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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  decided  during  the 
past  twelve  years  in  the  English  Courts,  on  points  of  private 
international  law,  has  rendered  a  third  edition  of  this  work  a 
necessity,  and  has  largely  added  to  its  bulk.  The  author  has 
made  no  attempt  to  extend  the  space  allotted  to  foreign  jurists, 
or  to  cite  the  American  or  Continental  cases,  being  fully 
conscious  that  the  labours  of  other  writers,  amongst  whom 
Mr.  Westlake  and  Mr.  Dicey  stand  pre-eminent,  have  rendered 
this  unnecessary.  His  sole  object  has  been  to  collect  and  to 
augment  the  information  most  required  by  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  practising  in  this  country. 

Tbmplb,  November  1903. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work  nearly  three  hundred 
additional  cases  have  been  considered  and  cited,  and  in  con- 
sequence much  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  pages  which  treat  of  the  important 
subjects  of  nationality,  legitimacy,  jurisdiction  over  and  aliena- 
tion of  movables,  and  capacity  to  contract.  In  one  or  two 
instances  (of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  discussion  at 
the  end  of  chap.  vi.  on  legitimacy  for  the  purposes  of  succes- 
sion to  chattels  real)  the  author  has  made  use  of  a  note 
beyond  the  usual  length,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon 
the  continuity  of  the  text. 

The  relevant  cases  and  practice  under  the  Judicature  Acts, 
so  far  as  practicable,  have  been  incorporated  ;  and  the  original 
design  of  making  the  book  of  use  to  the  practising  English 
lawyer  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
index,  which  has  been  revised  and  added  to,  will  promote  this 
object. 

The  author  desires  to  take  this  opportimity  of  thanking 
those  correspondents  who  have  supplied  valuable  suggestions 
and  information,  and  begs  them  to  accept  this  acknowledg- 
ment. 

J.  Aldebson  Footb. 

a  Db.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Tbmplb, 
Septemher  1890. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST   EDITION. 

The  fact  that  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Westlake's  work  on  Private  International  Law,  and 
that  no  other  English  writer  has  since  treated  exclusively  of 
the  subject,  may  perhaps  justify  this  attempt  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  which  lapse  of  time  has  created  in  that 
treatise.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  Sir  R.  Phillimore's 
voluminous  Commentaries  on  International  Law  is  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  that  the  successive  editors 
of  Story's  "  Conflict  of  Laws  "  have  incorporated  into  the  text 
references  to  the  more  prominent  of  the  modem  English 
decisions ;  but  neither  of  these  works  appears  entirely  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  practical  English  lawyer  ;  and  the 
author  believes  that  a  less  ambitious  summary  of  the  English 
law  on  the  subject  may  supply  a  sensible  want. 

The  present  work  does  not  purport  to  be  a  treatise  on 
Private  International  Law  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Private  International  Law  is  to  be  collected  from  the  judicial 
decisions  of  many  nations  and  from  the  writings  of  many 
jurists.  It  would  be  a  superfluous,  if  not  a  presumptuous  task, 
to  undertake  the  reproduction  and  analysis  of  the  materials 
which  Story  and  Westlake,  as  well  as  others,  have  already 
handled.  So  far  as  those  writers  have  expounded  the  theorj^ 
and  science  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  their  works  must 
remain  the  classics  of  the  subject,  with  which  no  subsequent 
writer  is  likely  to  compete  successfully.  The  author  has 
accordingly  abstained  from  rearranging  those  citations  from 
the  jurists  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  science,  but 
which  have  since  become  trite  under  the  hands  of  its  pro- 
fessors. The  English  decisions,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
have  been  built  upon  that  foundation  still  remain  a  more  or 
less  chaotic  mass.  Since  the  publication  of  Westlake's  treatise 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  English  lawyer  has  been 
extraordinarily  developed,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
on  almost  every  branch  of  it  the  law  has  imdergone  alteration. 


X  PREFACE   TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION 

The  index  of  cases  prefixed  to  the  present  treatise,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  earlier  work,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  need 
which  exists  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  author,  then,  has  been  to  attempt  to 
reduce  into  order  the  mass  of  materials  which  has  accumulated ; 
and  to  construct  the  framework  of  private  international  law, 
not  from  the  dicta  of  jurists,  but  from  the  judicial  decisions  in 
English  Courts  which  have  superseded  them.  Not  only  everj^ 
branch,  but  almost  every  ramification  of  the  subject,  has  now 
come,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  consideration  of  English 
tribunals ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  their  declarations  of  opinion 
the  English  lawyer,  at  least,  will  find  his  most  trustworthy 
guide.  Where  their  voices  are  still  uncertain,  the  less  authori- 
tative judgments  of  the  text-writers  have  generally  been  cited 
to  supplement  them. 

The  summaries  which  have  been  subjoined  to  the  diflferent 
headings  are  not  in  any  way  intended,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  as  an  attempt  at  codification.  No  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence is  perhaps  less  adapted  to  such  treatment.  They  are 
meant  merely  to  guide  the  student,  to  assist  reference,  and  to 
present  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  has  arrived  in  as 
clear  and  definite  a  form  as  possible.  Without  some,  such 
assistance  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  whole 
effect,  or  what  presents  itself  to  the  author's  judgment  as  such, 
of  the  cases  collected  and  considered  under  each  heading.  To 
express  satisfactorily  the  amount  of  certainty  which  in  each 
particular  case  is  justifiable,  while  avoiding  any  assumption  of 
dogmatism  or  formal  codification,  unsupported  by  authority, 
has  throughout  been  the  chief  consideration.  In  order  to 
present  a  general  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject,  the  summaries 
have  been  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  a  continuous 
form. 


J.  Alderson  Foote. 


2  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Tkmplk, 
October  1878. 
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INTKODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

EvEBT  independent  State  assumes  by  its  laws  to  regulate  the 
status,  the  acts,  and  the  property,  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
it.  So  long  as  the  persons  whom  these  laws  claim  to  affect,. 
the  actions  of  which  they  assume  control,  and  the  property  on 
which  they  purport  to  act,  are  removed  entirely  from  the 
operation  and  influence  of  the  laws  of  all  other  independent 
States,  which  claim  the  same  privilege  of  supreme  legislation,, 
the  only  difficulties  which  can  occur  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  law,  about  the  application  of  which 
there  is  no  dispute.  Directly,  however,  that  either  the  persons,^ 
the  property,  or  the  actions,  come  within  the  range  of  the 
law  of  any  such  foreign  State,  the  question  is  complicated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  each  of  the  contending  laws  is  entitled  to 
the  authority  which  it  claims.  In  order  to  attain  theoretical 
and  perfect  simplicity,  each  group  of  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  jural  relation  between  certain  persons  which  results  from 
it,  should  be  under  the  domain  of  one  law.  If  the  society  of 
each  legislating  State  was  entirely  isolated,  so  that  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it  were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  all 
but  their  fellow  subjects,  the  law  of  each  State  would  have- 
full  operation  within  its  own  dominions,  and  could  claim  to 
extend  itself  no  further,  Once,  during  the  history  of  the- 
world,  this  uniformity  was  practically  attained,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  as  the  result  of  the  unique  position 
which  the  empire  occupied  amongst  a  number  of  semi-civilised 
or  barbarous  communities,  none  of  whom  possessed  a  system 
of  law  which  the  imperial  jurisprudence  could  stoop  to  re- 
cognise. The  law  of  the  Quirites,  or  jus  civile  proper,  wa& 
indeed  amplified  and  enriched  by  the  jural  customs  of  the 
Italian  tribes,  and  the  obligations  which  were  based  on  the- 
jt^  gentium  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  being  regarded  as  the- 
natural  results  of  civilisation  among  any  body  of  men,  formed 
eventually  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  body  of  Romaa 
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law.  Such  rights  and  obligations,  however,  when  adopted  by 
the  civil  law  {jure  civUi  comprobcUce)  ceased  to  be,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  foreign  to  it ;  and  this  portion  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence bore  to  the  original  stock  a  relation  more  analogous 
to  that  which  at  present  exists  between  the  common  law  and 
the  statute  law  of  England  than  to  any  other  known  to 
modem  jurists.  The  jm  honorarium,  again,  or  the  equitable 
law  administered  by  the  praetors,  though  specially  applied  to 
foreigners  and  those  who  were  not  possessed  of  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  though  dispensed  with  a  certain  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  parties,  was  essentially  Roman  in  its  nature ; 
and  the  right  of  any  foreign  law  or  custom  to  compete  with 
the  law  as  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  Roman  magistrate 
seems  never  to  have  been  asserted.  There  is  not  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  an  isolated  passage  in  Gains  (a),  which  by  no 
means  demands  such  an  interpretation,  a  single  dictum  of  the 
Roman  jurists  which  points  to  the  existence  of  anything  like 
private  international  law,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 
Yet  in  other  respects  Roman  jurisprudence  reached  a  later 
stage  of  development,  and  ultimately  of  decay,  than  that  to 
which  any  modem  system  has  yet  attained.  The  omission,  if 
Rome  had  been  a  sovereign  State  surrounded  by  its  equals  in 
progress  and  civilisation,  would  have  been  inexplicable.  The 
actual  relation  of  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  to  those 
who  were  by  turns  her  enemies  and  her  dependents  olSers  an 
intelligible  explanation. 

Huber,  after  speaking  of  the  conflict  of  laws  between  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  States,  proceeds  as  fallows :  "  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  this 
subject  in  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  Empire  of  the  Roman 
people,  extending  over  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
everywhere  acknowledging  one  uniform  jural  system,  could 
never  have  been  exposed  to  that  conflict  of  various  and  in- 
dependent laws  which  manifested  itself  as  soon  as  the  Empire 
was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  distinct  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
the  fundamental  rules  of  this  science  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and  rather  in  the  Law  of  Nations 
than  in  the  Roman  civil  law  proper.  It  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  what  system  of  jurisprudence  the  inhabitants  of 
independent  States  are  to  adopt  in  their  mutual  intercourse, 
belongs  to  the  science  of  the  Law  of  Nations."(a) 

(a)  ^*  Sponsoris  et  fidepromissoris  heres  non  tenetur ;   nisi  de  peregrino  fide- 
promissore  qusBremus,  et  alio  jure  civitas  ejus  utatur." — Gai.  iii.  120,  cf.  iii.  96. 
{b)  Huber,  Praelect.  Jur.  Civ.  vol.  ii.  lib.  I.  tit.  3,  p.  25. 
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The  existence  of  a  similar  gap  in  the  jurisprudence  ot  the 
•dominant  cities  of  Greece  must  be  referred  to  a  diflferent 
cause.  Between  the  Hellenes  proper  and  the  Barbarians, 
indeed — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  regarded 
ss  Barbarians  all  who  were  not  Hellenes — there  could  of 
course  be  no  possible  international  relations,  public  or  private, 
except  those  of  peace  and  war.  It  might,  however,  have  been 
expected  that  between  such  cities  as  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  whose  intercourse  with  each  other  must 
iiave  been  close  and  frequent,  the  necessity  of  something  like 
A  "  comity  "  in  international  private  law  would  have  been  felt. 
Any  such  comity  was,  however,  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions in  which  the  Grecian  citizen  was  brought  up.  The 
absolute  independence  and  isolation  of  the  Grecian  city  or 
State  was  the  most  sacred  of  his  political  ideas;  and  the 
large  admixture  in  Grecian  law  of  a  religious  element,  peculiar 
to  each  city,  rendered  any  relaxation  of  this  jealous  spirit  of 
exclusion  the  more  difficult.  It  may  be  that  even  these 
causes  would  not  have  proved  efficacious  enough  to  restrain 
the  natural  development  of  international  jurisprudence,  had 
that  development  ever  proceeded  as  far  amongst  the  Grecian 
cities  as  it  did  in  the  Italian  peninsula  during  the  700  years 
which  followed  their  downfall.  The  soU  of  Greece,  however, 
though  the  mother  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  was  far  less 
adapted  to  the  nurture  of  jurisprudence  than  that  of  Rome ; 
and  though  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  may 
dim  the  fame  of  Roman  pleaders  and  modem  advocates  alike, 
even  the  age  of  such  giants  of  oratory  as  these  remained  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  infancy  of  the  science  of  law. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Huber,  in  the  passage  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  birth  of  a  number  of  European  independent 
States,  with  different  local  customs  and  nascent  laws  of  their 
own,  was  the  first  cause  of  that  conflictvs  legum  from  which  the 
present  system  of  private  international  law  has  sprung.  This 
conflict  was  most  frequently  manifested  in  the  competition  of 
personal  and  territorial  laws;  t.e.,  the  conflict  of  the  law  to 
which  the  individual  owed  obedience  by  reason  of  his  nation- 
aUty,  with  that  which  claimed  to  command  him  in  virtue  of 
his  presence  within  his  territorial  limits.  ''The  modems 
always  assume,"  says  Savigny  (History  of  Rom.  Law,  vol.  i. 
ch.  3),  "that  the  law  to  which  the  individual  owes  obedience 
is  that  of  the  country  where  he  lives  ;  and  that  the  property 
and  contracts  of  every  resident  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
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his   domicil.     In  this  theory,  the  distinction  between  native 
and  foreigner  is  overlooked,  and  national  descent  is  entirely- 
disregarded.     Not  so,  however,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  in 
the  same    country,   and  often  indeed   in  the  same  city,  the 
Lombard  lived  under  the  Lombardic,  and  the  Roman  under 
the    Roman    law.     The  same   distinction   of  laws   was   also 
applicable  to    the   different  races   of  Grermans,   Frank,  Bur- 
gundian  and  Goth,  resident  in  the  same  place,  each  under  his 
own  law."     It  may  probably  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
personal  laws  of  isolated  foreigners  were  not  at  any  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  recognised  irom  disinterested  motives;  and 
that  what  is  called  the  comity  of  nations  in  this  respect  arose 
only  when  the  intercourse  between  independent  States  was  so 
frequent  and  so  widely  spread  that  it  was  necessary  for  each 
to  adopt  some  such  system  in  order  to  secure  its  reciprocal 
advantages.     It  is  further  pointed  out  by  Savigny,  that  the 
presence  of  a  large  foreign  element  in  any  State  sufficiently 
large  to  make  its  voice  heard  and  its  interests  respected  was 
another  cause  of  its  development.     But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
anything  like  a  system,  by  which  the  proper  limits  of  the 
authority  of  each   municipal  law  were  defined,  which  is  the 
true  scope  and  object  of  what  is  known  as  private  international 
law,  arose  until  the  exigencies  of  modem  commerce  and  modem 
civilisation  demanded  it.  (a)     Geographical  divisions,  whether 
natural  or  political,  have  ceased  in  the  present  day  to  offer 
any  real  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  ;  and  how  much 
the  modern  facilities  for  such  communication  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  subject,  will  be  better  imderstood 
when  a  brief  classification  of  its  subject-matter  has  been  given. 
All  mimicipal  law — that  is,  all  law  enacted  for  its  subjects 
by   the   legislative    authority   of    an   independent   State — ^is 
particular   in   its  application.     In  other  words,  such  law  is 
intended  to  apply  to  part  only  of  mankind,  and  to  them,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  only  upon  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Within  its  own  territorial  limits,  and  with  regard  to  its  own 
subjects,  the  law  of  an  independent  State  is  of  course  supreme ; 
but  its  authority  is  more  questionable  with  respect   to  the 
subjects  of  other  States  within  those  limits,  or  to  its  own 
subjects  when  beyond  them.     The  personal  law  to  which  each 
individual  was  originally  subject  was  undoubtedly  the  law  of 
the  State  to  which  he  belonged  by  nationality ;  but  in  modem 

(a)  It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  to  refer  to  the  earlier  writers 
by  whom  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  were  first  treated.  They  will 
be  found  collected  in  a  convenient  form,  with  the  dates  and  titles  of  their  works, 
at  the  commencement  of  Story^s  *^  Conflict  of  Laws." 
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<)iyilisation  the  element  of  reMetice  has  been largelysubstituted 
for  that  of  nationality,  and  the  personal  law  of  the  individual 
is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  lex  domicilii,  or  law  of  the 
-country  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  home,  rather  than  the  lex 
pcUrice,  or  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  owes  the  allegiance  of 
a  subject.  The  distinction  between  nationality  and  domicil,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  personal 
law,  must  therefore  be  considered;  as  well  as  the  other 
•attributes  which  give  to  persons  their  legal  existence.  In 
•connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to 
-consider  some  special  classes  of  persons,  such  as  foreign 
corporations.  States,  Sovereigns,  and  bodies  politic,  upon  which 
the  effect  of  personal  as  well  as  territorial  law  must  necessarily 
be  peculiar.  Having  thus  ascertained  what  persons  are 
recognised  by  municipal  law,  and  how  far  different  municipal 
laws  may  come  into  conflict  respecting  them,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  of  their  property  and  their  actions,  showing  the  chief 
occasions  upon  which  a  similar  conflict  of  law  may  arise. 
Lastly,  there  will  remain  for  consideration  the  subject  of 
procedure,  in  connection  with  those  matters  which  the  law  of 
every  tribunal,  in  its  own  light  as  the  lex  fori,  may  claim'  to 
decide  for  itself.  Subordinate  to  this  branch  of  inquiry  will  be 
the  discussion  of  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the 
decrees  of  one  tribunal  in  those  of  another  country — in  other 
words,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  foreign  judgments.  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  subject  may  therefore  be  presented. 

Part  I. — Persons.  (Ch.  I. — ^V.) 

(a)  Natural  Persons. 

All  laws  being  commands  directed  to  persons,  and  affecting 
them  in  different  ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or 
negatively,  the  relation  of  the  person  to  law  must  be  clearly 
defined.  This  relation  depends  upon  three  elements  (1) 
nationality,  (2)  domicil,  (3)  capacity.  Taken  together  the 
three  constitute  the  status  of  the  person,  i.e.,  the  relation  or 
standing  of  the  person  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  other  members  of  that  society. 

( I )  Nationality. — Nationality  is  the  relation  of  the  person  to 
the  sovereign  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and  exists 
either  by  birth  or  acquisition.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
,  out  that  domicil  has  for  many  purposes  in  modem  days  taken 
the  place  that  nationality  formerly  occupied,  but  the  latter  has 
still  an  importance  of  its  own. 
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(2)  Doviicil. — Domicil  constitutes  that  relation  of  the  person 
to  a  particular  state  which  arises  from  residence  within  its 
limits  as  a  member  of  its  community,  and  determines  the 
personal  law  which  controls  him  and  his  movable  property. 

(3)  Capacity. — Capacity  is  the  actual  and  legal  power  of 
acting  as  a  free  sane  adult,  and  is  only  important  in  cases  of  its 
negation,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  minor  or  lunatic. 

In  addition  to  these  three  elements  of  status,  there  is  the 
fourth  quasi-element  of  legitimacy ;  which,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  general  legal  position  of  the  person,  but  merely  his 
relationship  to  certain  other  persons,  and  is  not  practically 
referred,  in  England,  to  a  personal  law.  For  its  proper 
appreciation  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  marriage, 
of  which  it  is  a  consequence. 

(b)  Artijicial  aiid  Conventional  Persons, 

(i)  Corporations, — Corporations  are  artificial  persons  created, 
by  some  municipal  law,  invested  with  certain  attributes 
analogous  to  those  of  natural'  persons,  and  recognised  by  inter- 
national comity  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  law  which 
created  them. 

(2)  Sovereign  States, — States  are  artificial  persons,  created  by 
the  law  of  nations,  sometimes  impersonated  in  the  form  of  an 
actual  Sovereign,  sometimes  in  an  abstract  form  only,  and 
recognised  by  the  governments  and  the  tribunals  of  similar 
States. 

Part  II.— Property.  (Ch.  VI.  —VII.) 

It  has  been  said  that  all  law  is  directed  towards  persons,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  in  every  case  it  must  be  directed  to  persons 
only  with  reference  to  their  property  or  their  actions.  All 
property  is  divided  into 

(i)  Immovable  Property. — Under  this  head  comes  all  landed 
property  and  things  so  connected  with  the  soil  as  to  be 
regarded  by  the  law  as  part  of  it ;  including  not  only  real 
estate  by  English  law,  but  chattels  real,  or  immovable  person- 
ality. 

(2)  Movable  Property, — Under  this  head  come  all  things 
which  can  be  the  subject  of  ownership  that  are  not  included  in 
immovable  property.  These  are  regarded  as  adjuncts  to  the 
person  of  the  owner,  and  are  theoretically  subject  to  his  personal 
law. 

Both  these  descriptions  of  property  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to 
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(i.)  Jurisdiction, 

(ii.)  Alienation  by  act  or  will  of  the  owner,  including 

(a)  Transfer  inter  vivos, 

(b)  Disposition  by  will, 

(iii.)  Alienation  by  ^operation  of  law,  including 

(a)  Succession  on  intestacy, 
(J)  Transfer  on  bankruptcy, 

(c)  Transfer  on  marriage, 

so  far  as  any  of  these  occasions  or  incidents  may  give  rise  to  a 
conflict  of  two  or  more  municipal  laws. 

Part  III.— Acts.  (Ch.  VIII.— IX.) 

The  actions  of  persons  of  which  the  law  takes  notice  must 
be  either  (i)  contracts,  (2)  torts,  or  (3)  crimes. 

( 1 )  Contracts  may  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  municipal  laws,  in 
respect  of  their 

(a)  Formalities. 

(b)  Legality. 

(c)  Construction  and  interpretation. 

(d)  Nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation. 

(e)  Performance. 

(/)  Discharge  other  than  performance. 

(2)  Torts  may  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  municipal  laws,  in 
respect  of  the 

(a)  Tortious  or  innocent  nature  of  the  act. 

(b)  Measure  of  the  wrong  done. 

(c)  Measure  of  the  remedy. 

(3)  Crimes, — Inasmuch  as  crimes  give  rise  to  no  obligation 
or  jural  relation  inter  personas,  but  only  between  the  offender 
and  the  State  whose  law  has  been  transgressed,  they  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  domain  of  private  international  law, 
and  will  not  be  considered  here.  A  crime  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
tort  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  State.  A  note,  however,  on 
English  criminal  jurisdiction  Ls  appended  to  chap.  ix. 

Part  IV. — Procedure.  (Ch.  X. — XI.) 

(i)  Procedure  Generally. — The  law  of  every  country  is 
appealed  to  by  means  of  its  tribunals.  These  will  accept  the^ 
decision  of  the  competent  law  on  each  and  all  of  the  points 
already   enumerated,    that    law    being    determined    on    the 
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principles  of  private  international  law.  They  will,  however 
only  grant  their  own  remedies,  according  to  their  own  rules, 
Hence  the  necessity  of  defining  those  matters  which  every 
tribunal  will  claim  to  decide  arbitrarily  for  itself,  as  coming 
under  the  head  o{  procedure, 

(2)  Foreign  Judgments. — In  connection  with  all  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  Parts  I. — III.,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
matters  brought  before  a  Court  for  its  decision  have  already 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  adjudication  by  some  tribunal 
•of  a  foreign  State.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
recognition  accorded  to  foreign  judgments  in  an  English  court, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  enforced,  as  a  branch 
of  the  subject  of  procedure,  both  in  the  case  of  decrees  in 
personam^  and  judgments  in  rem,  as  well  as  those  on  the  status 
of  a  person,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  is  considered  the  effect  of  a  lis  alibi 
pendens,  and  the  conditions  under  which  an  action  can  and  will 
be  restrained  by  the  English  Courts. 
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'Of  the  elements  which  compose  a  man's  stcUvSy  viewed  as  a  Nfttionaiity 
subject  of  law,  nationality  is  the  first  and  most  important.     By  <l®fi»«d- 
iiaman's  nationality  is  meant  that  political  relationship  which 
•exists  between  him  and*  the  Sovereign  State  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance ;  and  this  relationship  is  fixed,  in  different  cotmtries, 
by  varying  laws  and  principles. 

According  .to  the  English  Common  Law,  nationality  depended 
in  all  cases  upon  the  place  of  a  man's  birth,  following  the 
feudal  principle,  which  to  a  certain  extent  regarded  all  inhabi- 
.tants  of.  the  soil  as  appendages  to  it.  The  view  taken  of  the 
•question  by  Roman  law>  which  referred  all  questions  of  a 
man^s  statics  to  that  of  his  parents,  was  absolutely  unrecognbed 
in  England  until  its  statutory  adoption ;  and  the  sole  consider- 
ation was,  whether  the  individual  whose  nationality  had  to 
be'  determined  was  or  was  not  Jborn  within  the  King's  alle- 
giance. The  only  exceptions  to  this*  rule  were  those  imposed  by 
.the  doctrines. of  public  intemationtil  Uw,  which  required  that 
the  children  of  foreign  itmbassadoife,  to  ^hom  the  privilege  of 
exterritoriaUty  was  attached,  should  be  exempted  from  the 
ixigourof  the  feudal  principle;  and  further  considered  that  the 
territory  of  any  State,  while  in  the  hostile  occupation  of  an 
enemy's  army,  lost  for  the  time  being  the  national  character 
-which  properly  belonged  to  it.  With  these  apparent  excep- 
.tiQ^s,  consistent .  ia  reality  with  the  rule  itself,  all  who  were 
bom  on  English  soil,  and  no  others,  were  English  subjects.((r) 

(a)  This  rule  was  formerly  general  throughout  Europe  :  Hall,  Int.  liaw,  part  ii. 
chap.  Y.  §  68,  and  authorities  there  cited.  In  modern  times  the  tendency  of  States 
has  b^n' to  permit  £he  children  of  aliens  born  within  their  boundaries  (o  follow 

•    •  • 
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pabt  I.  The  first  statute   which  qualified  this  principle  was  the 

Pkbsoks.     2g  g^^  J  J  J  ^^^  2,  which  provided  that  "  all  children  inheritors 

Caf.  I.      which  from  henceforth  shall  be  born  without  the  legiance  of 

statutes         ^^®  King  of  England,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  at  the  time 

regulating      of  their  birth  shall  be  in  the  faith  and  legiance  of  the  King, 

^rthabnwd!  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  benefits  and  advantages,  to  have 

and  bear  the  inheritance  within  the  same  legiance,  as  other 

inheritors  aforesaid,  in  time  to  come ;  so  always  the  mothers 

of  such  children  do  pass  the  sea  by  the  licence  and  will  of 

their  husbands."     It  will  be  observed  that  the  privileges  of 

inheritance  only  (a)  were  conferred  by  this  statute  ;  and  it  was 

decided  (b)  that  it  did  not  confer  even  these  upon  the  children 

of  an  English  mother,  by  an  alien  father,  bom  out  of  the 

allegiance.     More  recent  statutes  have,  of  course,  robbed  this 

decision  of  any  importance.     Even  under  this  statute  it  was 

not  required  that  the  mother  should  be  of  English  nationality, 

it  having  been  decided  in  Bacon's  Case  (c)  that  the  alien  wife  of 

a  British  subject  was  quasi  under  the  King's  allegiance.(e2) 

By  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  it  was  next  enacted  that ''  the  children 
of  all  natural-bom  subjects,  bom  out  of  the  allegiance  of  her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged, 
and  taken  to  be  natural-bom  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever."  The  prin- 
ciple just  adverted  to,  as  having  been  decided  in  Bacon's  Case, 
that  the  transmission  of  nationality  depends  upon  the  fEtther 
alone,  was  incorporated  with  this  statute  by  4  Greo.  IL  c.  2 1,  s.  i« 
But  it  was  not  considered  that  the  words  ''  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever,"  were  large  enough  to 
include  the  power  of  transmitting  such  nationality  to  another 
generation ;  and  1 3  Geo.  III.  c.  2 1  was  passed  to  add  this 
privilege,  thus  extending  the  nationality  of  the  grandfiither  to 
the  second  generation  bom  out  of  the  allegiance.  Children  of 
the  third  generation,  on  the  same  construction  of  the  words  of 
the  statute,  would  of  course  be  still  excluded. 

the  nationality  of  the  parents  (Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switserland), 
giving  them  in  some  cases  the  right  to  elect  at  majority  the  nationality  of  their 
place  of  birth  (France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Greece,  Bolivia,  Bussia,  and  ItiUy).  The 
converse  principle,  of  attributing  the  nationality  of  birth  unless  that  of  parentage 
is  elected,  is  the  principle  followed  (with  modifications)  by  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  (as  explained  in  the  text)  Great  Britain.  See  s.  4  of  Uie  Naturalisa- 
tion Act,  1870,  infra  ;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  loc.  eit, 

(a)  But  see  Lord  Bacon's  argument  in  Calvin's  Coie^  2  St.  Tr.  585,  and  Bao.  Ab. 
tit.  "  AUens." 

(J>)  Duroure  v.  Jones^  4  Term  Bep.  300. 

(c)  Cro.  Ch.  602, 

(fi)  By  the  Common  Law,  however,  a  woman's  nationality  was  unchanged  by 
her  marriage :  Co.  Litt.  31  b ;  Countea  of  Canway't  Que^  2  Knapp,  P.  C.  368 ; 
OmntesB  de  WalVs  Casey  12  Jur.  348. 
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Thus  both  the   children   and   grandchildren   bom   abroad     PabtI. 
of  a  natural-bom  British  subject  are  themselves  natural-bom    ^^^^'^ 
British    subjects    by   statute,    but    his    great-grandchildren      Cap.  L 
are   not.(a)     The   personal  steUtts   created  by  these   statutes  ^ 

is,  in  other  words,  personal  only,  and  not  transmissible.(ft) 
It  may  now  be  avoided  at  the  will  of  the  person  affected 
by  his  making  a  "  declaration  of  alienage  "  under  s.  4  of  the 
Naturalisation  Act,  1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14). 

The  new  French  NatursJisation  Law  (1890)  enacts  that 
children  bom  in  France  of  a  father  also  bom  in  France  are 
French  citizens,  and  the  military  law  imposes  military  service 
upon  such  persons  as  French  citizens.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
conflicts  with  the  nationality  conferred  upon  the  grandchildren 
bom  abroad  of  natural-born  British  subjects  by  the  above 
statutes ;  but  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Foreign  Under-Secretary  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  that  the 
Government  had  been  advised  that  they  had  no  proper  ground 
of  protest  against  the  new  French  law*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  State  has  the  right  to  legislate  as  to  the  nationality 
of  persons  bom  within  its  territorial  limits. 

The  feudal  rule  that  persons  bom  within  the  territory  of  AlienB  bom 
the  State  (and  no  other)  were  subjects  of  the  State  was  thus  ^  ^"^^^^^ 
enlarged  in  one  direction  in  favour  of  British  subjects  abroad. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870  (33  Vict. 
c  14),  it  had  not  been  modified  in  favour  of  aliens  and  their 
children  bom  here ;  but  it  was  enacted  by  s.  4  of  that  statute 
that  any  person  who  was  a  natural-bom  subject  by  reason  of 
being  bom  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  was  also 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State  by  the 
law  of  such  State,  might  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  (in 
manner  prescribed)  when  of  full  age,  and  should  thereby  cease 
to  be  a  British  subject.     The  section  is  as  follows : — 

''  4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  bom  How  BritiBh- 
within  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty  is  a  natural-bom  subject,  ^y  ^^^ 
but  who  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth  became  under  the  law  be  Buoh. 
of  any  foreign  State  a  subject  of  such  State,  and  is  still  such 
subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not  under  any  disability,  make 
a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and 

{a)  Cockbum  on  Nationality,  pp.  7-io,  94.  The  report  of  the  Inter- Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  (1901)  recommended  an  alteration  in 
the  law,  enacting  that  where  the  father  was  born  out  of  the  British  Dominions,  a 
child  also  so  bom  shoald  not  be  a  British  subject.  See  the  report  in  the  appendix 
to  this  chapter. 

{fi)  De  Geer  y.  Stone,  22  Ch.  D.  243,  and  see  authorities  there  cited.  In  a  recent 
case  this  statutory  nationality  in  the  case  of  an  in&nt  was  held  sufficient  to  give 
the  Court  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  guardian  :  In  re  WiUanghby^  30  Ch.  D.  324. 
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after  the  mkking  of  such  declaration  of  alienage  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Any  person  who  is  bom 
out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  of  a  father  being  a  British 
subject  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not  under  any  disability,  make 
a  declaration  of  aUenage  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and 
after  the  making  of  such  declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a 
JBritish  subject." 

"  Cease  to  he  a  British  SvhjectJ* — It  would  appear  to  follow  from 
the  decision  in  B,  v.  Zyrich  (a)  (cited  infra  on  s.  6)  that  a 
:declaration  of  alienage  imder  this  section  cannot  be  made  in 
time  of  war,  so  as  to  reheve  the  declarant  from  penalties  for 
treasonable  acts  subsequently  committed.  But  there  appears 
no  reason  why  such  a  declaration  of  alienage  may  not  be  made 
in  time  of  war,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  intention  or  followed 
iby  the  fact  of  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies. 

A  declaration  of  alienage  under  this  section  has  no  retro- 
spective effect.  It  is  provided  by  s.  15  that,  "where  any 
British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  become  an  alien, 
he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability  in 
respect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming 
an  alien."  Acts  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of  alienage  would 
seem  not  to  be  protected  by  it,  according  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  B.  v.  Lynch. 

The  above  statement  of  the  law  defining  and  limiting  the 
acquisition  of  British  nationality  by  birth  leads  naturally  to 
the  inquiry  how  that  nationaUty  can  be  lost.  The  maxim 
*'  JfeTno  potest  eancere  patriam  "  expressed,  not  only  the  original 
views  of  England,  but  probably  of  all  other  European  States. 
^Allegiance  was  a  debt  and  duty  to  the  Sovereign,  co-extensive 
with  the  life  of  the  subject.  "  It  is  a  principle  of  universal 
ilaw  that  the  natural-bom  subject  of  one  prince  cannot  by 
any  act  of  his  own — ^no,  not  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another 
— ^put  off  or  discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former ; 
for  this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic  and  primitive  and 
antecedent  to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  diverted  without 
the  concurrent  act  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  first 
due."  (6) 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  principle  of  indissoluble  alle- 
giance was  always  maintained  by  Great  Britain  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  her  differences  with  the  United  States  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  was  conspicuous 
in  bringing  about  the  war  of  1812.     In  the  year  1842  it  was 

(a)  B.  y.  LpTich  (1903),  I.  K.  B.  444. 

(b)  BlaokBtone,  Comm.  L  37a     (y.  Lord  Coke  in  Calvin's  Que^  7  Go.  5  a. 
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asserted  by  Lord  Ashburton,  in  1848  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and     pabt  L 
in  1866  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with     ^'^^'^^ 
the  United  States.    How  diametrically  opposed  to  this  principle      Cap.  l 
was  the  American  theory  will  be  best  seen  by  contrasting  with 
it  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1868,  on  this  subjfect: 
"  Whereas  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent  ^ 
right  of  all  people  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  whereas,  in 
the  recognition  of  this  principle,  this  Government  has  freely 
received  emigrants  from  all  nations,  and  invested  them  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  whereas  it  is  claimed  that  such> 
American   citizens,  with    their   descendants,   are    subjects  of 
foreign  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Governments  thereof; 
and  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  public  peace  that  this  claim  of 
perpetual  allegiance  should  be  promptly  and  finally  disavowed ; 
therefore.  Be  it  enacted  that  any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion, 
order,  or  decision  of  any  oflScers  of  this  Gt)vemment  which 
denies,  restricts,  impabs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation 
is  hereby  declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 

of  this  Govemment."(^) 

The  «  right  of  expatriation  "  is  not,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  Nationalifcy- 
phrases,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  feudal  theory  of  indissoluble  U^^^*,]^^^ 
allegiance  had  become  an  anachronism,  and  a  Royal  Gommis-  tion  ftbroad. 
sion  was  appointed  in  May  1868  to  inquire  into  the  English 
laws  of  naturalisation  and  allegiance  generally.  The  result  of 
that  inquiry  was  the  passing  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,(6) 
by  which  the  capacity  of  any  British  subject  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  was  definitely  established.  It  is  enacted  by  s.  6  of 
that  statute  that  any  British  subject  who  should  thereafter  or 
had  already  voluntarily  become  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State 
should  from  that  time  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
British  subject,  and  be  regarded  as  an  alien.  The  same 
section  contaiued  a  proviso  enabling  persons  already  natural- 
ised abroad  to  retain  their  British  nationality  by  making  a 
declaration  to  that  effect  within  two  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  British  nationality,  therefore,  is  now  permanently 
diverted  and  lost  by  voluntarily  going  through  the  forms  of 
naturalisation  in  a  foreign  State.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  did  not  purport  to  declare 
the  law,  but  to  enact ;  and  it  will  be  seen  below  that  this  is  not 

(a)  Wharton,  Confl.  of  Law,  ed.  1872,  chap.  i.  ba.  3,  4.  For  other  American 
authorities  on  the  **  right  of  expatriation,"  see  Dana's  Wheaton,  p.  143,  note ;  and 
see  generally  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1870  on  Naturalisation  and 
Allegiance. 

W  33  Vict.  c.  14. 
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p>BT  L     the  only  particular  in  which  it  effected  an  important  alteration. 
DEMONS,    rpj^^  ^^^^  ^f  s.  6  is  as  foUows  :— 

Cap.  I. 

**  Expatriation. 

Capacity  of 

BritiBh  «  6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may 

renomice  &t  any  time  after,  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign 
^©glance  to  State,  and  not  imder  any  disability,  voluntarily  become 
naturalised  in  such  State,  shall,  from  and  after  the  time  of 
his  so  having  become  naturalised  in  such  foreign  State,  be 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be  regarded 
as  an  alien :  Provided — 

"  (i)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  voluntarily  become  naturalised  in  a 
foreign  State,  and  yet  is  desirous  of  remaining  a 
British  subject,  he  may,  at  any  time  within  two 
years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  make  a  declara- 
tion that  he  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British 
subject,  and  upon  such  declaration,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  declaration  of  British  nationality, 
being  made,  and  upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, the  declarant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  to 
have  been  continually  a  British  subject;  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  State  in  which  he  has  been 
naturalised,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  to  that  effect : 
"  (2)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  be  made,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  be  taken  as  follows :  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  elsewhere 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction, 
of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for 
the  time  being  authorised  by  law  in  the  place  in 
which  the  declarant  is,  to  administer  an  oath  for  any 
judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any  officer 
in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  her 
Majesty." 
" JfcUvraJ-ised  in  stick  foreign  State" — ^Under  this  section  it 
has  been  held  that  an  Englishman  who  acquired  a  landrecht  or 
indigenai  in  a  Swiss  canton  in  the  year  1842  became  a  Swiss 
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subject  and  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject.     It  was  contended     Fabt  i. 
that  a  Swiss  canton  was  not  a  "  foreign  State  "  for  this  purpose,    ^^^^ 
not  having  the  power  of  declaring  war  or  peace.     Stirling,  J.,      Cap.  I. 
however,  held  that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  "^ 

the  skUtis  acquired  and  nationality,  and  that  such  difference  as 
existed  arose  solely  from  the  fact  that  down  to  1848  the  Swiss 
cantons  constituted  a  group  of  independent  States,  united  for 
certain  purposes  by  federation.(a) 

''  Ceased  to  be  a  British  Subject^ — ^It  has  been  decided  that 
this  section  does  not  enable  a  British  subject  to  become 
naturalised  in  an  enemy's  country  during  time  of  war,  such 
naturalisation  being  an  act  which  would  have  been  illegal 
before  the  passing  of  the  statute,  and  which  remains  so.(i) 

Naturalisation  imder  this  section  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  no  retrospective  effect  by  s.  15,  which  enacts  that 
''where  any  British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
become  an  alien,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any 
liability  in  respect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so 
becoming  an  sJien."  In  the  case  just  cited,  two  of  the  overt 
acts  of  treason  alleged  were  the  making  a  declaration  of 
willingness  to  take  up  arms  for  the  foreign  State,  and  the 
taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  such  State.  These  were  acts 
essential  to  becoming  naturalised  in  such  State,  and  were 
followed  by  actual  naturalisation  on  the  same  day.  It  was 
held  (Lord  Alverstone,  C.J.,  and  Wills,  J.,  Channell,  J., 
dubitante;)  that  these  acts  must  be  treated  as  ''acts  done 
before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming  an  aUen,"  and  not  as  con- 
temporaneous with  it  or  as  part  of  the  same  transaction. 

The  case  of   aliens  who  have  become  naturalised  British  Nationality 
subjects,  and  who  may  desire  to  resume   the  nationaUty  ^f  Ji^^J^^J^' 
the  State  to  which  they  originally  belonged,  is  provided  for  divested, 
by  s.  3.  . 

"  3.  Where  her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention  with  Power  of 
any  foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  "||^^^ 
that  State  who  have  been  naturalised  as  British  subjects  may  divest  them- 
divest  themselves  of  their  statm  as  such  subjects,  it  shall  be^^^Q    ^^ 
lawful  for  her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  declare  that  certain  ewes, 
such  convention  has  been  entered  into  by  her  Majesty ;  and 
from  and  after  the  date  of  such  Order  in  Council,  any  person 

being  originally  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State  referred  to  in 

• 

{a)  In  re  Tru/art,  Trafford  v.  Blane,  36  Ch.  D.  600,  612. 

(b)  iZ.  V.  Lynch  (1903),  I.  E.  B.  444.  Of.  Halleck,  Int.  Law,  i.  oh.  zii.  §  29  ; 
Jhier  on  Marine  Insuranoe,  i.  5i  §  35  ;  and  per  Story,  J.  in  ITie  Santiaima  Trimdud 
(7  Wheaton,  283,  347)  ;  which  incUcate  that  the  same  view  would  be  taken  in  the 
United  States. 
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su6h  Order,  who  lias  been  naturalised  as  a  British  subject, 
may,  within  siich  limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
convention,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage,  and  from  and 
after  the  date  of  his  so  making  such  declaration  such  person 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  State  to 
which  he  originally  belonged  as  aforesaid. 

**  A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  follows;  that 
is  to  say :  If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the^ 
presence  of  any  justice  of  "the  peace ;  if  elsewhere  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any  judge  of  any 
court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  arty  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being  authorised  by 
law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to  admihister  an 
oath  for  any  judicial  or  ether  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  •  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  her  Majesty." 
\  The  convention  with  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  *will  be  found  in  a  schedule  to  the  amending 
statute,  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  39  (Naturalisation*  Act,  1872).  S.  3 
of  the  same  amending  Act  was  passed  to  remove  doubts  as  to 
the  eflfect  of  the  1870  Act  on  the  rights  in  property  of  women 
married  before  the  passiiigof  that  Act.  See  s.  10  of  the  187a 
Act,  vnifra,  p.  18. 

^  The  tie  of  allegiance,  however,  though  spoken  of  by  Lord 
Goke  as  duplex-  et  reciproeum  ligameny  involving  the  duty  of 
obedience  on  the  one  hand  and  the  duty  of  protection  on  the 
Other ;(a)  has  always  beeti  regarded  as  capable  oi  solution  by 
the  wUlof  the  Sovereign.  Thus,  allegiance  is  dissolved  by 
cession,  by  conquest,  or  by  the  sefparation  of  one  portion  of 
the  Sovereigh'i*  dominioiis  bortt  the  rest  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  separated  portion  becoibes  an  independetit  State. 
On  such  a  dissolution,  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
ceded,  separated,  or  conquered  lose  their-  former  nationality, 
and  become  subjects  of  the  new  State  to  which  they  are 
assigned  or  attached.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  separated  territory  have  it  at  their  own 
election  to  determine  t6  which  Sovereign  they  shall  bear 
allegiance  in  the  futur^.(&)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
in  option  may  begiven  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  treaty 
or  statute  by  which  the  sbparatibn  is  gove'rh€d,(c)  in  whioh 


:  (fAV' ^ZnnV  (^Si#e,  7  Co.  I,  and  27  b..  ...  .      .    .' 

{hS  Be  Brwoe^  2  Cr.  &  J.  436,  450 ;  Dae  v.  Arktori^ht^  5  G.  P.  575  j  Doe  v* 

j/LekloM,  2  B.  dc  G.  779  ;  Doev.  MnleoMtetySB,  &  0.  771. 
(e)  Jephion  v.  Riera^  3  Kn.  P.  C.  130. 
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ease   a   definite   period  is  usually  named  within  which  the     baai  t: 
option  must  be  exercised  by  quitting  or  remaining  inhabitants     ^""^^^ 
of  the  ceded  or  separated  territory.(a)    Where  no  such  option  is      Cap.  I. 
expressly  given,  the  question  is  treated  by  Lord  poleridge,  CJ., 
in  a  recent  caseX^)  as  one  of  fact.     When  a  Sovereign  by: 
treaty  relinquishes  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  specified  territories,  it  becomes  a  question  of  fact 
whether  a  particular  individual  remained  after  the  cession  (or 
the  limited  time)  an  inhabitant  of  the  specified  territory  and 
became  thereby  a  citizen  of  the  State  into  which  it  passed  as 
an  integral  part.     In  no  case  has  it  been  held  that  any  inhabi- 
tant   of   the  ceded  or  separated  territory  has  the  right  to 
remain  an  inhabitant  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  tl^e 
allegiance  and  nationahty  of  the  State  which  ceded  or  per* 
mitted  the  separation. 

The  union,  temporary  ox  permanent,  of  two  kingdoms  imder  Union  under 
one  Sovereign  has  given  rise  to  the  question  in  a  slightly  varied  ?S1ri«'#^Si«. 
form.  In  Calvin's  Case  (c)  it  was  decided  that  ^  persons  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England  (called  postnati)  were  not  aliens ;  and  the  ratio  ded- 
dendi  in.  that  case  appears  to  be  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the 
Sovereign  in  his  natural,  and  not  in  his  political,  capacity. 
That  is  to  say,  the  allegiance  of  the  postnatus  being  due  to  the 
natural  person,  James,  and,  James  being  King  of  England  as 
well  as  of  Scotland,  the  allegiance  is  not  due  to  James  as 
King  of  Scotland  only,  but  to  James  as  a  whole;  and  the 
postnatus  is  therefore  an  English  subject.  The  doctrine  is 
accepted  by  the  judges  in  Isaacson  y.  Durant  (suprd)  to  the 
extent  that,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  two  countries  are 
subjects  of  the  same  person,  the  Court  is  "  liot  concerned  to 
deny  that  they  are  in  the  allegiance  of  the  same  person  in 
his  natural,  and  not  in  his  political,  capacity."  .  But  so  long  as 
the  same  person  remains  Sovereign  of  both>  countries,  the 
proposition  is  apparently  immaterial,  except  -for  the  purpose 
of   the  actual  decision  in  >  Co/mn's    Case.      As   a   propofdtion 

•  (a)  Ihd  ADglo-German  agreement  for  the  cesfiion  of  Heligoland  (July  1890) 
reserves  to  all  natives  of  the  ceded  territorjr  "the  right  of  opting  for  British 
nationality  by  means  of  a  decfaration  io  be  made  ^  'themselves,  and  in  the  case  (3f 
ehildren  under-  age,  bv  their  parents,  oi^;  |^uardifins^  "^^ich  n^ust  be  fi^n't  in :  before 
the  ist  January  1892  *  :  Art.  xii.  (2).  It  is  also  provided  that  all  persons,  natives 
of  the  ceded  territory,  and  l^eir  o&ildren  born  before  the  date^of  !the^reement  ro^ 
cession,  shall  be  free  from  the  obligation  of  service  in  the  ^lilitary  and,  nay]al  fproei^ 
of  Germany :  Art.  xii.  (3).  .       .      i*.i    v...  ....     -  x    - 

(b)  Isaacson  v.  Durant,  17  Q.  B.  D.  54 ;  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331,  336.  Westlake 
(Friv.  Int.  Law,  .$  27)  saya  th^t  the  question  is  debid^d  by  the  voluntai^  transfer  or 
retention  of  domicile  which  is.anotheri^y  of  stating  the  same  .thing.     .  .     >  > 

(c)  7  Co.  I ;  2  St  Tr.  585.        '  .      .  ^ 
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Pabt  I.     involving  any  further  practical  consequences,  it  seems  to  be 
Pbbsons.    fijjfljiy  rejected  by  the  Court  in  Isaacson  v.  Durant  (suprd),  the 

Cap.  I.  judgment  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  feudal  character  of 
the  relationship  between  Crown  and  subject  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  to  the  language  of  modem  legislation,  concludes  by  saying : 
"  The  later  statutes  speak  of  the  Crown,  and  not  the  Sovereign, 
and,  to  our  minds,  clearly  recognise  that  to  the  King,  in  his 
politic,  and  not  in  his  personal,  capacity  is  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects  due"(a)  Unquestionably,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  old  feudal  theory  at  the  present  day,  when  republics 
form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations, 
and  the  doctrines  of  allegiance  and  nationality  have  to  be 
applied  to  sovereign  States  whose  only  character  or  capacity 
is  political. 

The  language  of  Farwell,  J.,  in  He  Johnson  (b)  on  this  subject 
is  perhaps  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Isaacson  v.  DurasU  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  judgment.  The  actual  point  under  con- 
sideration was  to  decide  what  the  '' law  of  the  nationality" 
meant  when  applied  by  a  foreign  Court  to  a  British  subject 
bom  in  Malta.  The  decision  that  the  law  of  England  was 
the  only  law  which  could  be  so  described,  does  not  seem  open 
to  question.  There  is  no  one  common  law  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it  cannot  be  the  function  of  a  foreign  Court  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  various  British  possessions,  and  to  decide 
which  (if  any)  of  them  are  entitled  to  claim  a  nationality  of 
their  own.  In  the  case  of  lie  Johnson,  the  Courts  of  Baden 
were  assumed  to  refer  all  questions  of  the  distribution  of  an 
intestate's  movables  to  the  law  of  his  nationality.  If  this  be 
the  true  view  of  the  law  of  Baden,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ordinary  rule  of  international  jurisprudence,  which  refers  such 
questions  to  the  lex  domicilii.  According  to  the  ordinary  rule, 
the  Baden  Court  should  look  to  the  domicil  of  the  deceased ; 
nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
the  integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  purposes  of 
domicil.  But  assuming  that  the  Baden  Court  did  refer  to  the 
law  of  the  intestate  s  nationality,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
British  nationality  means  English  nationality,  it  must  not  be 
taken  that  this  would  involve  such  a  consequence  as  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  a  Scotchman,  an  East  Indian, 
or  a  Cape  Colonial,  by  the  English  statute  of  distributions. 

(a)  Itaaettm  v.  Durante  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  339 ;  17  Q.  B.  D.  54. 
lb)  Be  Johmon;  BobertM  v.  AtL-Cfen,  (1903),  19  T.  L.  R.  309.     See  i^fra^  pt.  iL 
c.  vii. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  EngUsh  law  as  to  each  of  its  subjects  is     Pabt  l 
that  the  governing  law  in  such  matters  is  the  law  of  that  part     ^™^^^^ 
of  the  Empire  in  which  he  was  domiciled  at  his  death,  assum-      Cap.  I. 

ing  that  he  was  not  domiciled  in  a  foreign  State ;  and  this  was 

in  effect  the  rule  adopted  in  Be  Johnaan,  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permitted. 

But  although  the  doctrine*  of  Calvin's  Case  is  still  law,  so  Subeequent 
that,  e,g,y  persons  bom  in  Hanover  whilst  the  Groorges  reigned  ^^^^^ 
in  England  were  regarded  as  of  British  nationality ,(a)  yet  the  kiDgdoms. 
dicta  in  Calvin's  Case  which  suggest  that  upon  a  subsequent 
division  of  the  imited  kingdoms  the  postnaii  (meaning  persons 
bom  after  and  during  the  union)  might  owe  a  double  alle- 
giance ad  fidem  viriv^sqw  Begis,  must  now  be  regarded  as  incor- 
rect. The  actual  decision  in  Isaacson  v.  Duranl  (suprd),  to 
which  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  was  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Crowns  of  Hanover  and  England  became  divided  by  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Hanoverians  ceased  to  owe 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  became  aliens ;  and  that 
those  bom  in  Hanover  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms 
were  d  fortiori  in  the  same  position.  "  The  Crowns  had  by 
accident  been  imited  in  the  same  person ;  but  when  the  union 
of  the  Crowns  came  to  an  end  the  union  of  allegiance  ceased 
too"(a) 

The  case  of  Isaacson  v.  Durant,  in  which  the  right  to  exer-  Aliens,  dia* 
cise  the  parliamentary  franchise  was  concerned,  leads  naturally  *^^^**^®*  ^^ 
to  the  subject  of  the  disabilities  of  aliens  in  England.  By  the 
Common  Law,  an  alien  could  not  hold  landed  property,  not 
even  under  lease.  It  is  stated  that  until  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
when  they  were  permitted  by  charter  to  hire  houses  of  their 
own,  foreign  merchants  in  England  always  lived  in  lodgings, 
their  landlords  acting  as  their  brokers  and  selling  their  mer- 
chandise for  them.(6)  By  positive  enactment  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  (32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  s.  83)  it  was  declared  that 
all  leases  to  alien  artificers  or  handicraftsmen  of  any  dwelling- 
house  or  shop  should  be  void,  and  a  penalty  of  ;^ioo  was 
imposed  on  both  lessor  or  lessee.  It  was  not  until  the 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66,  that  the  harshness  of  this  law  was  in  terms 
relaxed,  though  in  practice  it  had,  of  course,  become  obsolete. 
By  the  statute  just  mentioned,  aliens  were  made  capable  of 
holding  lands  or  houses  for  residence  or  business  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  as  if  natural-bom  subjects, 
except  that  they  were  not  to  acquire  the  right  of  voting  for 

(fit)  See  the  judgment  in  IsaaoMn  y.  Durante  17  Q.  B.  D.  54  ;  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331. 
ijb)  Ck>.  2  Inst.  57  ;  Chitty,  Comm.  Law,  i.  131 ;  Cockbum  on  Nationality,  p.  140. 
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members  of  Parliament.  The  right  of  an  alien  to  take  and 
hold  personal  property  is  also  enacted  by  the  same  statute ; 
though  this  seems  only  to  have  been  declaratory  of  the  Common 
Law.(a) 

'  The  position  of  an  alien  even  after  the  passing  of  the  7  &  S 
Vict.  c.  66,  was  nevertheless  one  of  considerable  hardship.  He 
was  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of 
either  House  of  Parliaments^)  or  of  holding  any  municipal 
office,  or  of  voting  at  Parliamentary  or  municipal  elections,  or 
of  filling  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  civil  or  military.  He  was 
incapable  of  holdii^  real  estate  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  for  years, 
except  that  for  residence  or  business  purposes  he  might  take  a 
lease  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  If  an  alien  purchased  & 
freehold  estate,  the  Sovereign  became  entitled  to  it.  If  copy- 
hold, it  escheated  to  the  lord.((;)  Not  only  was  he  incapable 
of  holding,  but  of  inheriting ;  and  at  common  law  he  was 
incapable  of  transmitting  an  estate  by  descent,  so  that  where- 
ever  it  was  necessary  to  trace  descent  through  an  alien,  it  was 
impossible  to  inherit.(^)  But  so  far  as  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting an  estate  was  concerned,  this  hardship  was  cured 
by  1 1  &  1 2  Will.  III.  c.  6,  which  provided  that  natural-bom 
subjects  might  derive  title  by  descent  through  an  alien 
ancestor. 

All  these  disabihties,  however,  have  now  been  removed  by 
the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  and  an  alien  may  now  hold  both 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  without 
any  restriction,  except  that  no  qualification  for  any  franchise 
or  office  is  to  be  gained  thereby.  The  enacting  section  is  as 
follows : — 


Capacity  of 
an  alien  as  to 
property. 


**  Status  of  Aliens  in  the  Uhiled  Kingdom. 

**  2.  Real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  be 
taken,  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the  same 
inanner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natUral-bom  British  subject ; 
and  a  title  to  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description 
may  be  derived  through,  from,  or  in  succes^on  to  an  aUen  in 
the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  through,  from;  or  in  ^ucces-* 
sion  to  a  natural-bom  British  subject :  Provided — 


(a)  CalvifC»  Case^  7  Co.  17  a. 

\h)  The  Act  of  Settlement  (12  d:  13  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  3)  prohibits  even  a  naturalised 
alien  from  being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of  either  House  of  Parliament ; 
and  this  is  still  the  law  as  to  persons  naturalised  otherwise  than  under  the  Act  of 
1870. 

(c)  Ventrisy  413,  416,  418 ;  Com.  Dig.  Alien,  C  (i),  (2). 

{d)  Ventris,  ilnd, ;  Com.  Dig.  ihid,  \  Cockbum,  p.  143. 
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"  (i)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  in  an      PartL 
aUen  to  hold  real  property  situate  out  of  the  United      '^Q^s. 
Kingdom,  and  shall  not  qualify  an  alien  for  any     .Cap.  I. 
office  or  for  any  municipal,  parliamentary,  or  other  ^ 

franchise ; 
''  (2)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitle  an  alien  to  any 
right  or  privilege  as  a  British  subject,  except  such 
rights  and  privileges  in  respect  of  property  as  are 
hereby  expressly  given  to  him : 
\    '*  (3)  That  this  section  shall  not  eflfect  any  estate  or  interest 
in  real  or  personal  property  to  which  any  person  has 
or  may  become  entitled,  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, in  possession  or  expectancy,  in  pursuance  of 
I  any  disposition  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 

or  in  pursuance  of  any  devolution  by  law  on  the 
death  of ^  any  person  dying  before  the  passing  of  this 
^>ct>« 
"  Hdd  and  disposed  of!' — It  has  been  held  on  this  section 
that  the  privileges   conferred   on   British  subjects  by   Lord 
Kingsdown's  Act  (24,  &  25  Vict,  c.   114)  of  making  a  valid 
will  either  according  to  the  lex  loci,  the  lex  domicilii^  or  the  lex 
domicilii  originis,  are  not  by  virtue  of  it  extended,  to  aliens, 
Although  **  dispose  of"  includes  disposition  by  wilL(a) 

By  s.  14  it  is  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall 
qualify  an  alien  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship.  But  an 
alien  may,  of  course,  purchase  a  British  ship,  which  thereby 
•ceases  to  be  British ;  and  if  a  vessel  is  built  in  England  to 
be  sold  to  a  foreigner,  and  to  be  delivered  to  him  abroad, 
fihe  is  not,  it  seems,  a  "British  ship"  within  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854;  so  that  an  assigpment  of  her  need 
jiot  be  by  bill  of  sale,  and  does  not  require  registration  as 
.such.(&)  . 

By  >.  5  the.  right  of  an  alienate  a  jury  de  niedietate  Uriguce  is 
abolished. 

The  acquisition  of  British  nationality  by  naturalisation;  is  Nationality 
regulated  by  ss.  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  Act  of  1870.     In  order  to  ^t^j^^^ 
obtain  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  tion. 
alien  must  have  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  for  not  less  than  five  years.     S.  8 
deals  with  the  case  of  natural-born  British  subjects  who  have 
become  ''  statutory  aliens  "  under  the  Act  itself. 

!a)  Bloxam  v.  Farre^  9  P.  D.  130  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Buseck^  6  P.  D.  211. 
b)  Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Lenanton^  3  0.  P.  D.  243. 
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Fart  I. 
Pebsohs.  "  IfcUuraliscUion  and  Bemmption  of  British  Nationality. 

Cap.  L  "  7.  An  alien  who  within  such  limited  time  before  making 

Certificate      *^^  application  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  be  allowed  by 

of  naturaiiea-  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  either  by 

^^  general  order  or  on  any  special  occasion,  has  resided  in  the 

United  Kingdom  (a)  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  or 

has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not  less 

than  five  years,  and  intends,  when  naturalised,  either  to  reside 

in  the  United  Kingdom,(a)  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown,  may 

apply  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for 

a  certificate  of  naturalisation. 

"  The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application 
such  evidence  of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to 
reside  or  serve,  as  such  Secretary  of  State  may  require.  The 
said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced^ 
shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into  consideration,  and 
may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason,  give  or  withhold  a 
certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and 
no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  decision,  but  such  certificate  shall 
not  take  effect  imtil  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

"  An  aHen  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted 
shall  in  the  United  Ejngdom  (h)  be  entitled  to  all  political  and 
other  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all 
obligations,  to  which  a  natural-bom  British  subject  is  entitled, 
or  subject  in  the  Uiiited  Kingdom,  with  this  qualification,(&) 
that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  State 
of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his  certificate 
of  naturalisation,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

"  The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid  grant 

(a)  It  has  been  recommended  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  that  the  words  in 
this  section,  **the  United  Kingdom,"  b^  altered  to  *^the  King's  Dominions***  so 
as  to  include  the  colonies  and  other  dominions  beyond  the  eeas.  See  the  BeiK>rt 
in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

(b)  This  section  is  obscurely  worded.  Strictly  read,  it  would  seem  to  be  limited 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  naturalisation  under  this  Act  would  appear  to> 
confer  no  rights  or  privileges  inany  other  country,  even  within  the  King's  Dominions* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  qualification  suggests  that  the  naturalised  alien  is  regarded 
as  a  British  subject  everywhere  but  within  the  foreign  State  to  which  he  waa 
formerly  subject ;  and  that  he  shall  be  so  regarded  even  there,  if  he  has  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  that  State.  To  obtain  the  larger  meaning,  the  words  **  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  **  must  be  construed  as  not  requiring  the  con- 
tinued physical  presence  of  the  naturalised  alien  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
See  the  Report  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,  §  26.  The  statute  obviously  needs> 
amendment. 
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a  special  certificate  of  naturalisation  to  any  person  with  respect     Past  L 
to  whose  nationality  as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists,  and  he     ^'"^""' 
may  specify  in  such  certificate  that  the  grant  thereof  is  made      Cap.  L 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person 
to  be  a  British  subject,  and  the  grant  of  such  special  certificate 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  any  admission  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  granted  was  not  previously  a  British  subject. 

"An  aUen  who  has  been  naturalised  previously  to  the 
passing  of  this  Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
certificate  of  naturalisation  under  this  Act;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  such  certificate 
to  such  naturalised  alien  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such  certificate  might 
have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not  been  previously 
naturalised  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  8.  A  natural-bom  British  subiect  who  has  become  an  alien  Certificate  of 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  J^' BritiSi 
statutory  alien,  may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  and  nationality, 
adducing  the  same  evidence  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  an 
aUen  applying  for  a  certificate  of  nationaUty,  apply  to  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality,  re-admitting  him  to  the  stattts  of  a  British  subject 
The  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the  same  discretion  as 
to  the  giving  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  as  in  the  case  of 
a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  shall 
in  like  manner  be  required  previously  to  the  giving  of  the 
certificate. 

'^  A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to 
British  nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the  date  of  the 
certificate  of  re-admission,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  previous 
transaction,  resume  his  position  as  a  British  subject ;  with  this 
qualification,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  of 
which  he  became  a  subject  he  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
British  subject  unless  he  has  ceeused  to  be  a  subject  of  that 
foreign  State  according  to  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of 
a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

*'  The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  a 
certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  in  the  case  of 
any  statutory  alien  being  in  any  British  possession,  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Grovemor  of  such  possession ;  and  residence 
in  such  possession  shall,  in  the  case  of  such  person,  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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PabtI.     ..   "9,  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  tO  as  the  oath.6f  alle- 
jEBsoiro.    giajice  shall  be  in  thje  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

.Cap. I.  "*I,- ,  do  swear. that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  trpe 

Form  of  oath  allegiance   to   her   Majesty   Queen   Victoria,   her   heirs   and 
of  allegiance,  successors,  according  to  law.     So  help  me  God,'  '* 

** Has  resided  ,  .  •  *  not  less  than  Jive  years" — But  the 
privileges  of  denization  can  still  be  granted  by  royal  letters 
tpatent  (s.  1 3),  and  in  this  case  no  previous  residence  is  required. 

"  All  political  and  other  rights" — »These  words  impliedly 
xepeal,  qiwad  persons  naturalised  under  this  Act,  the  restric- 
.tions  imposed  by  12  &  13  Will,  III.  c.  2,  s.  3 ;  which  enacted 
that  neither  naturalised  persons  nor.  persons  made  denizens 
should  be  capable  of  entering  the  Privy  Council,  nor  of  becom- 
ing a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  nor  of  any  place 
or  oflSce  of  trust,  nor  to,  take  any  grant  from  the  Crown; 
When  naturalisation  was  effected  by  an.  Act  of  Parliament,  it  ^ 
was  usual  in  the  case  of  any  distinguished  foreigner  to  repeal 
the  12  &  13  Will  III.  c.  2,  s,  3  (and  also  the  i  Geo.  I.  st.  2, 
c.  4),  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  above  restrictions  are 
still  operative  as  regards  detiizens ;  and  denization  by  letters 
patent  therefore,  though  preserved  by  s.  13,  is  Ukely  to  fall 
into  disuse. 

*'  With  this  qualificaiionr — It  has  been  recently  held  by 
Kay,  J.,  that  the  effect  of  this  qualification  is  to  prevent  the 
naturalisation  from  being  complete,  and  to  disable  a  person  so 
naturalised  from  transmitting  British  nationality  to  his  chil- 
dren.(a)  The  Coun  of  Appeal,  to  whom  the  case  went,  decided 
it  on  another  ground,  and  avoided  expressing  an  opinion  on 
this  point. 

CertificaUs  of  Naturalisation, — ^An  order  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary fixing  the  fee  for  grant  of  certificate  and  registration 
appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  for  1887,  p.  5.  A  list  of 
persons  to  whom  certificates  of  naturalisation  or  re-admission 
ta  British  nationality  have. been  granted  during  each  month  in 
the  year  is  published  in  the  London  Qazette  early  in  the  month 
following. 

As  to  the  mode  of  proving  certificates,,  declarations  of 
aUenage,  &c.,  see  s,  10  of  the  Act. 

(a)  Re  Bourgeoises  41  Ch.  D.  310.  See  a  noie'  on  this  decision  in  the  Law 
Quarterly  Heview,  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  On  affidavits  as  to  the  French  law,  it  was  held 
that  the  fother  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  France  ;  but  there  appears  ta  be  a 
petitio  prifuHpii  in  the  reasoning.  English  law  held  the  naturalisation  to  be  in- 
complete, because  French  law  regard^  the  individual  as  still  a  French  subject. 
The  French  law  still  regarded  the  individual  as  a  subject,  only  (it  appears)  if  the 
English  niKturalisation  was  incomplete.  The  contention  that  naturalisation  was 
absolutely  prohibiUd  by  French  law  fieems  not  to  be  wamnted  by  the  affidavits.    . 
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British  Possessions, — It  will  be  observed  that  the  jurisdiction      Pabt  l 
given  to  Governors  of  British  possessions  only  extends  to  grants      ^^sons. 
of  re-admission   to    British   nationality.      Grants    of    British      Cap.  I. 
nationality  generally  in  the  colonies  are  governed    by  s.   1 6 
of  the  Act : — 

"  1 6.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly  Power  of 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  any  British  possesion  for  imparting -^"^-^th 
to    any   person   the    privileges,  or    any  of  the  privileges,    of  respect  to 
naturalisation,  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  within  the  Umits  S**^^^**' 
of  such  possession,  shaU  within  such  limits  have  the  authority 
of  law,  but  shall  be  subject  to  be  confirmed  or  disallowed  by 
her  Majesty  in  the  same  maimer,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules 
in  and  subject  to  which  her  Majesty  has  power  to  confirm  or 
disallow   any   other  laws,   statutes,    or    ordinances    in    that 
possession." 

The  former  statute  on  this  subject  was  lo  &  ii  Vict.  c.  83, 
repealed  by  the  schedule  to  this  Act. 

The  national   status   of  married    women   and   children    is  National 
regulated  by  s.  10  of  the  Act  of  1870.     With  this  section  ^|J^^' 
should  be  read  s.  3  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  women  and 
Vict.  c.  39),  which  provides    that  nothing  contained  in  the^*^*^*®* 
Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  shall  deprive  any  married  woman  of 
any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or  personal  property  to  which  she 
may  have  become  entitled  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
or  affect  such  estate  or  interest  to  her  prejudice. 

"Nationai  Status  of  Married  Women  and  In/ant  Children. 

''  10.  The  following  enactments  shall  be  made  with  respect  National 
to  the  national  status  of  women  and  children  :(a)  m'^ed^ 

"(i)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  women  and 
of  the  State  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  children 
being  a  subject : 

'*  (2)  A  widow(6)  being  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  who 
has  become  an  aUen  by  or  in  consequence  of  her 
marriage,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  statutory  alien, 
and  may  as  such  at  any  time   during  widowhood 

{a)  By  the  Act  of  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66)  s.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  any  woman 
married  to  a  natural-bom  British  subject  or  person  naturalised,  should  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  herself  naturalised,  and  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
natural-bom  British  subject.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  a  woman 
(being  a  British  subject)  who  married  an  alien  ;  and  she  therefore  retained  her 
Briti^  nationality,  by  the  Common  Law. 

(If)  No  express  provision  is  made  for  the  divorce  of  a  married  woman  who  had 
changed  her  nationality  by  marriage.  It  seems,  however,  that  she  would  retain 
her  acquired  nationality,  until  she  altered  it  by  re-marriage  or  naturalisation. 
There  is  no  authority  for  suggesting  that  her  original  nationality  would  revert. 
See  the  Report  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  §  50. 
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^^^  I-  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nation- 

'  ality  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act : 

^^'  ^'  "  (3)    Where   the  father  being    a  British  subject,  or  the 

mother  being  a  British  subject  and  a  widow,  becomes 
an  alien  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  every  child  of 
such  father  or   mother  who    during   infancy   has 
become  resident  in  the  country  where  the  father  or 
mother  is  naturaUsed,  and   has,   according  to   the 
laws  of  such   country,  become  naturalised   therein, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the   State  of 
which  the  father  or  mother  has  become  a  subject, 
and  not  a  British  subject : 
"  (4)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has 
obtained    a   certificate    of  re-admission    to  British 
nationality,  every  child   of  such  father  or  mother 
who  during  infancy  has  become  resident    in    the 
British  dominions  with  such  father  or  mother,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the  position  of  a  British 
subject  to  all  intents  : 
"  (5)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  every  child  of  such  father  or  mother  who 
during  infancy  has  become  resident  with  such  father 
or  mother  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  naturalised  British  subject." 
Infant  children, — Sub-s.  (5)  of  this  section  is  apparently 
intended  to  meet  the  case  of  children  bom  before  the  certifi- 
cate of  naturalisation  is  obtained.     It  is  plain  that,  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  they  do  not   acquire  British  nationality 
unless  they  reside  with  the  naturalised  parent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     But  it  would  (it  fortiori  apply  to  children   bom 
after  the  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  obtained,  assuming  the 
opinion  of  Kay,  J.,  in  Be  BourgeoiseJ^a)   that  such  certificate 
does  not  give  the  power  of  transmitting  nationality  to  descend- 
ants, to  be  correct.     The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  case  cited, 
left    this  question  imanswered,  as   one  of  great   difficulty.(6) 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the 
Act  which  would  give  this  power  to  persons  naturalised  under 

(a)  41  Ch.  D.  310,  320,  citing  Fitch  ▼.  Weber^  6  Hare,  51.  Cf.  authorities  cited 
in  lie  Geer  y.  Stane^  22  Ch.  D.  243. 

(h)  Mr.  Dicey,  in  an  elaborate  note  on  this  question  in  the  Law  Qiuirterly 
HecieWjYol.  y.  (for  1889), p.  438,  approyes  of  Kay,  J/s,  opinion  that  the  children 
of  persons  naturalised  under  this  Act  are  aliens.  See,  for  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  a  note  in  Law  Quarterly  Reciew^  1888,  yol.  iy.  p.  226.  And  cf,  on  this 
question  Dicey's  Confl.  of  Laws,  p.  191.  Anson's  Hist,  of  the  Constitution,  p.  69  ; 
Hill's  Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown,  27. 
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it ;  having  regard  more  especially  to  the  construction  put  by  the      pabt  I. 
Legislature,  in  passing  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  upon  the  much      ™^^^^ 
larger  language  of  the  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.   3,  and  the  4  Geo.  11.      cap.  i. 
<3.  21. 

Every  child. — Thus  if  the  widow  of  a  British  subject  marries 
an  alien,  her  children  by  her  former  husband  would  appear 
liable  to  lose  their  British  nationality  by  residence  with  their 
mother  in  her  new  home.  See,  however,  on  this  point  the 
Keport  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  §  59. 

Becorne  resident — Semble,  this  means  to  include  every  child 
who  during  its  infancy  in  fact  "  resides  "  in  the  country  with 
its  parent  for  a  period  long  enough  to  constitute  residence  as 
distinguished  from  a  temporary  visit.  Residence  during  the 
whole  period  of  legal  infancy  appears  not  to  be  required.  Cf. 
Dicey,  Confl.  of  Laws,  p.  192. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  legislation  which  has  taken  place  Nationality 
on  this  subject  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  unable  dorniSl.^^"* 
of  himself,  without  statutory  assistance,  to  change  his  nation- 
ality. In  the  words  of  Lord  Hatherley  in  Udny  v.  Udny,{a) 
**  the  question  of  naturaUsation  and  allegiance  is  distinct  from 
that  of  domicil.  A  man  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  put  off 
and  resume  at  will  obligations  of  obedience  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  of  which  at  his  birth  he  is  a  subject,  but  he 
may  many  times  change  his  domicil."  The  Act  of  which  a 
summary  has  just  been  given  has  rendered  that  possible  which 
was  not  so,  at  least  in  England,  when  Lord  Hatherley  spoke, 
but  the  essential  distinction  between  domicil  and  nationality 
must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  its  provi- 
sions. In  Moorhouse  v.  Zord,{b)  Lord  Kingsdown,  speaking  of 
the  acquisition  of  a  French  domicil,  is  reported  as  saying  that, 
in  order  to  effect  such  a  result,  a  man  must  intend  to  become  a 
Frenchman  instead  of  an  Englishman.  But,  as  Lord  Westbury 
points  out,  in  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  TJdny  v.  Udny,{c) 
just  referred  to,  these  words  are  likely  to  mislead,  if  they  were 
intended  to  signify  that  for  a  change  of  domicil  there  must  be 
a  change  of  nationality,  that  is,  of  natural  allegiance.  That 
would  be  ''  to  confound  the  political  and  civil  states  of  an 
individual,  and  to  destroy  the  difference  between  patria  and 
domicilium."  This  essential  distinction  will  become  more 
manifest,  when  the  law  of  domicil  has  been  considered. 

{a)  Vdny  v.  Udny^  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  441,  452. 

\h)  10  H.  L.  C.  272.  And  see  Haldane  v.  Echford^  L.  R.  8  Eq.  631  ;  In  re 
Capderielle^  2  H.  &  G.  985  ;  and  Attorney- General  v.  Countets  de  Waldkatt,  3 
H.  &  C.  374. 

{c)  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  460. 
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SUMMARY. 

p.  I.  Nationality,  according  to   the  English  Common  Law,  was 

decided  absolutely  and  once  for  all  by  the  place  of  birth. 
Those  who  were  bom  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  those  only,  were  regarded  throughout  their  lives  as  British 
subjects. 

pp.  2, 3.  By  the  statutes  previous  to  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14  (25  Edw.  Ill, 

St.  2,  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  4  Greo.  II.  c.  21,  and  13  Geo.  IIL 
c.  21),  the  privileges  of  nationality  were  conferred  on  the 
descendants,  up  to  and  including  the  second  generation,  of  a 
natural-bom  British  subject  who  were  bom  abroad,  the 
transmission  of  this  statutory  nationality  depending  upon  the 
father  alone. 

pp.  5-19.  By  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  the  restrictions  on  the  capacities  of 

aliens  were  abolished  so  far  as  the  power  of  inheriting  or  other- 
wise taking  British  land  was  concerned,  and  statutory  means 
were  provided  (superseding  those  which  had  formerly  existed) 
for  the  naturalisation  and  denaturalisation  of  aUens  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  British  subjects  abroad,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  political  rights. 

pp.  18, 19.  The  nationality  of  a  married  woman  follows  that   of  her 

husband,  and  the  nationality  of  children  follows  that  of  the 
father,  or  of  the  mother  if  a  widow.  A  married  woman  who 
becomes  a  widow  may  change  her  nationaUty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14. 

p.  17-  The  Legislatures  of  British  possessions  and  colonies  may 

confer  a  limited  British  nationaUty,  vaUd  within  their  terri- 
torial limits. 

pp.  8, 9.  On  the  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  by  conquest  or 

otherwise,  the  nationaUty  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally  pro- 
vided  for  by  treaty ;  but  in  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,, 
will  probably  depend  upon  the  voluntary  transfer  or  retention, 
of  their  domicil. 
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Part  I. 

PEB80K8. 


Cap.  I. 
APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

NATURALISATION  LAWS  COMMITTEE. 

Report. 

To  the  Eight  Hon,  Charles  Thomson  Ritchie^  M,P,^  His  Majesty^ s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sib,  24th  July  1901. 

I.  On  the  9th  February  1899,  your  predecessor  in  office,  Secretary  Introductory 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  commissioned  us  to  report  to  him  upon  the  *  ^ttoof 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  inter-  reference 
pretation  and  administration  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Naturalisation,  and  ^^  ^^f 
to  advise  whether  legislation  for  the  amending  of  those  Acts  is  desirable,  proceedings, 
and,  if  so,  what  scope  and  direction  such  legislation  diould  take.     We 
have  now  the  honour  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  our  inquiry.. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  referred  to  us  we  have  had  to  consider 
two  distinct  questions,  how  far  the  existing  law  requires  elucidation, 
and  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  it  requires  amendment  and 
extension.  On  the  first  point — ^the  doubts  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  present  law — ^we  have  been  at  a  certain  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  of  Nationality,  though  of  great  importance,  is  one  which, 
as  it  happens,  is  rarely  brought  before  the  Courts,  and  consequently 
there  is  but  little  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  judicial  decisions. 
Questions,  however,  frequently  arise  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs — 'Domestic,  Foreign,  Colonial,  or  Indian — 
of  the  Executive  Government.  We  have  had  before  us  the  records  of 
the  various  matters  relating  to  the  subject  which,  during  the  last  30 
years  and  more,  have  been  considered  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
Public  Departments,  viz.^  the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  War,  and  India 
Offices;  and  the  Admiralty,  Board  of  I^de,  and  the  Civil  SeiTice 
Commission.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  able  assistance 
of  Sir  T.  Godfrey  Carey  (Bailiff  of  Guernsey),  Mr.  W.  H.  Venables 
Vernon  (Bailiff  of  Jersey),  and  Mr.  George  A.  Ring  (Attorney-General 
of  the  Isle  of  Man),  on  the  questions  specially  affecting  their  respective 
provinces,  and  Professor  Westlake,  K.C.,  and  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey, 
K.C.,  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  their  valuable  counsel  on 
certain  points  on  which  we  thought  it  desirable  to  consult  them. 
Further  we  have  had  before  us  the  various  laws  in  force  in  the  different 
parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  regulating  the  conditions  requisite 
for  conferring  upon  aliens  the  rights  of  British  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  the  territories  governed  by  such  laws ;  also  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  which  considered  the  subject  in  1843,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  dealt  with  it  in  1869,  both  of  which 
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reports,  together  with  their  Appendices,  contain  much  material  which 
is  still  of  practical  importance. 

2.  The  law  relating  to  Naturalisation  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  constituting 
the  status  of  a  British  subject  are  acquired  and  lost.  Persons  are 
either  invested  with  that  status  at  the  moment  of  birth,  or  subsequently 
acquire  it  under  the  operation  of  Statute  Law.  The  rights  and 
privileges  which  constitute  the  status  of  a  British  subject  are  mainly 
the  political  rights  and  the  capacities  for  the  acquisition  and  holding  of 
property  mentioned  later  in  this  report ;  and,  what  are  perhaps  of  still 
greater  practical  importance,  those  personal  rights  and  privileges  which 
a  British  subject  carries  with  him  into  foreign  countries.  The  principal 
of  these  are  (i)  the  privilege  of  protectioD,  subject  to  any  paramount 
obligation  which  he  may  be  under  to  any  other  State  of  which  he  is 
also  a  subject  or  citizen  ;  (2)  the  right  and  liability  to  become  a  party 
to .  proceedings  in  British  Consular  Courts  established  under  the 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  1890  (53  <k  54  Vict,  c  37) ;  (3)  the  right  to  be 
married  in  foreign  countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Marriage  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  special  liabilities  imposed  on  British  subjects  for  acts  committed  in 
foreign  countries.  A  British  subject  is  amenable  to  Bntish  Courts  for 
treason  (35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2),  for  murder  or  manslaughter  committed  in 
a  foreign  country  (24  <&  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9),  and  for  bigamy  {24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  100,  8.  5).  The  law  is  the  same  with  regard  to  certain  offences 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  and  the 
Explosive  Substances  Act  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  3).  In  some  parts  of 
His  Majesty's  Dominions,  especially  in  British  India,  the  liability  of  a 
British  subject  for  offences  committed  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Possession  is  much  more  extensive.  There  are  also  contained  in  most 
treaties  of  Extradition  special  provisions  affecting  the  surrender  of  the 
subjects  of  the  country  from  which  the  surrender  is  demanded. 

3.  Upon  naturalisation  an  alien  becomes,  speaking  generally,  in- 
vested with  all  the  rights  and  capacities,  and  subject  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  a  British  subject.  Some  differences,  however, 
still  exist  between  the  status  of  a  naturalised  and  of  a  natural-born 
subject,  the  more  important  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
this  report.  We  think  that  as  far  as  possible  the^e  differences  should 
bo  abolished. 

4.  The  above  brief  indication  of  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by, 
and  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon,  an  alien  by  his  naturalisa- 
tion as  a  British  subject  is  enough  to  show  the  expediency  of  avoiding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  double  nationality,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  about  that  a 
person  who  acquires  British  nationality  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  country  to  which  he  previously  belonged.  Our  law 
makes  provision  for  the  case  of  a  British  subject  becoming  a  subject  of 
a  foreign  State  by  his  own  act.     This  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  thia 
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report.    But  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  our  law  to  provide  that  a      Pabt  I. 
person  on  becoming  a  Biitish  subject  shall  cease  to  be  the  subject  of       ^bsons. 
any  foreign  State.     Whether  or  not  naturalisation  as  a  British  subject       Cap.  I. 
is  attended  with  this  result  must  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  country 
of  which  the  naturalised  person  was  a  subject  immediately  prior  to  his 
naturalisation. 

The  occurrence  of  cases  of  double  nationality  acquired  at  birth  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fundamental  difference  which  exists  between  those 
countries  whose  law  is  derived  mainly  from  feudal  principles,  and  those 
countries  whose  law  comes  more  directly  from  Roman  sources,  the 
former  regarding  the  place  of  birth  as  the  determining  factor  in  con- 
stituting the  relation  of  Sovereign  and  subject,  while  the  latter  look  to 
the  nationality  of  the  parent^  and  disregard  (more  or  less)  the  place  of 
birth.  Although  the  Statute  Law  of  most  countries  has  introduced 
certain  modifications  of  each  of  these  principles,  the  difference  springing 
from  the  original  sources  of  the  system  of  law  still  remains.  To  guard 
effectively  against  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  double  nationality  would 
require  the  assimilation  in  this  respect  of  all  the  various  S3rstems  of 
law  prevailing  in  civilised  communities,  an  ideal  which,  however 
desirable,  i^  not  likely  to  be  realised. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  (a)  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  law  of  this 
country  in  harmony  with  that  of  most  other  European  nations,  the 
Legislature  should  abandon  the  principle  that  the  mere  fact  of  birth 
within  the  dominions  confers  British  nationality.  With  regard  to 
naturalisation,  something  might  be  done  by  conventions  with  other 
countries  to  facilitate  the  abandonment  of  a  claim  to  retain  as  subjects 
persons  who  become  naturalised  in  the  other  contracting  State.  An 
attempt  to  pave  the  way  for  conventions  with  other  nations  was  made 
in  the  Naturalisation  Act,  iSyo.  No  effective  steps,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  taken  in  this  direction.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to 
later  in  this  report.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  in  granting  certificates  of 
naturalisation,  might  have  regard  to  the  consideration  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  would,  on  becoming  a  British  subject,  be  divested  of  his 
prior  nationality.  This  suggestion  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  attention, 
though  we  recognise  that  there  would  be  serious  practical  difOusulties 
in  giving  general  effect  to  it.  We  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
interference  by  legislation  with  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

5.  Leaving  these  general  considerations,  we  proceed  to  state  briefly  Acquisition 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  this  country  whereby  the  rights  and  ^j^  ^^^" 
duties  of  a  Biitish  subject  are  acquired  and  lost.      That  law  consists  By  birth, 
partly  of  Common  Law  and  partly  of  Statute  Law.     To  the  Common 
Law  belongs  the  fundamental  principle  that  any  person  who  is  bom 

{a)  See  Memoranda  by  Lord  Bramwell,  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt :  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  pp.  xi.,  xv.,  and  Sir  A,  Cockburn 
— Nationality,  p.  214. 
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within  His  Majesty's  Dominions  is  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  a 
British  subject,  whatever  may  be  the  nationality  of  either  or  both  of 
his  parents,  and  however  temporary  and  casual  the  circumstances 
determining  the  locality  of  his  birth  may  have  been. 

6.  The  Common  Law  regarded  the  status  thus  acquired  as  indelible. 
"  iVmo  potest  eoimere  patriam  "  was  the  rule  of  the  Common  Law.  The 
Act  of  1870  altered  this  rule  by  providing  means  for  terminating  in 
certain  cases  and  under  certain  conditions  the  status  of  a  British  subject. 
These  provisions  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  this  report. 

This  enactment  diminishes  the  force  of  the  objections,  above  referred 
to,  which  have  been  raised  to  the  principle  that  birth  within  the  British 
Dominions  confers  British  nationality.  The  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  modifying  the  Common  Law  in  this  respect  is  hardly  within 
the  terms  of  the  reference  to  us ;  but  if  it  were  we  should  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  1869,  and  on  the  whole  should  not  be  prepared  to  suggest  any 
alteration  of  the  law.  Evidence  as  to  the  place  of  birth  affords  in 
most  cases  a  simple  and  easy  proof  of  British  nationality  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

7.  The  exceptions  of  the  Common  Law  rule  that  British  nationality 
is  determined  by  the  place  of  birth  are  few,  and  if  carefully  examined' 
are  not  exceptions  at  all,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  The  rule 
really  is  that  all  persons  bom  ''  within  the  ligeance/'  are  subjects  of 
the  Crown.  Consequently  the  child  of  an  alien  enemy  born  in  a  part 
of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  which  is  at  the  time  in  hostile  occupation, 
is  not  a  British  subject.  Again,  the  child  bom  within  the  British 
Dominions  of  an  ambassador  or  other  diplomatic  agent  accredited  to 
the  Crown  by  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  not  a  British  subject.  The  limits 
of  this  latter  exception  have  not  been  exactly  ascertained. 

8.  The  acquisition  of  British  nationality  as  a  consequence  of  conquest 
or  cession  of  territory  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present  report. 

9.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  King's  son,  (a)  who  seems  to 
be  recognised  by  the  Common  Law  as  a  British  subject,  wherever  bom, 
the  acquisition  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject  by  parentage  rests  on 
Statute  Law.  A  person  whose  father  or  paternal  grandfather  was  bom 
within  His  Majesty's  Dominions  is  deemed  a  natural- bom  British 
subject,  although  he  himself  was  born  abroad.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  son  of  a  natural-bom  British 
subject  is  in  every  case  himself  a  British  subject.  The  effect  of  the 
statutes,  of  which  the  above  rule  is  the  result,  is  that  either  the  father 
or  the  paternal  grandfather  must  have  been  actually  bom  within  His 
Majesty's  Dominions.  The  Statutes  referred  to  are  25  Edw.  III., 
Stat.  2  ;  7  Anne  c.  5,  s.  3  ;  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  s.  i  ;  13  (Jeo.  III.  c.  ai. 

10.  We  suggest,  though  the  question  does  not  fall  strictly  within 

{a)  Perhaps  there  is  also  the  case  of  the  child,  born  abroad,  of  an  ambassador  or 
other  diplomatic  agent  accredited  to  a  foreign  Court.  See  Calvin's  Gue^  2  State 
Trials,  585. 
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the  terms  of  the  reference  to  us,  that  these  provisions  should  be  re-      Pabt  I. 
pealed  and  the  law  consolidated.     We  think  the  opportunity  might  be       ^^^^^^' 
taken  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869,       Cap.  I. 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  transmission  of  British 
nationality  to  the  first  generation,  by  enacting  that  no  person  bom 
out  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Grown  should  be  a  British  subject  unless 
his  father  had  been  bom  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Grown  and  was 
also  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  that  person  a  British  subject.     A  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  children  of  a  naturalised  British  subject  born  out  of 
the  Dominions  will  be  found  later  in  this  report.  Some  question  has  arisen 
whether  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  above  statutes  applies  throughout 
HisMajesty's  Dominions.     We  think  that  doubt  should  be  removed,  and 
the  law,  with  the  suggested  modification,  made  of  universal  application. 

11.  A  question  of  some  difficulty  arises  here  which  ought  not  to  be  BritiBh 
passed  over  altogether  without  notice.     This  is  this :  Dominiona. 

In  applying  the  principle  that  every  person  bom  within  the  British 
Dominions  is  invested  with  British  nationab'ty,  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  the  expression  *^  British  Dominions  "  ?  Is  it  applicable 
only  to  those  countries  which  form  part  of  British  territory,  or  does  it 
include  also  some  or  all  of  the  countries  wherein  His  Majesty  exercises 
jurisdiction  or  authority  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  character,  such  as 
Protectorates  or  Spheres  of  Influence  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
principle  can  apply  only  to  those  countries  which  have  become  portions 
of  British  territory  by  conquest,  cession,  or  occupation,  and  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  countries  which  do  not  form  any  portion  of  British  territory, 
however  large  and  extensive  may  be  the  powers  of  administration  and 
jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Crown  therein,  "  by  treaty,  capitulation, 
grant,  usage,  sufferance,  or  other  lawful  means "  (Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  37,  8.  i). 

12.  To  the  category  of  persons  who  are  British  subjects  by  reason  of  Status  of 
their  birth  having  taken  place  within  His  Majesty's  Dominions  must  persons  born 
be  added  those  who  are  bom  on  board  a  British  ship.     Some  doubt  ship, 
exists  as  to  the  extent  of  this  rule.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 

a  person  is  a  natural-bom  British  subject  who  is  (a)  born  on  board  a 
British  ship  of  war,  wherever  such  ship  may  be ;  {b)  born  on  board  a 
British  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  The  principal  questions 
which  have  been  raised  are  (i)  whether  a  person  born  on  board  a  British 
merchant  vessel  in  a  port  of  a  foreign  state,  or  in  other  foreign  waters, 
is  a  British  subject ;  (2)  whether  a  person  bom  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
in  British  territorial  waters,  or  within  the  body  of  a  county,  is  a  British 
subject.  We  think  it  important  that  the  law  in  this  respect  should  be 
declared,  and  we  consider  that  the  simplest  rule  would  be  that  a  person 
bom  on  a  British  ship  in  foreign  waters  should  be  a  British  subject, 
but  that  a  person  bom  on  board  a  foreign  ship  should  not  be  deemed  to 
be  a  British  subject  merely  because  the  ship  was  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  in  British  waters. 

13.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which  form  Naturalisa- 

tion. 
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the  main  subject  of  the  reference  to  us,  namely,  the  present  state  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  loss,  and  re-acquisition,  of  British 
nationality,  and  whether  any  and  what  amendments  in  that  law  should 
be  recommended. 

14.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1844,  7  <k  8  Vict.  c.  66,  the  only  means  by 
which  an  alien  could  acquire  any  of  the  distinctive  rights  of  a  British 
subject  were  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  letters  of  denization. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  the  fuller  powers  given  by  the  Act 
of  1870,  rendered  the  recourse  to  these  methods  less  frequent.  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament  conferring  British  nationality  are,  however,  still 
from  time  to  time  passed.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  such  Acts 
have  been  so  imperfectly  drafted  as  to  give  rise  to  questions  of  great 
difficulty  and  to  cause  much  disappointment,  especially  by  the  absence 
of  provisions  for  the  naturalisation  of  the  children  of  the  naturalised 
person.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  strong  objection  in  point  of 
principle  has  been  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Parliament  to 
the  passing  of  special  Acts  of  Naturalisation.  We  think  that  there 
will  probably  be  even  less  occasion  than  there  is  at  present  for  passing 
these  special  Acts,  if  a  simplified  and  somewhat  extended  form  of 
naturalisation  is  granted  in  accordance  with  our  recommendations.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  in  order  to  secure  that  such  special  Acts  should 
confer  the  rights  which  are  contemplated,  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  include  provisions  for  embodying  in 
private  Acts  of  naturalisation  the  main  enactments  of  the  general 
law,  either  under  the  Act  of  1870  or  under  the  new  legislation  which 
we  recommend  should  supersede  that  statute.  In  this  way  the  rights 
and  duties  of  persons  naturalised  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  and 
of  those  dependent  on  them  would  be  made  in  all  respects  identical 
with  those  of  persons  naturalised  by  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

15.  We  think  there  should  be  no  alteration  in  the  law  as  regards- 
denization.  The  grant  of  any  of  the  rights  of  a  British  subject  by 
letters  of  denization  is  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  and  though 
there  is  seldom  occasion  to  resort  to  it  at  the  present  day,  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  it  now  is  by  section  13  of  the  Naturalisation 
Act,  1870. 

16.  Naturalisation  by  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  intro- 
duced in  1844  by  the  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  aliens,  7  <&  8* 
Yict.  c.  66.  The  only  condition  imposed  by  that  Act  was  that  the 
applicant  should  come  to  reside  in  some  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
with  intent  to  settle  therein.  The  applicant  was  required  to  present 
a  memorial  stating  his  age,  profession,  trade,  or  other  occupation,  and 
the  duration  of  his  residence  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  all  other 
grounds  on  which  he  sought  to  obtain  any  of  the  rights  and  capacities 
of  a  natural-bom  British  subject.  The  Act  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to 
consider  the  memorial,  and  the  grant  or  refusal  of  the  certificate  was  in 
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his  discretion.     In   1856  the  Secretary  of   State  was  advised  that  it      Part  I. 
would  be  lawful  to  insert  in  certificates  of  naturalisation  a  clause  to  the       ^^^^^^ 
effect  that  such  certificates  were  granted   upon   condition   that  the       Cap.  I. 

grantees  should  continue  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  that  the  certificate  should  be  determinable  on  the  grantee  ceasing 
so  to  reside.  This  advice  was  acted  on,  but  the  pnu^tice  of  granting  p.  x.  of 
conditional  certificates  of  Naturalisation  was  disapproved  by  the  Royal  Report 
CSommissioners  of  1869  and  ceased  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844 
by  the  Act  of  1870.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  advised  that  a 
certificate  under  the  latter  Act  is  not  revocable  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to 
annex  any  condition,  as  to  residence  or  otherwise,  providing  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  certificate  for  breach  of  the  condition.  In  a  later  part 
of  our  report  we  deal  with  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  avoidance  or  determination  of  a 
certificate. 

17.  The  main  amendments  of  the  law  effected  by  the  Act  of  1870  Naturaliaa- 
were  i tion  under 

(i)  Removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  acquisition  and  holding 
of  real  and  personal  property  by  aliens  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  property  in  Britifh  ships. 

(2)  Requirement,  as  a  condition  of  a  grant  of  a  certificate   of 

naturalisation,  of  residence  for  five  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  service  under  the  Crown  for  the  same  period, 
and  of  intention  of  continuing  so  to  reside  or  serve  after 
naturalisation. 

(3)  Limitation  of  the  principle  that  British  nationality  is  indelible 

(a)  by  permitting  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  who  also  at 
his  birth  became  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  to  divest 
himself  of  British  nationality ;  {b)  by  making  the  loss  of 
British  nationality  a  necessary  and  immediate  consequence 
of  voluntary  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country. 

(4)  Detailed  provisions  as  to  the  effect  of  naturalisation  or  loss  of 

nationality  by  the  husband  or  father  upon  the  status  of  the 
wife  and  children. 

(5)  Provisions  for  the  re-admission  or  re-naturalisation  of  a  person 

who  had  lost  his  British  nationality. 

18.  In  considering  the  question  expressly  referred  to  us,  ''the  doubts  Reasons  for 
and  difiiculties  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  fJJ^nat^^- 
and  administration  of  the  Acts  relating  to  naturalisation,"  and  the  sation. 
desirability  of  their  amendment,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
principal  reasons  which  operate  to  induce  aliens  to  apply  for  admission 

to  British  nationality. 

19.  The  reason  which  formerly  afforded  the  chief  motive  for  becoming  Incapacity 
a  British  subject  was  the  incapacity  of  aliens  to  hold  real  property  and  ^^  ^^^^ 
some  descriptions  of  personal  property.     This  incapacity,  as  already  property, 
stated,  no  longer  exists  except  in  the  case  of  British  ships.     The 
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Paet  I.      disability  was  partially  removed  by  the  Act  of  1844  and  entirely,  with 
Persons.     ^^  ^y^^^  exception,  by  the  Act  of  1870. 
Cap.  I.  20.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Gounoil, 

„  ,.^.    ,  ,.      or  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  of  holding  any  municipal  office,  or  of 
Political  di8-  X    T^    v  <L  •  •     1     1    i.-  £       •     • 

qualification    voting  at  Parliamentary  .or  municipal  elections,  or  of  enjoying  any 

of  aliens.         office  or  place  of  trust  either  civil  or  military.     A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  applications  for  naturalisation  made  by  persons  who  intend 
to  continue  to  reside  in  this  country  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  removal  of  these  disqualifications. 
Becom-  2 1.  In  this  connexion  we  may  observe  that  the  provisions  of  Section  3 

mendations.     of  the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  &  13  Will.  III.  chapter  2)  prohibiting  a 
naturalised  alien  from  being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  still  remain  on  the  Statute  Book ;  although,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  persons  naturalised  under  the  Act  of  1870,  they  are 
practically  superseded  by  Section  7  (3)  of  that  Statute.     We  think 
that  so  much  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  is  referred  to 
above  should   be  expressly  repealed,  with  regard   to  all  naturalised 
persons. 
CommiBsiona       22.  Speaking  generally,  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  are  not 
J^^™^  ^       given  to  aliens,  nor  are  aliens  admitted  to  Civil  Service  examinations. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  parent  desires  naturalisation  or  re- 
admission  to  British  nationality,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  disqualification  of  the  children,  who,  if  they  reside  with  the  parent, 
will  at  once  become  naturalised  with  him. 
Protection  23.  It  also  often  happens  that  an  alien  residing  in  this  country 

*?i^?-^?       desires  naturalisation  for  himself  or  his  children  in  order  that  he  or 

of  British  -  ,      .       ,  1   <!   >  *      • 

subjects  in      they  may  obtain  the  protection  accorded  in  a  foreign  country  to  a 

foreign  British  subject.     The  belief,  usually  mistaken,  that  naturalisation  as  a 

British  subject  protects  a  person  against  compulsory  military  service  in 
a  country  to  which  he  still  owes  allegiance,  is  frequently  a  reason  for 
desiring  this  protection.  The  right  to  the  benefit  and  the  liability  to 
the  obligation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  1890, 
and  the-  Foreign  Marriage  Act,  1892,  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Naturalisa-  24.  The  advantages  or  supposed  advantages  of  obtaining  the  status 

h^fm^d*^'^^^  ^^  ^  British  subject  in  a  foreign  country  occasionally  give  rise  to 
applications  for  naturalisation  which  are  not  bond  fide.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  case  that  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  obtained 
by  means  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a  fraudulent  statement  of  the  intention  of 
the  applicant.  He  has  really  no  intention  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  all  he  wants  is  that  he  himself,  or  perhaps  more  commonly 
his  son,  who  is  a  minor,  may  possess  a  document  which  will,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  of  a  foreign  country,  establish  his  titlo  to  be  a  British 
subject. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  common,  and 
that  the  embarrassments  to  which  they  give  rise  are  formidable  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  avoidance, 
when  necessary,  of  certificates  which  have  been  granted  on  a  false  and 
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fraudulent  statement,  either  as  to  actual  residence  or  as  to  intention  to      Pabt  I. 
reside.  ^""^^ 

25.  With  reference  to  the  amendments  required  in  the  Act  of  1870,       Cap.  I. 
it  appears  that  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  that  Act  arises  from  the  ^^       . 
ohscurity  of  the  provision  contained  in  section  7  as  to  the  effect,  if  any,  certificate 
of  a  certificate  of  naturalisation   outside  the  limits  of  the  United  out  of  the 
Kingdom.     The  section  provides  that :  Kingdom. 

"  An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations,  to  which  a  natural- 
born  British  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his 
certificate  of  naturalisation,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof, 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect." 

26.  This  enactment  is  so  obscurely  worded  that  it  has  been  construed  Doubt  as  to 
in  different  senses  by  different  authorities.     On  the  one  hand  it  has  ^?°he  ^ct^^f 
been  held  that  the  operation  of  the  section  is  confined  to  the  United  1870  on  this 
Kingdom  and  ceases  so  soon  as  the  naturalised  person  is  outside  its  P^ii^t. 
borders,  and  consequently  that  the  Statute  does  not  confer  upon  a 
naturalised  alien  the  status  of  a  British  subject  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  either  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  a  British  Colony :  other 
authorities  have,  however,  maintained  that  the  statute  confers  the  status 

of  a  British  subject  everywhere,  except  when  the  naturalised  person  is 
actually  within  the  country  of  which,  at  the  time  of  naturalisation  he 
was,  and  of  which  he  still  remains  a  subject. 

Amongst  other  difficulties^  this  obscurity  in  the  construction  of  this 
section  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  negotiating  the  conventions 
contemplated  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
that  naturalised  persons  shall  be  divested  of  their  former  nationality. 
It  is  impossible  to  ask  a  foreign  country  to  deprive  its  subjects  of  their 
nationality  unless  this  country  is  in  a  position  to  offer  in  return  the 
status  of  a  British  subject,  recognised  everywhere,  both  within  and 
without  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

27.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  construction  of  this  enactment,  there  Position  of 
is  no  great  difference  in  practice  between  natural-bom  and  naturalised  ^  v^^i^ 
British  subjects  so  far  as  regards  their  obligations  to  any  country  which  regards  a 
may  be  also  entitled  to  their  allegiance.     It  is  frequently  the  case  that  ^^^®^??^I**® 
a  person  who  is  a  natural-born  British  subject — for  instance,  a  person  ig  also  a 
who  is  bom  in  a  foreign  country  but  whose  father  was  bom  in  His  subject. 
Majesty's  Dominions,  is  also  the  subject  of  the  foreign  country.     But 

the  British  (xovemment  does  not  regard  such  a  person  as  entitled  to 
protection  against  any  obligation  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
country,  so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  limits  of  that  country.  A 
naturalised  person  who  is  also  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  exactly  in  the  same  position,  except  that  by  the  terms 
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of  the  section  referred  to,  he  is  not  while  in  the  foreign  country  of 
which  he  remains  a  subject  "  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject "  at  all. 
In  the  case  supposed,  neither  the  natural-born  nor  the  naturalised 
British  subject  could  be  protected  against  military  service  while  actually 
in  the  state  which  claims  his  allegiance. 

28.  In  our  opinion,  all  differences  between  the  status  of  a  natural- 
bom  British  subject  and  of  a  naturalised  British  subject  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  abolished.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  a  naturalised 
alien  should,  like  a  natural-born  British  subject,  remain  a  BritLsh  sub- 
ject everywhere  and  for  all  purposes  unless  and  until  he  divests  himself 
of  or  loses  his  nationality  in  one  of  the  ways  provided  by  law.  The  law 
of  this  country  cannot  of  course  operate  to  confer  on  or  divest  a  person 
of  any  status  existing  under  a  foreign  law,  and  ought  not  to  purport  to 
do  so.  The  drafting  of  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870  is  in  some 
particulars  open  to  criticism  on  this  ground.  It  follows  that  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  protection,  if  any,  to  be  afforded  a  person  in  any 
countiy  which,  notwithstanding  his  acquisition  of  British  nationality, 
still  under  its  laws  has  a  right  to  his  allegiance,  should  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  be  regulated  by  municipal  law,  but  must  be  regulated  by  inter- 
national comity.  It  is  most  desirable  that  cases  of  double  nationality 
should  be  reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  naturalisation  in  one  country  carries  with  it  the  loss  of 
prior  nationality,  but  in  so  far  as  this  principle  is  not  adopted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  to  act  upon  the  rule  which  is  at  present 
recognised,  that  when  a  person  has  a  double  allegiance,  he  is  under  a 
paramount  obligation  to  that  one  of  the  two  countries  in  which  he,  for 
the  time  being,  is. 

29.  At  present  naturalisation  can  be  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  A  certain  period  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  of 
service  under  the  Crown  prior  to  naturalisation  is  required. 

(&)  There  must  be  a  declaration  of  intention  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown. 

(c)  The  granting  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  is  in  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

30.  We  think  that  these  conditions  should  be  modified  in  the 
following  respects : 

We  see  no  reason  why,  if  conditions  substantially  identical  with  those 
which  qualify  for  naturalisation  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  fulfilled  by 
aliens  residing  in  any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  the 
Government  of  the  Possession  in  which  the  alien  has  satisfied  these 
conditions  should  not  have  power  to  grant,  or  to  recommend  to  the 
Home  Government  the  grant  of  complete  naturalisation  as  a  British 
subject. 

31.  This  result  might  be  attained  in  different  ways.  Probably  the 
simplest  course  would  be  to  enact  to  the  effect  that  if  it  appeared  to 
His  Majesty  in  Council  that  under  a  law  in  force  in  any  Britidi  Posses- 
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sion  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  aliens  before  admission  to  the      Pabt  I. 
rights,  privileges,  and  capacities  of  British  subjects  to  be  enjoyed  within     ^^^sons. 
the  limits  of  the  Possession  included  conditions  which  were  substantially       Cap.  I. 
the  same  as  those  required  for  the  grant  of  certificates  of  naturalisation 
under  an  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  should  be  lawful  for  His 
Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  empower  the  Governor  of  that  Possession 
in  his  discretion,  to  grant  to  any  person  on  whom  the  aforesaid  rights, 
privileges  and  capacities  had  been  conferred  under  the  local    law  a 
certificate  of  naturalisation  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  that  certificate 
should  confer  upon  the  grantee  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities, 
and  impose  upon  him  the  same  duties,  liabilities,  and  obligations  as 
those  conferred  or  imposed  by,  and  have  the  same  effect  in  all  respects 
as,  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  granted  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 

It  should  also  be  provided  that  His  Majesty  in  Council  might  revoke 
any  such  Order  when  it  appeared  that  the  law  of  the  British  Possession 
had  been  so  altered  as  not  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  Order,  but 
that,  unless  revoked,  the  Order  in  Council  should  continue  in  force 
notwithstanding  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  law  of  the 
Possession. 

In  the  case  of  a  Possession  in  regard  to  which  no  Order  in  Council 
had  been  made,  we  think  that  the  Governor  might  have  power  in  his 
discretion  to  recommend  to  the  Home  Government,  for  a  certificate  of 
naturalisation,  any  alien  whom  he  could  certify  to  have  satisfied  within 
the  Possession  conditions  identical  miUatis  mutandis  with  those  required 
for  naturalisation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  might,  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  certificate  upon  such  recom- 
mendation. Certificates  granted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  paragraph  would  confer  all  the  privileges  of  British  nationality 
both  within  and  without  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

32.  From  time  to  time,  beginning  as  early  as  the  35th  year  of  Local 
Charles  II.,  and  perhaps  earlier,  Legislatures  of  British  Possessions  naturaliaa- 
have  passed  Acts  purporting  to  confer  naturalisation  on  aliens  under 
various  specified  conditions.  Such  of  these  Acts  as  are  still  in  force 
are  set  out  in  the  Appendix.  In  so  far  as  these  Acts  purport  to  confer 
upon  aliens  certain  of  the  rights  of  natural-bom  British  subjects  within 
the  Possession,  no  question  arises.  It  has  always,  for  instance,  been 
within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  any  Possession  to  confer  upon 
an  alien  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  land  within  the  territory  affected. 
But  difficult  questions  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  may  probably 
arise  in  the  future,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  persona  so  naturalised  outside  the  limits  of  the  British 
Possession.  For  instance,  can  a  person  naturalised  locally  in  British 
India  be  convicted  in  England  for  a  murder  committed  in  France  ? 
Or  has  he  the  right  to  be  married  before  His  Majesty's  Consul-General 
at  Smyrna  ?  These  and  similar  questions,  it  will  be  observed,  affect  the 
rights  and  duties  of  locally  naturalised  persons.  It  is  another  and  a 
different  question  how  far  such  persons  should  be  recognised  as  proper 
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subjects  for  "  good  offices ''  as  between  the  British  and  Foreign  Govern- 
ments. This  is  a  matter  not  of  law  but  of  discretiou,  and  need  not  in 
our  opinion  be  considered  in  this  report.  But  we  think  that  the  legal 
position  of  such  persons  should  be  made  clear,  and  we  recommend  that 
in  substitution  for  section  i6  of  the  Act  of  1870,  a  provision  should  be 
enacted  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  affect  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  of  any  British  Possession  to  confer  upon  any  alien  to  be 
enjoyed  by  him  within  the  limits  of  that  Possession  any  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  capacities  enjoyable  therein  by  persons  bom  within  His 
Majesty  s  Dominions.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  provisions  above 
recommended  for  creating  the  full  status  of  a  British  subject,  an  enact- 
ment to  this  effect  would,  we  think,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  and  effect  of  local  naturalisation.  We  think  it  right  to  add  that 
although  the  conferring  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects 
within  the  limits  of  any  Possession  of  the  King,  but  not  elsewhere,  is 
usually  termed  ''  Naturalisation,"  that  expression  would  more  properly 
be  limited  to  the  grant  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject  which  is 
entitled  to  recognition  everywhere,  both  within  and  without  TTi^ 
Majesty's  Dominions.  Indeed,  a  case  has  occurred  in  which  the  fact  of 
a  person  having  been  admitted  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject  under 
the  law  of  a  colony  has  been  held,  probably  through  misunderstanding 
of  the  limited  character  of  the  rights  conferred,  to  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  his  nationality  in  the  country  of  his  origin. 

33.  If  these  principles  are  adopted  certificates  of  naturalisation  con- 
ferring the  status  of  a  British  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
be  given  on  similar  conditions:  (i)  By  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  (2)  by  the  Governor  of  a  British  Possession  under 
the  power  above  recommended.  The  Legislature  of  each  British  Posses- 
sion would,  as  at  present,  be  free  to  determine  the  conditions,  the  mode, 
and  the  effect  within  the  Possession  of  what  is  known  as  local  natural- 
isation. 

34.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  of  the  law 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  required  in  reference  to  (a)  the  acquisition  by 
an  alien  of  British  nationality ;  (b)  the  loss  by  a  British  subject,  whether 
natural-bom  or  naturalised,  of  British  nationality. 

35.  We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  distinction  made 
in  the  Act  of  1870,  section  8,  between  "  re-admiasion  "  and  ''  naturalisa- 
tion." A  person  who  has  become  an  alien  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  must  before  he  or  she  is  qualified  for  re-admission  fulfil  the  same 
conditions  as  are  required  for  naturalisation.  We  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  a  statutory  and  any  other  alien,  and 
consider  that  it  would  tend  to  the  simplification  of  the  law  if  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8  were  repealed  and  not  re-enacted. 

36.  The  first  condition  required  by  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  for 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  that  the  alien  should,  within 
such  limited  time  before  making  his  application  as  may  have  been 
allowed  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  either  by 
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general  order  or  on  any  special  occasion,  have  resided  in  the  JJnited      Pabt  I. 
Elngdom  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  or  have  heen  in  the     P^^aws, 
service  of  the  Crown  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.     We  see       Cap.  I. 
no  reason  to  suggest  any  alteration  of  this  provision,  except  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  case  of  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  Governors  of   British   Possessions  as  proposed  in  para- 
graph 31. 

37.  The  next  condition  required  is  that  the  alien  applying  for  natural-  Intention  to 
isation  must  intend  when  naturalised  either  to  reside  in  the  United  ^^^^^ 
Xingdom  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown. 

We  think  that  this  condition  should  be  altered  by  substituting  the 
words  "  the  King's  Dominions  "  for  ''  United  Kingdom."  We  see  no 
reason  why  residence  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  condition. 

38.  These  are  the  only  statutory  conditions  required  at  present  for  a  Avoidance 
certificate  of  naturalisation.     A  question  above  referred  to  here  arises —  ®^  certificate, 
viz.,  whether  any  and  what  provision  should  be  made  for  the  avoidance 

of  a  certificate  found  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraudulent  representar 
tions.  Those  representations  may  be  false  cither  as  re^urds  the  alleged 
facts  as  to  residence  or  as  to  the  existence  of  the  alleged  intention  to 
reside.  Residence  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof.  Intention  to  reside  is  not 
equally  capable  of  proof,  and  many  cases  have  occurred  where  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  no  such  intention  could  in  fact  have  been 
entertained.  There  are  many  cases  .where  naturalisation  has  been 
sought  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  protection  in  a  foreign  country 
in  which  the  naturalised  person  intended  to  reside.  There  is  no  power 
under  the  Act  of  1870  to  set  aside  or  revoke  a  certificate  of  naturalisa- 
tion which  has  once  been  granted  by  reason  of  its  having  been  obtained 
by  false  and  fraudulent  statements  of  fact  as  to  actual  residence,  or  as  to 
intention  to  reside. 

39.  We  think  that  there  should  be  power,  vested,  as  the  case  may  be,  Becommen- 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  or  in  the  Governor  of  a  British  Possession  to  Nation, 
which  such  an  Order  in  Council  as  has  been  above  referred  to  applies, 

to  revoke  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  which  was  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction to  have  been  obtained  by  false  or  fraudulent  representation,  and 
that  the  certificate  should  thereupon  become  void. 

40.  Except  as  hereafter  mentioned,   we  think  that  it  should  be  PersonB  under 
made  clear  that  persons  under  disability — 1.«.,  minors,  married  women,  disability. 
idiots,  and  lunatics,  should  not  be 'capable  of  receiving  certificates  of 
naturalisation. 

41.  Certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  under  the  Act  of    1870  Certificate 
should,  we  think,  operate  as  if  granted  under  the  new  Act ;  and  the  issued  under 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  empowered  to  grant,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a    ^  ^ 
•certificate  under  the  new  Act  to  any  person  holding  a  certificate  under 

the  Act  of  1844  or  who  has  been  naturalised  by  a  special  Act. 

42.  The  Act  of  1870  contains  a  provision  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Cases  of 
State  to  grant  a  certificate  of  British  nationality  to  '^  a  person  with  doubt 
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respect  to  whose  ^  nationality  as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists." 
Different  views  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  effect  and  scope  of  this 
provision.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  been  regarded  as  being  introduced 
'  simply  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  a  person  who  might  possibly  be 
already  a  British  subject,  but  who  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary 
for  naturalisation,  by  providing  that  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalisation  should  not  be  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  British  subject 
prior  to  his  naturalisation.  The  provision  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
regarded  as  having  a  much  wider  operation,  and  as  entitling  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  any  case  in  which  he  might  consider  a  doubt  existed 
whether  or  not  a  person  was  a  British  subject,  to  grant  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  naturalisation,  though  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Act  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  We  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  extends  only  to  the  granting  of  a  certificate 
in  such  a  form  as  not  to  prejudice  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
applicant  was  already  a  British  subject.  The  certificate  should  contain 
a  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  doubt,  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  conditions  ordinarily  required  for  the  grant  of  a  certificate 
should  be  observed.  This  is  in  fact  in  accordance  with  established 
practice. 

43.  Having  dealt  with  the  acquisition  of  nationality  we  next  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  ways  in  which  nationality  may  be  lost.  In  the  law  as 
it  at  present  stands,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  case  of  a  natural-bom 
and  of  a  naturalised  British  subject  are  to  some  extent  different.  By 
section  4  of  the  Naturalisation  Act  1870,  a  person  who  is  a  British 
subject  by  reason  of  his  having  been  bom  within  the  King's  Dominions^ 
but  who  also  became  at  birth  (by  reason  of  parentage  or  otherwise)  a 
subject  of  a  foreign  state  may,  if  of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  dis- 
ability, make  a  declaration  of  alienage,  and  shall  from  and  after  the 
making  of  such  declaration  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  There  is  a 
similar  provision  with  regard  to  a  person  bom  out  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  to  a  father,  being  a  British  subject.  This  section,  as  it 
stands,  is  open  to  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  it  appears  to  assume 
that  in  every  case  a  person  bom  out  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions 
to  a  father  who  is  a  British  subject,  would  be  himself  a  British 
subject.  This,  however,  is  not  always  so,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

44.  The  object  of  this  section  is  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  com- 
plications arising  from  double  nationality,  which  have  been  already 
referred  to,  by  allowing  a  person  who  is  a  natural-bom  British  subject, 
and  also  by  birth  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  the  right  of  divesting 
himself  of  his  British  nationality.  We  think  these  provisions  should 
be  simplified  and  redrafted,  but  we  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  of  the 
law.  The  only  case  in  which  a  person  who  has  become  a  British  subject 
by  naturalisation  is  empowered  to  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  is  the 
peculiar  case  provided  for  by  section  3  of  the  Act  oi  1870,  and  referred 
to  in  paragraph  26  of  this  report » 
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45.  Nationality  may  also  be  lost  when  a  British  subject,  whether      Pabt  I. 
naturalised  or  natural-born,  becomes  voluntarily  naturalised  in  a  foreign       ebsons. 
country.  Cap.  I. 

The  expression  "  voluntarily  naturalised  "  is  not  entirely  free  from  r      r 
obscurity.     Does  it  imply  some  act  done  for  the  express  and  primary  voluntary 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  foreign  nationality,  or  an  act  which,  though  naturalisation 
voluntary,  is  not  done  for  this  express  purpose,  but  for  some  other  country, 
object  to  which  change  of  nationality  is  attached  as  an  incident  ?     For 
instance,  different  views  have  been  entertained  by  different  legal  experts 
whether  the  marriage  of  a  British  subject  with  a  foreign  woman,  the 
legal  consequence  of  which  in  her  country  is  to  invest  the  husband  with 
her  nationality,  is  voluntary  naturalisation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section.     Or,  again,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  suppose  that  by  the  law  (a) 
of  a  foreign  State  all  persons  landing  on  its  shores  at  once  become  its 
subjects,  would  the  act  of  landing  with  or  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
consequence  be  a  voluntary  naturalisation  ?    We  think  that  the  law 
should  be  made  more  definite  and  that  British  nationality  should  not  be 
lost  unless  the  person  who  is  naturalised  in  the  foreign  country  has 
expressly  applied  for  naturalisation  or  done  some   act  from  which 
acceptance  of  the  foreign  nationality  may  reasonably  be  inferred.(5) 

46.  The  mode  in  which  nationality  may  be  lost  by  persons  under  Persons  under 
disability  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  portion  of  this  report.  disability. 

47.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  questions  which  have  given  rise  to  Dependent 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  practice — the  effect  of  naturalisation  upon  the  P®^^^°^' 
status  of  dependent  persons. 

48.  First  as  to  the  wife.     By  section  16  of  the  Act  of  1844  (7  &  8  Marriage  of 
Vict.  c.  66),  it  was  provided    that  any  woman  married  to  a  natural-  ^^?™?^® 
bom  subject,  or  person  naturalised,  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  subject  with 
herself  naturalised  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural-  ^^  ^li^i^* 
bom   British    subject.     No  provision  was   made   for   the   case  of  a 
natural-born  or  naturalised  British  woman  marrying  an  alien.     The 
Common  Law  still  governed  her   status,  and   she   did    not  lose   her 

British  nationality.  The  Act  of  1870  adopted  the  general  principle 
that  the  nationality  of  the  married  woman  should  be  that  of  her 
husband  :  ^'  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
state  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a  subject." 

49.  We  do  not  propose  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  law.     We  Recom- 
think,  however,  that  it  should  be  so  expressed,  as  to  purport  to  deal  "^endationa. 
only  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the  woman  becomes  or  ceases  to 

be  a  British  subject  according  to  the  law  of  this  cojuntry,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  define  her  status  as  regards  the  law  of  other  countries.  All 
that  our  law  is  concerned  with  is  whether  the  woman  is  an  alien  or  a 
British  subject,  and  when  and  by  what  means  she  ceases  to  bo,  or 
becomes,  the  one  or  the  other.      The  substantial  matters  are  that  a 

Co)  See  pp.  64,  65,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1869.    Case  of  New  Granada. 
(fi)  See  note  by  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  on  p.  40. 
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woman  who  is  an  alien  becomes  a  British  subject  by  marrying  a 
British  subject ;  that  a  woman  who  is  a  British  subject  ceases  to  be 
a  British  subject  by  marrying  an  alien ;  and  that  whenever  during 
the  continuance  of  a  marriage  the  husband  becomes  or  ceases  to  be 
a  British  subject  the  wife  at  the  same  moment  becomes  or  ceases  to 
be  a  British  subject. 

50.  It  will  be  convenient,  here,  to  consider  the  effect  upon  the  status 
of  the  woman  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  death  or  divorce.  The 
Act  of  1870  is  not  clear  as  to  the  effect  of  dissolution  of  marriage  in 
these  cases.  At  present,  if  a  woman  is  married  to  a  British  subject  or 
to  an  alien  and  the  marriage  is  terminated  by  his  death,  she  continues 
to  be  a  British  subject  or  an  alien,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  something 
further  occurs  to  alter  her  status.  The  same  probably  holds  good  when 
the  marriage  is  terminated  by  divorce.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
position  of  a  divorced  woman  should  be  made  clear. 

51.  A  question  arises  whether  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  lost 
her  British  nationality  by  marrying  an  alien,  and  has  become  a  widow, 
there  should  be  any  relaxation  of  the  ordinary  conditions  which  must 
be  fulfilled  before  she  can  be  re-admitted  to  British  nationality.  At 
present  a  widow  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  8  of  the  'Act  of 
1870.  This  is  in  practice  held  to  impose  upon  the  widow  the  same 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  intention  to  reside  as  are  imposed 
upon  any  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of  naturalisation.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  any  relaxation  of  such  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facilities  which  might  result  to  her  infant  children  to  become  more 
speedily  British  subjects,  and  so  to  relieve  them  from  any  disquali- 
fications on  this  ground  from  entering  the  public  service.  The  latter 
question,  however,  we  propose  to  deal  with  otherwise.  Apart  from  this 
indirect  advantage  we  see  no  reason  why  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
nationality  by  marrying  an  alien  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  alien,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that, 
as  is  in  fact  required  at  present,  a  woman  in  this  position  before  again 
becoming  a  British  subject  should  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for 
naturalisation. 

52.  We  havB  next  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  naturalisation  of  a  parent 
upon  the  status  of  children  bom  (i)  before,  (2)  after,  naturalisation. 

53.  The  present  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  sub-sections  3,  4, 
and  5  of  section  10  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870.  There  has  been 
some  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  this 
sectioD,(a)  but  in  recent  practice  its  effect  has  been  taken  to  be  as 
follows :  Any  child  who  is  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  whether  before 
or  after  naturalisation  of  the  parent,  and  who  during  infancy  becomes 
resident  with  the  father  or  mother  (being  a  widow)  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  deemed  to  be  a  naturalised  British  subject.     Con- 

(a)  Anson*B  History  of  the  Constitution  (Part  II.  p.  69) ;  Bioey's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
p.  19X  \  and  Hairs  Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown,  p.  27. 
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versely,  where  a  father  or  a  mother  (being  a  widow)  has  lost  British      Pabt  L 
nationality  any  child  who  daring  infancy  and  after  the  naturalisation       ^bsons, 
of  the  parents  abroad  has  become  resident  in  the  [country  where  the       Cap.  I. 
father  or  mother  is  naturalised,  and  has  according  to  the  law  of  that 
country  become  naturalised  therein,  becomes  a  subject  of  that  country 
and  thereupon  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject.    There  is  also  a  provision 
for  resumption  of  British  nationality  by  a  child  whose  parent  has  been 
re-admitted  to  that  status,  but  as  we  propose  to  dispense  with  the 
distinction   between    naturalisation  and    re-admission  this  needs  no 
further  notice. 

54.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  test  at  present  of  the  acquisition  of  Change 
British  nationality  by  an  infant  is  (i)  the  naturalisation  of  the  parent ;  ^^^^ 
(2)  residence  with  the  parent   in   the   United   Kingdom.     Loss   of 
British  nationality  depends  (i)  on  loss  by  parent ;  (2)  on  residence  in 

the  country  where  the  parent  is  naturalised ;  (3)  on  the  law  of  that 
country  recognising  the  child  as  also  naturalised  therein.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  needlessly  complicated,  and  that  it 
leaves  undefined  the  amount  and  character  of  residence  necessary  in 
each  case  to  affect  the  nationality.  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
adopt  a  clearer  and  more  easily  applied  test  of  the  nationality  of 
minor  children. 

55.  Dealing  first  with  the  case  of  children  born  before  the  naturalisa-  As  to  chil- 
tion  of  the  parent,  we  see   no  reason  why,  if   the  parent  so  desires  ^^  ^"^ 
and  the  Secretary   of   State   approves,  such   children   should   not  be  naturaliaatioB 
naturalised  at  the  same  time  with  the  parent  and  their  names  included  ^f  parent. 

in  his  certificate.  All  that  seems  necessary  is  that  the  parent  should 
make  a  declaration  of  his  intention  that  the  child  sought  to  be 
naturalised  with  him  should  reside  with  him  in  His  Majesty's 
Dominions.  It  will  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
include  or  not  to  include  the  minor  in  the  certificate.  The  nationality 
of  the  child  would  if  this  recommendation  is  adopted  be  provable  at 
once  by  the  evidence  of  the  certificate  itself,  and  would  not  depend 
upon  questions  of  law  and  fact  which  may  be  more  or  less  uncertain  and 
dij£cult  to  ascertain.  But  we  think  that  it  is  right  that  after  the  child 
comes  of  age  he  should  within  a  time  to  be  limited  (say  one  year)  have 
the  option  of  becoming  an  alien  by  declaration  of  alienage.  The  power 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  extended  to  Naturadising 
Authorities  in  British  Dominions. 

56.  If  our  recommendation  is  adopted  that  the  distinction  between  As  to 

a  natural-born  and  a  naturalised  British  subject  should  be  as  far  as  children  born 
possible  abolished,  it  should  be  enacted  that  every  child  born  to  aralisatlon. 
naturalised    father    after    naturalisation,   whether  bom   within    His 
Majesty's  Dominions  or  not,  is  a  British  subject.    The  requirement  of 
residence  with  the  naturalised  parent  which  at  present  exists  should, 
we  think,  be  abolished. 

57.  A  case  of  hardship  sometimes  arises  when  a  woman  whor  is  a  Naturalisa- 
British  subject  has  lost  her  nationality  by  marrying  an  alien,  and  is  ^^?^^^ 

certain  cases. 
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Part  I.      left  a  widow  with  infant  children.     Her  home  and  connections  being  in 

Persons,     ^j^^  United  Kingdom  she  desires  her  infant  sons  to  enter  the  British 

Cap.  I.      army,  or  navy,  or  some  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.     She  cannot,  how- 

ever,   be    readmitted   to   British   nationality   without  satisfying    the 

requirement  of  five  years'  residence,  and  consequently  the  sons  cannot 
obtain  the  necessary  naturalisation  by  ''  becoming  resident "  with  her. 
The  difficulty  has  been  hitherto  met  by  the  Secretary  of  State  feeling 
himself  at  liberty  to  grant  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  to  a  minor  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  enter  the  public  service.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  the  Act  of  1870  contemplates  the  grant  of  a  certificate 
to  a  minor  at  all.  We  think  this  power  should  be  expressly  given,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  entitled  in  suitable  cases,  for 
special  reasons  which  he  may  consider  sufficient,  to  grant  to  a  minor  a 
certificate  of  naturalisation  without  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
ordinarily  required. 
Loss  of  58.  With  regard  to  the  effect  upon  a  minor  child  of  loss  of  British 

nationality  nationality  by  the  father,  whether  by  declaration  of  alienage  or  other- 
upon  fathers  wise,  we  think  that  the  principle  that  the  nationality  of  a  minor  child 
losing  it.  should  depend  upon  that  of  the  father  should  govern,  and  that  the 
child  should  lose  his  British  nationality  at  the  same  moment  that  his 
father  becomes  an  alien.  Any  hardship  which  this  rule  might  work 
in  individual  cases  would,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  obviated  by  the 
power  above  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
grant  certificates  for  sufficient  reasons  to  minors. 
Children  of  59.  The  status  of  the  children  of  a  widow  of  a  British  subject  who 

loses  her  nationality  by  marriage  with  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State  is 
somewhat  obscure  under  the  provisions  of  section  10  (3)  of  the  Act 
of  1870.  According  to  one  view,  if  she  not  only  becomes  an  alien  by 
English  law,  but  also  becomes  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  and  the  child 
by  her  former  husband  becomes  resident  in  the  foreign  •  country,  and 
also  becomes  naturalised  therein,  such  child  becomes  a  subject  of  that 
State  and  loses  British  nationality.  A  doubt  has,  however,  been 
expressed  whether  this  provision  applies  to  the  case  of  a  widow  who 
loses  her  nationality  by  marriage  with  an  alien.  We  recommend  that 
this  obscurity  should  be  cleared  up.  We  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to 
the  most  desirable  amendment  of  the  law.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee think  that  the  marriage  of  a  widow — ^being  a  British  subject — 
with  an  alien  should  not  affect  the  national  status  of  her  children — 
if  any — by  her  first  husband,  whether  or  not  they  became  residents  in, 
and  subjects  of,  the  country  of  the  second  husband.  To  meet  the  case 
where  the  children  as  a  fact  follow  the  mother  and  are  invested  with 
the  nationality  of  the  stepfather,  they  think  that  such  children  should 
be  empowered  on  coming  of  age  to  make  a  declaration  of  alienage. 
The  minority  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with 
principle  to  provide  that  when  a  widow  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject 
by  reason  of  her  marriage  with  an  alien,  her  infant  children  should 
also  cease  to  be  British  subjects;  but  should  be  entitled  to  resume 


■widow. 
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British  Nationality  by  a  declaration  to  be  made  within  one  year  after  Pabt  L 

coming  oi  age.  . 

60.  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  services  of  our  oap.  I. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wheeler,  especially  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
voluminous  materials  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  consider. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  existing  Statute  Law  relating  to  the 
acquisition  and  loss  of  British  Nationality  should  be  consolidated,  and 
that  the  Statutes  25  Edw.  III.  Stat.  2  ;  7  Anne  c.  5,  s.  3 ;  12  &  13 
Will.  III.  c.  2  (part);  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  s.  i ;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21 ; 
33  Vict.  c.  14;  33  <fc  34  Vict.  c.  102;  35  <k  36  Vict.  c.  39;  58  &  59 
Tict.  c.  43  ;  should  be  repealed. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  existing  law  as  to  acquisition  of  British 
Nationality  by  parentage  should  be  re-enacted  in  a  simpler  form,  with 
this  exception,  that  where  the  father  was  born  out  of  His  Majesty*s 
Dominions  a  child  also  bom  out  of  sudi  Dominions  should  not  be  a 
British  subject.  We  also  recommend  that  the  law  as  to  birth  on 
board  a  British  ship  should  be  declared  as  stated  in  paragraph  12 
of  this  report. 

3.  We  recommend  that  provision  should  be  made  by  legislation  enabling 
a  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Governor  of  a  British  Possession,  to  confer 
the  status  of  a  British  subject  upon  persons  who  fulfil  the  requisite 
conditions  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  that  the  status  so 
conferred  should  be  recognised  by  British  law  everywhere,  both  within 
and  without  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  This  provision  should  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  any  British  Possession 
to  provide  for  the  conferring  upon  any  persons  under  such  conditions  as 
it  might  see  fit  the  whole  or  any  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  within 
its  own  territory. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  acquisition 
and  loss  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject  should  remain  as  at  present, 
with  the  modifications  as  to  residence,  revocability  of  certificate,  and 
otherwise,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  report. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  law  as  to  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  the 
status  of  a  British  subject  by  persons  under  disability  should  be  simpli- 
fied and  modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  detail  in  the  report. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

KENELM  E.  DIGBY. 
F.  H.  VILLIERS. 
D.  FITZPATRIOK.(a) 
W.  Whbelkb,  W.  E.  DAVIDSON. 

Secretary.  H.  BERTRAM  COX. 

(a)  Subject  to  this,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  that  what  is  suggested  at  the  end  of 
pSTtk,  45  iB  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguities  and  hardships  arising  from  the 
present  law.    See  my  note  of  the  i6th  July  1901  appended. — D.  F.  P. 
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Pbbsons.  Note  by  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick. 

Cap.  !•  Section  6  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  provides  that  a  British 

subject  who  has  "  voluntarily  become  naturalised  "  in  a  foreign  State, 

shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject. 

This  provision  is  clear  enough,  and  right  enough,  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  applies  to  a  foreign  State  for  what 
may  be  called  '*  naturalisation  in  solemn  form,"  or  in  which,  as,  e.g.^ 
under  the  first  clause  of  Art.  9  of  the  amended  French  Code,  he  resorts 
to  some  other  official  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  foreign 
nationality. 

But  suppose  a  British  subject,  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  own  comfort 
or  happiness,  or  advancement,  takes,  in  a  foreign  country,  some  action, 
having  in  itself  no  relation  whatever  to  the  acquisition  of  a  national 
character,  as,  e.^.,  if  he  sets  up  some  sort  of  business  there,  or  acquiree 
some  sort  of  property  there,  or  marries  a  woman  of  the  country,  or  if 
he  merely  resides  there  for  a  certain  time — and  suppose  the  law  of  that 
country  chooses,  thereupon,  ipso  facto,  to  confer  or  impose  upon  him  its 
nationality,  either  absolutely,  or  unless  he  has  taken  some  step  to  ward 
off  this  result.  In  regard  to  such  a  case,  two  questions  present  them- 
selves, viz. : — ^first,  are  we  to  hold  that  that  British  subject  has  *'  volun- 
tarily become  naturalised  "  within  the  meaning  of  Section  6  of  our  Act  ? 
and  second,  if  we  are,  ought  that  section  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is 
without  some  amendment  ?  As  to  the  former  question,  the  answer  to 
it,  we  have  been  advised,  is  in  the  affirmative,  provided  the  British 
subject  had  actual  notice  of  the  foreign  law— otherwise  in  the  negative. 
As  to  the  latter  question,  assuming,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  the 
answer  to  the  former  question  is  correct^  I  think  that  the  law  stands  in 
need  of  s^endment.  To  say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  making 
the  retention  or  loss  of  a  man's  British  national  character  dependent 
on  the  state  of  his  knowledge  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  even  if  the  British  subject  concerned  has  notice  of  the  foreign  law, 
it  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  harsh  thing  to  deprive  him  of  his 
British  nationality. 

I  may  observe  that  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  foreign  laws  to 
which  I  refer  have  been  condemned,  both  as  offending  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  should  not  be  invested  with  a  new  national  character* 
unless  he  actually  applies  for  or  accepts  it,  and  also  as  laying  a  trap  for 
the  unwary,  (a)  But  it  is  open  to  every  State  to  enact  such  laws  if  it 
thinks  fit^  and  if  one  of  our  subjects  thoughtlessly  brings  himself  within 
the  operation  of  such  a  law,  he  must  forfeit  all  claim  to  our  protection, 
so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  which  he  has 
thus  become  a  subject.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
thoughtlessnessp  and  he  must  accept  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  British  nationality.     No 

(a)  See  Cogordan,  pp.  11 7-18,  and  Hall,  Foreign  Juriediction,  pp.  46  and  47. 
See  also  Calvo.  §  644. 
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doubt  if  he  retains  it  we  have  the  awkward  result  of  a  double  nationality,      Pabt  I. 
but  I  do  not  think  that    is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sufficiently       bbsokb. 
strong  reason   for  depriving  him  of    his    British   nationality.     The       Cap.  I. 
position  was  discussed  in  an  article  by  M.  Bobinet  de  Clery  in  the  year 
1875  with  reference  to  provisions  of  the  Code  Civil  as  they  then  stood, 
and  it  was  further  discussed  in  1886  in  the  debates  on  the  amending 
law  which  was  passed  in  1889.     The  view  taken  was  that  the  acquisition 
by  a    French   subject   of   a  foreign   nationality   otherwise    than   by 
naturalisation  in  solemn  form,  should  not  entail  the  loss  of  his  French 
nationality  unless  he  had  either  applied  for  or  accepted  that  foreign 
nationality ;  and  in  the  law  of  1889  it  was  provided  (Art.  17,  cl.  i)  that 
the  acquisition  by  Lim  of  a  foreign  nationality  ''par  Teffet de  la  loi "  (as 
distinguished  from  its  acquisition  by  naturalisation  in  solemn  form) 
should  not   have  this  effect   except  where   he  obtained   the  foreign 
nationality  on  his  own  application  (sur  sa  demande).(a) 

I  would  suggest  that,  following  pretty  closely  this  e2uimple,  there 
should  be  substituted  for  the  present  provision  of  Section  6  a  clause  to 
the  e£fect  that  a  British  subject  should  cease  to  be  such  if  he,  not  being 
under  any  disability,  acquired  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  State  in 
puraiutnce  of  an  official  procedure  eetablishedfor  that  purpose,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  applied  for  or  accepted  that  nationality. 

This  would  provide  for  all  ordinary  cases  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
hit,  but  there  would  remain  two  exceptional  cases  for  consideration. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  British  subject  acquiring  the  nationality  of 
a  foreign  State  ipso  facto  by  accepting  service  under  the  €k)verninent' 
of  that  State. 

I  think  it  should  be  provided  that  such  a  man  should  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject  unless  he  had  accepted  such  service  with  the  previous 
consent  of  the  British  Grovemment. 

The  second  case  is  the  rare  one  of  a  British  subject  having  the 
nationality  of  a  foreign  State  conferred  on  him  personally  (say)  in 
recognition  of  eminent  services,  by  a  special  grant  of  the  Legislature  or 
other  authority  in  that  State  which,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  would  seem 
to  have  been  made  spontaneously  and  without  any  sort  of  application 
or  acceptance  on  his  part.(5)  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  provide  for 
this  case  it  would  probably  be  best  to  enact  that  the  person  so  naturalised 
should  cease  to  be  a  British  siibject  on  the  expiration  of  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  naturalisation  unless  within  that  time  he  sent  to 
the  proper  authority  of  the  foreign  State  a  protest  against  the 
naturalisation  or  the  British  Government  assented  to  the  naturalisation. 

D.  FiTZPATBICK. 

July  16,  1901. 

(a)  Journal  du  droit  international  priv6  for  1875,  p.  80.     Weiss  droit  international 
priv6,  T.  i.,  pp.  450-52. 
(If)  See  WeisB,  op.  cit,  pp.  446,  447. 
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33  YiCT.  c.  14. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  legal  condition  of  Aliens  and 
British  Subjects.  [12th  May  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  legal 
condition  of  aliens  and  British  subjects : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  maybe  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Naturalisation 
Act,  1870." 

Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

2.  Real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  taken, 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  by  a  natural-born  British  subject ;  and  a  title  to  real  and 
personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  derived  through,  from, 
or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  a  natural-born  British  subject: 
Provided — 

(i)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  on  an  alien  to  hold 
real  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall 
not  qualify  an  alien  for  any  office  or  for  any  municipal, 
parliamentary,  or  other  franchise : 

(2)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitle  an  alien  to  any  right  or  privi- 

lege as  a  British  subject,  except  such  rights  and  privileges  in 
respect  of  property  as  are  hereby  expressly  given  to  him  : 

(3)  That  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or 

personal  property  to  which  any  person  has  or  may  become 
entitled,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  in  possession  or 
expectancy,  in  pursuance  of  any  disposition  made  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  devolution  by  law 
on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act. 

3.  Where  Her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention  with  any 
foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  State 
who  have  been  naturalised  as  British  subjects  may  divest  themselves 
of  their  status  as  such  subjects,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by 
Order  in  Council,  to  declare  that  such  convention  has  been  entered  into 
by  Her  Majesty ;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  Order  in  Council, 
any  person  being  originally  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State  referred  to 
in  such  Order,  who  has  been  naturalised  as  a  British  subject,  may, 
within  such  limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  convention,  make 
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a  declaration  of   alienage,    and    from  and  after  the  date  of   his  so      Part  I. 
making  such    declaration  such  person  shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien,     -Persons. 
and  as  a  subject  of    the    State  to   which  he  originally  belonged  as       Cap.  I. 
aforesaid. 

A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say, — 
If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction^  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being 
authorised  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to  administer 
an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  of  Her  Majesty. 

4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  bom  within  the  How  British- 
Dominions  of  Her  Majesty  is  a  natural-bom  subject,  but  who  also  at  ^™  subject 

«'      •'  «*      '  may  cease  to 

the  time  of  his  birth  became  under  the  law  of  any  foreign  State  a  be  euch. 
subject  of  such  State,  and  is  still  such  subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and 
not  nnder  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration  of  alienage 
such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Any  person  who  is 
bom  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  of  a  father  being  a  British  subject 
may,  if  of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such 
declaration  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject. 

5.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  alien  shall  not  be  Alien  not 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietcUe  HngtuBy  but  shall  be  triable  in  e^ti*J?d  to 

the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  natural-bom  subject.  medietate 

linguce. 

EospatricUion, 

6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any  Capacity  of 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not  ^'j!^^  . 
under  any  disability  voluntarily  become  naturalised  in  such  State,  shall,  renounce 
from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalised  in  such  ^legiance  to 
foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be    ^       J     7* 
regarded  as  an  alien :  Provided — 

(i)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  voluntarily  become  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State  and 
yet  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject,  he  may,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  make  a 
declaration  that  he  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject, 
and  upon  such  declaration  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
declaration  of  British  nationality  being  made,  and  upon  his 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  declarant  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  and  to  have  been  continually  a  British  subject ;  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  in  which  he  has  been  natiiralised,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
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Pabt  I.  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of 

Pbbsons.  ^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^t . 

Cap.  I.  (2)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  be  made,  and  the  oath  of 

allegiance  be  taken,  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  declarant 
be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,, 
of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  o£Bcer  for  the  time 
being  authorised  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant 
is  to  administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  l^al 
purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  the  presence 
of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  Her 
Majesty. 

Natwralisaiion  and  ResumpUon  of  Britieh  Nationality, 

Certificate  of  7*  An  alien  who  within  such  limited  time  before  making  the  applica- 
natorallBa-  ^q^  hereinafter  mentioned  as  may  be  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty'a 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  either  by  general  order  or  on  any  special 
occasion,  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
five  years,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  and  intends,  when  naturalised,  either  to  reside  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  serve  under  the  Grown,  may  apply  to  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  naturali- 
sation. 

The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application  such  evidence 
of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to  reside  or  serve,  as  such 
Secretary  of  State  may  require.  The  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  adduced,  shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into 
consideration,  and  may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason,  give  or 
withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  decision,  but  such  certificate  shall  not 
take  e£fect  until  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations,  to  which  a 
natural-bom  British  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to 
obtaining  his  certificate  of  naturalisation,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British 
subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  efiect. 

The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid  grant  a  special 
certificate  of  naturalisation  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whose  nation- 
ality as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists,  and  he  may  specify  in  such 
certificate  that  the  grant  thereof  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  the 
grant  of  such  special  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  nny  admission 
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Part  I 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  .was  not  previously  a  British     Pebsons. 

subject.  —^ 

An  alien  who  has  been  naturalised  previously  to  the  passing  of  this ' 


Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  naturalisa- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of 
State  to  grant  such  certificate  to  such  naturalised  alien  upon  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such  cer- 
-tificdte  might  have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not  been  previously 
naturalised  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  A   natural-bom   British  subject  who   has    become  an  alien  in  Certificate  of 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  If'Sf ??-^^^ 
alien,  may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  and  adducing  the  same  nationality, 
evidence  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate 

•of  nationality,  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  for  a  certificate,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of  re- 
;ad mission  to  British  nationality,  re-admitting  him  to  the  status  of  a 
British  subject.  The  said  Secretary  of  Stnte  shall  have  the  same 
discretion  as  to  the  giving  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  as  in  the 
•case  of  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
shall  in  like  manner  be  required  previously  to  the  issuing  of  the 
•certificate. 

A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
re-admission,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  previous  transaction,  resume 
his  position  as  a  British  subject ;  with  this  qualification,  that  within 
the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  became  a  subject  he  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  that  foreign  State  according  to  the  laws  thereof,  or  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  efiect. 

The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of 
re-admission  to  British  nationality  in  the  case  of  any  statutory  alien 
being  in  any  British  Possession,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Governor 
of  such  Possession;  and  residence  in  such  Possession  shall,  in  the 
case  of  such  person,  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United 
Elingdom. 

9.  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  Form  of  oath 
in  the  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  ^^  allegiance. 

"I  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 

bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and 
-successors,  according  to  law.     So  help  me  Gon." 

^ationcU  sUUua  of  married  women  <md  infant  children, 

10.  The  following  enactments  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the  National 

national  status  of  women  and  children :  status  of 

married 
(i)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  State  women  and 

of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a  subject :  ^  vm^ 
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Pabt  I.  (2)  A  widow  being  a  natur$il-born  British  subject,  who  has  become 

Pebsons.  gj^  alien  by  or  in  consequence  of  her  marriage,  shall  be  deemed 

Cap.  I.  to  be  a  statutory  alien,  and  may  as  such  at  any  time  during 

widowhood  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act : 

(3)  Where  the  father  being  a  British  subject,  or  the  mother  being  a 

British  subject  and  a  widow,  becomes  an  alien  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  every  child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during 
infancy  has  become  resident  in  the  country  where  the  father 
or  mother  is  naturalised,  and  has,  according  to  the  laws  of 
-  such  country,  become  naturalised  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  subject  of  the  State  of  which  the  father  or  mother  has 
become  a  subject  and  not  a  British  subject : 

(4)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained  a 

certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  every  child 
of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has  become 
resident  in  the  British  Dominions  with  such  father  or  mother, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the  position  of  a  British 
subject  to  all  intents  : 

(5)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained  a 

certificate  of  naturalisation  in  the  United  Kingdom  every  child 
of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has  become  resi- 
dent with  such  father  or  mother  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  naturalised  British  subject. 

Supplemental  Provisions. 

Regulations         ii.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  by 
a^  to  registra-  regulation  provide  for  the  following  matters  : — 

(i)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  British  nationality : 

(2)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  naturalisation  in  the 

United  Kingdom : 

(3)  The  form   and  registration  of  certificates  of   re-cuimission    ta 

British  nationality : 

(4)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  alienage : 

(5)  The  registration  by  officers  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service 

of  Her  Majesty  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  British  subjects 
who  may  be  bom  or  die  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and 
of  the  marriages  of  persons  married  at  any  of  her  Mc^est^s 
embassies  or  legations :  (a) 

(6)  The  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 

registration  or  safe  keeping,  or  of  being  produced  as  evidence, 
of  any  declarations  or  certificates  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  out  of  the  United  Elingdom,  or  of  any  copies  of  such 
declarations  or  certificates,  also  of  copies  of  entries  contained 

(a)  These  words  "  and  of  the  marriages  of  persons  married  at  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
embassies  or  legations  "  are  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Marriages  Act  1892,  Sched.  I. 
(55  *  56  Vict  c.  23),  qu.  V, 
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in  any  register  kept  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  pursuance      Pabt  I. 
of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of       ^"^^^' 
this  Act :  Cap.  I. 

(7)  With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  the  imposition  and  application 
of  fees  in  respect  of  any  registration  authorised  to  be  made 
by  this  Act,  and  in  respect  of  the  making  any  declaration  or 
the  grant  of  any  oertificate  authorised  to  be  made  or  granted 
by  this  Act. 
The  said  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  further  regulation,  may  repeal,  alter, 
or  add  to  any  regulation  previously  made  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this 
section. 

Any  regulation  made  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  in 
this  Act,  but  shall  not  so  far  as  respects  the  imposition  of  fees  be  in 
force  in  any  British  Possession,  and  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  any 
other  matter,  be  in  force  in  any  British  Possession  in  which  any  Act  or 
ordinance  to  the  contrary  of  or  inconsistent  with  any  such  direction 
may  for  the  time  being  be  in  force. 

12.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  evidence  Regulations 
under  this  Act : —  *®.^ 

(i)  Any  declaration  authorised  to  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
proved  in  any  legal  proceeding  by  the  [production  of  the 
original  declaration,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be 
a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  or  by  any  person  authorised  by  regulations  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified 
copies  of  such  declaration,  and  the  production  of  such 
declaration  or  copy  shall  be  evidence  of  the  person  therein 
named  as  declarant  having  made  the  same  at  the  date  in  the 
said  declaration  mentioned  : 

(2)  A  certificate  of  naturalisation  may  be  proved  in  any  legal  pro- 

ceeding by  the  production  of  the  original  certificate^  or  of  any 
copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  any  person 
authorised  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of  such 
certificate : 

(3)  A  certificate  of   re-admission    to    British   nationality  may  be 

proved  in  any  legal  proceeding  by  the  production  of  the 
original  certificate,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be 
a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  or  by  any  person  authorised  by  regulations  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give 
certified  copies  of  such  certificate  : 

(4)  Entries  in  any  register  authorised  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 

this  Act  shall    be  proved    by   such  copies  and   certified   in 
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such  maimer  as  may  be  directed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  copies  of  such  entries 
shall  be  evidence  of  any  matters  by  this  Act  or  by  any 
regulation  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  authorised  to  be 
inserted  in  the  register : 
(5)  The  Documentary  Evidence  Act,  1868,  shall  apply  to  any 
regulation  made  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  pursuance  of 
or  for  the  purpose  of  carr3dng  into  effect  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


Saving  of 
letters  of 
denization. 
Saving  as  to 
British  ships. 

Saving  of 
allegiance 
prior  to  ex- 
patriation. 

Power  of 
colonies  to 
legislate  with 
respect  to 
natoralisa- 
tion. 


Definition  of 
terms. 


Miscellaneoua, 

13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  grant  of  letters  of 
denization  by  Her  Majesty. 

14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  qualify  an  alien  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  British  ship. 

15.  Where  any  British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  be- 
come an  alien,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability 
in  respect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming  an 
alien. 

16.  All  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly  made 
by  the  legislature  of  any  British  Possession  for  imparting  to  any 
person  the  privileges^  or  any  of  the  privileges,  of  naturalisation,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  such  person  within  the  limits  of  such  Possession,  shaJl 
within  such  limits  have  the  authority  of  law,  but  shall  be  subject 
to  be  confirmed  or  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  same  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  rules  in  and  subject  to  which  Her  Majesty  has 
power  to  confirm  or  disallow  any  other  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  in 
that  Possession. 

17.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject- 
matter  thereof, — 

^  Disability  "  shall  mean  the  status  of  being  an  infant,  lunatic,  idiot, 
or  married  woman : 

''British  Possession"  shall  mean  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  territories  and  places 
under  one  legislature  are  deemed  to  be  one  British  Possession  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

^  The  Governor  of  any  British  Possession "  shall  include  any 
person  exercising  the  chief  authority  in  such  Possession : 

''  Officer  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty  "  shall  mean  any 
Ambassador,  Minister  or  Charg^  d' Affaires,  or  Secretary  of 
Legation,  or  any  person  appointed  by  such  Ambassador,  Minister, 
Oharg^  d' Affaires,  or  Secretary  of  Legation  to  execute  any  duties 
imposed  by  this  Act  on  an  officer  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
Her  Majesty : 

''  Officer  in  the  Consular  Service  of  Her  Majesty "  shall  mean  and 
include  Consul-General,    Consul,  Vice-Consul,    and    Consular 
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Agent,  and  any  person  for  the  time  being  discharging  the  duties      Pabt  I. 

?ERS01CS 

Cap.  I. 


of  Consul-General,  Consul,  Viee-Consul,  and  Consular  Agent.  


Repeal  of  Acts  tneniioned  in  SchediUe. 


1 8.  The  several  Acts  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Repeal  of 
schedule  annexed  hereto  shall  be  wholly  repealed,  and  the  Acts  set  ^^ 
forth  in  the  third  part  of  the  said  schedule  shall  be  repealed  to  the 
extent  therein  mentioned ;  provided  that  the  repeal  enacted  in  this  Act 
fihall  not  affect — 

(i)  Any  right  acquired  or  thing  done  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  Any  liability  accruing  before  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

(3)  Any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  other  punishment  incurred  or  to  be 

incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed  before  the  pasaing 
of  this  Act : 
{4)  The  institution  of  any  investigation  or  legal  pitxseeding  or  any 
other  remedy  for  ascertaining  or  enforcing  any  such  liability, 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as  aforesaid. 


SCHEDULE, 

^OTE. — Reference  is  made  to  the  repeal  of  the  ''  whole  Act "  where 
portions  have  been  repealed  before,  in  order  to  preclude  henceforth 
the  necessity  of  looking  back  to  previous  Acts. 

This  Schedule,  so  far  as  respects  Acts  prior  to  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  other  than  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  refers  to  the 
edition  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission^ 
intituled  "  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm ;  printed  by  Command  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  in  pursuance  of  an  Address 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  From  original 
Records  and  authentic  ManuEcripts." 

Part  I. 

Acts  wholly  repealed,  other  than  Acts  of  the  Irish 

Parll^uent, 
Date,  Title, 

7  Jas.  I.  c.  2    *        -     An  Act  that  all  such  an  are  to  be  naturalised  or 

restored  in  blood  shall  first  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
II  Will.  3.  c.  6.  (a)  -     An  Act  to  enable  His  Majesty's  natural-bom 

subjects  to  inherit  the  estate  of  their  an- 
cestors, either  lineal  or  collateral,  notwith- 
standing their  father  or  mother  were  aliens, 

•  II  &  12  Wm,  3  (Ruflf). 
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Pabt  I.  Bate.  Title. 

Pbbsons.     j^  Q30.  2.  c.  7  *    Au  Act  for  naturalising    such  foreign    Pro- 

Gj^P,  J.  testants  and  others  therein  mentioned,  as  are 

settled  or  shall  settle  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 

colonies  in  America. 
30  Geo.  2.  a  44         -    An  Act  to  extend  the   provisions  of  an  Act 

made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  His  present 
Majesty's  reign,  intituled  "An  Act  for 
naturalising  foreign  Protestants  and  others 
therein  mentioned,  as  are  settled  or  shall 
settle  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  in 
America,  to  other  foreign  Protestants  who- 
conscientiously  scruple  the  taking  of  an 
oath." 

13  Geo.  3.  c.  25         -     An  Act  to  explain  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one 

of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
late  Majesty,  "  for  naturalising  such  foreign 
Protestants  and  others,  as  are  settled  or 
shall  settle  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  colonies- 
in  America,"  and  the  other  of  the'  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty, 
"  for  naturalising  such  foreign  Protestants 
*  .  .  as  have  served  or  shall  serve  as  officers  or 

soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  Royal  American 
regiment,  or  as  engineers  in  America." 

14  Greo.  3.  c.  84        -    An  Act  to  prevent  certain  inconveniences  that 

may  happen  by  bills  of  naturalisation. 
16  Geo.  3.  c.  52         -     An  Act  to  declare  His  Majesty's  natural-bom 

subjects  inheritable  to  the  estates  of  their 
ancestors,  whether  lineal  or  collateral,  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,, 
notwithstanding  their  father  or  mother  were 
aliens. 

6  Geo,  4.  c.  67  -    An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in 

the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  James  the  First,  intituled  "An  Act 
that  all  such  as  are  to  be  naturalised  or  re- 
stored in  blood  shall  first  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  the  oath  of  supremacy." 

7  (k  8  Vict.  c.  66       -    An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  aliens. 
10  ds  It  Yict.  c.  83  -     An  Act  for  the  naturalisation  of  aliens. 
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Pabt  II. 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  wholly  repealed. 


Date. 
14&15  Chas.  2.  c.  13 


2  Anne,  c.  14  - 

19  <k  20  Geo.  3.  c.  29 


23  <fe  24  Geo.  3.  c.  38 


36  €teo.  3.  c.  48 


Title. 

An  Act  for  enoouraging  Protestant  strangers 
and  others  to  inhabit  and  plant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

An-  Act  for  naturalising  of  all  Protestant 
strangers  in  this  kingdom. 

An  Act  for  naturalising  such  foreign  merchants, 
traders,  artificers,  artisans,  manufacturers, 
workmen,  seamen,  farmers,  and  others  as 
shall  settle  in  this  kingdom. 

An  Act  for  extending  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  in  this  kingdom  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
intituled  ''An  Act  for  naturalising  such 
foreign  merchants,  traders,  artificers,  artisans, 
manufacturers,  workmen,  seamen,  farmers, 
and  others  as  shall  settle  in  this  kingdom." 

An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act,  intituled 
''An  Act  for  naturalising  such  foreign  mer- 
chants, traders,  artificers,  artisans,  manu- 
facturers, workmen,  seamen,  farmers,  and 
others  who  shall  settle  in  this  kingdom." 


PART  I. 

Persons. 
Cap.  I. 


4  Geo.  I.  c.  9 
(Act  of  Irish 
Parliament.) 


6  Geo.  4.  c.  50  - 


3&4  Will.4.  c.  91 


Part  III. 
Acts  partially  repealed. 


Extent  of  Bepeal. 
So  far  as  it  makes  per- 
petual the  Act  of 
2  Anne,  c.  14. 


An  Act  for  reviving,  con- 
tinuing, and  amending 
several  statutes,  made  in 
this  kingdom  heretofore 
temporary. 

An  Act  for  consolidating    The  whole  of  sect.  47. 
and  amending  the  laws 
relative    to  Jurors   and 
Juries. 

An  Act  consolidating  and    The  whole  of  sect;  37. 
amending  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  Jurors  and  Juries 
in  Ireland. 


•        •       • 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DOMICIL. 


By  the  law  of  England,  and  of  all  other  civilised  countries, 
each  individual  has  ascribed  to  him  at  his  birth  two  distinct 
legal  stcUvs  or  conditions :  one  by  virtue  of  which  he  becomes 
the  subject  of  some  particular  country,  binding  him  by  the  tie 
of  natural  allegiance,  which  is  called  his  political  status  or 
nationality,  and  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
chapter ;  the  other,  by  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  the  citizen 
of  some  particular  country,  as  such  possessed  of  certain  muni- 
cipal rights,  and  subject  to  certain  obligations.  This  is  called 
his  civil  staim,  entirely  distinct  from  the  first,  which  depends 
on  different  laws  in  different  countries ;  whereas  the  civil  status 
is  governed  universally  by  the  single  principle  of  domicil,  the 
criterion  established  by  international  law  for  determining  it.(a) 
As  to  the  proper  definition  of  domicil,  much  difficulty  has 
always  been  felt.  Dr.  Phillimore  defines  it  as  "  a  residence  at 
a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive  or  presumptive 
proof  of  an  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited  time.'X6) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  kiTid  of  residence  which 
is  essential  to  domicil,  but  the  conception  itself  may  be,  perhaps, 
more  accurately  explained  as  the  relation  of  an  individttal  to  a 
particular  State  which  arises  from  his  residence  within  its  limits  as 
a  member  of  its  community.  There  must  be  always  one  particular 
State  towards  which  this  relation  exists,  and  there  can  never 
be  more  than  one  at  the  same  time.(c)  (Story's  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  45.)  Mr.  Westlake  (Private  International  Law,  §  30) 
asserts  that  domicil  is  '*  the  legal  conception  of  residence,"  par- 
ticularised and  defined  only  for  the  sake  of  legal  precision; 
but  as  he  admits  immediately  afterwards  that  residence  is  not 

(a)  Per  Lord  Weetbury  in  Udny  v.  Udny^  L.  B.  i  H.  L.,  Sc.  460. 

(V)  Phillimore's  Law  of  Domicil,  p.  13.  Adopted  by  Lord  Westbury  in  Udny  v. 
Udny,  In  Bell  v.  Kennedy^  L.  B.  i  H.  L.,  Sc.  307,  tiie  same  judge  said  that  domicil 
was  "  the  relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  particular 
locality  or  country  ; "  which  is  said  in  Abd-ul  Messih  v.  Farra,  13  App.  Cas.  431  ; 
57  L.  J.  P.  C.  91,  to  be  more  accurate. 

(c)  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  double  domicil,  see  Sofnerville  v.  Somerville,  5  Ves. 

749. 
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domicil,  unless  accompanied  by  the  particular  circumstances     pabt  I. 
under  which  the  law  will  recognise  it,  it  is  evident  that  such  a    ^^^^ 
definition  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  .(a)     What  those  circum-     Cap.  ll. 
stances  are,  is  just  the  question  which  it   is   the   object  of 
definition  to  answer.     Where  a  man  resides  is  always  a  matter 
of  {&ct,(b)  and  when  this  fact  is  once  ascertained,  the  legal  idea 
of  domicil  comes  at  once  into  existence.     There  must  therefore 
be  a  territory  or  country  with  which  to  associate  the  idea  of 
domicil ;  and  mere  residence  in  a  community,  exempt  from  the 
real  local  jurisdiction  (as  at  Shanghai  in  China),  will  not  do.(c) 

The  domicil  which  attaches  to  a  man  at  the  moment  of  his  Domicil  of 
birth,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  domicil  of  origin,  is  in^"*^^ 
ordinary  cases  that  of  his  father ;  though  where  a  child  is 
posthumous  or  illegitimate  (^)  the  domicil  of  its  mother  is 
necessarily  taken  to  decide  its  own.  Cases  can  of  course  be 
suggested  where  the  domicil  must  be  decided  by  the  place  of 
birth,  or  even  some  other  place ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  child  found  exposed,  whose  parents  are  unknown.  In 
ordinary  cases,  however,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  that  of  one  of 
the  parents,  and  during  legal  infancy  it  changes  with  that  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Mr.  Westlake  points  out  (P.  I.  Law,§  37) 
that  a  married  minor  must  be  regarded  as  aui  juris  for  the 
purposes  of  domicil,  since  on  his  or  her  marriage  a  new  home 
is  founded.  In  such  a  case  the  question  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  fact,  and  if  the  minor,  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
continued  to  reside  with  his  or  her  parents,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  consider  it,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  only  one 
locality  to  which  the  domicil  could  possibly  be  attributed.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  domicil  of  an  orphan  must  be  decided  by 
that  of  its  legal. guardian,  and  when  this  test  cannot  be  applied, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  the  place  where  the  child  in  fact 
resides.  A  doubt  has,  however,  been  raised,  whether  the  legal 
guardian  of  an  infEuit  can  change  its  domicil,  with  the  effect  in 
many  cases  of  bringing  it  under  the  influence  of  a  law  of  suc^ 
cession  more  favourable  to  himself.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
when  that  guardian  is  a  surviving  mother,  or  even,  it  would 

(a)  See  MaUass  v.  Maltau,  i  Roberts,  74,  and  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  CL  A;  F.  S42. 

{b)  Bempde  v.  Johmtifne,  3  Ves.  Jun.  201. 
.  (r)  ToataFs  Truds,  23  Ch.  B.  532.  "  Reaidenoe  in  a  territory  or  country  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  legal  idea  of  domicil "  :  per  Chitty,  J.,  at  p.  538.  Tlie  same 
was  lield  inlAbd-ul  Me»$ih  v ;  Farra^  13  App.  Cas.  431  ;  57  L.  J.  P.  C.  78.  And  per 
Chitty,  J.,  In  re  Craignuh  (1892),  3  Ch.  180,  "  The  domicil  of  a  person  is  that 
place  or  country  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed,  without  any  present  intention 
of  removing  therefrom." 

{d)  If,  however,  an  illegitimate  child  have  a  father  whose  paternity  is  fixed,  by 
acknowledgment  or  otherwise,  the  domicil  of  that  &ther  attaches  to  it :  R^Wrigkt^^ 
TruitM,  2  K.  &  J.  595. 
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Fabt  I.  seem,  a  step-motlier,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  fraudulent 
Pbesons.  intention,  the  change  can  eflfectively  be  made.(a)  But  if  the 
CAP.  II.  mother  marries  again,  and  probably  even  without  this  con- 
tingency,  the  question  appears  to  be  one  of  fact,  the  mother 
having  the  power  of  changing  the  infant's  domicil,  or  of 
abstaining  from  so  doing.(6)  A  new  domicil  so  acquired  by 
an  infant  is  not  equivalent  to  a  domicil  of  origin ;  i.e.,  it  does 
not  revert  on  any  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  domicil 
acquired. 

In  cases  other  than  those  of  parent  and  child,  there  is  more 
doubt,  and  Story  suggests  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
any  reasonable  principle  by  which  a  guardian^  not  a  parent, 
can  alter  by  a  change  of  domicil,  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
minor's  property.  English  law  is  barren  of  authority  on  the 
Bubject,(c)  but  the  inquiry  as  to  what'  is  sufficient  to  change 
the  domicil  of  adults  is  a  more  fruitful  one,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  mass  of  litigation. 
Domicil  by  The  domicil   of  origin    adheres   until   a   new   domicil   is 

aoquiai  on,  acquired,((Z)  and  in  the  case  of  an  adult  this  change  is  effected 
by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  new  place  of  residence,  together  with 
Abandonmenl  an  animiis  7nanendi,(e)  As  to  the  factum  of  removal,  it  is 
an  transit,  apparently  now  settjed  by  the  case  of  Udny  v.  Udny  (/)  that  a 
new  domicil  is  not  acquired  until  the  transit  is  complete,  and 
that  when  a  domicil  of  choice  is  abandoned,  the  domicil  of 
origin  revives  until  a  new  one  is  completely  fixed.  In  Lord 
Hatherley's  words  in  the  case  cited,  a  man  may  not  only 
change  his  domicil,  but  also  abandon  each  successive  domicil 
simpLidter,  so  that  the  original  domicil  dmpliciter  reverts ;  and 
this  doctrine  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  (Sir  G.  Jessel)  in  the  later  case  of  King  v.  FoxwdUg)  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  the  dpmicil  of  origin  must  of  course 
be  presumed  to  have  continued,  so  that  the  burden  of  evidence 
will  be  on  the  party  who  alleges  its  abandonment.(A)  If  the 
domicil  of  origin  reverts  when  an  acquired  domicil  is  aban- 
doned without  a  new  one  being  acquired,  it  would  naturally 


.  (fl)  JPoHfiffer  V-  Wig/Uvuin^  3  Meriv.  67. 

(b)  In  re  Beaumont  (1893),  3  Ch.  49a;  lit  re  CraignUh  (1892),  3  Ch.  180. 
;    Xp)  Story,  §  506,  n. ;  Burge  on  For.  and  Col.  Law,  pt.  i.  c.  2,  pp.  38,  39  ,*  Robert- 
son on  Succession,  p.  196. 

(tC)  Bell  y.  Kennedy ^  L.  B.  i  H.  L^  So.  307  ;  Udny  v.  Udny^  ibid,  46a 

(e)  The  Lauderdale  Peerage^  10  App.  Cas.  692  ;  DougUu  ▼.  Douglas^  L.  B.  12 
Eq.  617  ;  Haldane  v.  Eckford,  L.  R.  8  £q.  631 ;  De  Bonneral  v.  Be  Banneval, 
I  Curt  864. 

(/)  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  460.  (y)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  D.  518. 

:.   (A)  Crookenden  y.  Fuller,  29  L.  J.  P»  &  M.  i  ;  ITie  Lauderdale  Peerage,  10  App. 
Cas.  692. 
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follow  that,  with  regard  to  the  domicil  of  origin  itself,  mere  Paet  L 
abandonment  is  not  sufficient  to  divert  it.  In  other  words,  a  ^^^^ 
domicil  of  origin  cannot  be  abandoned  unless  and  until  a  new  Oaz,  il 
one  is  acquired.  Accordingly  it  was  held  by  Lord  Alvanley ,  in 
SomervUle  v.  8omerville,(a)  whose  judgment  is  cited  with 
approval  by  Sir  C,  Cresswell  in  Crookenden  v.  Fuller,(b)  that 
**  the  original  domicil  is  to  prevail  until  the  party  has  not  only 
acquired  another,  but  has  manifested  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion an  intention  of  abandoning  his  former  domicil  and  taking 
another  as  his  sole  domicil " — a  dictum  the  peculiar  wording  of 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  SomervUle  v.  SomervUle  the 
Court  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  that  for  purposes  of  suc- 
cession a  man  can  have  but  one  domicil.  That  mere  abandon- 
ment was  not  in  any  case  sufficient  to  divert  domicil  had  been 
held  by  Sir  John  Leach  in  Munro  v.  Douglas,{c)  and  Mir.  West- 
lake,  in  suggesting  the  theory  that  the  domicil  of  origin  reverts 
in  transitu,  adds  that  he  finds  no  English  authority  for  the 
proposition,  except  for  the  purposes  of  prize  cases  in  the 
Admiralty  Courts.  (rZ)  The  dicta,  however,  in  Udny  v.  Udny 
and  King  v.  Foxwell  just  adverted  to  must  now  be  taken  as 
decisive  of  the  question.  Mere  abandonment  divests  all 
domicils  except  that  of  origin.  The  domicil  of  origin  of 
necessity  adheres  until  a  new  one  is  acquired,  as,  if  this  were 
not  so,  the  man  who  had  left  the  country  of  his  home  for  the 
first  time  would  be  left  in  itinere  without  any  domicil  at  all,  a 
condition  of  things  which  cannot  possibly  exist.  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  acquired  domicil  must  of  course  be  com- 
plete ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  French  domicil  by  acquisi- 
tion is  not  so  abandoned  by  mere  embarkation  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  England,  the  person  in  question  being  compelled  by 
ill-health  to  re-land,  and  having  never  in  fact  quitted  the 
French  harbour.(c)  And  it  would  d  fortiori  seem  that  a  mere 
intention  to  abandon  an  acquired  domicil,  even  with  the  view 
of  reverting  to  an  original  domicil,  is  ineffectual.(/) 

Accompan3nng  the   factum   there  must  necessarily  be  bhAtuwiu 
animus  relinqiundi,  or  the  abandonment  would  be  in  reality  no  '•^*^^*****' 
abandonment  at  all.     It  is  this  animus  which  constitutes  the 
whole  difference  between  mere  absence  from  the  domicil  and 
its  relinquishment ;  and  while  a  man  may  divest  himself  of  an 

*  *  • 

{a)  5  VcB.  786. 

{b)  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  8.     See  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  CI.  &  F.  842  ;  Collier  v.  Rivaz^ 
2  Curt.  855  ;  Hodgson  y.  De  Beauchesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285. 
(e)  5  Madd.  405.  {d)  P.  I.  L.  §  39. 

{e)  In  the  Ooode  of  Baffenely  32  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  203. 
(/)  In  re  Marrett^  Ckalmers  v.  Wingfield,  36  Ch.  D.  40a  .  .  t 
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PabtI.  acquired  domicil  in  an  hour  by  crossing  the  territorial  limit 
^^^^  of  the  State  with  the  intention  of  permanently  quitting  it,  he 
Cap,  II.  may,,  without  such  intention,  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  years  and  preserve  his  domiciliary  stattis  unaffected.  Sub- 
sequent declarations  will  of  course  be  received  as  evidence  that 
this  animms  rdinguendi  was  absent  when  the  country  of  the 
domicil  was  quitted,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jopp  v.  Wood{a)  and  In 
re  Capdevidle  (&) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  proof  of  an  animus 
manendi  in  the  country  of  the  new  home  will  conclusively 
establish  the  intention  to  abandon  the  old.  If,  however,  it  is 
shown  that  the  animus  relinqtcendi  or  noTi  revertendi  never  came 
into  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  political  refugees  and  exiles,(c) 
it  is  of  course  imnecessary  to  inquire  further.  The  animus 
rdinquendi  is  in  practice  almost  identical  with  the  animus 
munendi,  when  the  latter  exists ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  mere 
abandonment,  according  to  the  principle  stated  in  Udny  v. 
Udny,(d)  that  the  consideration  of  the  former  by  itself  is 
necessary  or  practicable. 
Awimus  Next,  with  regard  to  the  necessary  animus  for  the  acquisition 

**  '*  of  a  new  domicil,  when  the  transit  to  its  locality  is  complete, 
there  is  in  theory  no  difficulty.  There  must  be,  in  addition  to 
the  animus  non  revertendi  to  the  old  home,  an  animus  man^endi 
in  the  new.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  which  have  been 
already  cited,  there  must  be  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of 
an  intention  to  remain  in  the  locality  chosen  for  an  unlimited 
time.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  oath  of  a  person  whose 
domicil  is  in  question  as  to  his  intention  to  change  his  domicil 
is  not  conclusive,  but  is  evidence  for  the  Court  to  take  into 
consideration.(6)  And  in  Manning  v.  Manning{f)  the  affidavit 
of  a  husband,  who  petitioned  for  a  divorce,  that  he  had  settled 
in  England  with  an  anim'us  manendi,  was  disbeUeved.  Domicil 
is  established,  "  not  by  assertion,  but  by  conduct."(y)  Whether 
mere  length  of  residence  will  in  itself  amount  to  such  pre- 
sumptive proof  as  is  required  may  be  doubted,(A)  and  there 
must  always  necessarily  be  other  facts  from  which  such  an 

(a)  34  L.  J.  Gh.  212. 

(&)  33  L.  J.  Ex.  306.  It  would  hardly  seem  to  require  authority  to  show  that 
Btatementa  by  a  deceased  person  to  show  the  animu%  manendi  or  relinquemdi  are 
admissible  as  evidence ;  but  for  express  dicta  on  the  point,  see  Doueet  v.  Oeoghegan 
(1875),  9  C.  D.  455  ;  Hodgton  v.  Be  Beauchetne^  12  Moo.  P.  C.  325. 

{0)  Collier  v.  Kivaz^  2  Curt.  858  ;  De  Bonnecal  y.  Be  Bonneral,  i  Curt.  856 ; 
Burton  v.  Fuher^  i  Milw.  183. 

{d)  I4.  B.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  452  ;  aiiie^  p.  25. 

(e)  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  E.  2  P.  &  D.  435. 

(/)  L.  E.  2  P.  ^  D.  223. 

iff)  MacmuUen  v.  Wadiworth,  14  App.  Cas.  631  ;  59  L.  J.  P.  C.  7. 

(h)  Jopp  V.  Wood^  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212.     Cf,  Bradford  y^  Young^  29  Ch.  D.  617. 
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intention  may  be  implied.    It  has  been  held  that  a  Scotchman     past  h 
who  resided  in  England  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his     ^""^^^ 
life,  living  in  lodgings,  hotels,  and  boarding-houses,  had  not     Cap.  il 
therebj  lost  his  Scotch  nor  acquired  an  English  domicil.(a) 

The  "  intention "  which  is  here  spoken  of  is  necessarily  a  Animui  or 
vague  expression,  involving  elements  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  J^^^^^^ 
and  much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  defining  it  more  closely,  from  acts. 
The  ordinary  rule  that  a  man  must  be  taken  to  intend  the 
legal  consequences  of  his  act,  fails  in  application  when  the 
intention  itself  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  act  in  dispute ; 
and  it  has  been  argued  with  some  force,  that  since  a  change  of 
domicil  depends  upon  intention  alone,  an  expressed  intention 
to  retain  a  domicil  of  origin  must  be  given  full  effect,  though 
the  intention  to  establish  a  permanent  home  or  residence  in 
the  new  locality  be  put  beyond  a  doubt.(6)  It  has  been 
contended,  and  perhaps  was  at  one  time  the  law  of  Scotland,(c) 
that  in  order  to  prove  a  change  of  domicil,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  person  concerned  intended  to  change  his  civil 
status,  to  give  up  his  position  as  a  citizen  of  one  country,  and 
to  assume  a  position  as  the  citizen  of  another.  The  English 
law,  however,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled  on 
this  point.  The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicil, 
as  distinguished  from  the  action  embodying  it,  is  an  intention 
to  settle  in  a  new  country  as  a  permanent  home ;  and  if  this 
intention  exists  and  is  sufficiently  carried  into  effect,  certain 
legal  consequences  follow  from  it,  whether  such  consequences 
were  intended  or  not,  and  even  though  the  person  concerned 
may  have  expressed  a  contrary  wish  as  to  the  legal  result  of 
his  acts.(c?)  In  the  words  of  Bacon,  V.C.,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  show  that  a  man  has  established  himself  in  a  country, 
meaning  to  reside  there  all  the  days  of  his  life,(e)  or  with  the 
intention  of  living  there  permanently.(/)  Thus,  where  a 
British-bom  subject  resided  many  years  at  Hamburg  under 
circumstances  which  afforded  evidence  of  a  domicil  there,  and 
then  made  a  will  in  England,  where  he  was  present  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  renounce  his  domicil  of  origin  as  an  Englishman, 
it  was  held  that  his  declaration  of  intention  could  not  prevail 

(a)  In  re  Patience^  Patience  y.  Main^  29  Ch.  D.  976. 

{h)  See  Attorney- ifeneral  v.  Waldgtattf  3  H.  &  0.  374  ;  Moorhouse  v.  Lord^  .10 
^.  L,  C.  272,  292  ;  DaugUu  y^  Douglas,  L.  B.  12  Eq.  617. 

{c)  Donaldson  v.  McClure,  20  C.  of  Sess.  Cas.  (2nd  Series)  307. 

\(i)  Douglas  y.  Douglas,  L.  B.  12  £q.  617,  644 ;  Haldane  \,  Eckford,  L.  B.  8 
Sq.  631. 

{e)  Stevenson  y.  Masson,  L.  B.  17  £q.  78. 

(/)  Bradford  v.  Young,  29  Ck.  D.  617. 
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against  the  foreign  domicil  in  fact.(a)  It  was  said  by  the 
Court  in  that  case  that  such  an  expression  of  intention 
amounted  to  a  desire  to  have  two  domicils ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  change  his  domicil  in  fact  without  submitting  to  the  conse- 
quences in  law.  A  declaration  of  intention  to  retain  domicil 
itself  being  thus  insufficient,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  declared 
intention  to  retain  the  nationality  of  origin  will  have  even  less 
effect.(&)  The  latter  declaration,  indeed,  seems  by  itself  to  be 
hardly  evidence  of  that  intention  to  keep  or  transfer  the 
permanent  home  which  the  law  looks  for ;  while  an  expressed 
intention  to  retain  domicil  itself  is  undoubtedly  some  evidence 
to  show  that  domicil  has  been  retained,  though  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  counterbalance  actual  facts.  In  some  cases(c)  it 
has  been  held,  no  doubt,  that  an  original  domicil  has  been 
retained  by  the  mere  expression  of  an  intention  to  return  before 
death  to  the  residence  which  has  been  abandoned ;  but  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  principle  of  these  cases 
and  that  which  was  followed  in  Re  Stem  appears  to  be,  that 
while  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  contradict  the  legitimate  infer- 
ence from  his  conduct  by  the  expression  of  a  bare  wish  to 
retain  a  domicil  which  he  has  practically  abandoned,  yet  a 
hond  fide  declaration  that  he  means  in  fact  to  return  to  his 
original  residence,  will  be  accepted  by  the  law  as  evidence  that 
the  abandonment  has  not  been  complete. 

The  intention  required  for  a  changeof  domicil,  therefore,  is  that 
of  settling  in  a  new  country  as  a  permanent  home  \{d)  but  then 
comes  the  material  question,  what  is  a  permanent  home,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  a  temporary  one  ?  The 
modem  decisions  establish  that  where  a  foreign  residence  has 
been  permanently  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
fortune,  a  change  of  domicil  will  not  be  averted  by  the  mere 
existence  of  an  ulterior  design  to  return  when  that  object  is 
attained.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Westlake  (P.  I.  Law, 
§  3S)>(^)  ^^d  is  in  accordance  with  the  later  case  of 
Allardice  v.  Onslow ;(/)  but  the  contrary  was  held  by  Lord 
Romilly  in  1865, (^)  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case  there  was  a  direct  expression  of  an  intention 


(a)  Re  stem,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  22  ;  3  H.  &  N.  594. 

{b)  Brtmel  v.  Brvmel,  L.  R.  12  £q.  298. 

{e)  Jopp  Y.  Wood,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212  \  Re  Copdevielle,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  306. 

{d)  Douglas  v.  Dougloiy  L.  R.  12  Eq.  212  ;  Vdny  y.  Udny,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.,  Sc«  441. 

{e)  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  fi.  &  P.  229,  n. 

if)  33  L.  J-  Ch.  434.     Cf.  Ooulder  v.  Moulder  (1892),  P.  240. 

ig)  Jopp  y.  Wood,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  212.  As  to  these  cases  of  Anglo-Indian  domicil, 
see  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Bx  parte  Cunningham,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  525  ;  and  also 
per  Malins,  V.C,  in  Douoet  y.  Geoghegan,^  Ch.  D.  at  pp.  452,  433. 
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to  return  to  the  original  place  of  residence.  A  like  declaration  Pajit  I. 
of  intention  was  disregarded  in  Doueet  v.  Geogh^gan.  {a)  where  ^^^^'^ 
James,  L.J.,  said  that  a  man  who  says  he  will  go  back  when  his  Cap.  Ii. 
fortmie  is  made  "  is  like  a  man  who  expects  to  reach  the 
horizon."  The  prospect  of  return  to  their  home  which  is 
cherished  by  political  refugees  is  of  a  more  determinate 
character,  and  this,  so  long  as  the  exile  is  involuntary ,(&)  will 
prevent  the  substitution  of  a  new  domicil  for  that  of  origin 
from  being  complete.(c)  Similarly,  where  an  Indian  sovereign 
prince  came  to  England  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  under  a 
treaty  then  made  for  him  by  which  his  sovereignty  was  ceded 
to  England,  and  resided  in  England  for  nearly  forty  years,  it 
was  held  that  he  retained  his  original  domicil — the  inference 
of  fieict  being  drawn  that  so  soon  as  he  had  a  will  of  his  own 
he  always  intended  to  return  to  India  and  assume  his  old 
position  if  and  as  soon  as  he  could.(£0 

The  same  principle  that  an  involuntary  detention  is  destitute 
of  the  requisite  animus,  is  applicable  to  incarceration  in 
prison.(e)  When  the  residence  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  Liability  to 
At  any  moment  by  the  intervention  of  another  will,  the  *''*^"^p*^®''* 
elements  of  domicil  are  incomplete ;  the  animus  being  at 
most  conditional.  Thus  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  who 
may  at  any  time  be  required  for  foreign  service,  cannot  while 
no  such  demand  is  made  upon  him  acquire  a  domicil 
abroad ;(/)  nor  could  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
employment,  who  was  at  all  times  liable  to  be  recalled  to  India, 
acquire  one  in  England.(^)  But  the  duty  of  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  to  advise  her  Majesty  whenever  she  may  call 
for  his  advice,  or  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  whenever 
his  attendance  there  is  required,  whether  in  any  sense  a  legal 
duty  or  not,  does  not  incapacitate  him  from  abandoning  his 
English  domicil  of  origin  and  acquiring  a  new  domicil  abroad.(A) 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  onus  of  proof  onus  of 
is  upon  the  party  who  alleges  a  change  of  domicil ;  (i)  but  P^*^^- 
it   has   been  held  that  slighter  evidence  is  required  of  an 

(fl)  9  Ch.  D.  441.     <y.  In  re  Bell,  BeU  v.  Kendall,  W.  N.  1888,  p.  48. 

{h)  Collier  v.  Rivaz,  2  Curt.  S58. 

(c)  Be  Bonneval  v.  Be  Bonnecal,  1  Curt  856. 

{d)  In  re  Buleep  Singh,  7  Mor.  Bk.  Kep.  228. 

{e)  Burton  v.  Fisher,  i  Milw.  183. 

(/)  Hodgson  v.  Beauchesne,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285.  •  See  per  Lindlej,  L.J.,  in  Bx 
parte  Cunningham,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  425,  as  to  the  anomalous  and  exceptional 
nature  of  cases  inyolving  an  Anglo-Indian  domicil. 

{g)  Attorney' General  v.  Pottinger,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  284 ;  Craig ie  v,  Zewin,  3  Curt. 

435- 

{h)  Hamilton  v,  Ballas,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  D.  257. 

(i)  Bell  v.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  307  ;  ITie  Lauderdale  Peerage,  10  App 

Gas.  692 
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intention  to  revert  to  a  domicil  of  origin,  than  of  an  intention  to 
adopt  one  entirely  new.(a) 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  law  fixes  the  domicil  of  an 
individual  without  reference  to  intention,  or  the  presence  of  its 
usual  indicia ;  though  it  would  be  perhaps  more  correct  to  say 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  law  does  not  allow  the  presumption 
of  intention,  which  it  raises  for  itself,  to  be  contradicted.  The 
most  common  example  of  this  principle  is  the  rule  that  a 
woman  assumes  on  her  marriage  the  domicil  of  her  hus- 
band.(6)  And  this  is  so,  even  though  the  marriage  be  void- 
able, since  "  a  woman  when  she  marries  a  man,  not  only  by 
construction  of  law,  but  absolutely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
acquire  the  domicil  of  her  husband  if  she  lives  with  him  in 
the  country  of  the  domicil.  The  petitioner  had  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  up  her  permanent  abode  with  him,  and  of 
making  his  country  her  permanent  home."(c)  How  far  she 
may  afterwards  be  able  to  choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself,  and 
under  what  circumstances  such  a  choice  will  be  recognised,  is 
not  altogether  clear. 

According  to  the  dicta  of  Lord  Cranworth(d)  in  Dolphin  v. 
Bdbins,  founded  on  the  older  decision  of  Williams  v.  Ihrmery{e) 
and  adopted  with  approval  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the  later 
case  of  Le  Su&iir  v.  Le  SueurXf)  a  married  woman  is  undoubtedly 
rendered  capable  of  acquiring  a  domicil  distinct  from  her 
husband's  by  a  judicial  separation.  In  Dolphin  v.  Rcbins,  Lord 
Cranworth  evinced  an  inclination  to  go  a  step  further.  "  I 
should  add,"  -he  says,  ''  that  there  may  be  exceptional  cases, 
to  which  even  without  judicial  separation  the  general  rule 
would  not  apply,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  husband  has 
abjured  the  realm,  has  deserted  his  wife,  and  established  him^ 
self  permanently  in  a  foreign  country,  or  has  committed  felony 
and  been  transported.  It  may  be  that  in  these  and  similar 
instances  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  considered  to  give  rise 
to  necessary  exceptions."  A  similar  conclusion  is  indicated 
by  expressions  which  fell  from  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Redesdale 
in  Tovey  v.  Lindsay, (g)  and  was  adopted,  as  far  as  wilful  desertion 
by  the  husband  is  concerned,  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the  case 
of  £e  Sueur  v.  Le  Sv£ur(h)  just  cited,  where  he  said  :  "  Upon 


(a)  Zard  ▼.  Coltin^  28  L.  J.  Ch.  361. 

(J)  Bremer  v.  Freenmn^  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306. 

(c)  Turner  v.  Tliomptim^  13  P.  D.  37,  41. 
.    {d)  7  H.  L.  C.  390.  {e)  2  Rob.  Eocl.  505. 

(/)  L.  B.  I  P.  D.  139.  In  Re  Daly's  Settlement,  25  Beay.  456,  Lord  Bomilly  had 
held  that  a  separation  de  facto  for. thirty  years  was  not  sufficient  to  confer  an 
independent  domicil  on  a  married  woman. 

{g)  1  Dow,  117,  138,  140.  (/t)  L.  B.  I  P.  D.  139. 
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the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  assume  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  Pabt  i. 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  desertion  on  the  part  of  ^^^^ 
the  husband  may  entitle  the  wife,  without  a  decree  of  judicial  Cap.  ii. 
separation,  to  choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself;  and  in  coming 
to  that  conclusion  I  am  aware  that  I  am  going  a  step  further 
than  judicial  decisions  have  yet  gone."  The  petition  in  that 
case  was  dismissed  upon  another  ground,  namely,  that  though 
the  wife,  under  such  circumstances,  might  elect  a  domicil  of 
her  own,  she  could  not  make  her  husband  amenable  to  the 
lex  fori  of  her  new  domicil,  and  that  inasmuch  as  neither  his 
domicil  nor  the  place  where  the  marriage  was  contracted  was 
in  England,  the  English  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  dissolve 
the  marriage ;  but  the  principle  was  clearly  indicated,  and 
may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  after  considering  the  case  just  cited,  that  a  widow 
resumes  on  her  husband's  death  the  power  of  electing  and 
changing  her  domicil  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole. 

There  would  appear  to  be  less  doubt  about  the  proposition 
that  a  married  woman,  when  deserted  by  her  husband,  retains 
the  matrimonial  domicil  although  the  absconding  husband 
acquires  a  fresh  one  elsewhere.  For  purposes  of  jurisdiction 
in  .  divorce  this  view  is  adopted  by  the  English  Courts ;  (a) 
and  in  America  the  same  rule  has  been  applied  to  rights  of 
property.(6) 

Following  the  principle  which  decides  the  place  of  a  man's  Residence 
domicil  by  that  of  his  home — for  which  phrase,  indeed,  the  "ffi!^^ 
word  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  legal  equivalent  (c) — it 
is  established  that  a  foreign  domicil  is  conferred  by  the 
acceptance  of  any  office  which  necessarily  requires  foreign 
residence,(c?)  even  although  it  may  also  involve  occasional 
employment  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of  one 
who  enters  the  military  or  naval  service  of  a  Government. 
This  rule  requires  some  modification  when  applied  to  the  case 
of  such  a  sovereign  Power  as  Great  Britain,  which  includes 
within  its  jurisdiction  several  countries,  each  able  to  confer  an 
independent  domicil  of  its  own.     A  Scotchman  or  Irishman 

(a)  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  P.  178,  185,  per  Barnes,  C.J. 

{b)  Banati  v.  Welsh  (1861),  24  N.Y.C.A.  157  ;  cited  by  Lindley,  M.B.,  in  Be 
NichoU  V.  Curlier  (1898},  2  h.  60,  65. 

{c)  "  A  man  may  be  in  fact  homeless,  but  he  cannot  be  without  a  domicil.  Sub- 
ject  to  this  distinction,  the  term  *•  home  *  in  its  ordinary  popular  sense,  is  practically 
identical  with  the  legal  idea  of  domicil."  In  re  CraignUh  (1892),  3  Ch.  180 ;  per 
Chitty,  J.,  *'  Domicil  means  *  permanent  home '  ;  and  if  that  is  I  not  understood  by 
itself,  no  illustration  will  help  to  make  it  intelligible  "  (per  Lord  Cranworth,  C,  in 
Whieker  y.  Hume^  28  L.  J.  Ch.  400). 

{d)  Munro  v.  DauglaSj  5  Madd.  379 ;  Attorney- General  y.PoUinger^  30  L.  J.  Ex, 
284. 
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entering  the  British  army  or  navy  does  not  thereby  acquire 
an  English  domicil,(a)  since  the  British  army  and  navy  are 
Scotch  and  Irish  as  well  as  English.  And  this  rule  applies, 
whether  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  entering  the  imperial 
service  was  original  or  acquired.(6)  It  follows,  that  there  is 
no  presumption  that  an  officer  in  the  English  army  has  an 
English  domicil,  as  distinguished  from  a  domicil  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  the  Channel  Islands.(c)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  unless  the  residence  required  by  the  office  is  of  a 
constant  character,  it  will  not  be  residence  at  all  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  no  change  of  domicil  will  be  effected  by  the 
acceptance  of  its  duties.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule 
itself  is  the  case  of  consular  office,  which  arises  from  the 
general  view  taken  by  international  law  of  the  relation  between 
a  consul  and  the  State  which  he  represents.  A  British  subject 
who  goes  abroad  as  consul  for  his  country  does  not  acquire  a 
foreign  domicil  by  so  doing,  nor  does  the  acceptance  of  a 
British  consulate  by  one  already  domiciled  abroad  confer  a 
British  domicil  upon  the  holder.(d)  On  the  contrary,  a 
foreigner  who  comes  to  England  as  consul  for  the  country 
in  which  he  is  domiciled  retains  his  own  domicil  ex  officio, 
however  long  his  residence  in  this  country,  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  point  appearing  not  to  admit  of  contra- 
diction.(e)  The  older  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Westlake  on  this 
subject  (/)  are  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  same  rule  applies 
d^  fortiori  to  ambassadors. 

In  addition  to  these  presumptions  of  law  which  do  not  admit 
of  contradiction,  there  are  other  facts  which  are  accepted  as 
evidence,  more  or  less  conclusive,  where  a  difficulty  arises  in 
deciding  where  residence  has  been  fixed.  It  is  a  principle  of 
common  sense  that  the  place  which  a  man  has  selected  as 
the  home  for  his  wife  and  family  should  be  regarded,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  that  in  which  he  him- 
self must  be  considered  to  reside.(^)  And  this,  in  the  case 
cited,  was  held  to  be  so,  even  though  the  choice  of  residence 
was  made  expressly  at  the  wife's  request,  and  the  house  taken 
and  furnished  at  her  expense.     It  is  always  material,  as  was 


(a)  Brawn  v.  Smith,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  356  ;  DaVumtie  v.  M'Douall,  7  CI.  &  F.  817. 
(bl)  In  re  MaereigfU,  Paxtan  v.  Mdcreight,  30  Ch.  D.  165,  where  the  domicil  was 
a  Jersey  domicil. 

(c)  £x  parte  Cunningham,  In  re  Mitchell,  13  Q.  B.  D.  418. 

(d)  Sharpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  611. 

(e)  Sibayet  v.  Niboyet,  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  52 ;  reversed  4  P.  D.  i,  but  not  on  this 
point. 

.    (/)  MaUaM  v.  Maltase,  1  Rob.  Eccl.  79  ;  Heatii  v.  Samson,  14  Bear.  441. 
(jf)  Aiichison  v.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  £q.  589. 
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said  in  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  cited,(a)  in  determining      paet  l 
what   is    a   man's  domicil,   to  consider  where  his  wife    and      ^^^^^ 
children  live  and  have  their  permanent  place  of  residence,  and     Cap.  ii^ 
where  his  establishment  is  kept  up.     That  is  the  place  to " 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  man  would  go  unless 
incapacitated  from  doing  so  by  business  or  public  duties.     So 
where   a   domiciled  Englishman  acquired  a  new  domicil   in 
Ceylon,  but  after  marriage  returned  to  England,  took  rooms 
for  his  wife  and   children,  and  left  them  there,  intending  to 
rejoin  them  ultimately  on  leave  or  retirement,  it  was  held 
that  his  original  English  domicil  reverted.(6) 

Next  to  this  test  or  criterion,  but  subordinate  to  it,(c) 
comes  the  rule  which  was  laid  down  in  SomervUle  v.  Somcrvilk 
by  Lord  Alvanley.(rf)  In  the  case  of  a  nobleman  or  country 
gentleman,  who  has  two  homes  in  different  jurisdictions,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  landowner  with  a  housQ 
in  Belgravia,  who  lives  half  the  year  in  each,  the  situation  of 
the  country  house  will  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  town  resi- 
dence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant,  whose  business, 
lies  in  the  metropolis,  shall  be  considered  as  haviag  his  domicil 
there,  and  not  in  the  country.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man 
marries  a  native  of  the  country  to  which  he  has  transferred 
his  residence  is  some  evidence  that  that  residence  is  intended 
to  be  permanent,  and  therefore  that  a  change  of  domicil  has 
been  made.(e)  So  it  has  been  held  evidence  of  a  change  of 
domicil,  more  or  less  cogent  when  combined  with  other 
material  facts,  that  a  man  should  set  up  a  permanent  com- 
mercial business  in  a  place,  and  so  iix  his  rerum,  ac  fortuTvarwrih 
summam  there ;  that  he  should  obtain  naturalisation  in  the 
new  country,  or  take  steps  preliminary  to  doing  so ;  that  he 
should  vote  at  elections  there,  thus  exercisiag  the  functions  of 
a  resident  citizen ;  that  he  should  accept  local  office  involving 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  territorial 
Sovereign  ;  and  that  he  should  buy  land  in  the  new  locality 
to  which  he  has  transferred  himself.(/)  The  expression  of  a 
wish  or  direction  to  be  buried  in  either  the  old  or  the  new 
country  of  residence  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  important 

•  (a)  Piatt  V.  Attorney' General  of  Kew  So*Uh  Wales^  38  L.  T.  74.  See  to  the 
same  effect,  D'Etchegoyen  v.  UMch^oyen^  ^3  P-  ^»  X32. 

(ft)  Hurley  v  Hurley  (2),  67  L,  T.  Rep.  384, 

(<f)  Forbejf  v.  Forbes^  Kay,  341. 

(d)  Ves.  Jun.  750,  789  ;  'and  see  the  cases  cited  from  Denisart,  at  p.  777. 

If)  Dreron  v.  Drevon,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  129,  135  ;  Gomez  v.  Eames^  Prob.  Div.,  TlmeMy 
July  9,  10,  1878  (unreported). 

(f)  Dreron  v.  Drevon^  34  L.  J.  Ch.  129.  For  other  material  facts  indicating  a 
change  of  domicil,  see  Whicker  v.  Hurne^  7  H.  L.  C.  124.  JDoucet  v.  Qeogliegan^  9 
Ch.  D.  441,  is  a  case  where  several  of  these  indications  will  be  found  in  conflict. 
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circumstance  ;  (a)  and  it  would  certainly  appear  unreasonable 
that  a  man's  natural  desire  that  his  remains  should  rest,  for 
example,  in  a  family  vault,  which  perhaps  he  has  never  visited 
'  in  his  life,  should  affect  the  view  taken  by  the  law  of  his 
actual  domicil  or  civil  stcUtcs  whilst  living.  The  facts  cited, 
and  all  similar  ones,  will  be  accepted  as  indicating  that  volun- 
tary change  of  permanent  residence  from  which  the  law 
deduces  a  change  of  domicil ;  but,  as  has  been  already  said 
with  reference  to  political  exiles,  the  change  of  residence  must 
be  volimtary.  Domicil  cannot  be  founded  upon  compulsory 
residence,  and  there  may  well  be  cases  in  which  even  a  per- 
manent residence  in  a  foreign  country,  if  necessitated  by  the 
state  of  the  health,  will  not  operate  upon  the  domicil.(J)  "  It 
is  not  because  a  critical  state  of  health  may  oblige  a  man  to 
go,  or  to  remain  with  the  prospect  of  dying,  abroad,  that  he 
can  be  held  to  have  abandoned,  either  animo  or  facto,  his 
domicil  of  origin."(c)  The  fact,  however,  that  the  preference 
for  the  foreign  residence  arose  from  climatic  or  valetudinarian 
considerations  will  not  deprive  such  permanent  foreign  resi- 
dence of  its  natural  effect.  In  the  one  case  the  foreign  abode 
is  determined  by  necessity ;  in  the  other  by  choice.(d) 

The  question  has  been  raised,  at  what  age  a  minor  can  elect 
to  acquire  a  new  domicil,  and  do  so  in  fact,  it  being  stated 
that,  according  to  Scotch  law,  he  can "  do  so  at  fourteen.(€) 
The  point  was  not  decided ;  but  it  is  submitted  as  the  true 
conclusion  from  the  case  cited,  and  from  general  principles, 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  no  local  law 
ought  to  affect  the  matter.  If  a  youth  is  old  enough  to  marry 
and  acquire  a  home  of  his  own,  he  is  old  enough  to  change  his 
domicil ;  and  a  conventional  law  can  no  more  limit  his  capacity 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  variety  of  the  incidents  from  which  a  change  or  reten- 
tion of  domicil  may  be  inferred  have  now  perhaps  been  suflS- 
ciently  illustrated.  The  effects  which  domicil  has  in  deter- 
mining what  law -shall  be  applied  to  interpret  a  man's  acts,  or 
to  the  distribution  of  his  property,  do  not  properly  come  under 
the  object  of  this  chapter,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  ensuing 
portions    of    this    treatise,    as    occasion  arises.     It  may   be 


(a)  Piatt  y.  Attorney- General  of  New  South  Wales,  38  L.  T.  74 ;  Douglas  v. 
DouaUu,  L.  B,  12  Eq.  617. 

(25  ffoskine  ▼.  MatthewM,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  13,  28  ;  Beattie  v.  Johnton,  zo  CI.  & 
F.  139. 

(e)  The  Lauderdale  Peerage,  10  App.  Cas.  692,  74a 

(cQ  Hoskine  y.  Matthetoe,  8  de  G.  M.  &  G.  13,  28,  per  Turner,  L.J. 

(«)  Urqn/uiH  v.  Bwtterfield,  37  Ch.  D.  357. 
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observed,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  Pabt  I. 
growing  tendency  to  regard  the  question  of  domicil  aa  of  ^^'"^ 
greater  importance  than  that  originally  attributed  to  it,  in  Cap.  II.' 
connection  with  the  kindred  question  of  national  character. 
Every  act  of  legislation  which  renders  it  easier  for  a  man  to 
divest  himself  of  or  assume  a  particular  nationality  at  pleasure, 
and  which  simplifies  the  formalities  of  such  a  process,  make^ 
a  further  step  towards  the  time  when  no  formality  whatever 
will  be  required,  and  when  the  mere  voluntary  assumption  by 
the  individual  of  a  new  domicil  will  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment whose  protection  he  has  left,  no  less  than  by  that  to 
which  he  has  declared  his  intention  of  adhering^  as  equivalent 
to  enrolment  among  the  members  of  the  community  of  which 
he  has  become  a  member,  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  In 
the  United  States,  in  particular,  this  view  has  long  been  gain- 
ing groimd,(a)  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  country 
whose  population  is  so  constantly  being  increased  by  immigra- 
tion from  older  nations  ;  but  the  principle  has  never  received 
any  recognition  in  English  law,  although  special  provision  has 
been. made  by  the  convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the 
American  Government  of  1871,  and  the  Naturalisation 
(Amendment)  Act  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  39),  referred  to  in  thc^ 
preceding  chapter,  for  the  renunciation  of  British  nationality 
in  favour  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  domicil  for  testamentary  purposes,  or  with  relation  to  Domicil  for 
succession  to  personal  property  on  intestacy,  the  law  has  been  i^J^^^***^^ 
considerably  modified  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  entitled,  **  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  in  relation  to  the  Wills  and  Domicil  of 
British  subjects  dying  whilst  resident  abroad,  and  of  foreign 
subjects  dying  whilst  resident  in  her  Majesty's  Dominions."  By 
this  Act  it  is  provided  that,  subject  to  future  conventions  to 
be  made  with  foreign  States  in  relation  to  its  provisions, 
British  subjects  dying  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed  for 
all  purposes  of  testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables  to 
retain  the  domicil  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside 
in  such  foreign  coimtry,  unless  they  have  resided  in  such 
foreign  country  for  a  year  at  least,  and  shall  have  made  a 
formal  and  public  written  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become 
domiciled  there  (s,  i).  Similarly  foreigners  dying  in  Great 
Britain  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  domicil  here 
unless  they  have  resided  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  for 
the. same  period  previous  to  their  death,  and  have  made  a 

(a)  See  Wheaton'a  Int  Law,  6th  ed.  p.  132 ;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  49  b ; 
and  cf,  ante,  p.  5. 
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Statutory 
domicil, 
objections 
to. 


Pabt  I.      similar  declaration  of  intention  (s.  2).     It  is  to  be  observed 
Peesonb.    ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^j.  ^^Q^  j^Q  effect  of  itself,  but  simply  empowers 

Cap.  II.  her  Majesty  to  call  its  provisions  into  effect  by  Order  in 
Council,  after  a  convention  has  been  made  with  the  particular 
foreign  State  concerned  for  that  purpose.(a) 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  how  far  it  is  wise  to  call  into  exist- 
ence a  statutory  kind  of  domicil  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  to 
deny  that  that  is  domicil  which  international  law  recognises  as 
such.  In  Hamilton  v.  Dallas  (b)  it  was  contended  that  where 
a  foreign  State,  such  as  France,  has  prescribed  certain  condi-- 
tions  for  the  acquisition  of  domicil  within  its  territories  by 
foreigners,  no  domicil  can  be  acquired  for  purposes  of  succession 
or  testamentary  disposition  in  that  country  unless  those  con- 
ditions are  compUed  with.  The  Code  Napol6on  (Art.  13)  gives 
the  right  of  acquiring  a  domicil  and  other  civil  rights  in 
France  only  to  those  foreigners  who  shall  have  obtained  the 
authorisation  of  the  Government,  and  cases  (c)  were  cited  from 
the  French  reports  to  show  that  a  domicil  de  facto  without 
such  authorisation  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  confer  any 
of  the  ordinary  results  of  a  domicil  recognised  by  the  law.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  Bacon,  V.C.,  that  whether  or  not  the 
1 3th  article  of  the  Code  was  intended  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  domicil  in  France  for  the  purposes  of  succession, 
which  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge,  "  the  fact  that 
a  foreigner  can  acquire  a  domicil  de  fadOy  in  France  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  called  in  question.  It  requires  no  provision 
in  the  Code  for  that ;  it  is  a  law  paramount  to  the  law  of  the 
Code,  not  provided  against  nor  provided  for  in  the  Code,  but  a 
natural  and  national  right  against  which  there  is  no  interdic* 
tion  or  prohibition."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  is 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law.  Statutes 
which  attempt  to  cut  down  or  enlarge  the  natural  capacity  of 
every  adult  to  acquire  a  domicil  by  the  requisite  animics  and 
factum,  do  nothing  in  reality  towards  taking  away  or  conferring 
domicil,  strictly  so  called.  What  they  really  effect  is  an 
alteration  in  the  purposes  for  which  the  test  of  domicil  is 
applied  by  the  Legislature  that  passes  them ;  and  to  declare 
that  something  less  or  something  more  than  domicil,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  in  the  courts  of  that  Legislature  decide 

(a)  No  convention  has  been  made  under  this  statute,  strictly  speaking  (see 
Chitty*s  Statutes,  yi.  944)  ;  but  a  convention  on  analogous  principles,  with  refer- 
ence to  succession  and  legacy  duties,  has  been  made  with  Switzerland  (as  to  the 
canton  of  Vaud).    The  text  will  be  found  in  the  London  Gas^te,  Oct.  25,  1872. 

(h)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  D.  257  ;  Bremer  v.  IV-eeman^  lo  Moo.  P.  C.  3oi5. 

(c)  Meluet'g  Que,  Dallos,  1869,  i.  294 ;  Sussman'i  Cote,  Dalloz,  1872,  li.  65 ; 
Forgo* 9  Case^  Gour  de  Cass.  May  4,  1875. 
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questions  which  private  international  law  refers  to  domicil  PaktI. 
alone.  This  is  one  of  the  very  points  of  difference  between  ^^^^^^^' 
nationality  and  domicil,  to  which  Lord  Westbury  calls  attention  Cap.  ii. 
in  Udny  v,  Udny,(a)  '*  The  political  status  may  depend  upon 
different  laws  in  different  countries  ;  whereas  the  civil  statics  is 
governed  imiversally  by  one  single  principle,  namely,  that  of 
domicil,  which  is  the  criterion  established  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  civil  status.  For  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  personal  rights  of  the  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which 
determines  his  majority  or  minority,  his  marriage,  succession*, 
testacy  or  intestacy,  must  depend."  For  international  purposes, 
except  where  regulated  by  special  convention  between  special 
States,  as  provided  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  it  would  follow 
from  this  reasoning  that  municipal  legislation  purporting  to 
limit  or  to  enlarge  the  natural  power  of  acquiring  a  domicil 
within  the  dominion  of  such  legislation,  should  be  disregarded. 
The  same  question  that  was  decided  in  Hamilton  v.  Dallas  (b) 
had  already  been  determined  by  Lord  Wensleydale  in  Brenier 
V.  Freeman,{c)  but  in  that  case  the  judgment  went  rather  upon 
the  intended  scope  and  proper  construction  of  the  French  law, 
and  not  so  distinctly  upon  the  paramount  nature  of  the  natural 
right.  In  any  event,  a  domicil  so  conferred  by  the  statutes  of 
■one  particular  State  would  clearly  not  be  entitled  to  inter- 
national recognition,  and  the  inconveniences  of  a  double  domicil 
would  at  once  be  introduced.  That  a  man  can  have  but  one 
-domicil  for  the  purposes  of  succession  was  clearly  laid  down 
by  Lord  Alvanley  in  SoniervUle  v.  Soinervilley(d)  and  the  principle 
has  received  the  fullest  recognition  since  that  decision.(e) 

The  subject  of  that  mercantile  domicil  or  ^oai-domicil,  Mercantile 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  time  of  war,  does  not  properly  come  ^^^^"^^j. 
i^rithin  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to  it  here.  Popularly  speaking,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  character  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  war  is  decided  by  the  mercantile  domicil  of  the  owner. 
It  is  more  correctly  stated  by  Wheaton,  that  a  man's  property 
may  acquire  a  hostile  character,  independently  of  his  personal 
residence  or  nationality.(/)  Thus,  if  a  man  carries  on  trade 
from  a  hostile  port,  as  a  merchant  of  that  port,  his  property 
•engaged  in  enterprises  which  have  originated  from  that  port 

(a)  L.  R.  I  H.  L.,  Sc.  441,  457.  Cy.  Ahd-ul  Messih  v.  Farra^  13  App.  Gas.  431 ; 
_57  L.  J.  P.  C.  88.  (If)  L.  R.  1  Ch.  D.  257. 

(c)  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306 ;  see  also  (hUier  v.  Ritaz,  2  Curt.  855 ;  Anderson  v. 
ZanenvUle,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  325.  (d)  $  Ves.  756. 

(e)  Crookenden  v.  FuXler^  2g  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  I  ;  Munro  v.  Munro^  7  CI.  &  F.  842 ; 
JSodgton  v.  De  Beauchetne^  12  Moo.  P.  C.  285. 

(/)  Wheaton  (Dana),  §  334. 
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Past  I.  will  be  regarded  as  in  hostile  ownersliip.(a)  A  man  may  thus 
^!^«-  have  merLtile  concerns  in  two  countries'  and  if  he  ax^te  as  a 
Cap.  II.  merchant  of  both,  he  must  be  liable,  in  a  prize  court,  to  be 
considered  as  a  subject  of  both,  with  regard  to  the  transactions 
originating  respectively  in  those  countries.(6)  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  a  man  a  merchant  of  any  place,  that  he 
should  have  a  counting-house  or  fixed  establishment  there ;  if 
he  is  there  himself  from  time  to  time,  and  acts  a^  a  merchant 
of  the  place,  it  is  sufficient ;  (c)  though  he  may  of  course  avoid 
this  liability  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  by  withdrawing  fromi 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  trade  he  has  hitherto  carried  on,(d) 
The  French  phrase,  by  which  parties  to  a  contract  "  elect, 
domicil "  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  is  convenient,  but 
not  strictly  accurate.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  domicil  arises*' 
from  such  an  election,  but  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  the 
contract  may  be  aflFected,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  country  of  the  "  elected  domicil  "  enlarged.  Thus,  service 
on  an  agent  in  England  appointed  for  that  purpose  has  been 
held  good,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  English  rules, 
when  the  French  parties  had  by  the  contract  *'  elected  domicil "' 
in  England  for  such  purposes.(e) 


SUMMARY. 

Domicil  is  that  relation  of  an  individual  to  a  State  or  country 
p.  22.  which  arises  from  residence  within  its  limits  as  a  member  of 

its  community.  In  ordinary  language,  that  country  is  said  to 
be  the  country  of  his  domicil,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  domiciled 
within  it. 

Every  individual  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  domiciled  in 
p.  23.  some  one  country  at  every  period  of  his  life,  and  can  only  be 

domiciled  in  one  country  at  a  time. 

A  domicil  spoken  of  as  the  domicil  of  origin  attaches  to  every* 
individual  at  his  birth.  In  the  case  of  posthumous  or  illegiti- 
mate children,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  the  domicil  of  the  mother 
at  the  time  of  the  birth ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  regarded  as 

(a)  T!ie  Indian  Cfiief,  3  C.  Bob.  12 ;  77is  PoHland,  3^C.  Bob.  41 ;  The  Susa,  2 
0.  JRob.  255. 

(i)  The  Jonge  JCUiseina,  5  C.  Rob.  297,  302. 

06  Ibid.  pp.  303,  304. 

(d)  The  Portland,  3  C.  Rob.  41  ;  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  12. 

(d)  TharHt,  Jf'Q,,  Co,  y.  SociUe  des  Mitaux,  5  Times  L.  R.  618.  See  the  cases 
cited  below  (chap,  zi.)  on 'the  validity  of  judgments  obtained  in  the  courts  ot 
"  elected  domicil." 


p.  23. 
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derived  from  the   father.     Where  the  paternity  of  an  illegiti-     .  pabt  i. 
mate  child  is  fixed  by  acknowledgment,  the  doihicU   of  the    ^^^^^' 
father  attaches.  Cap.  n. 

The  domicil  of  the  child  continues  through  legal  infancy  to 
be  that  of  the  parent  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  follows 
the  changes  of  the  latter.  An  infant  who  marries  and 
changes  its  home  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  regarded  as  sm 
juris. 

The  domicil  of  an  orphan  becomes  and  follows  that  of  its 
legal  guardian.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  guardian 
by  changing  his  own  domicil  can  so  alter  that  of  the  minor  as 
to  affect  the  right  of  succession  to  the  minor's  property,  at  any 
rate  when  there  is  a  fraudulent  or  self-interested  intention  that 
it  shall  be  so  affected. 

The  domicil  of  origin  adheres  until  a  new  domicil  is 
acquired.  p.  54- 

The  domicil  of  origin  is  changed,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
sui  jurisj  by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  home  in  a  new  country,  pp.  54,  55. 
with  an  animiLS  nan  revertendi  and  an  animus  manendi  ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  woman,  by  marrying  a  man  whose  domicil  is 
different  from  her  own. 

A  domicil  which  is  not  the  domicil  of  origin,  but  has  been 
acquired,  is  lost  by  actual  abandonment,  animx>  non  revertendi.  p.  55. 
Until  a  new  domicil  is  acquired,  the  domicil  of  origin  tempor- 
arily reverts. 

When  an  acquired  domicil  has  thus  been  divested,  a  new 
domicil  is  acquired  by  complete  transit  to  a  new  country,  and  pp.  54-64- 
the  establishment  there,  animo  manendi,  of  a  home. 

The  animus  manendi  or  non  revertendi  is   a  question  of  fact 
for  the  Court,  as   to  which  neither  a  declaration  ante  litem  p-  S^* 
m^otam,  nor  an  affidavit  post  litem  motam,  by  the  person  whose 
domicil  is  in  question,  is  conclusive,  though  all  such  statements 
are  evidence  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  animtos  manendi  will  in  certain  cases  be  a  presumption 
of  law  which  will  not  admit  contradiction.  p.  6a 

The  domicil  of  a  married  woman  becomes  and  follows  that 
of  her  husband,  but  in  the  event  of  his  death,  of  a  divorce,  or  pp.  60-^4. 
of  a  judicial  separation,  she  becomes  re-invested  with  the  power 
of  acquiring  a  new  domicil  of  her  own.  The  same  result  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  following  from  certain  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  desertion  by  the  husband. 

Domicil,  for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property, 
testate  or  intestate,  is  frirther  regulated  by  24  &  25  Vict.  p.  65. 
c.  121.     By  this  Act  it  is  provided  that,  subject  to  conventions 
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pabt  I.     to  be  made  with  foreign  States  for  its  reciprocal  application, 

B30HB.    Bjji^jgjj  subjects  dying  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed, 

Cap.  II.     for  all  purposes  of  testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  mov* 

ables,  to  retain  the  domicil  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going 

to  reside  in  such  foreign  country,  unless  they  have  resided  in 

such  foreign  country  for  a  year  at  least  before  the  death,  and 

shall  have  made  a  formal  written  declaration  of  an  intention 

to  become  domiciled  there.     Similar  provisions  are  made  with 

regard  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  States  dying  in  Great  Britain^ 

Domicil  being  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  not  competent  for 

p.  6ty.  individual  States  to  enact  restrictions  upon,  or  facilities  for,  its 

acquisition ;  and  such  enactments  should  not,  in  the  tribunals 

of  other  States,  obtain  recognition. 
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CHAPTER  m.  PART  I 

Pebsoks 

CAPACITY.  caTIiL 


The  question  of  the  capacity,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of  capacity  and 
persons,  is  one  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  gather  anything  like  a  i^<»P?<5"yi 
satisfactory  view  from  the  isolated  decisions  on  the  subject  to 
be  found  in  English  law.  All  individuals,  about  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  they  are  members  of  a  particular 
community,  are  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  as  capable  of 
regulating  their  own  actions,  entering  into  contracts,  and 
disposing  of  their  own  property,  as  their  neighbours.  Infants, 
however,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  are  regarded  in  every 
civilised  country  as  labouring  under  a  certain  incapacity,  for 
most  of  these  purposes ;  and  the  declarations  of  this  incapacity, 
which  are  made  by  the  law  properly  claiming  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  may  be  regarded  as  stamping  a  certain  mark  upon 
the  person  for  the  information  of  other  tribunals  and  commu- 
nities. How  far  this  mark  will  be  regarded  by  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  far  the  declarations  of  incapacity  made  by  a 
foreign  law  are  to  be  recognised  as  vaUd  and  binding,  is  a 
branch  of  international  jurisprudence  upon  which  little  agree- 
ment is  to  be  found.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  the  jurists 
may  be  perhaps  conveniently  regarded  under  two  main  heiads, 
directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  first  springing  from  the 
theoretical  division  of  all  laws  into  real  and  per8(mal.(a)  The 
writers  of  this  school  agree  in  considering  that  personal  laws, 
or  laws  directed  in  personam,  impress  certain  fixed  quaUties 
upon  the  person,  which  adhere  to  it  wherever  it  is  removed 
and  must  be  recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  all  jurisdictions  . 
alike.  This  personal  law,  according  to  Hertius  (De  ColL  Leg. 
§  4),  is  the  law  of  that  State  to  which  the  person  is  subject  by 
damicU,  and  extends  not  only  to  the  acts  of  the  individual, 
wherever  done,  but  to  his  dealings  with  property,  real  as  well 

(a)  A  diBtinction  formulated,  probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Bartolus,  in  the 
14th  century,  who  classified  statutes  as  real  and  pertanalt  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment, obviously  often  accidental,  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  enacting 
sentences. — Bart.  Cod.  I.  i. 
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Part  I.  as  personal,  wherever  situate.  Boullenois,(«)  Bouhier,(6) 
Persons.  Rodenburg,  and  P.  Voet  (c)  (the  last-named,  however,  distin- 
Cap.  III.  guishing  between  the  operation  of  the  principle. with  regard  to 
real  and  personal  property)  lay  ^wn  a  similar  rule.  As  to  the 
question  how  far  a  change  from  the  domicil  of  origin  may 
alter  the  qualities  which  have  been  once  impressed  by  the 
proper  domiciliary  law,  the  views  of  the  older  jurists  are  so 
conflicting  that  there  is  little  object  in  quoting  from  them. 

The  theory  exactly  oppo3ed  to  that  of  which  mention  has 
just  been  made,  is  that  which  denies  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  capacity  and  status  of  persons  subject  to  them  any 
extra-territorial  operation  whatever.  Such  laws  are,  according 
to  this  view,  the  mere  eyes  by  which  the  Legislature  sees  the 
persons  who  come  under  its  notice,  and  can  only  present  one 
kind  of  image  to  its  perception.  This  theory  has  been  by  no 
means  sa  generally  adopted  as  the  former  one,  and  the 
younger  Yoet(d)  is  perhaps  its  best  known  advocate.  It  is 
obviously  capable  of  being  modified  into  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  English  jurisprudence,  namely,  that  the 
tribunals  of  one  State,  when  considering  acts  done  within  the 
limits  of  another  by  persons  there  domiciled,  will  refer  to  the 
laws  of  that  other  State  all  questions  of  the  capacity  of  the 
persons  in  relation  to  those  acts,  but  will  not  allow  the 
foreign  laws  in  question  so  to  operate  as  to  come  into 
collision  with  their  own  regulations  for  persons  properly,  their 
subjects.  - 

A  departure  from  both  these  theories  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
French  law  on  the  subject  (Code  Civil,  Art.  3)  which  provides 
that  all  questions  of  statiis  and  domicil,  in  the  case  of  French 
subjects,  even  though  domiciled  abroad,  shall  be  referred  to 
French  law  as  tte  law  of  their  na^iionality ;  but  the  view  more 
commonly  adopted  on  the  Continent  is  that,  which  regards  the 
domiciliary  law  as  the  one  properly  applicable. 
Incapacity  The  views  hitherto  taken  by  English  law  of  the  question  of 

^tingui^ed  capacity  are  somewhat  perplexing,  a  state  of  things  for  which 
tion.  the  loose  and  inaccurate  extension  of  the  term  beyond  its 

proper  meaning  is  perhaps  responsible.  It  has  already  -been 
si^d  that  the-  word  (5an  mean  nothing  more  in  strictness  than 
the  normal  tEuad  ordinary  condition  of  all  human  beings.  To 
say  that  a  man  iq  of  full  capacity  is  to  say  simply  that  he  is  of 
full  age,  and  is  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Superadded 
to  this  meaning  comes  a  purely  conventional  one,  whose  effect 

r 

(a)  Princ.  Gen.  pp.  4,  5,  6.  (J)  Cout.  ch.  23. 

(c)  De  Stat  §  4,  ch.  2.  (d)  Ad.  Pand.  I.  iv.  7. 


i 
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becomes  intelligible  only  by  observing  its  negations.  This  pabt  i. 
supplementary  meaning  of  the  word  signifies  that  the  person,  ^^^^^^' 
whose  capacity  is  under  consideration,  is  not  the  subject  of  any  Cap.  hi. 
of  the  prohibitions  or  deprivations  of  the  laws  which  actually 
govern  him  and  his  actions.  More  accurately,  that  he  is  not 
affected  by  the  deprivations  and  prohibitions  of  law  otherwise 
and  more  stringently  than  the  other  reasonable  adults  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  Where  a  deprivation  or  a  prohibition  is 
general  in  its  effect,  it  imposes  no  incapacity  upon  any  one. 
It  does,  however,  occasionally  happen  that  a  prohibition,  which 
is  in  reality  universal,  is  apparently  particular  ;  and  that  a  man 
is  prohibited  from  a  complex  act  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  one  permissible  to  others.  For  example,  A.  wishes  to  marry 
B.,  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  but  the  English  law. prohibits  him 
from  doing  so.  Inasmuch  as  C,  D.,  £.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
alphabet  may  marry  B.,  if  they  and  she  like,  A.  may  be  said, 
in  a  certain  loose  i^ense  of  the  term,  to  be  incapacitated  by 
English  law  from  that  act.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  incorrect. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  act  in  A.'s  mind,  is 
universcUly  prohibited  by  English  law,  and  neither  A.  n6r 
anybody  else  may  do  it.  It  is  true  that  any  other  man  not 
similarly  related  to  her  may  marry  B.,  but  if  any  other  man 
married  her,  he  would  not  be  doing  that  prohibited  act 
which  A.  desires  to  do.  A.'s  capacity,  therefore,  is  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  prohibition.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  the  (distinction  between  a  prohibition  and  an  incapacity 
is  sometimes  sufficiently  fine  to  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion, 

On  the  question  of  capacity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Capacity 
I.C.,  the  capacity  of  a  sane  adult  to  do  a  lawful  act,  the  EngUsh  ^^^^^^^ 
authorities  are  scanty,  and  even  discordant.  According  to 
Burge,(a)  and  Story ,(6)  the  law  of  the  place  where  an  act  is  done^ 
or  a  contract  entered  into,  is  the  proper  law  to  decide  all 
questions  of  minority  or  majority,  competency  or  incompetency, 
and  in  fact  all  matters  of  stcUus  and  capacity  whatever.  On 
the  question  pf  the  full  age  which  enables  a  man  to  bind  him^ 
self  by. A  contract,  Lord  Eldon  held  the  same  at  Nisi  Prius,(c) 
In  jRvdirig  v.  Smith,{d)  which  was  eventually  decided  upon  a 
different  principle,  the  opposite  view  was  strongly  pressed  upon 
Lord  Stowell,  who  expressly  guarded  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  accept  it,  ''  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  observes 
in  his  judgment,  "  that  Huber  is  correct  in  laying  down  as 

(a)  Burge,  Col.  Ijaw,  i.  c.  4,  p.  132.  (If)  Story,  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  103. 

(c)  Male  v.  JloherU,  3  Esp.  163.  (d)  2  Hagg.  Cong.  371.1 
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universally  true,  that '  personaUs^  qtmlitates,  aiieni  in  certo  loco 
jv/re  impressas,  ubique  drcumferri,  et  personam  comitari,*  that  a 
man,  being  of  age  in  his  own  country,  is  of  age  in  every  other 
country,  be  the  law  of  majority  in  that  country  what  it  may." 
And  in  Sinonin  v.  MaUlacla)  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  says  clearly, 
"  In  general  the  personal  competency  or  incompetency  of 
individuals  to  contract  has  been  held  to  depend  upon  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made." 

These  authorities  are  at  any  rate  suflSciently  cogent  to  render 
rather  startling  a  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  modem 
case  of  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barro$,(b)  where  it  was  said  to  be  "  a 
well-recognised  principle  of  law,"  that  the  question  of  personal 
capacity  to  enter  into  any  contract  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  domicil.  The  question  in  that  case  was  simply  of  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  entered  into  in  England  between  two 
Portuguese  first-cousins,  prohibited,  like  all  other  first-cousins, 
from  intermarrying  by  the  law  of  Portugal.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  the  word  **  capacity,"  which  has  been  attempted 
above,  this  was  not  a  question  of  capacity  at  all,  but  of  the 
le'gality  of  an  act ;  and  it  will  be  shown,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  contract,(c)  that  the  so-called  marriage  contract,  if  a 
contract  at  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a  contract  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  between  vendor  and  piurchaser, 
master  and  servant.  On  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  legality 
of  a  marriage  prohibited  by  a  certain  law,  a  dictum  as  to  the 
personal  capacity  of  a  man  to  contract  was  doubly  superfluous, 
especially  as  it  will  be  seen  below  (d)  that  the  decision  could  in 
fact  have  been  supported  on  a  sound  foundation  of  less  ques* 
tionable  material. 

That  the  legality  of  a  marriage  must  be  decided  by  the  law 
of  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  was  decided  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  between  a  woman  and  her  maternal  uncle,  both  Jews, 
valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  and  by  Jewish 
custom,  but  invalid  by  English  law,  which  was  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  parties.(«)  It  is  possible  that  the  same  test 
would  be  appUed  if  the  marriage  was  forbidden,  and  therefore 
invalid  by  the  law  of  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
law  of  England,  for  example,  would  probably  hold  the  marriage 
of  a  domiciled  Englishwoman  with  an  uncle  to  be  invalid, 
whatever  was  the  domicil  of  the  imcle :  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  woman  regarded  such  a  union  as 


(a)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67  (i860).  (h)  37  L.  T.  415. 

(e)  Infrh^  chap.  yiii.  (ii.)  (a).  (<f)  Infra^  chieip.  yiii. 

(/)  De  WiUon  v.  MoMefiore  (i9cx>),  2  Ch.  481. 
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incestuous.     But  the  commoner  case  of  a  marriage  with  a     pabtL 
deceased  wife's  sister  could  hardly  be  so  regarded,  in  view  of      ™^^"* 
the  sanction  given  by  the  Crown  to  such  marriages  in  the    Cap.  IIL 
Colonies ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  except  for  the 
purposes  of  inheritance  to  land,  such  marriages  are  referred 
by  English  law  to  the  lex  damicilii.(a) 

The  question  of  capacity,  not  in  reference  to  the  contract  of 
marriage,  but  to  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  has  been 
considered  in  two  modem  cases.(&)  The  contest  in  Cooper  v. 
Cooper  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  pre-nuptial  contract  entered 
into  by  a  female  minor  in  Ireland,  which  was.  the  country  of 
her  domicil,  in  contemplation  of  her  marriage  with  a  domiciled 
Scotchman.  It  was  attempted  to  set  up  the  Scotch  law,  as 
the  law  of  the  place  was  intended  to  be  performed,  on  the 
question  of  her  capacity  to  make  a  valid  contract*  It  need 
hardly  be  said  thait  the  Irish  law,  which  was  the  lex  domicilii 
and  also  the  lex  loci  cictus,  was  preferred.  There  are  no  doubt 
expressions  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  showing 
a  distinct  tendency  to  lean  on  the  lex  domicilii  whether  it  was 
the  lex  loci  actus  or  not;  but  both  Lord  Watson  and  Lord 
Macnaghten  expressly  guard  themselves  agaix^t  being  taken  to 
have  decided  between  the  two.(c)  It  is  moreover  noticeable 
that  the  passage  from  Story  on  which  Lord  Halsbury  relied 
(§  64)  relates  only  to  cases  where  the  act  is  done  in  the  country 
of  the  domicil,  t.6.,  in  cases  where  the  conflict  between  the  lex 
domicilii  and  the  lex  loci  does  not  arise.  This  will  be  best 
demonstrated  by  examining  the  actual  words  used. 

Per  Lord  Halsbury,  p.  99.  **  The  capacity  to  contract  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  domicil.  Story  has  with  his  usual 
precision  laid  down  the  rule  (§  64)  that  if  a  person  is  under  an 
incapacity  to  do  any  act  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  the  act  when 
done  there  will  be  governed  by  the  same  law  wherever  its 
validity  may  come  into  contestation  in  any  other  country." 
The  words  ''  when  done  there  "  are  important  as  showing  that 
Story  was  not  laying  down  the  general  principle  with  regard 
to  acts  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  country  of  the  domicil ;  and 
both  the  examples  given  by  Story  in  the  same  paragraph  are 

(a)  Infrht  chap.  iv. 

(&)  Cooper  v.  Oooper,  13  App.  Cas.  88. 

(e)  Lord  Watson  says  (p.  105) :  "  Whether  the  capacity  of  a  minor  to  bind  him- 
self by  personal  contract  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  or  by 
the  lex  loci  contraotvs,  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  controyersy .  In  the  present  case 
it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  the  point."  Lord  Macnaghten  says  (p.  108),  after 
stating  the  same  question :  '*  Perhaps  in  this  country  the  question  is  not  finally 
settled,  though  the  preponderance  of  opinion  here  as  well  as  abroad  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  law  of  the  domicil.  It  may  be  that  all  cases  are  not  to  be  governed 
by  one  and  the  same  rule." 
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Past  1.  limited  in  the  same  way.(a)  The  first  example  indeed  is  limited 
*^^^^'  not  only  to  an  act  done  in  the  country  of  the  domicil,  but  done 
Cap.  Ill,  with  regard  to  property  situate  in  the  country  of  the  domicil. 
'  The  second  is  not  an  example  of  capacity  strictly  speaking,  but 

of  the  power  of  a  married  woman  to  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband,  as  to  which  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil  must  necessarily  prevail. 

.  The  subsequent  passages  of  the  same  author,  in  which  are 
summarised  ''  some  of  those  rules  which  seem  best  established 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  America,"  show  cle^xly 
that  Story,  in  cases  where  the  conflict  did  arise,  preferred  the 
lex  loci.{b)  And  though,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  appellant 
tribunal  is  concerned,  the  conflict  between  the  two  laws  was 
thus  left  open,  yet  Courts  of  first  instance  must  necessarily  be 
guided  by  .the  strong  language  used  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros, 
which  hafi  already  been  referred  to.  It  was  on  this  ground, 
without  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  that  Stirling,  J.,  recently 
pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  lex  domicilii,(c)  after 
finding  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  precise  point. 
But,  like  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  this  was'  another  case,  not  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  but  of  a  matrimpniftl  contract.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  some  affinity  between  these  two  kinds  of 
contract  {d)  which  renders  the  doctrine  of  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  latter  case ;  and  that  this  was  in 
the  mind  of  Lord  Macnaghten  when  he  said  that  possibly  all 
cases  were  not  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rule.(€) 

In  Viditz.Y,  CfHaganJlJ)  the  Court  of  Appeal  appear  to  have 
assumed  that  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  affirm  or 
repudiate  a  pre-nuptial  settlement  entered  into  by  her  as  a 
minor,  depended  upon  the  law  of  the  new  domicil  which  she 

(a)  Story,  1.  o.  §  64.     "  Thus  an  act  done  by  a  minor,  in  regard  to  his  property, 

S'tuate  in  the  place  of  domicil,  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian,  if  valid  by  the 
m  of  the  place  of  domicil,  where  U  is  done^  will  be  recognised  as  valid  in  every 
other  place ;  if  invalid  there,  it  will  be  held  invalid  in  every  other  place.  So,  if  a 
married  woman,  who  is  disabled  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  her  domicil  from 
entering  into  a  contract  or  from  transferring  any  property  therein  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband,  should  make  a  contract,  or  transfer  any  property  situated 
thereih,  the  transaction  will  be  held  invalid  and  a  nullity  in  every  other  country.*' 
:  (i)  Story,  Confl.  §  loi  :  **Acte  in  the  Country  of  the  Domicil. — First,  the  capa- 
city, state,  and  condition  of  persons  according  to  the  law  of  their  domicil  will 

generally  be  regarded  as  to  acts  done  ....  in  the  place  of  -their  domicil " 

Und,  §  102 :  ^''Acte  in  other  Countriet, — Secondly,  as  to  acts  done,  and  rights 
acquired,  and  contracts  made  in  other  countries,  touching  property  therein,  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  acts  are  done,  the  rights  are  acquired,  or  the  contracts 
are  made,  will  generally  govern  in  respect  to  the  capacity,  state,  and  condition  of 
persons." 

(c)  In  re  CooMe  Truete,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637. 

la)  Cf.  infra,  chap.  viii. 

(e)  In  Cooper w  Cooper^  13  App.  Cas.  at  p.  108.  • 

(/)  VidUz  y,  aUagan  (1900),  2  Ch,  87,  69  L,  J.  Ch,  507, 
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acquired  by  the  marriage :  the  decision  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Pabt  L 
Barros  being  cited  to  them  for  that  proposition.  It  has  ^^^^^^- 
akeady  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  capacity  Gap.  ill. 
to  contract^  but  of  capacity  to  marry.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  post-nuptial  power  of  interfering  with  a  pre- 
nuptial  marriage  settlement  ought  and  does  depend  upon  the 
law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil ;  but  this  power  is  not  what 
is  always,  or  usually,  meant  by  the  term  "capacity."  The 
construction  and  incidents  of  a  marriage  settlement  or  con- 
tract must,  upon  general  principles,  be  decided  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  is,  by  the 
law  which  the  parties  intended  to  govern  it.(a)  And  in  the  case 
of  matrimonial  settlements  or  contracts,  this  law  is  almost 
always  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil4(&)  This  law  was 
rightly  adopted  in  Viditz  v.  ORagan;  but  it  is  submitted  with 
diffidence  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  it  as  applied  to 
decide  the  question  of  capcuyity.  The  forei^  law  (in  that  case 
Austrian)  was  not  that. a  married  woman,  long  past  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  married  to  an  Austrian  resident,  was  of 
l^ss  capacity  than  other  adults.  The  Austrian  law  under 
consideration  was  that  no  pre-nuptial  settlement  made  by  a 
woman  who  was  then  a  minor,  could  be  affirmed  or  ratified  . 
when  the  married  woman  afterwards  attained  her  full  capacity. 

.  It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  on  this  point,  that  Lord 
Eldon's  decision  in  Male  v.  Roberts  has  never  been  overruled, 
and  that  Professor  Dicey  ("  Conflict  of  Laws,"  p.  549),  after 
attributing  capacity  generally  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  states, 
as  an  exception,  that  a  person's  capacity  to  bind  himself  by 
an  ordinary  mercantUe  corUract  is  (probably)  (?)  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  country  when  the  contract  is  made  (lex  loci 
contractics). 

The  power  of  a  married  woman  to  contract  in  her  own  Capacity  of 
name   depends  of  course  upon   the    law  which  governs  the  w^an  to 
relation  created  by  the  marriage, !«.,  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  contract, 
domicil.     The  decision  in  (jhupra;tte  v.  Young,(c)  which  appears 
at  first  sight  froin  the  head-note  to  be  an  authority  for  referring 

capacity  to  contract  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  is  not  so  in 
reality.  In  that  case  not  only  was  the  locality  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated,   and   where  the    husband   had   his 

(a)  Infrky  Pt.  III.  c.  Tiii. 

(J)  Infrh^  chap.  viii.  Lamdown  v.  Lansdown^  l  Bligh.  60.  In  Van  Orutten  v. 
Dighy  (32  L.  J.  Ch.  179),  the  contract  and  intention  of  the  parties  was  manifestly 
to  adopt  English  law  and  not  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and  the  judgment 
proceeds  on  that  express  ground  I 

(c)  4  Be  G.  &  S.  217. 
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domicil,  Frenck;.  btit  the  husband  and  wife  had  before  mar* 
riage,  by  the  nuptial  contract  itself,  adopted  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  Civil  as  the  basis  of  their  matrimonial  rights 
{yowr  base  de  leur  association  conjugale),  with  elaborate  provisions 
as  to  the  allotment  of  the  dotal  property.  The  question 
was  not,  therefore,  whether  Madame  Guepratte  had  capacity 
to  contract  in  England,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but 
whether  the  nuptial  contract,  which  defined  the  effect  to  be 
given  to  the  marriage  upon  the  property  of  the  contracting 
parties,  allowed  or  authorised  her  to  do  so.  Marriage  itself 
is  not  a  contract  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but 
there  is  in  every  marriage  such  an  implied  contract,  pro- 
viding for  the  future  rights  of  the  parties  in  each  other's 
goods.  Here  the  ordinary  implied  contract  was  formulated 
in  writing,  and  expressly  adopted  the  Code  Civil  as  its 
controlling  law.  The  law  of  France  was  therefore  the  proper 
one  to  determine,  not  the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  contract  in 
England,  but  her  righi  to  contract  at  all. 

Next,  with  regard  to  questions  of  pure  capacity  or  in- 
capacity, where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  to  the  law  of  the 
place  of  which  the  matter  can  be  referred,  it  appears  clear 
that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person  should  prevail 
In  such  a  case  there  is  no  law  to  compete  with  it  but  the 
law  of  the  forum,  which  cannot  justly  claim  to  decide  any- 
thing beyond  matters  of  procedure  and  remedy.  Accordingly, 
in  the  case  of  Re  Hdlmanris  Willed)  where  a  testator,  domi- 
ciled in  England,  had  devised  legacies  to  children  domiciled 
and  resident  in  Hamburg,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  held,  on 
the  application  of  the  executors,  that  the  age  at  which  the 
children  were  to  be  considered  as  having  attained  their 
majority  was  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  Hamburg,  but  refused 
to  recognise  the  authority  which  that  law  gives  to  the 
father  to  receive  such  legacies  as  guardian  for  his  infant 
children.  The  domicil  of  the  testator  being  English,  and  the 
funds  being  also  in  England,  the  Court  was  of  course  justified, 
from  one  point  of  view,  in  refusing  to  pay  the  money  over, 
except  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  English  law,  which 
governed  the  will.  Nevertheless,  it  appears^ at  first  sight  a 
little  inconsistent  to  have  accepted  the  limit  at  which  natural 
incapacity  ceased  as  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  legatees,  but  to  have  refused  to  recognise  the  powers  of 
guardianship  conferred  by  the  same  law  on  the  father  as  a 


(a)  L.  R.  2  Kq.  363. 
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modification  of  the  incapacity  which  it  pr5loBged.  *  It  is  by  no     Pabt  i. 

means  clear  that  the  decision  would  be  followed  on  this  point    ^^J^^ 

at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the     Cap.  hi. 

cases  as  to  foreign  curators  of  lunatics,  which  are  cited  infrd. 

The  decision  in  Be  HdlmanrCa  Will,  so  far  as  the  status  of  infancy 

is  concerned)  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  leading  case  of 

Doglwni  v.  Crispin.(a)     There,  the  decision  of  a  Portuguese 

Court  that  an  Englishman  domiciled  in  Portugal  was  a  pion, 

or  plebeian,  and  not  of  noble  rank,  and  that  his  illegitimate 

son  was  therefore  entitled  by  Portuguese  law  to  succeed  to  his 

personal  property   ab  intestato,  was  accepted  and  acted  upon 

by  the  judge  of  the  English  Court  of  Probate,  whose  decision 

was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  to  be  observed, 

however,  that  in  that  case  the  Portuguese  law,  being  the  law 

of  the  intestate's  domicil,  was  strictly  entitled  to  regulate  clU 

the  questions  connected  with  the  succession  to  his  movable 

property,  the  ^uo^capacity  or  status  of  the  intestate  being  only 

one  of  them.     On  the  mere  question  of  capacity  or  incapacity, 

unconnected  with  any  act  or  contract  done  in  England,  some 

additional  authority  in  favour  of  accepting  the  decision  of  the 

law  of  the  domicil  may  be  gathered  from  the  judgment  of 

Lord  Campbell  in  Stuart  v.  Buiejijb)  speaking  with  reference  to 

the  Scotch  law  of  majority. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  person  Repreaenta- 
comes  that  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  those  who  are  appointed  f  ^®l^itow[ 
by  his  domiciliary  law  as  the  representatives  and  guardians  of  his  persona, 
interests.  The  status  of  guardian  not  being  a  status  recognised 
by  the  law  of  this  country,  unless  constituted  here,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  course  to  appoint  a  foreign  guardian  to  be  English 
guardian,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  considera* 
tion.(c)  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
proposition  that  the  lex  loci  prevails  as  to  questions  of  capacity 
when  any  act  done  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  domiciliary 
law  is  in  question,  since  the  persons  claiming  those  rights  and 
powers  before  an  English  Court  can  only  do  so  with  the  view 
of  exercising  them  in  England.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  in 
Johnstons  v.  Beattie{d)  that  foreign  tutors  and  curators  have  no 
right  or  authority  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  appoint  an  English  guardian  of  an 

(a)  L.  R.  I  H.  L.  301. 

(6)  9  H.  L.  C.  467  ;  see  also  per  Lord  Weatbury  in  Udny  v.  Udny^  L.  R.  i  H.  L., 
Sc.  457. 

{c)  Per  Lord  Campbell  in  Stuart  v.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  C.  440^  464 ;  citing  Johnstone 
V.  Beattie,  infra, 

id)  10CL&F.42. 
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Recognition 
of  foreign 
guardians  or 
curatorR. 


Past  I.  infant,  whose,  presence  in  England  was  transient  only,  and 
^f^'  whose  domicil  and  real  property  were  Scotch!  Lord  Cottenham, 
Pap.  III.  in  his  judgment  in  that  case,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  it  recognised  foreign  tutors  as 
guardians  in  England,  might  in  effect  have  to  administer 
foreign  laws  (p.  113),  and  denied  that  any  argument  in  favour 
of  such  a  practice  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  -the  patria 
potestcis  being  recognised  in  the  case  of  foreign  children  by  the 
English  Courts. 

"This  illustration"  (he  continues)  "proves  directly  the 
reverse;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  parental  authority 
over  such  a  child  is  recognised,  the  authority  so  recognised  is 
only  that  which  exists  by  the  law  of  England.  If,  by  the  law 
of  the  country  to  which  the  parties  belonged,(a)  the  authority 
of  the  father  was  much  more  extensive  and  arbitrary  than  it  is 
in  this  country,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  father  would  be 
permitted  here  to  transgress  the  power  which  the  law  of  this 
country  allows  ?  If  not,  then  the  law  of  this  country  regulates 
the  authority  of  the  parent  of  a  foreign  child  living  (b)  in 
England,  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  hy  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  the  child  belongs'* 

How  much  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Johnstone 
V.  Beattie  must  be  taken  to  have  decided,  is  well  explained  by 
Lord  Cranworth  in  the  case  of  Stuart  v.  Bute  (c) :  "  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  a  decision  more  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  general  law  to  have  held  in  Johnstone  v.  Beattie  that  every 
country  would  recognise  the  status  of  guardian  in  the  same  way 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  the  status  of  parent,  or  of  husband  and 
wife.((2)  But  ....  all  that  was  decided  there  was,  that  the 
status  of  guardian  not  being  recognised  by  the  law  of  this 
country  unless  constituted  in  this  country,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  course  to  appoint  a  foreign  guardian  to  be  English  guardian, 
but  that  that  was  only  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration.- 
That  was  all  that  was  decided  in  that  case."  The  principle, 
however,  that  the  foreign  guardian  cannot  daim  recognition, 
appears  to  be  well  establiBhed.  Nevertheless,  where  there  is  a 
duly  constituted  foreign  guardian  already  appointed,  the  Court 
will  reserve  to  him  the  exclusive  custody  and  control  of  the 
infant,  and  even  allow  him,  on  a  proper  application,  to  remove 
it  from  the  jurisdiction,  though  the  order  for  the  appointment 


{a)  Semhle^  by  domicil. 

{h)  The  facts  oi  the  particular  case  show  that  this  word  was  not  here  used  as 
equivalent  to  domiciled, 
{c)  9  H.  L.  C.  440.  (d)  See  infra^  chap.  It. • 
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of  an  English  guardian  will  not  be  discharged,  (a)     But  if  the     Pabt  i. 
infant  be  a  British  subject,  it  seems  that  an  order  will  not  be    ^™^^8' 
made  to  remove  it  from  the  jurisdiction  against    its  will.(5)     Cap.  ill. 
Whether  personal  property,  e,g.y  a  legacy,  will  be  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  the  foreign  guardian  of  an  infant  seems  on  the  cases  a 
little  doubtful,(c)  but  it  would  appear  clear  on  principle  that 
this  question  should    depend   upon  the  law  of  the   infant's 
•domicil.     It  has  been  held  that  a  Scotch  curator  bonis  of  an 
infant  of  Scotch  domicil  was  not  bound  to  pay  into  court  assets 
belonging  to  the  infant,  receivable  under  an  English  will  of 
which  the  curator  was  administrator,  and  which  was  in  course 
<of  administration  by  the  Court.(rf) 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
•over  infants  depends  upon  their  becoming  "  wards  of  Court." 
This  is  effected  either  by  an  order  made  on  petition  for  the 
appointment  of   a  guardian,  or  by  an  action  being  properly 
commenced  in  an  infant's   name  with  respect  either  to  his 
person  or  his  property.(e)     And  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jurisdiction 
•Court  will  assume  this  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the  infant  ^prJ^"** 
is  actually,  though  transiently,  present  within  the  jurisdiction,  within  the 
though  the  mere  fact  that  the  infant  is  interested  in  property  ^"^    ^c**o»i« 
within  the  jurisdiction  is  insufficient,  if  the  infant  be  alien  or 
jion-resident.(/) 

Apart  from  presence  or  domicil,  it  is  established  law,  and 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  recently,  that  the 
English  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  appoint  guardians  of  any 
infant  who  is  a  British  subject,  wherever  that  infant  may  be  Nationality 
residing,  and  whoever  may  have  the  custody  of  that  infant  —effect  of. 
Abroad.(^)  In  the  judgment  cited,  the  above  proposition  is 
•qualified  by  the  words  '*  in  a  proper  case,"  but  this  can  only 
mean  that  the  jurisdiction,  which  exists  in  all  cases,  is  to  be 
exercised  with  propriety  and  discretion.  But  where  the 
evidence  as  to  the  nationality  of  children  born  and  living  in 
France  was  conflicting,  the  Court  of  Appeal  refused  to  interfere 
with  a  guardian  already  appointed  by  the  French  law,(A)  on 

{a)  Nugent  v.  Vetzera,  2  Eq.  704. 

(b)  Dawson  v.  Jay^  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  564  ;  explained  9  H.  L.  C.  467. 

{c)  Be  Criekton's  Truete,  24  L.  T.  Rep.  267  ;  Be  Browne,  12  L.  T.  Bep.  48S  ; 
Ferguson's  Trusts,  22  W.  R.  762 ;  Be  Hellmann^  2  Eq.  363. 

{d)  Mackie  v.  Darling,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  319.  See  the  analogous  cases  as  to  the  title 
•of  the  curator  of  foreign  lunatic,  cited  infrii,  p.  83  sea, 

(e)  Stuart  v.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  C.  440  ;  Gynn  y.  Oiloard,  i  Dr.  &  Sm.  356.  Even 
^when  no  order  is  made  on  the  application  for  a  guardian^  it  seems  that  the  infant 
may  be  constituted  a  ward  of  Court  by  arrangement :  De  Pereda  y.  JIfancha,  19 
Oh.  D.  451. 

(/)  Brown  y.  Collins,  25  Ch.  D.  56.    Cf,  De  Pereda  y.  Mafieka,  supra, 

{g)  In  re  WllUmghhy,  30  Ch.  D.  324,  332  ;  Hope  y.  Hope,  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  328, 
345.  {h)  In  re  BourgeoUe,  41  Ch.  D.  310. 
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pabti.  the  ground  that,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  certificate  of 
Pbrsonb.  naturalisation  in  dispute,  it  was  not  desirable  under  the  cir- 
Cap.  III.  cumstances  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  England.  And  in  a 
recent  case,  where  the  infant  was  living  with  its  mother  (one 
of  its  guardians  by  the  fatlier's  will)  in  Jersey,  the  Court  in 
England  made  an  order  directing  in  what  religious  faith  it 
ought  to  be  educated.  The  nationality  of  the  infant,  who  was 
made  a  ward  of  Court  as  being  interested  in  English  realty, 
was  not  expressly  referred  to,  but  must  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  jurisdiction.(a) 

When  an  appointment  of  guardian  is  made  in  the  case  of 
an  infant  resident  abroad,  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  it  is 
usual  for  the  Court  to  join  with  persons  resident  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  some  one  within  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
some  one  answerable  to  the  Court.(()  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  guardians  appointed  in  Ireland  and  there  resident  have 
been  appointed  guardians  here.(c) 

It  appears  uncertain  whether,  by  French  law,  a  person  of 
full  age  who  has  been  adjudged  a  prodigue,  and  placed  imder 
the  control  of  a  conseiljvdidaire,  has  suffered  any  alteration  in 
his  statvs  or  not.  In  any  case,  it  has  been  held  more  than 
once  that  disabilities  and  disqualifications  of  this  penal 
character,  created  by  a  foreign  Court,  will  not  be  recognised 
here ;  and  a  iuan  of  full  age  entitled  to  a  fund  in  Court  in 
England,  has  a  right  to  demand  payment  to  him  on  his  own 
receipt,  notwithstanding  such  an  adjudication,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  conseil  jvdiciaire.(d) 

The  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  is  independent  of  the  questions 
of  domicil  or  nationality,  and  arises  from  the  mere  presence 
or  temporary  residence  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown 
of  the  person  whose  lunacy  is  asserted.  Thus,  the  Court  in 
lunacy  has  jurisdiction  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  foreigner,  domiciled  abroad,  but  temporarily  resident 
in  England ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  inquiry, 
to  undertake  the  care  of  the  person  and  property  in  England 
of  the  alleged  lunatic.(e)  But  both  the  domicil  of  the  person 
and  the  transient  nature  of  his  presence  here  may  be  material 


Lunatics — 
jurisdiction 
over  x)er8ons 
in  England, 


[a)  In  re  Montagu,  Montagu  v.  Festing,  28  Ch.  D.  82.  Q^.  Brown  y.  Collins^  25 
Ch.  D.  56. 

(ft)  Logan  v.  Fairlie,  Jac.  193  ;  Lockwood  v.  Fenton,  i  Sm.  &  G.  73. 

{c)  Daniels  v.  Newton,  8  Beav.  485  ;  Re  Leringe,  6  Beav.  392,  n.  See  Johnstone 
V.  Beattie,  10  CI.  &  F.  42. 

{d)  In  re  Selot's  TruH,  1902,  I  Ch.  488.  Worms  v.  Be  Valdor  (1880),  49  L.  J. 
Cb.  261. 

{e)  Be  Burhidge  (1902),  i  Ch.  426.    Re  Sottomayer  (1874),  L.  R.  9  Ch.  677. 
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to  the  question  of  discretion.(a)     And  where  a  lunatic  had     PabtL 
been  taken  out  of  the  country  before  the  commission  issued,    ^^^^^ 
an  order  was  made   that   she   should   be   brought  back   to     cap.  hi. 
England.(6)     A  person  found  lunatic  by  a   competent  juris- 
diction  abroad  may  be  considered  for  some  purposes  a  lunatic 
here,(c)  but  it  would  appear  that  a  commission  ought  to  issue 
here    against    a    person    so  ioimd,  if   he    come    within   the 
jurisdiction.(rf) 

Commissions  of  lunacy  are  also  ordered,  and  inquiries  held,  or  having 
in  cases  where  the  lunatic  is  not  resident  or  present  in  England,  En|[and  in 
but  where  there  is  property  in  England  which  requires  the  »eed  of  pro- 
protection  of  the  Court.(«)     It  is,  however,  fairly  clear,  that  an 
adjudication  of  lunacy  pronoimced  on  this  last  groimd  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  international   recognition,  where  the 
alleged  lunatic  was  not  domiciled  or  present  within  the  assumed 
jurisdiction :  and  except  so  far  as  property  within  the  same 
jurisdiction  was  concerned,  would  be  inoperatiye. 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  title  of  a  foreign  curator 
to  sue  in  England,  it  seems  to  follow  irom  the  judgment  in 
J)idisheim*8  CaseJiJ)  that  the  competence  of  the  Court  which 
appointed  him  will  not  in  the  first  instance  be  inquired  into, 
so  long  as  he  sues  in  the  name  of  the  lunatic  as  his  next 
Mend.  As  pointed  out  by  Lindley,  M.B.,  in  that  case  any  one 
can  sue  as  the  next  friend  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  subject  to  an 
application  to  stay,  made  by  the  alleged  lunatic  himself  (if  he 
asserts  his  sanity)  or  by  any  other  "  next  friend  "  in  his  name ; 
and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  action  being  stayed  by  an  English 
inquisition  of  lunacy  and  the  appointment  of  a  regular  com- 
mittee. For  the  purpose  of  suing  as  next  friend,  a  foreign 
curator  is,  at  least,  in  as  good  a  position  as  any  other  person ; 
and  questions  as  to  the  competence  of  the  Court  which 
appointed  him  need  not  arise  in  the  absence  of  competition. 
It  is  probable  that  the  English  Court,  if  the  fact  of  lunacy, 
was  seriously  in  dispute,  would .  retain  control  of  the  property 
sought  to  be  recovered  imtil  a  commission  of  lunacy  had  been 
issued,  and  an  inquisition  held,  in  England. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  property  of  a 
person  declared  limatic  by  a  foreign  jurisdiction  will  be  dealt 

■ 

(a)  Be  Bariatimkh  i  Ph.  374  ;  13  L.  J.  Ch.  69. 

{b)  lUWyheham^  T.  &  R.  537. 

\c)  Ex  parte  Gillam,  2  Ves.  Jun.  588.     (y.  Be  Talbot,  20  Ch.  D.  269. 

{d)  Be  Htmston,  i  Buss.  312.  .  ; 

\e)  Ex  parte  Southcote^  2  Ves.  Sen.  401 ;  Be  Scott,  22  W.  R.  748.  For  Bervice  in 
a  case  where  the  alleged  lunatic's  presence  was  dispensed  with,  see  Be  Lawrenoe, 
46  L.  T.  Rep.  668.  .    (/).  69  L.  J,  Ch.  443,  450.. 
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Eabt  I.      with  by  the  English  Courts  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Bbbsons.    country  where  the  lunacy  has  been  declarecL(a)     And  a  foreign 
Gap.  III.     curator  has  been  held  entitled  to  a  transfer  of  funds  in  England, 
though  the   lunatic    was   English   both  by  nationality    and 
domiciL(&)     So  it  has  been  held  that  a  curator  bonis  and  factor 
loco  tutoris  of  Scotch  infants  was  not  bound  to  pay  into  Court 
assets  belonging  to  the  infants,  receivable  under  an  English 
will  of  which  the  curator  was  administrator,  and  which  was  in. 
the  course  of  administration  by  the  Court.(c)     But  in  a  later 
case,  where  the  lunatic  was  an  Englishman  by  nationality  and 
domicil,  who  had  been  adjudged  a  lunatic  while  transiently 
present  in  France,  it  was  held  by  Malins,  V.C,  that  he  had  a 
discretion,  and  an  order  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  only  to  the  curator.(cf)     The  learned  judge  in  that 
case,  however,  relied  on  the  fact  that  the  money  had  been  paid 
into  Court  under  the  Trustees  Relief  Act,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  a  general  discretion  was  given.     It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  DidisheirrCs  Case^e)  the  latest  judgment  on  the  point, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  referred  the  decision  in  In  re  Qarmer  to 
the  fact  that  the  lunatic  was  a  domiciled  Englishman ;  and 
distinguished  In  re  Barlows  Will  (J)  (where  a  like  discretion  had 
been  exercised)  on  the  ground  that  the  foreign  curator  there 
had  not  express  authority  from  the  Court  which  appointed 
him  to  collect  foreign  assets,  except  so  far  as  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
discretion  would  now  be  claimed,  if  the  lunatic  was  domiciled 
abroad,  and  a  foreign  curator  with  full  powers  sought  to  obtain 
possession  of  assets  in  England.     An  exception,  however,  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  proceeds  of  real  estate  in  England, 
realised  under  the  Partition  Act  1868,  and  retaining  by  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  the  character  of  realty.(^)     In  the 
case  last  cited,  the  income  only  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
curator. 

Under  the  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  70),  s.  40,  inquiries  in  lunacy  are  confined  to  the  question 
whether  the  alleged  lunatic  is  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry,  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  specify  a  previous 


Time 

inquired 

into. 


(a)  Newton  v.  Manning^  i  Macn.  &  G.  362. 

[h)  He99%ng  y.  Sutherland^  25  L.  J.  Ch.  687. 

{c)  Machie  y.  Barling ,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  319. 

(d)  In  re  Gamier,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  532.  Qf,  In  re  Miat,  3  Mac*  &  G.  234.  In  re 
Stark,  2  Maon.  &  G.  174.  In  re  Morgan,  i  H.  k  T.  212.  Volans  v.  Carr,  3  Be 
G.  &  M.  242.     In  re  Alho,  7  L.  T.  Bep.  778. 

{e)  69  L.  J.  Ch.  443  at  p.  453. 

(/)  36  Ch.  Div.  287. 

(V)  Qrimtoood  v.  BarieU,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  788. 
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time  to  which  the  inqtiiry  is  to  relate.  And  by  the  Lunacy  Pabt  i. 
Regulation  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  86),  s.  3,  no  evidence  ^^^^ 
of  anythijig  done  or  said  by  the  person  at  any  time  more  than  Cap.  hi. 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  receivable  in 
evidence,  unless  the  judge  or  master  shall  otherwise  direct.  It 
was  held)  in  a  case  where  an  inquiry  had  been  directed  in 
England,  and  proceedings  were  also  pending  in  Portugal  (where 
the  alleged  lunatic  was  domiciled,  though  residing  in  England), 
that  there  was  power,  notwithstanding  these  statutes,  to  direct 
an  inquiry  from  what  time  the  lunatic  had  been  of  unsound 
mind,  rogatory  letters  from  the  Court  in  Portugal  having  been 
received  asking  for  such  an  inquiry.  In  the  particular  case, 
though  the  jurisdiction  was  asserted,  the  Lords  Justices  refused 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  in  the  manner  asked  for, 
on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  English  practice,  third 
persons  whose  interests  might  be  involved  in  that  question 
had  no  means  of  effectually  defending  their  interests  upon  such 
an  inquiry.(a) 

It  has  been  said  that  to  some  extent  a  person  found  lunatic  by  Foreign 
a  competent  jurisdiction  abroad  may  be  considered" lunatic  here,  of  iimac^ 

-  But  it  was  held  that  such  a  person,  found  lunatic  at  Hamburg  i^ow  far 
by  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  commissibn  of  lunacy,  was     ^* 
not  within  the  Act  36  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  s.  3  (re-enacted  6  Geo.  IV. 
c.  74),  for  facilitating  transfers  of  stock  standing  in  the  names 
of  lunatic  or  absentee  .trustee.(6) 

The  right  of  a  foreign  curator,  of  the  estate  of  a  person  fotmid  Property  of 

-lunatic  abroad,  to  sue  in  England  for  the  property  or  chosen  in  luetic. 
auction  of  the  lunatic,  is  now  established  subject  to  the  following 
observations. 

First,  it  would  appear  that  the  safer  cause  is  for  the  foreign 
curator  to  cause  the  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  bf 
the  lunatic  suing  by  the  curator  as  next  friend.  "  Security 
for  costs  might  be  required  from  such  a  next  friend  if  he  was 
resident  abroad,  but  no  suit  could  be  stayed  simply  because  the 
next  friend  filled  an  official  position  in  a  foreign  country."(c) 
The  fact  that  the  lunatic  has  property,  in  England,. to.  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  Lunacy  matters  might  extend,  is 
no  bar  to  such  an  action,  at  any  rate  where  the  interference 

'  of  the  Crown  has    not'  been"  invoked    by  a  petition  for  an 

inquisition-  or   an    application-   for    the    appointment    of    a 

.  ■ .  *  '  *      ' 

*      {a)  In  re  Sottomayor^  L.  R.  9  Cb.  677. 

(b)  Si/lrav,  Da  Costa,  8  Ves.  316.     C/.  Sse  paiid  Lewif,  i  Ves.  £98. 

Ip)  Dldiiheim  v.  London  and  Wutmiktter  Banky  l^iofx,  2  Ch.  15,  44  ;  69  L.  J.  Ch. 

442, 450.  ^         :  ■.'..•.     ■ 
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Part  I.  receiver.(a)  Thecre  is.  some  authority  for  saying  that  such 
Persons.  fQ^^igj^  curator,  could  sue  in  England  in  his  own  name,(&)  and 
Cap.  III.  .  in  Scott  Y.  BerUley  (c)  an  order  was  made  in  Chancery  directing 
"""  payment  to  a  Scotch  curator  (of  a  Scotch  lunatic)  of  arrears  of 

an  annuity  payable  in  England.  It  was  however  said  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Didisheim's  Case,{a)  that  V.C.  Wood,  who 
decided  Scott  v.  Bentley,{c)  would  probably  have  directed  the 
bill  to  be  amended  by  making  it  in  form  a  bill  by  the  lunatic 
suing  by  the  curator  as  next  friend,  if  he  had  knowix  the  form 
of  the  order  in  Morisons  case,(^  decided  previously  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  point  did  not  directly  arise  in  ikdMeim's 
Case,  as  the  foreign  curator  was  there  suing  in  both  capacities, 
i.&,  in  his  own  name  as  curator,  and  also  as  next  friend  of  a 
lunatic  plaintiff.  It  is  possible  that  in  any  ordinary  case,  if  the 
curator  sued  in  his  own  name,  and  the  objection  were  taken, 
the  Court  would  allow  the  writ  to  be  amended  by  adding  as  a 
plaintiff  the  foreign  lunatic  suing  by  the  curator  as  his  next 
friend,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  DidisheirrCs 
Case ;  and  the  point  is  therefore  not  likely  to  arise  for  decision. 
It  is,  however  difficult  to  see  any  distinction  between  the  title 
of  the  curator  of  a  lunatic,  and  that  of  the  assignee  of  a  bank- 
rupt, both  taking  by  virtue  of  a  universal  assignment  by 
operation  of  law ;  and  the  two  cases  must  logically  be  governed 
by  the  same  principles.  It  is  suggested  that  the  true  rule  is, 
that  a  foreign  assignee  by  operation  of  law  of  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  or  lunatic  can  only  sue  in  his  own  name  here  {e)  where 
he  sues  on  a  chose  in  action  which  is  in  its  nature  assignable 
or  negotiable,  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  (/)  where  the  bankrupt 
has  executed  a  written  assignment  and  notice  has  been  given  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  s.  25,  sub-sect.  (6).(«) 
The  latter  alternative  is  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a 
lunatic. 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations,  that  an  action  by  a 
foreign  curator  of  a  lunatic  or  person  of  unsound  mind  should 

(a)  Didisheim  v.  London  and  Wextmingter  Bank^  1900,  2  Ch.  p.  45,  citing  Sealer 
Hunt^s  Case  J  C,  A.  July  3,  1899.  \ 

{h)  See  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Alivon  v.  Furnitaly,  i  Cr.  M.  &  B.  277,  296 ;  Johnstone 
V.  Beattie,  10  Ch.  F.  42 ;  Thiery  v.  Chalmers  (l<yio)^  i  Ch.  80  ;  In  re  Brown  {1^$)^ 
2  Ch.  666.  64  L.  J.  Ch.  808. 

(<?)  Scott  V.  Bentley,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  244 ;  i  K.  &  J.  281  ;  Xew  York  Security  Co,  v, 
Xeyser  (1901),  i  Ch.  666. 

(d)  I  Craigie  Stewart  and  Patoir,  454  ;  Morison'g  Decisions,  4J95- 

(«)  Jeffery  v,  McTaggart^6'ilL,  &  S.  126 ; .  Wolff  v.  Oxkolme,  ibid,  99  ;  CCallaghan 
v.  Thom<ynd^  3  Taunt.  81 ;  Smith  v.  Buchanan^  i  East.  6,  ii. 

(/)  Barlow's  Will,  In  re,  36  Ch.  D.  287, 56  L.  J.  Ch.  795  ;  TarraH,  In  re,  51  L.  T. 
Rep.  N.  S.  310 ;  De  Linden^  In  re  (1897)^  i  Ch.  453,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  295.  See  further 
.  Hessing  v.  Sutherland,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  687 ;  Newton  v.  Manning,  i  Mac.  &  G.  362 ; 
Jfackie  y.  Darling,  L.  R.  12  £q.  319  ;  Mias,  In  re,  3  Mac.  &  G.  2^4* 
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alwajrs  be  brought  in  the  name  not  only  of  the  curator,  but  in     pabt  i. 
that  of  the  lunatic  also,  suing  by    the  curator  as  next  friend,    ^^"^^^' 
This  course   not  only  meets  the  difficulty  dealt  with  above,     Cap.  lit 
but  also  the  further  possible  objection  that  the  property  has 
not  been  judicially    vested    by    the    foreign    Court   in  the 
curator,   and    that  he  has  either  no  authority  to  collect,  or 
that  his  authority  is  limited  to  assets  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  by  which  he  was  appointed.(a) 

Secondly,  the  question  of  the  competency  of  the  foreign 
tribunal  must  be  considered.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  juris- 
diction which  the  English  courts  claim  for  themselves,  and 
that  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  others.  In  theory,  the 
jurisdiction  in  question  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  domicil 
of  the  alleged  lunatic,  on  the  principle  of  allowing  questions 
of  status  and  capacity  to  be  determined  by  the  lisx  domicilii. 
In  IHdisheim's  case,(&)  the  Court  of  Appeal  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  case  of  an  alien 
domiciled  abroad,  and  intimated  that  they  should  not  recog- 
nise the  title  of  the  curator  under  a  foreign  lunacy  adjudi- 
cation in  the  case  of  an  Englishman  temporarily  abroad.  It 
is,  however,  submitted  that  this  reference  to  nationality  has  no 
serious  meaning,  and  that  the  question  really  depends  either 
upon  domicil,  or  some  residence  or  presence  less  than  domicil. 
In  favour  of  allowing  the  more  extended  jurisdiction,  it  may 
reasonably  be  urged  that  lunacy  proceedings  partake  of  the 
nature  of  police  precautions,  and  are  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  in  cases  where  the  supposed  lunatic 
is  merely  a  visitor  as  in  any  others.  An  analogy  may  be 
found  in  the  English  rule  as  to  judicial  separaiion,  which  is 
ordered  as  a  matter  of  protection  and  police  guardianship  in 
'  cases  of  residence  as  distinguished  from  complete  domiciL(c) 
Similarly,  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  is  asserted  in  the  cases  (i)  of 
subjects,  (ii)  domiciled  foreigners,  (iii)  all  persons  commorant 
or  transiently  present,  who  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
within  the  jurisdiction.(rf) 

{a)  See  note  (/)  p.  S6.  {h)  69  L.  J.  Ch.  442,  454. 

(r)  Le  Megurier  v.  Le  Mewrier,  1895,  A.  C.  517  ;  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898), 
P.  178. 

{d)  Pearton,  in  re  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  263 ;  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  585  ;  Blairi,  ex  yarU,  12 
Ch.  D.  522. 
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Part  I. 
Persons. 

Cap.  III. 


SUMMARY. 


pp.  71-77.  With  regazd  to  acts  and  contracts  done  or  entered  into  in 

the  country  of  the  domicil,  not  relating  to  immovables,  capacity 
is  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii^  and  not  by  the  lex  loci 
solutionis  or  any  other  law. 

p.  77.  With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  in  a  place  other  than 

.the  country  of   the  domicil,  an   English  Court,  at  any  rate 

a  Court  of  first  instance,  will  probably  prefer  the  lex  domicilii 

to  the  lex  loci  in  all  cases.     In  a  purely  mercantile  contract  the 

question  has  not  arisen  in  modern  times. 

pp.  78, 79-  Where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  in  any  particular  place 

to  invite  the  competition  of  a  lex  loci,  but  the  question  is  one  of 
the  mere  fact  of  capacity,  the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  domicil 
will  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  the  lex  fori  ;  e.g.,  for 
the  purposes  of  succession. 

pp.  79-82.  But  even  though  a  personal  incapacity,  as  defined  by  the 

foreign  law  of  the  domicil,  be  recognised  by  English  law,  the 
stcUtts,  rights,  and  powers  of  the  persons  appointed  by  that 
foreign  law  to  supplement  that  incapacity  as  guardians,  tutors, 
curators,  or  committees,  cannot  claim  or  expect  as  a  right  a 
similar  recognition.  No  such  rights  or  powers  extend  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which  created  them. 

pp.  82-84.  The  creation  of  such  rights  and  powers  by  a  foreign  law  is 

nevertheless  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  an  English 
Court,  which  will  protect  or  even  be  guided  by  both  those 
rights  and  powers  where  it  may  seem  expedient. 

pp.  81,  82.  The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  to  appoint  guardians 

over  all  infants  who  are  British  subjects,  wherever  residing, 
and  whoever  may  have  the  custody  of  the  infants  abroad,  as 
well  as  of  infants  transiently  present  in  England,  whatever 
their  domicil  and  nationality. 

p.  82.  The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  over  all 

persons  present  in  England,  and  in  respect  of  persons  absent 
from  England,  but  having  property  here  in  need  of  protection. 

pp.  82-87.  Where  a  person  has  been  declared  lunatic  by  a  Court  of 

competent  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  Court  in  England  will 
administer  the  property  of  the  lunatic  in  ^  accordance  with 
that  law,  at  any  rate  where  it  is  his  lex  domicilii.  The  title  of 
a  foreign  curator  to  his  property  imder  such  circumstances  will 
be  recognised,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  PABTl. 

Pebsons. 


LEGITIMACY   AND    MARBIAGE.  Cap.  IV. 


Closely  connected  with  what  has  been  called  capacity  is  the  Succewion 
subject  of  legitimacy,  which  generally  becomes  important  in  immoyabie 
connection  with  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  on  this  question  estate, 
the  law  of  England  is  peculiar.  So  far  as  succession  to  real 
estate  or  immovables  is  concerned,  it  was  decided  in  Doe  d. 
Birtwhistle  v.  Vardilly(a)  that  the  requisitions  of  both  the  lex 
situs  and  the  lex  domicilii  must  be  complied  with;  in  other 
words,  that  a  man  to  succeed  to  English  land  must  be  legitimate 
not  only  by  English  law,  but  also  by  his  personal  law,  or  the 
law  of  his  domicil.  According  to  Lord  Cranworth,  however,  in 
Shaw  V.  OotUd,(b)  the  judges  in  Doe  v.  VardUl  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  for  purposes  other  than  succession  to  real  estate, 
as  controlled  by  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Hen.  III.  c.  9)  the 
law  of  domicU  would  decide  the  question  of  stcUtis  involved. 
That  this  was  the  Scotch  law  had  been  already  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Dathotme  v.  ifBouall  (c)  and  Munro  v. 
Munro,{d)  where  it  was  held  that  the  child  of  a  domiciled 
Scotchman,  bom  in  England  before  the  marriage  of  his 
parents,  was  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his 
parents  in  England,  so  as  to  succeed  to  realty  situate  in 
Scotland.  It  was  expressly  said  in  the  judgment  in  these 
cases  (which  were  argued  together)  that  neither  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  birth,  .nor  of  that  of  the  subsequent  marriage, 
had  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  was  decided  by  thie 
fact  that  the  domicil  of  the  father  had  been  Scotch  through- 
out. In  the  words  of  Lord  Cottenham,  "  the  question  in  such 
cases  must  be.  Can  the  legitimation  of  the  children  be 
effected  in  the  country  in  which  the  father  is  domiciled  at 
their  birth  ?  for  their  legitimacy  must  be  decided  by  the  law 

[a)  7  CI.  &  F.  S95  ;  and  as  to  succession  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  see  In  re 
DoH^s  Estate^  27  L.  J.  Ch.  99.  The  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  a 
colonial  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  for  the  purpose  of  inheriting 
English  land,  will  be  found  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

{b)  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  p.  70  ;  37  L.  J.  Ch.  433. 

{€)  7  CI.  &  F.  817.  .  (d)  7  CI.  &  F.  842. 
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Pabt  I.     of  that  country  once  for  all."     In  Shedden  v.  Patrick  (a)  the 

Peesons.     qQestion  was  whether  the  illegitimate  child,  bom  in  America, 

Cap.  IV.     of   a    domiciled    Scotchman    who    afterwards    married     the 

mother,  could  inherit  Scotch   land,  and  it  was  decided  that 

he    could    not,    as    he    was    an    alien   by   birth,  and    not  a 

natural-born    British    subject    entitled    to    take    British  land 

under  4  Geo.  II.  c.  2 1.,(6)  which  is  not  satisfied  unless  a  child 

is  legitimate  from  his  birth.     Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  §  87  a) 

cites   this    case    as    an  authority  for  the   proposition  that  a 

person   illegitimate    by  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  birth  will 

be  held  illegitimate  in  England.     By  the  law  of  his  domicil 

of  birth  Story  obviously  means  "  the  law  of  the  place  of  his 

birth,"  ignoring  the  priiiciple  which  would  attribute  to  the 

child  in  that  case  the  Sdotch  domicil  of  his  father,  and  it  is 

'  clear  that  for  such  an  assertion  of  law  there  is  no  warranty 

in    the  decision  adverted  to.     Lord  Campbell  expressly  says 

in  his  judgment,(c)   that   the  question    is   not  whether   the 

child  was  made   legitimate  per   subsequenB    matrim(mium,  but 

whether  he  was  made  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  British 

Crown,  so  as  to    take  British    land   under  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

In  both  of   the   other  Scotch    cases  cited    by  Story ,(d)   the 

domicil  of  the  father  of  the  child    whose  legitijnacy  was  in 

question,  as  Well    as  the  place    of  birth,  was    English;  and 

they  are   not  therefore  authorities   for   the   proposition  that 

the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  a  child  depends  in  any  sense 

upon  the  law  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  except  in  cases  where 

that  is  also  his  domicil.      It  has  been  already  pointed   out 

that  the  domicil  will  be   determined   by  the  place  of  birth 

in  some  rare  cases ;  but  it  often,  of  course,  happens  that  the 

child  inherits  the  domicil  of  that  place  from  its  father,  or  if 

illegitimate  and  imacknowledged,  from  its  mother. 

Suocession  So  far,  however,  as  the  right  of  succession  to  movables  is 

to  movables,   concerned,  it  is  now  established  that  the  lex  domicilii  is  entitled 

to  prevail  on  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  successor. 

Legitimisa-     In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  subsequens  inatrimonium,  the  effect 

s^Muetu      ^^  ^  change  in  the  domicil  of  the  father  between  the  dates 

matrinumium.  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  subsequent  marriage  has  been 

recently  considered  in  the  Court  of  AppeaL(e)     In  that  case 

it  was  distinctly  held  that  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at 


(a)  I  Macq.  ^35  ;  see  4  Wils.  &  S.  (Sc.)  App.  5,  at  p.  94. 
(h)  See  supra,  p.  * 
lo)  I  Macq.  at  p. 


(h)  See  supra,  p.  3. 
c)  I  Macq.  at  p.  61 1. 
(a)  Munro  y.  Savnders,  6  Bligh,  468  ;  and  77ie  Strathmare  Peerage  Que,  4 


Wils.  &  S.  (Sc.)  p.  89. 

(fi)  In  re  Orove,  Vaueher  v.  TVeovwry,  40  Ch.  D.  p.  216. 
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both  these  dates  must  admit  of  legitimisation,  in  order  to  Pabt  I. 
confer  the  staius  of  legitimacy.  "  The  domicil  at  birth  must  ^^^^s. 
give  a  capacity  to  the  child  of  being  made  legitimate;  but  Cap. iv. 
■  then  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  gives 
the  status^  must  be  domicil  in  a  country  which  attributes  to 
marriage  that  eflFect."(»)  This  carries  the  exigency  of  English 
law  a  step  further  than  it  proceeded  in  Be  Wright's  Trn8ts,{h) 
where  it  was  held  by  Wood,  V.C.,  that  the  domicil  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  must  prevail — ^in  other  words,  that  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  not  receiving  from  the  law  of  its  father's  domicU 
at  its  birth  the  capacity  for  subsequent  legitimisation,  cannot 
be  legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents  after  a 
change  of  domicil  to  a  more  indulgent  law.  The  eflfect  of  In  re 
Orove  is  that  the  lex  domicilii  must  be  indulgent  at  both  the 
critical  dates.  Bastardy  by  the  lex  domicilii  at  birth  is  indelible ; 
and  the  sanction  of  the  lex  domdcilii  at  the  time  of  marriage  is 
essential. 

The  case  just  cited  (c)  defined  clearly  for  the  first  time  the 
conditions  tmder  which  legitimisation  per  subseqiiens  mcUri" 
monium,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  would  be 
recognised  by  English  law ;  but  it  had  been  decided  before  that 
case,  after  some  variance  of  judicial  opinion,  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  succession  to  movable  estate,  legitimacy  by  the  lex 
domicilii^  when  such  recognition  was  given  to  it,  was  all  that 
would  be  required.  In  Wright's  Trusts  (suprd)  it  was  held  that 
legitimacy  by  the  lex  domicilii  was  not  established,  for  the 
reason  given  above ;  but  had  it  not  been  assumed  that  such 
legitimacy,  if  established,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
succession  to  movable  estate,  the  inquiry  into  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  such  legitimacy  would  have  been  meaningless. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  the  same  judge 
(Wood,  V.C.)  subsequently  deciding  in  Boyes  v.  Bedale  (d)  that 
legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  in  the  completest  sense^ 
was  insufficient  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  succeed  to  movables 
under  the  word  "  children  "  in  an  English  will.  The  decision 
was  put  mainly  upon  the  doctrine  that  words  in  an  English  will 
must  be  construed  by  English  law ;  and  loses  sight  of  the 
principle  that  English  law  adopts  the  lex  domicilii  in  considering 
questions  of  personal  status.  Moreover,  the  learned  judge  in 
the  same  case  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  language  of  the 


(a)  Per  Cotton,  LJ^.,  40  Ch.  D.  at  p.  233,  explaining  hie  own  judgment  in  In  re 
GoodmanCi  TmHs,  17  Ch.  D.  266. 

[b)  2  E.  &  J.  595 ;  25  L.  J.  Ch.  621.  (je)  In  re  Grove^  $uprd, 
I  H.  &  M.  798. 
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pabt  I.  Statute  of  Distributions,  in  a  case  of  intestacy,  would  be  dealt 
PBBsoys.  ^^Yi  in  the  same  way.  This  dictum  has,  however,  been 
Cap.  IV.  expressly  overruled  in  the  more  recent  cases  of  In  re  OoodmarCs 
Tra8t8,{a)  Andros  v.  Andros,Q>)  and  In  re  Orove  (mprd)  (c) ; 
and  as  it  was  said  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  first  of 
these  cases,  that  the  decision  in  Boyea  v.  Bedaie  was  ''  contrary 
to  principle  and  erroneous,"(d)  the  case  can  now  only  be  cited 
as  a  landmark.  The  law  on  the  point  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  language  of  James,  L.J.(6) :  '*  The  question  is.  What 
is  the  rule  which  the  English  law  adopts  and  applies  to  a  non- 
Euglish  child  ?  This  is  a  question  of  international  comity 
and  international  law.  According  to  that  law  as  recognised, 
and  that  comity  as  practised,  in  all  other  civilised  com- 
munities, the  daliis  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy, is  to  be  determined  everywhere  by  the  law  of  the 
country  of  his  origin— the  law  under  which  he  was  born.(/) 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  require  a  great  force  of 
argument  derived  from  legal  principles,  or  great  weight  of 
authority  clear  and  distinct,  to  justify  us  Jn  holding  that  our 
country   stands  in   this   respect  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 

civilised  world The  Statute  of  Distributions  is  not  a 

statute  for  Englishmen  only,   but    for  all  persons,   whether 
English  or  not,  dying  intestate  and  domiciled  in  England,  and 

not  for  any  Englishman  dying  abroad And  as  the  law 

applies   universally    to    persons    of   all    countries,  ^aces,  and 

^religions  whatsoever,  the  proper  law  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining kindred  is  the  universal  law,  the  inteniational  law, 
adopted  by  the  comity  of  States.  The  child  of.  a  man  would 
be  his  child  so  ascertained  and  so  determined." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decision  in  Ooodmaris  Trusts, 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  was  on  the  Statute 
of  DistributioDS.  But  it  is  obvious  that  th^  principle  of  the 
judgment  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  will,  which  was 

.the  precise  point  in  Boyes  v.  Bedaie  (auprd).  On  the  next 
occasion  when  the  construction  of  an  English  will  came  before 
the  Court,  Kay,  J.,  followed  the  decision  in  Ooodman's  Tmsts  in 

^preference  to  Boyes  v.  Bedaie,  and  laid  down  the  English  law  to 
be  "  that  a  bequest  of  personalty  in  an  English  will  to  the 
children  of  a  foreigner  means  to  his  legitimate  children;  and 
that    by  international   law,    as    recognised    in  ^  this^  country, 

(fl)  17  Ch.  D.  266.  Qf)  24  Ch.  D.  637. 

(4  40  Ch.  D.  216.  W  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  296. 

(/)  17  Ch.  D.  at  pp.  296-298. 

(/)  That  Ib,  as  is  obvious  from  the  context,  not  the  Inwof  the  pluce  of  birth,  but 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin. 
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those  children  are  legitimate   whose  legitimacy  is  established     Part  l 
by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil."(a)     It  has  been  aheady    ^^^^ 
shown  that  this  means  the  father's  domicil  both  at  the  date  of     Cap.  iv. 
the  birth  and  of  the  marriage  through   which  legitimisation 
is  claimed.(6)     The  same  rule   has   now  been  adopted    with 
respect  to  a  devise  of  English  land  ;(c)  so  that  legitimacy  is  now 
decided  by  the  lex  domicilii  for  all  purposes  of  succession,  with 
the  single  exception  of  succession  as  heir  to  land  in  England. 

"  Child,"  therefore,  means  child  by  the  lex  domicilii,  in  the 
sense  laid  down  by  the  judgments  in  the  case  of  In  re  Gfrove 
(suprd) ;  and  all  other  designations  of  kinship  (such  as  grand- 
son, nephew,  and  the  like)  are  no  doubt  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  same  way.(rf)  The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Story,(e) 
obviously  disapproving  of  the  decision  in  Be  Goodmans  Trusts 
(suprd),  objects  that  '*  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  offspring  of  a 
connection  that  would  not  be  treated  as  a  marriage — for 
example,  a  polygamous  marriage — ^would  also  be  entitled  as 
children,  and  that  adopted  children  would  have  the  same 
right."  Adoption  is  not  a  statics,  nor  does  the  idea  of  legiti- 
macy enter  into  the  conception,  but  so  far  as  the  offspring 
of  a  polygamous  marriage  is  concerned,  the  question  may 
of  course  some  day  have  to  be  answered.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  answer  should-  be  arrived  at  by  considering  whether  the 
State  of  the  foreign  domicil  (or  rather  the  jurisprudence  of 
that  State)  attributed  to  such  children  the  statics  of  legitimacy 
in  substantially  the  same  sense  as  that  of  English  jurispru- 
dence. If  so,  there  should  be  no  reason  for  shrinking  from  the 
consequences.  The  necessity  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  the 
question  of  legitirruicy,  as  distinguished  from  the  consequences 
attributed  by  the  law  of  foreign  domicil  to  the  fact  of  paternity, 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Anderson.{f)  In  that 
case  an  Englishman  acquired  an  Italian  domicil,  and  became 
the  father,  in  Italy,  of  four  children,  all  recognised  by  him  in  his 
lifetime.  The  law  of  Italy  gives  the  right  of  succession  to 
natural-born  children  who  have  been  so  recognised.  By  a 
will  duly  made  in  English  form,  the  father  devised  to  these 
children  nomincUim  real  estate  in  England.     The  proceeds  of 


ia)  Androt  v.  Andro$,  24  Ch.  D.  637. 
bS  In  re  Gfrirve,  Vauoher  v.  Treasury 
(e)  Re  Grey'e  Trusts  (1902),  3  Ch.  88. 


In  re  Gfrove,  Vauoher  v.  Treasury,  40  Ch.  D.  216  ;  ante,  p.  62. 


(d)  In  Be  Ferguson,  however  ( 1902,  i  Ch.  483),  a  bequest  to  the  next  of  kin  of  a 
deceased  legatee  was  so  construed  as  to  admit  a  sister  of  the  half  blood,  who  would 
have  been  excluded  by  the  law  of  1  the  domicil  of  the  deceased  legatee.  The  judg- 
ment proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  what  the  testator  meant  by 
'*  next  of  kin,"  and  that  no  question  of  'status  or  legitimacy  arose. 

(e)  Conflict  of  Law,  ed.  1883,  p.^  146,  n.  C/)  21  Ch.  D.  p.  100. 
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pabti.     this  real  estate  having  been  paid  into  court,  it  was  held  that 
*    the  Crown  was  entitled  to  succession  duty  at  the  rate  of  lo  per 

Cap.  IV.  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  the  devisees  were  strangers  in  blood 
by  English  law  to  the  testator.  This  case  has  been  criticised 
as  a  refusal  to  extend  the  principle  of  QoodmatCs  Trusts^  but  it 
is  submitted  that  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  its  spirit. 
The  children  in  question  were  not  legitimate  by  the  law  of 
their  domicil.  They  were  natural  children,  recognised  by 
their  father  in  his  lifetime,  to  whom  the  law  of  their 
domicil  gave  the  right  of  succession  in  Italy.  By  the  law 
of  England,  natural  children  not  regarded  as  legitimate  by 
the  law  of  their  domicil  are  strangers  in  blood  to  their 
putative  father;  and  the  succession  duty  was  assessed 
accordingly.  Had  they  been  claiming  under  an  intestacy  to 
share  in  the  English  personalty,  the  decision,  it  is  submitted, , 
would  have  been  equally  adverse  to  their  rights.  No  law 
of  a  foreign  country  can  give  natural-bom  children  the. 
rights  of  legitimacy,  or  some  of  those  rights,  which  will  be 
recognised  in  England,  except  by  declaring  them  legitimate. 
This  condition  was  fully  satisfied  in  Skottowe  v.  Young,{a)  where 
the  legatees  of  a  domiciled  Frenchman  were  his  daughters  bom 
in  France  and  there  legitimated  per  subsequens  matrimoniumy  and 
legacy  duty  at  i  per  cent,  only  was  charged. 

In  Levy  v.  Solomon  (b)  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  in  com* 
petition  with  the  lex  domicilii,  on  the  same  question  of  legiti- 
mation per  sicbsequens  matrimonium,  the  laws  or  customs  of  a 
religious  sect  to  which  all  the  parties  belonged.  The  testator, 
the  parents,  and  the  child  whose  legitimacy  was  in  question^ 
were  all  Jews  domiciled  in  England,  and  evidence  was  offered 
to  show  that  the  rules  of  their  religion,  which  they  recognised 
as  binding  laws  among  themselves,  authorised  that  legitimation 
by  a  subsequent  marriage  between  the  parents  which  it  was 
sought  to  support.  Whether,  however,  this  so-called  law  was 
regarded  as  the  law  common  to  the  parties,  or  as  a  guasi-domi- 
ciliary  law,  the  contention  was  equally  untenable.  In  such 
matters,  the  law  of  the  domicil  is  not  regarded  because  it  may 
be  presumed  to  express  the  intention  of  the  parties,  but 
because  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live  require  its  adoption.  Neither 
a  religious  sect  nor  any  other  self-constituted  body  can  be  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a  claim  to  an  vmperium  in  imperio — the 
assertion  of  any  other  personal  law  within  its  domain. 

{a)  L.  R.  II  £q.  474  ;  40  L.  J.  Ch.  366. 
(*)  MalinB,  V.C.,  July  24,  1877. 
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s 

.  Even  if  the  decision  of  the  domiciliary  law  of  a  person  on     I'abt  i. 

his  legitimacy  was  accepted  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  country       

for  any  purpose,  another  condition  would  have  to  be  complied  ^^^-  ^' 
with  ;  viz.,  that  there  should  be  nothing  absolutely  repugnant  Legitimacy 
to  the  law  of  that  foreign  country  in  what  it  was  asked  to  ^^,^ - 
accept.  In  FefrUon  v.  ZivingstoneXd)  a  Scotch  case  on  appeal  to  must  not  be 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  legitimacy  of  a  claimant  to  succeed  J^y^^*  ^ 
to  Scotch  land  by  inheritance  was  in  question.  The  claimant 
was  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of  a .  widower  domiciled  in 
England  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  marriage  having 
been  contracted  in  England  in  1808.  At  that  time  such 
marriages  were  voidable  only,  and  not  void  by  English  law, 
and,  if  proceedings  were  not  taken  to  declare  them  null 
before  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned afterwards.  The  claimant  was,  nevertheless,  though 
domiciled  in  England  from  his  birth,  held  to  be  illegitimate 
by  Scotch  law.  "  It  must  be  granted,"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
"  that  the  general  rule  is  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled,  and  in  most  cases  the  legitimacy  of  a  party  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  his  birth-place  and  of  his  parents' 
domicil.  But  to  this  .  .  ,  there  are  exceptions  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  which  the  question  arises.  Thus,  in 
deciding  upon  the  title  to  real  estate,  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  must 
always  prevail,  so  that  a  person  legitimate  by  the  law  of  his 
birth-place,  and  the  place  where  his  parents  were  married, 
may  not  be  regarded  as  legitimate  to  take  real  estate  by 
inheritance  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Was,  then,  the  marriage  of  the 
respondent's  parents  such  that  the  law  of  Scotland  could 
recognise  its  validity,  in  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  issue 
of  it  to  real  estate  by  inheritance  ?  "(5)  Lord  Brougham  then 
proceeded  to  state  that,  though  the  marriage  could  not  be 
questioned  in  England  after  the  death  of  the  parties,  yet  it 
was  illegal  there,  and  that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  even  more 
stringent  on  the  point  than  the  law  of  England.  By  the 
law  such  a  marriage  was  regarded  as  incestuous,  and  as  actually 
amounting  to  a  crime;  and,  therefore,  even  if  the  Scotch  law 
could  accept  the  decision  of  the  foreign  domiciliary  law  at  all 
on  the  question  of  legitimacy  to  succeed  to  Scotch  land,  it 
could  not  do  so  where  the  recognition  of  such  legitimacy  would 
be  absolutely  repugnant  to  its  own  ja-inciples.  So,  again,  it 
was    said    by  Littledale,   J.,    in  Biriwhistle  v.    Vardill,(c)  that 

(a)  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1 183  (1859).  {b}  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1183,  1184. 

(c)  5  B.  &  C.  455. 
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Part  I.     personal  sicUvs  does  not  follow  a  man  everywhere,  if  its  con- 
PEB80N8.    sequences  are  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  he 
Cap.  iy.     goes,  and  where  it  is  sought  to  introduce  them.     The  decision 
in  Compton  v,  Bearcroft,{(i)  the  case  which  first  recognised  the 
validity    in    England    of    Scotch    marriages,    was    similarly 
explained   by  subsequent  judicial  authority   to   be  that  ''a 
Scotch  marriage  was  valid  in  England,  if  there  was  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  the  law  of  England."(6) 
statutoiy  Under  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  93,  persons  domiciled  in  England, 

oH^timacy.  ^^  claiming  real  or  personal  estate  in  England,  may  obtain 
from  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  (now  from 
the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High 
Court  under  s.  34  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873)  a  decree 
declaratory  of  their  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  or  of  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  marriage  on  which  the  question 
tums.(c)  Mr,  Westlake  points  out  (Private  Inter.  Law,  §  407) 
that  the  statute  does  not  interfere  with  the  decisions  of 
Birtwhistle  v.  Vardillt(d)  and  In  re  Dons  JE8tatet(e)  adverted  to 
above ;  and  that  a  declaration  of  legitimacy  under  it  would 
not  enable  a  man  bom  before  wedlock  to  take  English  land 
by  descent.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Birtwhistle 
V.  Vardill,(a)  giving  the  effect  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
"the  statute,  or  rather  the  Common  Law  recognised  and 
declared  by  the  statute,  requires  something  more  than  mere 
legitimacy  to  make  an  heir  to  real  estate  in  England — ^it 
must  be  legitimacy  sui  modo — legitimacy  and  being  bom  in 
wedlock." 


SUMMARY, 

LEGITIMACY. 

p.  89.     .  Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  immovable  property, 

including  chattels  real,  in  England  is  tested  both  by  the  English 
law  as  the  lex  sittis,  and  by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  inheritor. 
''  Legitimacy"  (so  by  the  law  of  the  domicil)  alone  is  not  suffi- 
ce) Bull.  N.  P.  113. 

(b')  Harford  v.  MorrU^  2  Hagg.  Cons.  435. 

(c)  For  examples  of  this  jurisdiction  being  exercised,  see  Scott  v.  Attorney '^ 
General  (1S86),  11  P.  D.  128 ;  Brinkley  y.  Attorney- General  (1890),  15  P.  D.  76. 
A  declaration  of  heirship,  however,  cannot  be  claimed  under  this  statute  {Mamiei  v. 
Attorney' General  (1879),  4  P.  D.  232) ;  nor  the  title  to  a  baronetcy  or  other  title  of 
honour  {Frederick  y.  Attorney' General  (1874),  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  196. 

(d)  7  CI.  &  F.  895.  (e)  27  L.  J.  Ch.  99. 

(/)  At  p.  954.  See  aft  to  the  right  of  succession  to  chattels  real,  the  note  at  the 
end  of  chap.  vi.  {ii\frd). 
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cient ;  "  it  must  be  legitimacy  sub  modo — legitimacy,  and  being     ^^'^  I- 
born  m  wedlock.  __, 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property     ^^^*^- 
by  devise  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  successor,    p.  90. 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property  pp.  90-92. 
ah  intestcUo  is  similarly  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
successor. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  successor  which  decides  his  pp.  901 9^ 
legitimacy  is  the  law  of  his  domicil  of  origin,  that  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  his  father  s  domicil.  In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  siib- 
sequens  mcUrimonium,  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  both  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  and  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage 
must  admit  of  such  legitimisation. 

Legitimacy  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  legacy  and  sue-  p.  94* 
cession    duty  on  movable  property  is    decided  by  the    same 
rules. 

But  a  foreign  law  which  gives  the  right  of  succession  to 
natural  children,  who  have  been  recognised  in  the  lifetime  of  p.  94. 
the  father,  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  stcUiis  of  legitimacy 
for  purposes  of  succession  by  English  law. 

(By  the  Scotch  law,  legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  p.  90. 
generally,  other  than  succession  to  real  estate,  is  referred  to 
the  law  of  the  domicil — i.e.,  the  domicil  of  the  father  at  the 
time  of  the  birth.  In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  subsequens 
matrimonium,  a  change  in  the  domicil  of  the  father  after  the 
birth  and  before  the  marriage  is  immaterial.  The  law  of  the 
domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth  decides  once  for  all  whether 
the  child's  bastardy  is  indelible  or  provisional  only.  Such 
legitimisation,  according  to  the  law  of  domicil,  will  not,  how- 
ever, render  a  child  born  abroad,  of  a  Scotchman  by  domicil 
and  nationality,  a  natural-bom  British  subject  entitled,  under 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  to  hold  British  land.) 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  other  than  succession  under  a  will 
or  ab  intestato  has  not  hitherto  come  in  question,  but  the  dicta 
point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person 
on  the  point. 

But  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  will  not  in  any  p.  95- 
case  be  accepted,  either  by  Scotch  or  English  law,  if  its  accept- 
ance involves  the  recognition  by  that  law  of  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  which  it  regards  as  incestuous  or  criminal 


a 
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Part  I. 
Persons. 

^ '  MABEIAGE. 

Cap.  IV. 

The  question  of  what  law  must  be  applied  to  test  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  a  marriage  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  convenient 
to  discuss  it  here,  though  not  coming  under  the  heading  of 
status,  strictly  speaking.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider, 
first,  what  law  decides  whether  the  marriage  has  been  validly 
contracted ;  and  secondly,  what  law  decides,  in  the  case  of 
attempted  divorce,  whether  it  has  been  eflFectually  dissolved. 
Validity  of  (a)  With  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  validity  of  the 

Sl^^forms  marriage  when  entered  into,  it  was  clearly  laid  down  in  Brook 
tested  by  v.  Brook{a)  by  Lord  Campbell,  that  the  essentials  of  a  marriage 
essentials  '  Contract  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii,  the  forms  by 
by  the  lex  the  lex  lod  celebrationis.  The  difference  between  essentials  and 
forms  in  such  a  matter  would  naturally  seem  to  be  that  between 
prohibitions  that  forbid,  and  prohibitory  directions  which 
merely  impede,  the  marriage.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
the  modern  cases,  which  at  first  sight  seem  rather  contra- 
dictory, on  the  subject.  If  the  parties  can,  by  complying 
with  certain  regulations  or  obtaining  the  consent  of  certain 
people,  intermarry  in  the  country  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  will  not  be  required  by 
an  English  Court,  which  will  recognise  the  marriage  as  valid, 
provided  the  ceremonials  and  preliminaries  required  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration  have  been  complied  with.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  to  intermarry  at  all,  they  cannot,  except  by  a  change 
of  domicil,  escape  from  that  prohibition.  The  matrimonial 
domicil  being  the  place  where  the  law  presumes  that  the 
parties  intend  to  spend  their  married  life,  the  propriety  of  this 
rule  is  obvious.  Most  of  the  cases  were  thought  to  involve 
a  question  of  capacity,  and  have  been  referred  under  that 
heading.(J)  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  briefly  to  enumerate 
them  here. 

The  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook  has  already  been  referred  to. 
That  was  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  vrife's 
sister,  both  parties  being  domiciled  in  England  and  having 
gone  to  Denmark,  where  such  unions  are  permitted,  for  the 
purposes  of  celebration.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
decided  that  they  were  incapable  of  mariying ;  but  that  they 

{a)  9  H.  L.  0.  193. 

{h)  Ante,  p.  74,  uq, ;  see  also  if^ra,  chi^.  yiii.,  *'  Capacity  to  contract,*' 
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were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  to  do  so,  and  that     ^^^'^  ^« 

the   marriage  was   therefore  illegal.     Lord  Campbell,  laying       

down  that  the  essenticUs  of  a  marriage  were  to  be  governed  by  Cap,  iv. 
the  lex  domicilii,  rightly  decided  that  such  illegaUty  was  an  Validity  of 
essential,  and  that  there  had  been  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  ™?jr**^®  ^ 

•'  initio^  cases 

marriage  at  all.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  parties,  illustrating, 
according  to  English  law,  could  not  intermarry,  whatever 
forms  or  preliminaries  they  fulfilled ;  and  the  case  therefore 
differs  entirely  from  those  later  ones  in  which  it  has  been 
held  that  parties,  forbidden  to  marry  by  the  law  of  their  domicil 
without  certain  consents  and  authorisations,  may  nevertheless 
do  so  in  England,  provided  the  English  forms  are  complied 
with.  The  principle  of  Brook  v.  Brook  was  followed  in  Mette  v. 
Mette,{a)  the  marriage  of  an  alien  domiciled  and  naturalised  in 
England  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  being  similarly  held 
void.  The  case  is  only  noticeable  because  the  man's  English 
domicil  was  acquired,  and  not  that  of  his  birth,  which  of 
course  does  not  affect  the  real  principle.  Still,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  marriage  was  in  that  case  valid  both  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  and  by  that  of  the  domicil 
•of  origin,  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  being  alone  regarded. 

The  earlier  case  of  Conway  v.  Btadey  (b)  was  not  in  reality 
ik  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  (though  apparently 
-so),  but  as  to  the  validity  of  a  divorce.  The  head-note,  no 
4oubt,  enunciates  that  the  lex  loci  contractus  will  not  prevail 
when  either  of  the  contracting  parties  is  under  a  legal  in- 
•capacity  by  the  law  of  his  domicil ;  but  in  reality  there  was 
no  question  of  capacity  or  incapacity  in  the  case.  The 
"  incapacity "  depended  upon  the  simple  fact,  whether  the 
husband  was  or  was  not  already  married  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  which  it  was  sought  to  annul ;  audit  was  undeni- 
able that  he  was  already  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  English 
law,  unless  a  Scotch  divorce  was  to  be  held  by  English  law 
-competent  to  dissolve  a  marriage  previously  celebrated  in 
England.  Such  a  proposition  was  untenable,  as  will  be 
presently  shown,(c)  and  the  second  marriage  was  therefore 
Tightly  declared  void. 

In  Sinonin  v.  MaUUic  (d)  a  conflict  between  the  lex  domicilii 
4md  the  lex  lod  celebrationis  directly  arose,  with  regard  to  the 

(a)  28  L.  J.  Prob.  117.  (b)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  639. 

{e)  Infra,  "p.  11 1  ;  Lollei/'s  Case,  B.  &  B.  237  ;  McCarthy  v.  Deoaue,  2  Buss,  k  My. 
'614  ;  Warrettder  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.  550. 
(rf)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67  i860,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  97. 
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^BT 1.  preliminaries  to  marriage  required  by  the  former.  The  mar- 
riage which  it  was  sought  to  dissolve  was  one  celebrated  in 
England  between  French  subjects  domiciled  in  France  without 
the  formal  consents  required  by  the  French  law,  and  had 
been  declared  void  by  a  French  Court  on  that  ground.  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  decided  that  the  marriage  was  vaUd, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  personal  competency  or 
incompetency  of  individuals  to  contract  depends  upon  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  a  more  logical  view  is  obtained  by 
regarding  the  question,  not  as  one  of  the  competency  of  an 
individual,  but  of  the  legality  of  a  marriage.  The  parties 
were  not  prohibited  from  marrying  by  the  law  of  their 
domicil  absolutely,  but  prohibited  from  marrying  without 
certain  preliminaries.  Such  a  prohibition  did  not  touch  the 
esserUicUs,  but  the  forms  of  the  marriage,  and  these  are 
governed,  according  to  Brook  v.  Brook,(a)  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  celebration  alone.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
assumed  that  if  such  a  marriage  were  questioned  in  the 
country  of  the  domicil,  the  law  of  which  required  the  consents 
which  had  been  dispensed  with,  this  view  would  be  taken 
there.  The  law  of  the  domicil  would  possibly  persist  in  re- 
garding the  preliminaries  which  it  had  imposed  as  essential, 
and  assert  its  right  to  insist  upon  them,  although  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  elsewhere;  but  as  the  law  of  England 
has  now  no  similar  provisions,  and  imposes  no  preliminaries, 
but  such  as  it  would  regard  as  ceremonial  merely,  the  ques- 
tion has  Uttle  practical  importance  for  English  jurists.(&) 
The  view,  however,  which  has  been  suggested  above,  that  all 
such  consents  are  ceremonial  preliminaries  only,  was  taken 
in  the  Irish  case  of  Steele  v.  Braddell,(c)  referred  to  with 
•approval  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Brook  v.  Brook.{d)  "  This, 
was  a  marriage,"  says  Lord  Campbell  in  that  case,  *'  between 
parties  who  might  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians, 
have  contracted  a  valid  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  of  the  husband's  domicil.  ....  If  the  union  between 
these  parties  had  been  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Ireland  (the 
law  of  the  domicil)  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  undoubtedly 
the  marriage  would  have  been  dissolved." 

Be    AlisorCs    Trusts  (e)    was    the    case    of   a    marriage    at 

{a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 

(ft)  See  Scrinuhire  v.  Serivishirej  2  Cons.  395  ;  Middleton  v,  Janverin^  2  Cons^ 
.437  ;  Qnnpton  v.  Bear.crofty  2  Cons.  444. 

[c)  Milw.  Eccl.  Kep.  Ir.  i.  (d)  9  H.  L,  C.  p.  216. 

(e)  23  W.  R.  226  ;  34  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  638. 
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Tehenn,  in  Persia.     By  Peraan  law  Christian  marriages  are      Pakt  l 
recognised,  if  Talid  according  to  the  religion  of  the  parties.     The    '**'"'"'' 
marriage  was  b^ween  an  English  Protestant  and  an  Armenian     Cap.  iv. 
Protestant  woman.     The  pr^nancy  of  the  woman  at  the  time 
rendered   her  incapable  of  contracting  a  marriage  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  her   own  Church,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  a  Roman   Catholic  priest.     The  so-called  in- 
capacity of  the  woman  was  in  this  case  only  important  as  the 
€au9e  that  the  formalities  of  the  locus  edebrationiswer^  not  com* 
plied  with.     As  a  matter  of  £ftct,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
law  according  to  which  the  marriage  could  have  been  supported ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  man 
(who  was  actually  the  ^ice-consul)  to  sTail  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Consular  Marriages  Act  (12  &  13  Yict  c  68) 
{in/rd). 

SoUomayor  y.  De  Barrosjfl)  the  next  case  on  this  subject, 
comes  almost  exactly  within  the  meaning  of  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Lord  Campbell  in  Brock  y.  Brook^  just  cited.  The 
parties  there  were  domiciled  Portugmese,  forbidden  by  Portuguese 
law  to  intermarry  at  alL  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  the  court  of 
first  instance,  held  that  their  marriage  celebrated  in  England 
was  valid,  conceiving  himself  to  be  boimd  by  the  decision  in 
Sinonin  v.  Mdillac.(b)  The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  reversed 
his  judgment,  holding  that  as  the  parties  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  marry  by  the  law  of  their  domicile  they  could  not 
escape  from  this  prohibition  by  transient  presence  and  cele* 
bration  in  England,  and  that  the  possibility  of  escaping  from 
Portuguese  law  by  a  Papal  dispensation  was  immaterial  The 
wording  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  rested  on  the 
more  than  questionable  principle  (c)  that  the  capacity  of  a 
person  to  contract  was  tested  by  his  personal  law ;  but  the 
distinction  between  this  case  and  that  of  Sinonin  v.  Maillac  is 
plain,  and  the  actual  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  Brook  v.  Brooh{d) 

The  most  recent  decision  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  De 
Wilton  V.  MontefioreXe)  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  mar- 
riage between  a  woman  and  her  maternal  uncle  (both  being 

(a)  37  L.  T.  4x5  ;  Fenton  v.  Liritufst4me^  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1183.  Sattowutyor  ▼.  De 
JBarroi  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appcau  on  the  assumption  that  the  domioil 
was  Portuguese.  The  decision  having  been  on  the  pleadings  only,  the  case  was 
remitted  for  trial  to  the  Probate  Division.  Hannen,  J.,  found  that  the  domicil  of 
the  respondent  was  in  fact  EfiglUh^  and  the  petition  was  ultimately  dismissed  ; 
SoUomayor  v.  De  Barroe  (2),  5  P.  D.  94 ;  49  L.  J.  P.  k.  M.  i. 

{h)  2  Sw.  ft  Tr.  67.  (c)  AHte^  p.  74 ;  t)0*<l,  chap.  til.  (ii.) 

{d)  9  H.  L.  C.  216. 

(«)  De  WUtoH  V.  JioHtefiore,  1900,  2  Ch.  481.  (y.  the  extra  judicial  language  of 
Lord  Cairns,  C.»  in  the  House  of  Lords,  quoted  from  Hansard*  i V^i  P*  107. 
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?ABT  I.     Jews),  valid  by  Jewish  custom  and  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
—   '    celebration,  was  governed  as  to  its  validity  by  the  law  of  the 

Cap.  IV.  domicil  of  the  parties.  Such  domicil  being  English  the  mar- 
riage was  held  void.  Probably  the  same  result  would  have 
been  arrived  at,  if  the  domicil  of  the  woman  only,  or  of  the 
man  only,  had  been  English.  If  such  marriage  had  been  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  man,  it  would  have 
been  begging  the  question  to  say  that  the  law  of  his  dondcil 
should  prevail ;  because,  unless  he  became  the  woman's  true 
husband,  the  law  of  his  domicil  could  not  a£fect  her. 

Bvding  v.  Sh]iith,(a)  though  one  of  the  earliest  cases  on  this 
subject,  having  been  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  in  1821,  has 
been  purposely  left  for  consideration  until  the  tendency  and 
principles  of  the  modem  decisions  had  been  sufficiently 
indicated.  That  was  a  marriage  celebrated  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  while  under  military  occupation  of  the  British 
forces  immediately  after  its  acquisition,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  chaplain-general  under  the  sanction 
of  the  military  authorities,  according  to  British  forms.  Both 
the  contracting  parties  were  British  by  nationality  and  domicil. 
The  validity  of  the  marriage  was  impeached  on  two  grounds ; 
first,  that  the  Dutch  law,  as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  prohibited 
the  parties  from  marrying  at  their  respective  ages  without  the 
consents  of  parents  and  guardians,  which  had  not  been  ob- 
tained; and,  secondly,  that  the  ceremony  had  not  been 
performed  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  same  law. 
According  to  the  principles  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lex  loci  celebrationis  was  primd  facie  the  law  to  decide 
both  these  questions,  but  in  the  particular  case  there  were 
exceptional  circumstances  to  be  considered.  By  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  colony  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  conquered 
should  retain  certain  privileges,  including  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  Lord  Stowell  deduced  from 
this  that  the  lex  lod  had  been  altered  for  all  others  except 
those  in  whose  favour  the  stipulation  was  made — ^that  for 
British  domiciled  subjects  with  the  British  forces,  in  short, 
the  lex  lod  was  in  fact  British.  On  this  view  the  decision  was 
not  that  the  lex  domicilii  must  prevail  in  such  matters  when  in 
conflict  with  the  lex  lod,  but  that  the  law  common  to  the  parties 
had,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  taken  the 
place  of  the  latter.  The  case  of  Harford  v.  Morri$,{a)  decided 
in  the  same  year,  similarly  depended  upon  the  exceptional  facts 

(a)  2  Hagg.  Cons.  371. 
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in  it,  which  render  it  of  no  authority  on  the  question  of  the    J^^'^  ^- 
competition  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  and  that  of  the  place  of       — 
celebration,  cap,  rv. 

So  far  as  British  subjects  are  concerned,  special  provision  has 
been  made  by  statute  for  the  validity  of  marriages  abroad 
according  to  English  forms.  By  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  it  was 
enacted  and  declared  that  all  marriages  solemnised  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  (a)  in  the  chapel  or 
house  of  any  British  Ambassador  or  Minister,  or  in  a  chapel 
or  house  of  any  British  factory  abroad,  or  within  the  British 
lines  of  any  British  army  abroad,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  duly 
solemnised  in  the  United  £jngdom  with  the  forms  (there) 
required.  The  statute  purports  to  be  declaratory;  and,  so 
far  as  the  precincts  of  British  legations  are  concerned,  the 
legality  of  such  marriages  depends  (apart  from  the  statute) 
on  the  principles  of  extra-territoriality.(&)  So  far  as  it  relates 
to  marriages  within  the  lines  of  British  troops  abroad,  it  is 
based  on  the  Common  Law,  which  allowed  such  marriages  when 
there  was  hostile  occupation  of  a  foreign  soil,(c)  and  probably 
also  when  the  occupation  was  friendly.(^ 

The  same  doctrine  applies  to  other  cases  of  necessity .(e) 

Ships  of  war,  even  in  foreign  territorial  waters,  are  regarded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  dominions  of  their  Sovereign,  for  marriage  as 
for  other  purposes.  It  has  been  held  that  the  statute  4  Geo.  lY. 
c.  9 1  applies  to  cases  where  the  nationality  of  the  husband 
only  was  British,  and  that  both  his  domicil  and  the  nationality 
of  the  wife  were  immaterial.(/) 

But  one  at  least  of  the  contracting  parties  must  be  a  British 
subject ;  (g)  and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  support 
such  a  marriage  in  cases  where  an  Englishwoman  was  married 
abroad  to  a  foreigner  both  by  nationality  or  domicil.  The 
question  would  probably  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the 
marriage  by  the  foreign  law,  being  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil. 

The  Act  of  4  Geo.  c.  91,  being  applicable  only  to  British 
legations,  British  lines,  and  British  factories,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  pass  a  wider  statute.  The  Consular  Marriage  Act 
1849   (12  &   13  Vict.  c.  68)  was  accordingly  passed,  which 

(a)  See  now  the  Foreign  Marriage  Act  1892,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter. 
(0)  Vide  infrhf  chap.  v.  (iii.) 
(e)  Rex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Brampton^  10  East,  282. 
(jSt)  Burn  v.  Farrar^  2  Hagg.  Cons.  369. 
le)  As  in  Lindo  v.  Belisarioy  i  Hagg.  Cons.  216. 
(/)  Be  Wright'*  TruiU,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  at  p.  631. 
(g)  Pertreii  v.  Tondear,  i  Hagg.  Cons.  136.  • 
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Part  I.     leealised  all  marriaires  (where  both  or  one  of  the  parties  was  a 

PlSBSONS  •    •  • 

'    British  subject)  which  should  be  solemnised  at  the  British  con- 

^^^-  ^^'  sulate,  according  to  any  forms  and  ceremonies,  after  certain 
prescribed  notices.  In  marriages  not  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England,  certain  essential  declarations  are 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  ceremony  by  s.  g.{a)  In  1890  the 
Marriage  Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  47)  was  passed,  and  in 
1891  the  Foreign  Marriage  Act  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  74); 
but  both  these  statutes,  as  well  as  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  91  and 
the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  61  (as  also  the  Consular  Marriage  Act 
1868),  were  superseded  and  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Marriage 
Act  1892,  which  purports  to  be  a  consolidation  or  code  of  the 
British  law  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  general  scheme  of 
the  Act  is  to  provide  that  all  marriages  celebrated  abroad 
between  parties  one  of  whom  at  least  is  a  British  subject  before 
a  "  marriage  officer  "  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Act  shall 
be  as  valid  as  if  duly  solemnised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
according  to  law.  "Marriage  officers"  under  the  Act  are 
authorised  and  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Secretary 
for  State,  and  may  be  ambassadors,  consuls,  governors, 
commissioners,  or  any  other  persons  appointed  under  the 
marriage  regulations  to  be  issued  under  the  Act.  By  s.  19 
of  the  Act,  a  marriage  officer  shall  not  be  required  to 
solemnise  a  marriage,  if  in  his  opinion  the  solemnisation 
thereof  would  be  inconsistent  with  international  law  or  the 
comity  of  nations.  A  code  of  regulations  under  this  Act  has 
been  made  by  Order  in  Council  (dated  October  28,  1892), 
and  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 
for  1892,  pp.  625-632,  with  a  schedule'of  forms.(6)  The 
statute  itself  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  has  been  held  under  this  statute  that  a  marriage  cele- 
brated in  France,  between  an  Englishwoman  domiciled  in 
England  and  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in  France,  was  valid  by 
English  law,  although  it  had  been  declared  null  in  France  for 
non-compliance  with  the  forms  of  the  lex  loci,{c) 

It  is  plain  that  the  validity  given  to  marriages  abroad  by 
statutes  such  as  these,  cannot  claim  recognition  in  any  courts 
other  than  those  of  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  statutes, 
otherwise  than  by  treaty.     Such  recognition  may  sometimes  be 


(a)  **  Gonenl "  under  this  Act  includes  ^*  acting-consul,"  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  61. 

(h)  See  also  the  Order  in  Council  (Foreign  Marriages)  1895  (St.  Rules  and 
Orders,  1895*  p.  450),  and  as  to  consular  marriage  fees  in  China  and  Japan,  St. 
Bules  and  Orders,  1900,  pp.  34,  ^15. 

(c)  Hay  V.  Nortkcote^  1900,  2  Ch.  262. 
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given  to  them  in  cases  where    the    matrimonial    domicil  is     part  i. 
British  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  the  parties,  but  it  cannot      "°^^' 
be  relied  upon.      The  province  of   the    lex  domicilii  is  the     cap.  iv. 
"  essentials  "  of  the  marriage,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  in  strict- 
ness,  with  the  forms  of  celebration. 

The  Greek  Marriages  Act  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  20),  is 
an  almost  unique  instance  of  validity  being  given  to  marriages 
not  contracted  to  local  forms,  by  ex  post  faUo  legislation.  The 
retrospective  law  being  the  lex  lod  celebrationis,  it  may  fairly  be 
argued  that  such  cases  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  Courts 
as  if  the  local  law  had  existed  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  view  which  might  be  taken  of  this  legislation 
by  a  foreign  tribunaL(a) 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  English  law  still,  following  Marriage 
the  principle  of  Brook  v.  Brook,(b)  refers  the  essentials  of  a^^^hthg* 
marriage  to  the  law  of  the  domicil.  This  must,  however,  he  ^^  fori 
taken  subject  to  the  qualification  that  it  will  not  allow  any-^,^. 
thing  to  be  called  marriage,  either  by  the  law  of  the  domicil 
or  the  place  of  celebration,  which  it  does  not  itself  recognise 
as  such;  and  accordingly,  in  JTyde  v.  Hyde,(c)  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Court  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Mormon  mar- 
riage apparently  celebrated  in  Utah,  though  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  single  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
marriage,  and  had  never  assumed  to  contract  another.  It 
was  said  in  that  case  by  the  Judge-Ordinary  (Sir  C.  Cresswell) 
that  a  marriage  in  Christendom  was  an  entirely  different 
thing,  both  in  its  essence  and  incidents,  from  what  was  called 
a  marriage  in  a  country  where  polygamy  was  practised ;  and 
he  referred  to  the  case  of  Ardaseer  Cursetjee  v.  Perozeboye,(d) 
where  the  Privy  Council  held  that  Parsee  marriages  were  not 
within  the  force  of  a  charter  extendi!^  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India  "so 
far  as  the  circumstances  and  occasions  of  the  said  people  shall 
require." 

The  same  principle  must  of  course  be  applied  to  incestuous 
marriages ;  but  the  question  how  far  the  incestuous  character 
of  the  marriage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori,  as  distin- 
guished   from  the  lex  domicilii,  has  been  much  debated,  and 

{a)  So  far  as  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire  are  concerned,  retrospective  legisla- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  marriages  is  given  a  wider  recognition  by  the  Colonial 
Marriages  Validity  Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vict,  c  64). 

{b)  9  H.  L.  C.  193.  {c)  L.  R.  I  P.  &  D.  130. 

(d)  10  Moo.  P.  C.  375,  419.  So  with  regard  to  a  marriage  in  native  form  with 
a  native  woman  in  South  Africa,  belonging  to  a  tribe  which  practised  polygamy  ; 
{Bethell  V.  Hildyard,  38  Ch.  Div.  320).  But  a  Japanese  marriage  has  been  re- 
cognised, though  not  Christian  (firinkley  v.  Attorwy- General,  15  P.  D.  76). 
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Part  I.  has  not  until  recently  been  expressly  decided  by  any  English 
^^^^'  Court.  It  has,  however,  now  been  held  that,  "  incestuous  "  for 
Cap.  iv.  this  purpose  means  incestuous  by  the  general  consent  of 
Christendom ;  and  on  this  ground  a  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband's  brother,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties, 
has  been  recognised  in  this  country.(a)  It  is  obvious  that  the 
principle  of  this  decision  must  be  applicable  to  the  commoner 
case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  and  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  Colonial  statutes  recognising  the  validity  of  such 
marriages  have  repeatedly  received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  even  before  In  re  Bozdli  to  have 
maintained  the  contrary  view.  The  most  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  English  views  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the 
judgments  of  Lord  Campbell  (C)  and  Lord  Cran worth  in  Brook 
V.  Brookjip)  in  which  case  it  was  expressly  decided  that  a 
marriage  solenmised  in  Denmark  (where  such  marriages  are 
valid)  between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  both  parties 
being  domiciled  in  England,  was  null  and  void. 

Per  Lord  Campbell  (C.) ;  "  A  marriage  between  a  man  and  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  both  being  Danish  subjects  domiciled 
in  Denmark,  may  be  good  all  over  the  world ;  and  this  might 
likewise  be  so,  even  if  they  were  native-bom  English  subjects, 
who  had  abandoned  their  English  domicil,  and  were  domiciled 
in  Denmark." 

P&r  Lord  Granworth :  "  The  rule  in  this  country,  and  I 
believe  generally  in  all  countries,  is  that  the  marriage,  if  good 
in  the  country  where  it  was  contracted,  is  good  everywhere ; 
subject,  however,  to  some  qualifications,  one  of  them  being  that 
the  marriage  is  not  a  marriage  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  the  parties  contr^ting  matrimony  belong." 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  shows  that  "  belong  "  in 
this  sentence  means  "  belong  by  domicil." 

Story  ("Conflict  of  Laws,"  §§  113,  114),  after  stating 
the  general  proposition  that  marriages  valid  where  they  are 
contracted  are  valid  everywhere  (a  proposition  which  in 
English  law  must  be  confined  to  formalities),  proceeds, 
"  Christianity  is  imderstood  to  prohibit  polygamy  and  incest ; 
and  therefore  no  Christian  country  would  recognise  polygamy 
or  incestuous  marriages.  But  when  we  speak  of  incestuous 
marriages,  care  must  be  taken  to  confine  the  doctrine  to  such 

(p)  In  re  BozelU^  1902,  i  Ch.  751.  As  to  polygamous  unions,  seeBethslly.  Hild^ 
yard,  38  Ch.  220 ;  Hyde  v.  Jffyde,  L.  B.  i  P.  &  M.  130 ;  Brinldey  v.  Attorney- 
General,  15  P.  D.  76. 

(h)  Brook  y.  Brook,  7  H.  L.  C,  1861,  193,  212,  224,  226. 
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cases  as  by  the  general  consent  of  all  Christendom  are  deemed     Pabt  l 
incestuous."     Of  this  passage  Lord  Cranworth  approves,  saying    ^'^"^ 
that  when  correctly  interpreted,  it  is  strictly  concurrent  to  the     Cap.  IV. 
law  of  nations.(a)     It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that 
Lord  St.  Leonards  in  the  same  case  took  a  different  view ;  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  marriages  within  the  degrees  of 
affinity  prohibited  by  English  law  were  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  and  on  the  same  footing  as  incestuous 
unions.     Both   these    expressions  of  opinion,  however,  were 
unnecessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case  then  before  the  Court : 
which  was  that  of  a  marriage  (within  the  prohibited  degrees) 
of  a  man  and  woman  whose  domicil  was  English. 

The  principle  that  a  marriage  between  persons  who  were 
forbidden  to  intennarry  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  is  invalid 
wherever  celebrated,  was  extended  in  SoUomayor  v.  De  £arros(b) 
(1877)  to  the  case  of  first  cousins  domiciled  in  Portugal,  and 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  that  country  to  intermarry.  In  a  later 
stage  in  the  same  litigation,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
domicil  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was 
English;  and  thereupon  the  validity  of  the  marriage  was 
admitted.  It  would  appear  from  the  judgment  of  Sir  J.  Hannen 
that  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same,  if  the  woman  and 
not  the  man  had  been  domiciled  in  England.  It  is,  however, 
manifest  that  such  a  proposition  might  lead  to  most  incon- 
venient consequences.  The  domicil  of  the  man  is  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  when  the  parties  presumably  intend  to 
establish  their  home ;  and  the  claims  of  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of 
those  who  live  under  its  protection,  are  certainly  stronger  than 
those  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  which  the  woman  has 
abandoned.(c) 

The  language  of  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1883, 
though  not  spoken  judicially,  may  be  usefully  cited  here. 
"  My  view  of  the  law  upon  this  point  is  this — that  if  a  man, 
being  domiciled  in  a  colony  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  marry  a 

(a")  Brook  v.  Brook,  1861,  9  H.  L.  C.  226,  233. 

(&)  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barrof,  3  P.  D.,  1877,  ^ '>  S.  C,  1879,  5  !*•  ^'  94-  And 
cf,  Afette  v.  MetU,  i  Sw.  and  Tr.  416. 

(c)  Dicey  Q''  Confl.  of  Laws,"  ed.  1S96,  p.  626)  treats  the  question  as  still  open.  "  It 
is  possible  "  (he  says)  '*  that  a  marriage  may  be  valid  though  the  husband  alone 
has  capacity  to  marry/*  "according  to  his  U^  doniicilii."  And  again  (p.  646), 
"  A  marriage  celebrated  in  England  is  possibly  not  rendered  invalid  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  wife  according  to  the  law  of  her  domicil,  if  the  husband,  being 
domiciled  in  England,  is  by  English  law  under  no  incapacity  to  marry  the  wife.** 
So  far,  however,  as  the  judgment  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barron  is  concerned  (5  P.  D. 
94,  104),  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  Sir  J.  Hannen  intended  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
the  case  last  suggested. 
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Pabt  I*     deceased  wife's  sister,  does  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  his 
PBBsoNs.    jnarriage  with  her  is  good  all  the  world  over ;  whereas  if  the 
Cap.  IV.     man  is  a  domiciled  Englishman  not  domiciled  in  the  colony, 
but  merely  resident  there,  his  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  in  such  circumstances  is  bad  everywhere,  because  he 
carries  the  impediment  of  his  domicil  to  such  a  marriage  with 
him"  (Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  June  ii,  1883,  vol.  280,  p.  158). 
Mwrriage  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  good  by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the 

Srotj^i— *  parties,  and  recognised  as  such  by  English  law,  it  would  have 
legitimacy  of  seemed  primd  foude  that  the  oflFspring  would  be  regarded  as 
o  pnng.  legitimate  for  all  purposes.  The  single  case,  however,  of 
inheritance  by  heirship  to  English  land,  requires  consideration. 
It  was  established  in  BirtwMstle  v.  Vardill,{a)  that  in  order  to 
take  as  an  heir  of  English  land,  the  claimant  must  be  not  only 
legitimate  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  but  bom  in  lawful  wedlock 
("  ex  justis  nuptiis  jyrocreatvs"  Co.  Litt.  7  b.).  It  was  accordingly 
decided  that  the  son  of  parents  domiciled  in  Scotland,  bom 
before  marriage,  but  legitimated  according  to  Scotch  law  jper 
subsequent  matrimonium,  could  not  inherit  land  in  England.  The 
case  of  a  son  born  after  marriage,  such  marriage  being  good  by 
the  lex  domicilii  but  invalid  by  the  lex  sitHs  of  the  land,  is  or 
should  be  governed  by  diflFerent  considerations.  The  most 
.  obvious  example  is  that  of  the  issue  of  a  Colonial  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  parties.  In  the  absence  of  authority  it  would  have 
seemed  that  such  a  marriage  would  have  been  accepted  as 
fustcB  nuptice  by  English  law ;  and  it  has  just  been  shown  that 
for  all  purposes  other  than  those  of  heirship  it  would  be  so 
accepted.  Nevertheless,  such  authority  as  exists  is  against  the 
right  of  the  child  of  such  a  marriage  to  succeed  to  English  land 
and  as  heir.(&)  Fenton  v.  Livingstone  is  the  only  case  of  those 
cited  which  related  to  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
the  others  being  instances  of  post-ncUi  claiming  to  have  been 
legitimated  per  sicbsequens  matrimonium.  The  House  of  Lords, 
sitting  as  a  Scotch  Court  of  ultimate  appeal,  did  undoubtedly 
decide  that  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  inherit  Scotch  land, 
must  be  decided  by  the  lex  sitHs,  and  not  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil ;  and  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  Court  of  Session  to 
ascertain  the  Scotch  law  on  the  subject,  which  had  been 
assumed   for   the    purposes   of   argument.      The    judgments, 

{a)  BirtwMstle  y.  Vardill,  7  CI.  &  F.  851.  Bee  this  case  discussed  in  JRe  Good' 
matCs  Trusts,  1881,  17  Ch.  D.,  and  especially  by  James,  L.J. 

(&)  F4iwton  V.  Livingstone,  1859,  3  Macq.  497  ;  Dicey,  "Confl.  of  Laws,"  p.  498 ; 
citing  an  opinion  of  Professor  Westlake  from  a  Parliamentary  paper,  April  3,  1876, 
No.  145  ;  BirtwMstle  y.  Vardill,  7  CI.  &  F.  851  ;  lU  Down's  Estate,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  98. 
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however,  render  it  plain  that  the  Court  meant  the  lex  sitHs  speak-     past  i. 
ing  for  itself,  and  not  as  adopting  the  lex  domicilii,{a)     It  seems    ^^^^^^' 
therefore  impossible  to  contend  with  any  hope  of  success,  if    Cap.  iv, 
Benton  v.  Livingstone  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  binding  authority, 
that  the  child  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's   sister, 
though  legitimate  by  the  lex  domicilii  for  all  purposes  and  by 
the   law  of  England  for  all  purposes  save  this,  can  inherit 
English  land  as  heir. 

The  tendency  of  recent  cases,  however,  has  been  to  enlarge 
the  acceptance  of  the  Ux  domicilii,  and  to  confine  the  doctrine 
of  Birtwhistle  v.  VardUl  within  the  strictest  limits.  Thus  a 
devise  of  English  land  to  the  children  of  A.  has  been  held  to 
include  a  child  not  bom  in  wedlock,  but  legitimised  j>^  subsequem 
matrimxmium  according  to  the  law  of  the  parents'  domicil.(6) 
And  with  regard  to  personalty,  children  similarly  legitimised 
are  entitled  to  take,  either  on  intestacy,(c)  or  by  bequest.(rf) 
The  subject  of  legitimacy  has  already  been  treated  in  more 
detail.(e) 

The  eftect  of  primkgia,  or  laws  specially  passed  with  refer-  PrimUgia. 
ence  to  one  or  more  individuals,  depriving  them  of  the  right 
either  of  marrying  or  entering  into  any  other  relation  permitted 
to  other  sane  adults,  is  no  doubt  to  create  an  artificial  incapacity 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  for  certain  purposes.  The  incapacity, 
however,  being  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  one,  cannot 
demand  recognition  in  other  countries ;  and  the  law  creating 
it  will  be  imperative  only  in  the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign 
Power  by  which  that  law  was  enacted.  The  law  may  direct 
those  Ciourts  to  refuse  to  recognise  a  marriage  contracted  in 
any  country  by  the  subject  of  the  privUeffium,  or  only  to 
regard  as  invalid  any  marriage  contracted  by  him  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction.  The  former  has  been  held  to  be  the 
proper  construction  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  (12  (Jeo.  III. 
c.  ii),(/)  the  judges  saying,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
them  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  that  statute  does  not  enact 
an  incapacity  to  contract  matrimony  within  one  particular 
country  and  district  or  another,  but  to  contract  matrimony 
generally  and  in  the  abstract.  It  creates  an  incapacity 
attaching  itself  to  the  person  of  A.  B.,  which  he  carries  with 
him  wherever    he   goes.     The   difference   between   such   an 

(a)  See  especially  per  Lord  GhelmBford,  3  Macq.  497,  at  p.  559. 
lb)  In  re  Orey'9  Tnuts,  1892,  3  Ch.  88. 

(e)  In  re  Goodman's  TrusUy  i88x,  17  Ch.  D.  266,  disapproving  Boyes  v.  Bedale,  1 
H.  &  M.  798. 

(d)  In  re  Andros^  1883,  24  Ch.  D.  637. 

{e)  Ante,  pp.  89-96. 

(/)  The  Sussex  Peerage  Case^  11  CI.  &  F.  85. 
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Cap.  IV. 

Acts  of 
attainder. 


enactment  and  the  ordinary  Marriage  Acts,  which  require  certain 
consents  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  a  valid  marriage  in  a 
certain  country,  has  been  already  pointed  out.(a)  British 
Acts  of  attainder,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  may  possi- 
bly render  the  attainted  person  incapable  of  contracting  a  valid 
marriage  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  do  not  claim  any 
extra-territorial  recognition  as  to  marriages  contracted  abroad, 
nor  are  such  foreign  marriages  regarded  as  invahd  even  by 
British  Courts.(&)  "  It  would  be  a  most  revolting  conclusion 
to  come  to,"  says  Erie,  C. J.,  in  the  case  cited,  "  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  man,  who  was  capable  of  contracting  in  the  land  in 
which  he  was  Uving,  with  a  woman  who  was  bom  and  brought 
up  in  that  land,  and  who  might  even  have  been  ignorant  of 
her  husband's  attainder,  was  invalid,  and  their  children 
illegitimate,  because  the  man  had  been  attainted  before  he 
went  abroad.  If  such  were  the  law,  I  should  not  shrink  from 
enforcing  it ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  not  the  law  of  our  land, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  the  law  of  France.'Xc)  The  more 
correct  view,  indeed,  appears  to  be  that  a  British  Act  of 
attainder  does  not  even  incapacitate  the  attainted  person  from 
contracting  a  valid  marriage  in  England,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  renders  such  a  marriage  voidable  merely,  and  not  void.(rf) 

On  analogous  principles,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a 
marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  the  forum  domicilii  and  the 
law  of  the  domicil  professes  to  render  the  guilty  party 
incapable  of  re-marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  the  divorced 
spouse,  the  artificial  incapacity  which  it  professes  to  create 
will  not  be  required  in  an  English  court.  The  marriage  must 
either  be  dissolved  for  all  purposes,  or  not  at  all ;  and  the 
children  of  a  second  marriage  contracted  during  the  existence 
of  the  prohibition  are  consequently  legitimate.(e) 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  cited  the 
second  marriage  was  contracted  in  England.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  contend  for  the  validity  of  a  second  marriage  m 
the  State  whose  law  imposed  the  disability,  and  in  a  case 
where  the  new  matrimonial  domicil  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  or  dissolved  marriage. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  99 ;  and  see  Compton  v.  Bearcroft,  Bull.  N.  P.  6th  ed.  113.    2  Hagg. 
Cons.  443,  n.  ;  llderton  y.  Tlderton,  2  H.  fil.  145. 
(JH)  Kynnaird  v.  Leslie^  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  389. 

(c)  Kywnaird  y.  Leslie^  L.  B.  I  C.  P.  3S9.  Vid4i  Hohhy*s  Case,  sub  nom, 
Boregton  and  Adams,  N07, 158 ;  4  Leon.  5  ;  Palm.  19 ;  Collingwood  y.  Pace,  i  Vent 
413  ;  Bridg.  410. 

(d)  Per  Willes,  J.,  in  Kynnaird  v.  LeslU,  L.  R.   i  C.  P.  389,  400;  Phillips  y. 
Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  7. 

(e)  Scott  y.  Attorney- Oeneral,  L.  R.  11  P.  D.  128. 
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Pabt  I. 
Persons. 


Cap.  IV. 
SUMMARY. 

Marriage  is  governed,  as  to  its  essentials  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of   the  parties ;    as  to  its  forms  by  the  law  of    the  pp.  98-102. 
place  of  celebration. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  ejected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  effected  by  obejdng  its  directions,  but  can 
be  effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  prohibitions, 
the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such  dispensation,  be 
legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration. 

The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal  Marriage 
Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from  contracting 
marriage  in  England  except  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  p.  109. 
but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted  by  such  per- 
sons elsewhere  when  these  conditions  have  not  been  complied 
with. 

Marriage,  to  be  recognised  by  an  English   Court,  must  be 
that  which  is  recognised  as  marriage  by  Christendom,  and  not  p.  105. 
a  mere  disguise  for  illicit  intercourse  or  criminal  incest. 

(b)  Dissolution  of  the  Marriage, — Under  this  head  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  divorces  by  foreign 
tribunals  will  be  recognised  as  valid  by  English  law,  and, 
secondly,  what  marriages  the  English  Court  will  assume  juris- 
diction to  dissolve.  On  the  first  point,  the  English  law  is  Foreign 
frequently  loosely  expressed  by  saying  that  an  English  mar-  ^^^^t^^ 
riage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  foreign  Court  or  authority ;  and  an  English 
that  any  decree  purporting  to  effect  such  dissolution  must  be  ™*"^*^®» 
regarded  as  a  nullity,  (a)  Lolleys  Case(b)  is  the  authority  com- 
monly cited  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  a  marriage  celebrated  in  England  in  which  the  domicil 
of  the  husband  remains  English,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
Unless  the  parties  are  bona  fide  domiciled  under  the  foreign 

(a)  See,  «.^.,  the  judgment  of  EinderBlej,  V.C,  in  WiUorC$  Trusts,  L.  R.  i  £q. 
247.  {b)  I  Russ.  &  Ry.  237. 


on 
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Pabt  I.  jurisdiction  which  assumes  w  dissolve  their  maxriage  at  the 

Persons,  ^j^^^  ^£  g^^j^  attempted  dissolution,  it  is  quite  clear   that  the 

Cap.  IV.  English  Courts  will  not  recognise  the  validity  of   any  such 

at  any  rate  divorce.     Lollet/'s  Case,  in  which   a   man  who  was  convicted 

of^STeS^''^  ^'°Ty  ^""'^  ^^"""^^  maxned  again  in  England  after  a 
is  EngUflh.  Scotch  divorce  from  an  English  marriage,  was  followed  in  Conway 
V.  Beazky,{a)  expressly  upon  the  ground  that,  so  long  as  the 
parties  remain  domiciled  in  England,  no  Scotch  divorce 
of  an  English  marriage  can  be  recognised  by  English  law. 
Dr.  Lushington  in  that  case  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  principle  which  denied  recognition  to  such  divorces  had 
no  application  to  cases  where  the  parties  were  domiciled  at 
the  time  in  the  country  whose  tribunals  assumed  to  divorce 
them.  So,  in  Dolphin  v.  RohinsXb)  a  Scotch  divorce  of  an 
English  marriage,  where  the  parties  were  not  domiciled  in 
Scotland,  but  had  gone  there  for  a  time  to  found  a  jurisdiction 
according  to  Scotch  law,  was  held  invalid.(c)  And  in  the 
more  recent  case  of  Shaw  v.  Attomey-GeTheralJ^d)  where  a  woman 
had  left  her  English  husband  in  England,  and,  after  a  residence 
of  two  or  three  years  in  America,  obtained  a  divorce  there,  her 
husband's  domicil  continumg  English,  her  second .  marriage  in 
America  was  held  invalid. 
Divorce  by  In  none  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had  it 

d^^m!  been  decided  that  an  English  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
a  foreign  tribunal  where  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
are  bond  fide  domiciled  in  that  foreign  State.  Unquestionably, 
however,  the  decision  of  Lord  Brougham  in  McCarthy  v.  Decaix  (e) 
must  be  regarded  as  intending  to  lay  down  such  a  rule.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  case  was  decided  in 
1 83 1,  when  divorce  d  vinculo  was  not  recognised  in  England 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
the  power  of  a  foreign  tribunal  to  dissolve  an  English  marriage 
was  therefore  greater  than  at  present.  Since  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Harvey  v.  Famie,{f)  this  case  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  law.  Even  before  the  judgment  referred 
to,  McCarthy  v.  Decaix  had  been  treated  as  open  to  question. 
Warrender  v.  Warrender(g)  was,  it  is  true,  a  decision  on  Scotch 
law,  but  the  House  of  Lords  there  clearly  held  that  it  was 

{a)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  Rep.  639. 
(ft)  7  H.  L.  C.  390 ;  Pitt  V.  Pitt,  4  Macq.  627. 

{c)  Shaw  V.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55  ;  Tollemaohe  v.  Tollemaclts,  i  S.  &  T.  557  ; 
28  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  2. 

{d)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  156.  {e)  2  R.  &  M.  614. 

(/)  6  P.  D.  35  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  8  App.  Cas.  43,  52. 
{g)  2  CI.  k  F.  529. 
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competent  for  the  Scotch  Courts  to  decree  a  divorce  between     Pabt  i. 
parties  domiciled  in  Scotland  whose  marriage  had  been  cele-     P^^^s. 
brated   in  England.     The  same  principle  had  been  adopted     Cap.  lY. 
both  in  Irish  (a)  and  Scotch  Courts.(  J)     The  existing  English 
law  on  the   subject   was   perhaps   best   summarised   by  the 
Judge-Ordinary  Lord  Penzance  in  Shaw  v.  Attorney-General  (c)  in 
1870.     "First,"  he  says,  *' Lolley's  Case  has  never  been  over- 
ruled.    Secondly,  in  no  case  has  a  foreign  divorce  been  held  to 
invalidate  an  English  marriage  between  English  subjects  where 
the   parties  were   not   domiciled   in   the    country  by   whose 
tribunals  the  divorce  was  granted.     Whether,  if  so  domiciled,  Foreign 
the   English   Courts  would  recognise  and  act  upon  such   a  Engihh^ 
divorce,  appears  to  be  a  question  not  wholly  free  from  doubt,  marriage  by 
but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  would  do  so  ildtmiciii^ 
the  divorce  be  for  a  ground  of  divorce  recognised  as  such  in  npw  recog- 
this  country,  and  the  foreign  country  be  not  resorted  to  for  the 
collusive  purpose  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  its  tribunals."     In 
the  case  of  Birt  v.  Boutinez,{d)  before  the  Judge-Ordinary  in 
1868,  the  point  did  Dot  really  arise,  as  the  parties  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  twice,  once  in  Scotland  and 
afterwards  in  Belgium  (where  the  husband  was  domiciled),  and 
the  Belgian  divorce  did  not  purport  to  do  more  than  dissolve 
the   Belgian   marriage,  which  according  to  English  law  had 
created  no  new  statiLs  between  the  parties.     Nor  was  the  prin- 
ciple at  all  involved  in  the  case  of  Collis  v.  Hector, {e)  which 
only  decided  that  a  Turkish  divorce  had  no  operation  to  inter- 
fere with  the  validity  of  an  English  marriage  settlement  between 
a  domiciled  Turk  and  an  English  lady,  though  it  would  have 
had  that  effect  according  to  the  law  of  Turkey.    The  judgment 
of  Yice-Chancellor  Hall  in  that  case  by  no  means  involved 
the  assertion  that  the  marriage  had  not  been  effectually  dis- 
solved, but  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  settlement  was 
an  English  contract,  to  be  expounded  and  dealt  with  according 
to  English  law.     In  the  older  case  of  Ryan  v.  Ryan,{f)  the 
validity  of   a   Danish  divorce  of   an   English   marriage   was 
admitted,  the  husband  being  domiciled  in  Denmark,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  administration  to  the  widow  of  a 
second  marriage,  no  opinion  being  expressed  as  to  the  general 
principle.     The  singular  case  of  separation  by  vows  of  chastity 


{a)  MagJtee  v.  M^AllUter^  3  Jr.  Ch.  604. 

(&)  GeiU  y.  OeiU,  i  Macq.  255  ;  13  Court  Sees.  Cas.  (2nd  Series),  321. 
Ip)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  156,  161.'    Of,  the  language  of  Lord  Westbury  in  Shaw  v. 
Qould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  80. 
Id)  L.  R.  I  P.  &  D.  487,  {€)  L.  R.  19  £q. 

^)  2  Phill.  Eccl.  332. 

H 
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Pabt  I.  arose  in  Connelly  v.  Connelly, (a)  and  was  regarded  as  a  species  of 
Pbrsons.  consensual  divorce,  which  the  Court  was  evidently  inclined  to 
Cap.  IV.  consider  must  be  governed  as  to  its  effect  and  permanence  by 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
separation,  and  the  allegation  of  the  respondent  was  ordered 
to  be  amended  that  the  facts  relating  to  this  question  might 
be  ascertained. 
Jurisdiction  The  English  law  on  this  subject  having  been  left  in  this 
domi^Uiinow  Uncertain  state,  the  whole  question  came  before  the  Courts  in 
recognised.  1880  in  the  case  Earvey  v.  Famie,(b)  in  which  all  the  existing 
authorities  were  reviewed.  The  result  of  that  case  was  to 
establish  the  general  principle  that  the  forum  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil  is  competent  to  dissolve  a  marriage  contracted 
in  England^  even  for  a  cause  (such  as  adultery  of  the  hus- 
band) which  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  support  a  claim  for 
divorce  in  England.  The  decision  is  put  by  Lord  Selbome 
upon  the  ground  that  the  marriage  is  contracted  with  a  view 
to  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and  that  the  wife  becomes 
thereby  subject  to  her  husband's  law.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  principle  of  Harvey  v.  Famie  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  cases  where  the  matrimonial  domicil  was  changed 
after  marriage,  and  even,  therefore,  to  the  case  of  a  marriage 
in  England  to  a  domiciled  Englishman,  where  a  foreign  domicil 
was  afterwards  acquired,  and  a  divorce  obtained  in  the  country 
of  that  domicil.(c)  The  case  suggested  by  James,  L.J.,  of  an 
English  husband  going  to  a  foreign  country  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  domiciling  himself  where  a  divorce  could  be  more  easily 
obtained  seems  (strictly  speaking)  to  be  rather  an  illustration 
of  the  diflSculty  of  deciding  when  a  new  domicil  is  acquired. 
This  must  be  always  a  question  of  fact,  and  no  Court  would 
hold  that  a  mere  temporary  transference  of  the  matrimonial 
home  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  divorce  could  bring  about 
a  change  of  domicil  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  other  cir- 
cumstances established  the  animus  manendi  beyond  doubt,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  one  of  the  original  motives  should  vitiate 
the  effect  of  facts.(£2)  But  a  decree  of  dissolution  pronounced 
by  a  Court  which  is  not  the  forum  domicilii  of  the  married 
pair,  is  of  no  effect.     Thus  an  American  Court  has  no  power  to 

{a)  7  Moo.  P.  C.  438. 

(h)  5  P.  D.  153 ;  S.  C.  6  P.  D.  35 ;  8  App.  Cas-  43.  Followed  in  Tum^  v. 
Tliompson^  13  P.  D.  37. 

(c)  See  per  Lord  Blackburn,  8  App.  Gas.  at  pp.  60,  61 ;  per  James,  L.J.,  6  P.  D. 
46,  47  ;  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  ibid,  49. 

(i)  See,  on  this  point,  the  finding  as  to  domicil,  and  the  language  generally,  of 
Hannen,  J.,  in  Briggs  v.  Briggg^  5  P.  D.  163,  165,  and  f«r  an  example  Bee  Bona- 
parte  v.  Bonaparte  (1892),  P.  202, 
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dissolve  the  marriage  of  a  domiciled  Englishman,  though  the     Part  i. 
wife's  domicil  of  origin  was  American.(a)  Pbbsoks. 

If  the  forum  be  the  forum  domicilii,  it  would  appear  to  Cap.  IV. 
be  immaterial  that  the  lo(ym  delicti  should  have  been  within  j^^^  delicti, 
another  jurisdiction ;  and  it  has  been  said  by  Lord  Lyndhurst 
that  the  law  makes  no  distinction  in  respect  of  the  place  of 
the  commission  of  the  offence.(&)  And  Story  states  the 
American  doctrine  to  be,  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  actual  bond  fde  domicil  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  proper 
•Courts  to  decree  a  divorce  for  any  cause  allowed  by  the 
local  law,  without  any  reference  to  the  law  of  the  place 
of  the  original  marriage,  or  the  place  where  the  offence  for 
which  the  divorce  is  allowed  was  committed.(c)  Notwith- 
standing the  case  of  Niboyet  v.  NiJboyei,{d)  however,  it  will 
presently  be  shown  that  the  English  Courts  have  definitely 
ikccepted  the  same  principle,  so  far  as  decrees  for  divorce  or 
annulment  of  marriage  are  concerned ;  though  temporary 
residence  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction  so  far  as 
judicial  separation,  alimony,  and  custody  of  children  is  con- 
cerned. And  when  a  divorce  has  once  been  pronounced  by 
the  Court  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  the' English  Courts 
will  not  re-open  the  question,  or  try  the  validity  of  the  decree, 
unless  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  were  without  notice  to 
the  respondent.(6) 

The  right   of  the  forum   domicilii,   however,  to   dissolve  a  Divorce- 
marriage   does  not    carry  with   it  the  right  to  impose  dis-^"p*J^^ 
abilities.     The    marriage    must    either   be    dissolved   for    all  disability, 
purposes,  or  not  at  all ;  and  a  personal  disability  to  remarry 
will  not  follow    the  person  into  another  jurisdiction — at  any 
rate  when  such  person  removes  with  an  intention  of  changing 
his    domicile/)      But  if  the  tribunal    which    dissolves    the 
dnarriage    forbids    the    re-marriage   of    either  of   the  spouses 
within  a  fixed  period  after  the  date  of  the  decree,  a  marriage 
•contracted   by  either   of   them  within   that    period,  even  in 
another  country,  will  be  invalid.(^)     The  distinction  appears 
to  be,  that  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  marriage  and  at  the 

(a)  Cheen  v.  Crreen  (1893),  p.  89.  The  principle  that  the  fttmm  must  be  that  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil  was  assumed  in  the  case  of  The  King  y.  Earl  Ruisell 
•(U.L.)  (bigamy),  1901. 

(ft)  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.  at  p.  562. 

{0)  Story,  Conil.  §  230  a. 

{d)  L.  K.  4  P.  P.  I.     Vide  infrii,  p.  119. 

(e)  Pemberton  v.  Hughe»  (1899),  i  Ch.  701  ;  Vauquelin  v.  Btmard,  33  L.  J.  C.  P. 
78.     See  infrh,  Part  IV.  chap.  xi.  on  Foreign  judgments  generally. 

(/)  Scott  V.  Attorney- General^  11  P.  D.  123. 

Of)  Warter  v.  Warter,  in  P.  D.,  June  25,  1890  (see  Time*  of  that  date),  59  L.  J. 
J*rob.  87. 
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Pabt.  I.     name    time   impose   a  penal  and    personal   disability  on  the: 
ERsoNs.    guijty  party   is   ineffectual,  but  that  the    Court    which   has- 
Cap.  IV.     jurisdiction  to   dissolve   the   marriage  is  competent  to  fix  a 
time  from  and  after  which  such  dissolution  shall  be  regarded 
as  complete. 
Juriadiction        The  second    question   which  arises  with  reference   to  the* 
Court^to^dis-  subject  of  divorc©  is,  under  what  circumstances  the  English 
solve  foreign  Court  will    assume  lurisdiction    to    dissolve    a  marriasfe    not 
contracted    in   England,  and   whether   it   will    in    all    cases> 
dissolve  a  marriage  which  has   been    so   contracted,  without 
regard  to  the  matrimonial  domicil  at  the  time  its  interference 
is  invoked.     It  may  be  now  taken  as  established  that  for  this. 
English         purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  domicil  of  the  husband  should 
husband         be  English  when  the  relief  is  sought,  with  the  single  exceptioni 
sufficient  and  Qf  ^  suit  by  a  wife  deserted  or  compelled  to  live  apart  from 
found  juris-    her  husband,  and  up  to  that  time  domiciled  in  England.(a) 
diction.         u  rpj^^  Court  does  not  now  pronounce  a  decree  of  dissolution  wheni 
the  parties  are  not  domiciled  in  this  country,  except  in  favour- 
of  a  wife  deserted    by  her  husband,  or  whose   husband    has> 
so  conducted    himself    that  she    is  justified    in  Uving   apart 
from  him,  and  who,  up  to  the  time  when  she  was  deserted- 
or  began  to  be  so    (justified),  was  domiciled  with    her  hus- 
band in  this   country."(&)     It  would  seem  that  under  such- 
circumstances  the  wife  would  retain  her  domicil  here,(c)  the- 
matrimonial  home   being   permanently  broken  up;  but  the 
jurisdiction  is  also  justified  in  the  case  cited  on  the  ground  that* 
in  order  to  meet  the  injustice  which  might  have  been  done  by 
compelling   a   wife  to    follow  her  husband  from   country   to- 
country,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  assert  for  the  purposes  of  the- 
suit,  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  domiciled  here. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  examine  the  earlier  cases.  Ll 
Brodie  v.  Brodie  {d)  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Tasmania,, 
and  the  petitioner,  who  was  the  husband,  had  acquired  an. 
Australian  domicil.  It  was  alleged  on  his  behalf  that  he 
had  since  gained  a  new  domicil  in  England,  and  the  full 
Court  regarded  it  as  unquestionable  that,  if  this  were  estab- 
lished, they  would  have  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  the  marriage- 
Some  evidence  of  the  change  of  domicil  was  given,  and  the 
Court  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  petitioner* 

(a)  Le  Megurier  v.  Le  JIfewrier  (1895),  ^PP«  ^^-  5'7»  overruling  JMhoyet  v,  Mboyetf. 
4  P.  D.  If  and  cf,  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898},  p.  178. 

(V)  Per  BamMy  J^  in  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  P.  at  p.  185. 

Ip)  Qf,  for  this  contention  the  American  case  of  Banati  v.  WeUk  (1861,  24  New- 
York  C.  A.  157),  cited  and  commented  on  by  Lindley,  M.R.  in  Be  NichoU  v. 
(Mrlier  (1898),  2  Ch.  60,  65. 

(<0  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  257  ;  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  185, 
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^as  *'  bond  fide  resident "  in  England,  so  as  to  give  them  the  pabt  i 
jurisdiction  contended  for.  A  distinction  was  drawn  in  this  ^'^^^^ 
•case  between  such  **  h(ynd  fide  residence  "  and  strict  domicil,  the  Cap.  iv. 
Court  remarking  that  they  said  nothing  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  might  have  been  in  a  testamentary  suit,  but 
that  they  thought  it  had  been  sufficiently  established  that  the 
petitioner  was  land  fide  resident  in  England  to  entitle  him  to 
a  decree.  For  the  proposition,  however,  that  something  Ites 
than  domicil  is  sufficient  to  give  the  English  Courts  jurisdiction 
to  dissolve  marriages,  or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with 
the  lex  domicilii,  there  was  not  until  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  (infrd) 
Any  English  authority  of  weight,(a)  unless  some  expressions 
which  fell  from  the  Judge-Ordinary  in  Yelvei^ton  v.  Yelverton{b) 
be  relied  on,  and  the  decisions  of  the  English  Courts  as  to 
the  validity  of  Scotch  divorces  founded  on  the  theory  of 
transient  residence  are  directly  opposed  to  such  a  principle. 
In  Manning  v.  Manning,(c)  alluding  to  this  very  case.  Lord 
Penzance  said :  "  I  shall  forbear  to  discuss  the  questions 
whether  there  can  or  ought  to  be  two  sorts  of  domicil ;  whether 
a  bond  fide  residence  alone  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  domicil, 
and  whether  the  mere  fact  of  residence  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  entitle  a  party  to  sue  in  this  court.  I  will 
remark,  in  passing,  that  when  the  case  has  been  reversed,  and 
the  Courts  of  this  country  have  had  to  consider  how  far  persons 
who  are  domiciled  Englishmen  shall  be  bound  by  the  decree 
of  a  foreign  Matrimonial  Court,  the  strong  tendency  has  been 
to  repudiate  the  power  of  the  foreign  Court  under  such  circum- 
stances to  dissolve  an  English  marriage.  It  would  be  unfortu^ 
nate  if  an  opposite  course  should  be  followed  by  the  Courts  of 
this  country,  when  they  are  determining  to  what  extent  they 
will  entertain  the  matrimonial  suits  of  foreigners."  Lord  Pen- 
zance was  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  in  this  case  that  thero 
was  not  even  the  bond  fide  residence  which  had  been  held  to 
be  sufficient  in  Brodie  v.  Brodiey{d)  and  dismissed  the  peti-  English 
tion  accordingly,  so  that  no  direct  decision  as  to  the  soundness  ^SSband^^ 
of  the  distinction  was  arrived  at,  but  in  the  subsequent  case  of  neoessary. 
WUson  V.   Wilson  (e)  the   same   judge  expi-essed  his  opinion 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  such  cases  as  Warter  y.  Waiter  {Timeg  Law  Rep.  June  25, 
1890),  where  the  Court  recognises  the  validity  of  a  divorce  pronounced  by  an 
Indian  Court  under  the  authority  of  an  imperial  statute,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principle.  By  the  Indian  Divorce  Act,  1869,  jurisdiction  in  divorce  is  given 
**•  where  the  petitioner  professes  the  Christian  religion,  and  resides  in  India  at  the 
time  of  presenting  the  petition." 

(ft)  I  Sw.  &  Tr.  574 ;  see  also  Burton  v.  Burton,  21  W.  R.  648,  and  infra, 
p.  122. 

{e)  L.  R,  2  P.  &  D.  223.  (d)  2  Sw.  k  Tr.  259  ;  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  185. 

(e)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  435,  441. 
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Pabt  I.     still  more  strongly  on  the  subject,     "  Whether  any  residence  in 

BB80NS.    ^j^jg  country  short  of  domicil,  using  the  word  in  its  ordinary 

<^AP'  IV'     sense,  will  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  over  parties  whose  domicil 

is  elsewhere,  is  a  question  upon  which  the  authorities  are  not 

consistent.     It  is  the  strong  inclination  of  my  own  opinion 

that  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  rule  to  adopt  on  this  matter 

of  jurisdiction  is  to   insist    upon    the    parties   in   all  cases 

referring  their  matrimonial  differences  to  the  Courts  of  the 

country  in  which  they  are  domiciled.     Different  communities 

have  different  views  and  laws  respecting  matrimonial  obligations, 

and  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  which  should  justify 

Domicil         divorce.     It  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 

andTsufficient  differences  of  married  people  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance 

*o  ^^2r  t*        ^^^^  ^^®  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  community  to  which  they  belong,  and 

for  divorce ;    dealt  with  by  the  tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those 

laws.     An  honest  adherence  to  this  principle,  moreover,  will 

preclude  the  scandal  which  arises  when  a  man  and  woman  are 

held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and  strangers  in 

another It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  me  to  decide 

on  this  occasion  whether  mere  residence,  short  of  domicil  in 
this  country,  is  suflScient  to  found  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court, 
because  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  petitioner  was, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  domiciled  in  this  country." 
In  Burton  v.  Burionjia)  the  petition  of  the  husband  was 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  even  ItmA  fide  resi- 
dent in  England,  just  as  in  Manning  v.  Manning,{l)  and  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  any  residence  short 
of  domicil  would  be  suificient  to  found  the  jurisdiction.  It  is 
true  that  the  Judge- Ordinary  (Sir  J.  Hannen)  is  reported  in 
that  case  as  saying  that  the  jurisdiction  would  not  attach  until 
the  husband  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  England,  but  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  authority  by  implication  for  the  theory 
that  residence  not  amounting  to  domicil  would  be  sufficient  in 
such  cases.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  contrary  has,  in 
fact,  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Melboume,(c)  after  a 
careful  review  of  most  of  the  English  cases,  and  the  dicta  of 
Lord  Penzance  in  Wilson  v.  WUsony  to  which  attention  has  just 
been  called,  render  it  improbable  that  the  theory  suggested  in 
Burton  v.  Burton  (d)  will  be  eventually  established.  It  is  quite 
clear,  at  any  rate,  that  English  domicil  will  be  regarded  as 

(a)  21  W.  R.  648.  (b)  L.  R.  2  p.  &  D.  223. 

(/?)  Ihtggan  v.  Dvggan^  reported  in  the  Law  Ttmen^  Dec.  29,  1877,  at  p.  152. 
{d)  21  W.  R.  648  ;  see  Firebraee  v.  Firehrace^  26  W.  R,  617 ;  Deck  v,  Z)«cX,  2  Sw. 
&  Tr.  90 ;  Bond  v.  Bond,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  93. 
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sufiScient  to  confer  jurisdiction,(a)  and  it  has  been  expressly     Pabt  h 
decided  in  an  Irish  case  (b)  that  domicil  without  residence  in    •  ^^^*- 
fact  will  do  for  all  such  purposes.    In  Tollem<iche  v.  TollemacheXo)     C-ap.  IV. 
the  Court  decreed,  at  the  prayer  of  the  husband,  a  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  contracted  first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in 
England.     After  the  marriage  the  parties  principally  cohabited 
in  Scotland,  and  the  wife  contended   that  a  Scotch  decree  of 
divorce  already  made  was  valid,  and  that  the  Court  had  not 
jurisdiction.     It  was  found,  however,  that  the  husband  still  re- 
tained his  domicil  of  origin,  which  was  English,  and  the  Court 
decreed   a  divorce   as  prayed,  holding  that  they  could  not 
recognise  a  Scotch  divorce  of  a  domiciled  Englishman. 

It  being  therefore  established  that  the  English  Court  will  but  this 
assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  whether  celebrated  b^n  dis- 
abroad  or  in  England,  if  the  matrimonial  domicil  at  the  time  pensed  with, 
of  the  petition  is  English,  it  remains  to  notice  more  particularly 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  done  so  where  this  condition  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

The  case  of  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  (d)  is  in  many  respects  the  mboyet  v. 
most  remarkable  of  these  instances;  and  if  the  decision  in^^*^*^* 
that  case  is  to  be  followed  generally,  without  reference  to  its 
peculiar  facts,  it  is  not  the  least  important  in  its  logical  conse- 
quences. The  marriage  in  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  had  been  con- 
tracted at  Gibraltar  between  a  Frenchman  and  an  English- 
woman. The  husband  came  to  England  (with  his  wife)  as  a 
consul  for  France,  and  therefore  retained  his  French  domicil 
of  origin.  The  wife  sued  in  the  English  Court  for  divorce,  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  and  cruelty  in  England  ;  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  reversing  the  decision  of  Sir  Robert  Fhillimore  in 
the  court  below,  held  that  there  was  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  suit.  Lord  Justice  Brett  (later  Lord  Esher,  M.R.)  dissented 
from  the  rest  of  the  Court,  James  and  Cotton,  L.JJ. ;  so  that 
the  weight  of  authority  was  at  least  equally  divided,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  case  was  not  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  appears 
to  be  "  that  the  matrimonial  home  is  English  "  (per  James,  L.J., 
at  p.  9),  and  that  the  respondent  was  ''  resident  in  this  country, 
not  casually,  but  for  several  years  "  (per  Cotton,  L. J.,  at  p.  2 1 ). 
Reading  these  judgments  with  that  of  Brett,  L.J.,  who  took 
the  opposite  view,  and  with  the  summary  of  the  cases  by 
Sir  Robert  Fhillimore  in  the  Court  below,(6)  it  is  diflBicult  to 

(a)  Jtateliffv,  Rateliff,  29  L.  J.  P,  &  M.  171. 

(b)  OUIU  V.  GillU,  8  Ir.  R.  £q.  597. 

(c)  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  557.  (<0  4  P.  D.  I. 
(e)  3  P.  D.  52,  citing  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur j  1  P.  B.  139. 
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Pabt  I.  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  judges  whose  opinions 
Persons,  prevailed  were,  in  truth,  more  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  French 
Cap.  IV.  consul  retained  his  domicil  of  origin  than  anxious  to  assert 
jurisdiction  irrespective  of  domicil.  It  was  not  contested  in 
the  cause,  and  had  been  expressly  affirmed  by  Sir  R.  Fhilli- 
more  below,  that  the  consular  office  of  the  respondent  ''  incapa* 
citated  him  from  acquiring  a  domicil  in  this  country  ."(a) 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  pedantic  and  even  irritating 
about  such  a  rule;  but  if  the  rule  is  not  disputed,  its  conse- 
quences must  be  accepted  without  evasion.  Domicil  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  legal  conception  of  residence ;  (6)  and  if  the 
respondent  in  Nihoyet  v.  Niboyet  retained  his  French  domicil,  he 
did  so  for  all  purposes.  The  law  had  no  business  to  regard 
him  as  resident  in  England  at  all.  To  admit  that  his  ''  resi- 
dence "  in  England,  qvA  consul,  could  not  be  domicil,  and  then 
to  attribute  to  that  "  residence "  all  the  consequences  which 
domicil  usually  carries  with  it,  was  an  essentially  "  insular " 
mode  of  recognising  the  existence  of  international  law.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Lord  Selborne,  in  a  later  case,(c)  speaking 
of  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  as  follows : — "  Now,  if  that  case  was  well 
decided,  it  is  certainly  not  an  authority  in  the  appellant's 
favour.  .  .  .  Whether  another  country — the  country  of  those 
parties  (France  I  think) — would  have  recognised  that  decision 
we  need  not  at  present  inquire."  Lord  Blackburn,  in  the  same 
case,  expressly  guarded  himself  against  expressing  any  approval 
of  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet ;  (rf)  whilst  even  Cotton,  L. J.  (one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  responsible  for  the  judgment),  appears  afterwards 
to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  it  with  private  inter- 
national law.(^)  It  is,  of  course,  clear  that,  if  an  English 
statute  expressly  directs  an  English  Court  to  disregard  the 
rules  of  private  international  law,  the  Court  must  obey.  But, 
"unless  there  be  definite  express  terms  to  the  contrary,  a 
statute  is  to  be  interpreted  as  applicable  and  as  intended  to 
apply  only  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature 
by  which  it  is  enacted." (/) 

[a)  3  P.  D.  at  p.  59  ;  sunra^  p.  62.  Qf)  Qf,  supra,  p.  52. 

(c)  Harrey  v.  Famie,  8  App.  Cas.  55,  56. 

{d)  At  p.  60  of  8  App.  Cas. :  *^  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  that  case,  and 
I  wish  to  express  no  opinion  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other." 

{e)  "  It  may  be  said  that  our  decision  in  JMJfoyet  v.  Nihoyet  was  in  some  way  at 
variance  with  what  we  are  laying  down  in  this  case. .  .  .  The  decision  ....  turned 
entirely  upon  the  construction  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  [we]  said, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  consequences  independently  of  those  words,  this  Act 
of  Parliament  gives  to  us,  an  English  Court,  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  says 
what  is  to  be  the  consequence  if  certain  facts  are  proved  in  a  suit  and  brought 
before  us  under  the  Act.  That  was  the  ratio  decidendi  in  that  case  '* :  per  Cotton, 
L.J.,  in  Harvey  v.  Famie^  6  P.  D.  at  pp.  50,  51. 

(/)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  4  P.  D.  at  p,  20. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority     Pabt  i. 
of  the  Court  in  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  is  at  variance  with  the  general    ^^^^^^ 
tenor  of  authority  up  to  the  date  of  that  decision.(a)  Cap.  iv. 

[The  case  of  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  was  subsequently  expressly 
dissented  from  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  Ze  Mesurier  v.  Ze  Afe8urier,(b)  and  may  be  now  regarded  as 
over-ruled.  The  present  doctrine  of  the  Courts  in  England  is 
stated  by  Barnes,  J.,  in  Amiytage  v.  Armytojgelc)  and  will  be 
found  to  be  summarised  above  at  p.  ii6.] 

It  remains  to  consider  some  other  cases,  of  even  less  authority, 
in  which  jurisdiction  without  domicil  has  been  assumed.  In 
Deck  V.  Dech{d)  the  marriage  was  an  English  one,  but  the 
husband  had  since  its  celebration-  acquired  an  American 
domicil,  where  he  committed  adultery.  The  Court  held  that 
it  had  jurisdiction,  and  made  the  decree  asked  for  by  the  wife, 
resting  their  decision  on  the  two  grounds  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  giving  them  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage  at  the 
instance  of  the  wife  in  such  cases  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  s,  27) 
were  large  enough  to  include  the  case  before  them,  and  that 
the  respondent,  though  his  domicil  was  America,  was  still  a 
natural-born  British  subject,  and  could  not  shake  off  his  alle- 
giance. Having  regard  to  the  expressions  of  Lord  Penzance 
in  Wilson  v.  JVil8on,(e)  quoted  above,  which  agree  with  the 
almost  unanimous  views  of  foreign  jurists,  and  to  the  view 
which  the  English  Courts  have  taken  of  foreign  divorces  where 
the  parties  have  been  domiciled  in  England,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  decision  in  Beck  v.  Deck  is  an  anomalous  one, 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  exposition  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  Bo7id  v.  Bond{f)  it 
did  not  distinctly  appear  whether  the  respondent's  domicil  was 
Irish  or  not,  and  the  Court  therefore  assumed  the  required 
jurisdiction,  observing  that  the  case  was  in  substance  the  same 
as  that  of  Deck  v.  Deck,  which  was  decided  on  the  same  day. 
Ydverton  v.  Yelverton  (g)  was  a  suit  by  the  wife  for  a  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  the  place  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 

{a)  In  a  later  case,  If  Etdiegoyen  v.  U  EtcJiegoyen^  13  P.  D.  132,  Sir  J.  Hannen 
held  that  domicil  gave  jurigdiction,  and  seems  to  have  avoided  saying  that  less 
than  domicil  would  do  so.  In  Tngfiam  v.  Saetis^  57  L.  T.  920,  Butt,  J.,  appears  to 
have  followed  the  principle  of  Nihayet  v.  Niboyet,  so  far  as  to  recognise  the  validity 
of  a  dissolution  in  Berlin  of  a  marriage  there  contracted  between  a  domiciled 
Austrian  and  a  Prussian  woman,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  husband  was 
bond  fide  resident  in  Berlin.  It  is,  however,  stated  in  the  Law  MagcLzine  and 
BerieWj  vol.  xiii.  p.  85,  that  the  facts  in  this  case  were  not  fully  disclosed  to  the 
Court,  and  that  the  residence  in  Berlin  was  **  purely  collusive." 

(b)  1865,  App.  Cas.  517.  (e)  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  p.  178. 

(d)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  90 ;  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  129.  {e)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  441. 

(/)  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  93.  {£)  Sw.  &  Tr.  574. 
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Pabt  I.  being  Scotch  and  the  domicil  of  the  husband  Irish,  and  the 
Pbbsoks.  Court  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  after  a  careful 
Cap.  iv.  examination  of  the  older  cases  on  the  subject.  It  was  further 
held  expressly  in  this  case  that  the  wife  could  not,  as  a  married 
woman,  acquire  any  domicil  other  than  her  husband's  under 
any  circumstances,  but  the  latter  dicta  as  to  this  have  already 
been  examined  while  treating  of  domicil^a)  and  it  may  be  now 
taken  that  either  a  judicial  separation  from  or  desertion  by 
her  husband  will  enable  her  to  do  S0|(&)  though  it  will  not 
entitle  her  to  sue  for  a  divorce  in  her  new  forum.  In  Call" 
well  V.  Callwell  (c)  neither  the  place  where  the  marriage  had 
been  contracted  nor  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  who  was  the 
petitioner,  was  English,  but  the  wife  appeared,  and  so  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Had  it  not  been  for 
such  submission,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  decree  which  was 
made  in  that  case  could  have  been  supported. 

In  Sinonin  v.  Maillac  (d)  the  Court  assumed  jurisdiction  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  marriage  celebrated  in  England  ab 
initioy  and  refused  a  decree  of  nullity,  though  such  a  decree  had 
been  obtained  in  France,  where  the  parties  had  been  domiciled 
throughout.  It  is,  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  inquiry 
belongs  especially  to  the  forum  loci  contractus,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  different  thing  for  an  English  Court  to  assume  to 
dissolve  a  marriage,  for  causes  arising  after  its  celebration, 
where  the  matrimonial  domicil  was  foreign,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  originally  celebrated  in  this  country. 
The  decisions,  however,  of  the  English  Courts  in  cases  where 
the  circumstances  have  been  reversed,  and  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  validity  of  divorces  by  decrees  of 
foreign  Courts  where  the  matrimonial  domicil  has  remained 
English,  are  all  in  point  in  considering  the  present  question^ 
and  have  already  been  discussed  in  their  proper  place.  The 
words,  however,  of  Lord  Penzance  in  Shaw  v.  Attorney- General  (e) 
are  deserving  of  attention  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
**  No  case,"  he  says,  '*  has  ever  yet  decided  that  a  man  can, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  be  divorced  from  his 
wife  by  the  tribunals  of  a  country  in  which  he  has  never 
had  either  domicil  or  residence.-  He  has  never  submitted 
himself,  either  directly  or  inferentially,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  a  court,  and  has.  never,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  laid 

(a)  Vide  »upra^  chap.  ii. 

(h\  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur^  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  139  ;  Dolphin,  v.  Rohin*^  7  H.  L.  C.  390. 

(c)  3  Sw.  &  Tr.  259  ;  so  in  Zyclintki  v.  Zycliwtkiy  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  420,  infth, 

{d)  29  L.  J.  P.  k  M.  97.  (<?)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  156. 
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himself  open  to  be  affected  by  its  process,  if  it  never  reaches     Part  l 
him.     A  judgment  so  obtained  has,'  therefore,  in  addition  to    ^™^^^^ 
the  want  of  jurisdiction,  the  incurable  vice  of  being  contrary     cap.  iv. 
to  natural  justice,  because  the  proceedings  are  ex  parte,  and 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  party  affected  by  them/'    And 
in  accordance  with  this  reasoning  it  has  been  held  that  if  a 
husband  whose  jurisdiction  is  foreign  appear  unconditionally 
to  a  petition  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  take  a  practical  step 
in  the  cause,  or  by  obtaining  further  time  to  answer,  he  cannot 
afterwards  contest  the  jurisdiction,  but  must  answer  to  the 
merits.     Under  such  circumstances  his  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  have  appeared  under  protest.(a) 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  English  Courts,  in  order  to  Jurisdiction 
found  jurisdiction  for  divorce,  now  demand  that  the  matri-  of^juSSaT* 
menial  domicil  should  be  English  (with  limited  exceptions),  separation, 
but  it  appears  to  be  settled  that  for  purposes  of  judicial 
separation,  as  distinguished  from  annulment  or  divorce, 
matrimonial  residence  not  amounting  to  domicil  is  sufficient.(&) 
This  jurisdiction  is  placed  not  only  on  the  old  ecclesiastical 
doctrine,  which  assumed  jurisdiction  jrro  salute  animce,  but 
upon  considerations  of  the  necessity  of  affording  protection  and 
assistance  in  cases  where  mere  police  protection  is  inadequate. 
Some  difficulty  may  arise  as  to  what  will  amount  to  "  residence  " 
for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  will 
be  assumed  in  all  cases  where  the  husband  and  wife  are 
actually  living  within  the  jurisdiction,  otherwise  than  as  mere 
travellers  or  birds  of  passage.  It  would  appear  clear  that 
decrees  for  judicial  separation,  pronounced  by  Courts  other 
than  those  of  the  domicil,  can  have  no  extra-territorial  opera- 
tion, and  will  only  remain  effective  as  long  as  the  spouses  (or 
at  any  rate  one  of  them)  remain  within  the  jurisdiction.(c)  It 
would  follow  that  relief  is  not  likely  to  be  asked  for,  or  to  be 
granted,  where  the  "  residence  "  has  not  something  of  a  per- 
manent character.  According  to  Barnes,  J.  (in  the  case  last 
cited),  the  jurisdiction  includes  power  to  provide  for  the  custody 
of  children  of  the  marriage.     It  would  further  appear  to  follow, 

(a)  Zyclinaki  v.  Zyclimlti^  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  420 ;  and  see  also  Callwell  y.  Callwell,  3 
Sw.  &  Tr.  259.  But  since  Le  Memrier  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1895),  ^  C«  5'7»  *^4  ^^"^' 
tage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  P.  178,  qu,  whether  the  Court  would  assume  the  jurisdic- 
tion, where  the  domicil  was  foreign,  even  if  the  husband  appeared  uncon- 
ditionally. 

(J)  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  P.  178  ;  C%rijftianY.ChrigtiaH  QiSgj)^  78,  L.  T, 
86  ;  MrebraceY.  Firehrace  (1878),  4  P.  D.  63,  67 ;  ^ewtouY.  Neuston  (1885),  n  P. 
D.  II  ;  TlwrfUon  v.  Thornton  (1886),  11  P.  D.  176. 

{c)  See  the  language  of  Barnes,  J.,  in  Armytage  v.  Armytage  (1898),  P.  178,  at 
p.  196. 
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Pabt  I.  though  not  expressly  decided,  that  it  extends  to  suits  for  the 
^^^'-  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  or  for  aUmony.(a) 
Cap.  IV.  There  appears  to  be  no  power  to  order  service  abroad  of  a 
petition  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  although  such  service 
of  petition  for  nullity,  dissolution,  judicial  separation,  or  jacti- 
tation of  marriage  is  provided  for  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  ss. 
41,42.(6) 

When  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  by 
reason  of  the  parties  having  acquired  a  domicil  within  its 
jurisdiction,  it  has  also  jurisdiction  under  22  &  23  Vict,  c  61, 
s.  5,  to  vary  the  marriage  settlement,  though  the  matrimonial 
domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  the  execution  of  the 
settlement  were  foreign.(c) 


SUMMARY. 

DISSOLUTION    OF   MARRIAGE. 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in  England,  and  the 

pp.  111-114.  domicil  of  the  parties  is  British,  a  foreign  divorce  purporting 
to  dissolve  it  will  in  no  case  be  recognised. 

When  the  parties  to  such  a  marriage  were  domiciled  abroad 

p.  114.  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  and  the  law  of  the  same  con- 

tinuing domicil  purports  to  divorce  them,  the  divorce  will  be 
recognised  as  valid  by  an  English  Court. 

p.  114.  The  same  principle  would  accord  the  same  recognition  to  a 

foreign  divorce  granted  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  where  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  had  been  English  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  had  been  subsequently  changed. 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  abroad,  an  English 

pp.  116-119.  Court  will  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  it  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  English  at  the  time  of  the 
application. 

p.  116.  The  English  Courts  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve 

a  marriage  where  the  domicil  is  not  English,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  suit  by  a  wife  deserted  by  or  compelled  to  live  apart  from 

{a)  See  Le  Memrier  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1895),  A.  C.  at  p.  531. 

(ft)  Odcfietter  v.  Cfiichegter^  10  P.  D.  186;  Firehrace  v.  Ftrebrace^  4  P.  D, 
63,  69.  Ab  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Courte,  which  does  not  depend  upon 
domicil,  see  Warier  y.  Warter^  59  L.J.  Frob.  Zy^  and  the  Indian  Divorce  Act, 

1869,  8.  2. 

(c)  Forsyth  v.  Fonyth  (1891),  P.  363  ;  Xunneley  v.  Xvnneleyy  15  P.  D.  186. 
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her  husband,  and  theretofore  domiciled  in  England.     Qu.  how     pabt  i. 
far  the  Court  may  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the      '^Q^s- 
want  of  an   English  domicil,  if   the   respondent   submit   by     Cap.  iv. 
appearance,  and  taking  practical  steps  in  the  cause,  though  a  p  ,23 
former  submission  in  another  cause  is  not  sufficient. 

But  residence  not  amounting  to  domicil,  though  insufficient 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  divorce,  is  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction 
for  decrees  for  judicial  separation,  alimony,  and  (semble) 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
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^^KTi.  CHAPTER  V. 

Pbbsoks. 


Cap.  V.        ARTIFICIAL   AND   CONVENTIONAL    PERSONS,   INCLUDING    FOREIGN 

CORPORATIONS,   STATES,   SOVEREIGNS,   AND   AMBASSADORS. 

(i.)  Foreign  Corporations, 

Persona  and    The  principle  that  laws  are  commands  addressed  to  persons, 

corporations.  ^}^q^  i^as  been  referred  to  above,(a)  renders  it  important  to 
consider  what  entities  come  within  that  term.  That  corpora- 
tions created  by  statute  or  charter  of  the  British  Crown  are 
for  most  purposes  "  persons  "  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
law  has  long  been  decided ;  (6)  and  Order  lxxi.  r.  i,  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  recognises  the  same  principle 
by  enacting  that  the  word  "  person "  shall,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Judicature  Rules,  unless  there  is  anything  in  the 
subject  or  context  repugnant  thereto,  include  a  body  cor- 
porate or  politic.  Postponing  for  the  present  the  discussion  of 
the  rights  and  liabilities  in  an  English  court  of  independent 
sovereign  States,  which  are  clearly  designated  by  the 
phrase  "  bodies  politic,"  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  how  far 
a  corporation  not  created  by  British  statute  or  charter  may 
be  considered  as  a  body  corporate  or  person,  and  in  what 
respects  its  position  in  an  English  court  may  be  regarded  as 

Artificial        peculiar. 

personality.  jj.  jg  plainly  only  by  a  legal  fiction  that  a  corporate  body, 
being  an  abstract  and  intangible  creation  of  the  law,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  person  at  all.  This  has  given  rise  to  doubts 
whether  the  personality  so  created  can  or  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  courts  of  any  other  Legislature  than  that  which 
created  it — whether,  in  fact.  Great  Britain  or  any  other  State 
has  a  right  to  create  artificial  persons  which  the  Courts  of 
other  countries  shall  be  bound  to  recognise.  It  is  obviously 
only  by  a  comity  of  nations,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  this  recognition  can  be  given.  The  courts  of  all  countries 
are  open  primd  fade  to  natural  persons,  and  to  no  others ;  and 

{a)  Ante^  p.  ziv. 

\h)  See  authorities  cited  in  Grant  on  Corporations,  p.  4,  n.  («) 
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an  intangible  body  which  claims  to  possess  a  certain  unity  and      Pabt  I. 

individuality  of  its  own  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  State,  cannot       

claim,  as  of  right,  to  be  treated,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that      Oat,^. 
State,  on  tlie  footing  of  an  ordinary  rational  human  being.      Foreign 
Such  recognition,  in   fact,  could   only  be  accorded   between  Corjfortuioiu, 
States   whose    sjrstems    of  jurisprudence   were    characterised 
by  the    same    general    conceptions,    and  who    had    reached, 
approximately  speaking,  the    same  stage  of  civilisation.     It 
would  be  impossible,  unless  these  conditions  were  complied 
with,  that  the  ordinary  attributes  of  a  person,  such  as  domicil 
and  capacity,  could  be  consistently  applied  to  these  creations 
of   a  foreign   law;    and    unless  a  foreign    corporation  which 
claimed   our  recognition  was,  by  the  law  of  the   State  which 
created  it,  substantially  the  same  thing  as  a  corporation  created 
by  statute  or  charter  here,  we  should  be  unable  to  recognise  it 
at  alL(a) 

Inasmuch  as  no  State  can  validly  create  a  body  corporate 
with  authority  to  act  or  contract  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits,  there  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  some  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  right  of  a  body  corporate  to  sue  in  a  foreign 
country  on  a  contract  there  made,  or  for  a  tort  there  committed ; 
and  there  appear  to  be  some  Canadian  authorities  against  such 
ft  right  being  accorded.(6)  The  right,  however,  of  a  foreign 
Corporation  to  sue  in  this  country  is  conferred  by  English 
law,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  created  it ;  and 
necessarily  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  recognition  is 
accorded  to  the  law  of  such  State.  It  is,  however,  noticeable, 
that  this  point  has  been  acssumed  rather  than  decided  in  this 
country.(c) 

The  principle  that  a  foreign  corporation  may  sue  as  plaintiff  Right  of  a 
by  its  corporate  name  in  an  English  court  was  decided  as  long  ^^ration 

to  sue. 

(fl)  General  Steam  Narigatlon  Co.  v.  Ouillon^  ii  M.  &  W.  877 ;  Ingate  v.  Auetrian 
iXoyd^t^  4  C.  B.  N.  8.  704  ;  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  323. 

{0)  Lindley  on  Companies,  6th  ed.  p.  1222  ;  citing  Canadian  judgments  in  Bank 
of  Montreal  v.  Bethune^  4  Upp.  Can.  Q.B.  341 ;  Genesee  Mutual  Ineuranee  Co,  v. 
Wettman^  8  Upp.  Can.  Q.B.  487 ;  Union  Rubber  Co,  v.  Hubbard^  6  Upp.  Can.  C.  P. 
77.  The  learned  editor,  however,  points  out  that  these  are  really  decisions  on 
questions  of  ultra  vires, 

(c)  See  Saunders  v.  Sun  Life  Co,  of  Canada  (1894),  i  Ch.  293 ;  Xewby  v.  Van 
Oppen,  L.  B.  7  Q.B.  293 ;  and  Lindley  on  Companies,  6th  ed.  1222,  cited  above. 
Conventions  have  been  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  several  foreign 
States  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  companies  and  associations,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  financial,  constituted  and  authorised  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the 
contracting  States.  The  following  conventions  will  be  found  in  Hertslet^s  Com- 
mercial Treaties,  at  the  references  given  below  :~ France  (vol.  xi.  218,  xiv.  1036)  ; 
Belgium  (vol.  zi*74) ;  Germany  (vol.  xiv.  374) ;  Greece  (vol.  xii.  519) ;  Italy  (vol. 
xii,  1x44)  ;  Spain  (vol.  xv.  1056) ;  Tunis  (vol.  xiv.  547)  ;  and  as  to  insurance  com- 
panies (Austria)  see  vol.  xv.  9.  See  Buckley  on  Companies,  5th  ed.,  pp. 
674-676. 
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Pabt  1.  ago  as  1730  in  The  Ihdch  West  India  Co.  v.  Van  Moses  (a)  and 
PrafiONs.  ffcnrigues  v.  Dutch  West  India  Co.,(b)  the  latter  of  which  was  an 
Cap.  v.  appeal  against  a  judgment  on  a  scire  facias  brought  by  the 
foreign  plaintiffs  in  the  first  action  against  the  bail  of  the  defendant  in 
CarporatioTu,  that  case.  It  was  contended  in  argument  for  the  appellants, 
that  no  recognisance  in  England  could  be  given  to  this 
Generalis  privilegiata  societal  Belgica  ad  Indos  Ocddeniaies 
n^gotians,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England  did  not  take 
notice  of  any  foreign  corporation,  nor  could  any  foreign  cor- 
poration in  their  corporate  name  and  capacity  maintain  any 
action  at  common  law  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  held, 
however,  both  by  the  King's  Bench  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  objection  was  untenable.  In  a  note  added  by  Lord 
Raymond  to  the  report,  it  is  said  that  the  original  action 
by  the  Dutch  company,  which  was  for  money  lent,  &c.,  was 
tried  at  Nisi  Prius  before  Lord  King  in  1734,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  in  Holland.  Lord 
Raymond  proceeds:  ''Upon  the  trial,  Lord  Chancellor 
King  told  me  he  made  the  plaintiff  give  in  evidence  the 
proper  instruments  whereby  by  the  law  of  Holland  they  were 
effectually  created  a  corporation  there.  And  after  hearing 
the  objections  made  by  counsel,  he  directed  the  jury  to  find 
for  the  plaintiffs;  who  accordingly  did,  and  gave  them  ;^  13,720 
damages ;  and  afterwards  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Common 
Pleas  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  but  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  Court  the  motion  was  denied.*'(c)  This  decision  has  been 
recognised  and  adopted  in  subsequent  GSises,{d)  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  foreign  corporation  may  sue  as  plaintiffs  cannot 
therefore  now  be  questioned.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
subject  to  the  qualification  already  referred  to,  that  the  foreign 
corporation,  so  called,  must  be  something  with  the  constitution 
and  attributes  of  a  body  incorporated  by  EngUsh  law.  It  was 
answered  in  argument  to  Lord  Abinger,  who  said  that  the 
Court  did  not  know  what  a  corporation  meant  in  France,  that 
it  was  enough  if  the  body  referred  to  had  in  France  the  same 
incidents  and  immunities  as  a  corporation  in  England.(e)  So 
Byles,  J.,  says :  "  I  doubted,  and  I  still  doubt,  whether  s,i6(oi 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852)  can  apply  to  a  foreign 

(a)  I  Sir.  612.  {b)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1532. 

{c)  2  Ld.  Raym.  153 J. 

(<0  South  Carolina  Bank  v.  Ckue,  8  B.  &  C.  427 ;  National  Bank  of  St,  Charle* 
V.  De  Bemales,  By.  &  M.  N.  P.  C.  190  ;  Kewhy  v.  CoWt  Patent  Firearms  Cb.,  L.  R. 
7  Q.  B.  293  ;  Scott  v.  Royal  Wait  Candle  Co.^  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  D.  404  ;  Westman  v.  A^ 
JE,  Snickarefabrik,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  237. 

{e)  General  Steam  Xarigatim  Co.  v.  GvilUm^  ii  M.  &  W.  877,  889. 
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corporation  trading  abroad.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing     Part  i. 
the   constitution  and  attributes  of  such  a  body.     It  may  be    ^^^^^^ 
altogether  different  from  our  incorporated  companies."(a)     In      Cap.  v. 
the  case  last  cited,  the  statute  referred  to  was  held  not  to  have     Foreign 
been  intended  to  apply  to  foreign  corporations ;  but  the  decision  Corporations, 
must  be  regarded  as  open  to  suspicion,  having  been  questioned 
by  Quain,  J.,  in  the  later  case  of  Scott  v.  Roycd  Wax  Catidle  Co,(b) 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  in  later  cases  the  applicability  to 
foreign  corporations  of  Order  ix.  r.  8  (Judicature  Acts),  which 
is  practically  a  re-enactment  of  the  section  above  mentioned, 
has  been  fully  recognised.(c)     But  the  principle  does  not  extend 
to  foreign  partmrships.id)     It    has    been    recognised    that   a 
foreign  corporation  can  apply  under  s.  103  of  the  Patents  Act 
1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  57).((?) 

The  principle  that  foreign  corporations  might  be  recognised  Liability  of 
when  suing  as  plaintiffs  was  not  extended  to  their  appearance  conloraSon 
as  defendants  until  a  considerably  later  date.  It  was  pointed  to  be  sued, 
out  by  Williams,  J.,  in  IngaJte  v.  Austrian  Lloyds,{f)  that  there  was 
then  (1858)  no  precedent  for  admitting  foreign  corporations  to 
defend  an  action  at  law  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  but  they 
had  certainly  been  treated  as  defendants  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and  in  CaiTon  Iron  Co,  v.  Madaren  (g)  an  injunction 
was  granted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  against  a  Scotch,  i.e., 
a  foreign,  corporation.  In  the  latter  case,  though  objection 
was  taken  to  the  suflSciency  of  the  service,  and  the  presence  of 
the  company  within  the  jurisdiction  was  denied,  it  was  not 
contended  that  an  English  Court  was  incompetent  to  treat  a 
foreign  corporation  as  defendants,  if  proper  service  of  the  writ 
was  effected  upon  them.  It  was  not,  however,  directly  held 
that  it  was  competent  to  do  so  until  Newby  v.  Van  Opp€n,(h)  "  It 
is  true  that  we  are  not  aware,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,  "  of  any 
reported  case  in  which  a  foreign  corporation  has  been  sued 
in  a  court  of  law ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  from  their  being 

{a)  Ingate  v.  Austr'uin  Lloyd's^  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704.  Cf,  the  judgments  iu 
Colquhottn  v.  Ileddan^  24  Q.  B.  D.  491  ;  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  142. 

(ft)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  D.  404,  at  p.  409  ;  and  see  per  Bramwell,  B.,  Westiuan  v.  A.  E. 
Snickarefahrili,,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  237,  240. 

{c)  Scott  V.  Royal  Wojt  Candle  Co.  (ante),  and  Masmi  v.  Comptoir  (TMcomjfte  d^ 
Parist^  infra. 

{d)  MuMell  V.  Camheforty  23  Q.  B.  D.  526. 

(c)  Re  Society,  du  Teinple,  13  Rep.  Pat.  Ca.  54  ;  Re  Carey ^  6  Rep.  Pat.  Ca.  552. 

(  f)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704,  709. 

{g)  5  H.  L.  C.  416  (1855)  ;  so  service  ordered  by  Court  of  Chancery  on  an  Irish 
corporation  in  Lewia  v.  Baldwin^  11  Beav.  153  ;  see  Maclareny,  Staititon,  16  Beav. 
285. 

(h)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  293.  Recently  the  same  principle  has  been  recognised  in 
Mason  v.  Comptoir  d^Escom2>te  de  Paris  and  Haggin  v.  Same^  W.  N.  1889,  p.  129. 
See  infri\. 

I 
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Pabt  I.  permitted  to  sue  as  plaintiffs,  that  they  must  be  suable  as 
Persons,  defendants.  It  is,  however,  enough  to  say  that  we  will  not  on 
Cap.  v.  this  ground  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  proceeding.  The  corpora- 
jp^^^.  ^  tion  may,  if  so  advised,  raise  the  question  after  appearing  on 
Corporations,  the  record."  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  this  case,  the 
defendant  corporation  was  de  facto  carrying  on  business  in 
England,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  fact  was  relied 
upon  in  the  judgment  on  the  question  whether  the  action  was 
maintainable.  So  it  has  been  held,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  that  the  provisions  in  the  schedule  to  these 
Acts  for  service  of  writs  of  summons  or  notice  thereof  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  apply  to  actions  against  a  foreign  corporation 
resident  but  of  the  jurisdiction.(a)  "  The  language  of  Order  xi. 
r.  I,"  said  Cockbum,  C.J.,  "appears  to  me  large  enough  to 
include  foreign  corporations,  and  to  be  as  applicable  to  them 
as  to  foreign  subjects."  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  order,"  said  Quain,  J.,  "  to  sanction  our  making  any  differ- 
ence between  a  foreign  subject  and  a  foreign  corporation — 
between  a  natural  person  and  an  artificial  person — in  respect 
of  service,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
we  should.  With  regard  to  the  decision  in  Ingate  v.  Austrian 
LloycCs{h)  that  s.  19  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852, 
did  not  apply  to  a  foreign  corporation,  I  should  like  to  have 
that  decision  reconsidered  if  it  were  necessary."  It  has  been 
decided,  however,  that  notice  of  the  writ  of  summons  must  be 
served,  service  of  the  writ  itself  having  been  set  aside  by  the 
Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court.(c)  "  I  am  of  opinion," 
said  Bramwell,  B.,  in  the  case  last  cited,  "  that  we  ought  not  to 
set  aside  the  order  permitting  the  issue  of  the  writ,  because  a 
foreign  corporation  is  suable  in  this  country,  and  so  a  writ  may  lie 
against  it."  It  can  hardly  be  said  without  arguing  in  a  circle, 
so  far  as  this  particular  judgment  is  concerned,  that  it  must  be 
inferred  that  a  foreign  corporation  is  suable  here  because  the 
Legislature  has  made  provisions  for  serving  notice  of  writs 
which  have  been  construed  as  applicable  to  them ;  but  that 
reasoning  is  quite  consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Queen  s 
Bench  Division  in  Scott  v.  Royal  Wax  Candle  Co,,(d)  and  with 
the  admitted  right  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  order  service 


(fl)  La  Baurgogne  (1899),  68  L.  J.  P.  (H.  L.),  104 ;  Lhonevx,  LUnon  Jlf-  C\k  v. 
Hong  Kong,  J^'c.  Corporation,  33  Ch.  D.  446  ;  77ie  Princesste  Clement i tie  (1896) ;  Scott 
V.  Royal  Wax  Candle  Co.,  L.  R.  Q.  B.  D.  404. 

(ir\  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704  ;  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  323. 

(r)   Westnum  v.  -4.  E,  Snickare/abrik,  L.  R.  I  Ex.  D.  237. 

(d)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  D.  240. 
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on  a  foreign  corporation  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  prior  to   the      Part  i. 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts.  Persoks. 

It  has  been  said  that  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Newhy  v.  Van  Cap.  v. 
Oppen,{a)  affirmed  the  abstract  proposition  that  a  foreign  Foreign 
corporation  is  suable  in  England.  In  that  case  the  foreign  (orporaturm. 
corporation  had  a  branch  office  and  carried  on  business  in  service  of 
England,  and  it  was  further  held  that  service  in  such  a  case  ^^^*  or  notice 
must  be  on  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the  nature  of  a  head  corporation. ' 
officer,  whose  knowledge  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
corporation,(&)  in  accordance  with  the  English  common  law 
rule,  re-enacted  by  statute,  as  to  the  proper  service  of  a  writ 
upon  a  corporation  aggregate.  It  was  with  reference  to 
this  point  alone  that  the  subsequent  case  of  Mackereth  v. 
Glasgow  and  SoiUh  Western  Bailwai/  Co.(c)  was  decided,  and 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  foreign  corporation  to  be 
sued  at  all  does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  affected  by  it. 
The  defendants  in  that  case  were  a  Scotch  corporation,  with 
running  powers  over  an  English  railway  to  Carlisle,  and  their 
only  officer  in  England,  upon  whom  the  writ  was  served,  was 
a  booking-clerk  at  Carlisle,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  issue 
tickets  to  travellers.  It  was  held,  that  the  booking-clerk 
was  not  a  head  officer  or  clerk  of  the  defendants  upon  whom 
service  of  the  writ  could  properly  be  made,  and  that  the 
defendants  did  not  in  any  sense  reside  or  carry  on  busi- 
ness  (d)  at  Carlisle,  so  as  to  come  within  s.  1 6  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15. &  16  Vict.  c.  76).  According 
to  the  decisions  under  the  Judicature  Acts  which  have  been 
already  cited,(^)  the  proper  course  under  similar  circumstances 
would  be  to  obtain  leave,  under  Order  11.  r.  4,  Order  xi. 
r.  I,  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  to  issue  a  writ 
against  the  defendants,  and  to  serve  them  with  notice  of 
such  writ  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  on  their  head  officer  at 
their  Scotch  head  office.  The  general  principle  that  a  foreign 
corporation  is  suable  in  England,  subject  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  English  procedure  as  to  effecting  service,  is  in  no  way 
impaired  by  the  judgment  in  Mackereth  v.  Glasgow  a)id  South- 
western Railway  Co. ;  nor  is  there  in  reality  anything  hostile 

(a)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  293. 

(J)  See  Tidd*8  Practice,  ed.  1828,  p.  121  ;  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  s.  13  ;  15  &  16  Vict, 
c.  76,  8.  16,  re-enacted  in  the  Judicature  Act ;  Kules  ;  Ord.  ix.  2.  8. 

{c)  L.  R.  S.  Ex.  149. 

{d)  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "carry  on  business,"  see  ShieU  v.  Orcat 
yurthern  Rfj,  Co.^  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331  ;  Garton  v.  Great  Western,  liy.  Co.^  i  £.  &  K. 
258 ;  L.  J.  Q.  B.  103. 

(c)  Went  man  v.  A,  E,  Sttickare/abrik^  L.  R.  x  Ex.  D,  237 ;  Sciftt  v.  Rot/al  Wax 
Candle  CK  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  D.  240. 
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Pabt  I.      to  it  in  Carron  Iron  Co.  v.  MaclarenXa)  which  was  relied  on 
EB80N8.    jj^  argument.     All    that  was  decided    in  the  latter   case  on 
Cap.  V.      this    point    was  that    an  alleged    agent  of    the  company  in 
Foreign      England  was  not  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  heing  served 
CitrporatUm^,  ^fl^  uoticc  of  an  injunction ;  and  that  unless  the  defendants 
were  either  resident  in  England  or  were  sued  in  respect  of  acts 
or  property  in  England,  an  injunction  of  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery  ought  not  to  be  enforced.     No  difference  was  in  fact 
made  between  the   position   of   a    Scotch  corporation    and    a 
Scotch    domiciled    subject ;    and    the    distinction    between    a 
natural  person  and  an  artificial  person  created  by  a  foreign 
law,  was  not  referred  to.     That  there  is  no  such  distinction 
for  this  purpose   appears  from    a  more  recent  case,  where  it 
was   held  that  the  exceptional  privileges    as   to  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  Scotchmen  and    Irishmen,   domiciled    or   ordi- 
narily resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  (under  the  Judicature 
Rules),  are  applicable  to  corporations  as  to  individuals.(&) 

The  existing  law  as  to  the  service  of  writs  on  foreign 
corporations,  trading  or  carrying  on  business  in  England,  is 
best  expressed  in  the  case  of  La  Bourgogiu.{c)  Service  on  a 
corporation  is  regulated  by  Order  ix.  r.  8  of  the  Judicature 
Acts,  which  requires  service  on  a  "head  oflScer."  It  is  a 
question  of  fact  whether  a  company  comes  within  the  rule. 
Hiring  an  office,  writing  up  the  name  of  the  company, 
paying  taxes  and  expenses,  are  facts  which  afford  strong 
evidence  that  the  company  is.  carrying  on  business  in  this 
country  under  such  circumstances  as  to  constitute  residence 
here ;  and  that  the  manager  in  charge  is  a  "  head  officer  "  of 
the  company  within  Order  ix.  r.  8.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  this  view  that  such  manager  should  in  addition  carry 
on  a  business  of  his  own,  and  pay  the  staff  employed  at  the 
office.  But  if  the  facts  show  that  the  manager  who  is 
sought  to  be  served  is  only  an  agent  of  the  foreign  company, 
and  not  their  "  head  officer,"  service  of  the  writ  on  him  will  be 
set  aside  as  insufficient.(d)  And  the  same  will  follow,  h  fortioi-iy 
where  service  is  sought  to  be  effected  on  a  manager  or  clerk 
who  is  only  a  servant  of  such  agent.(f')  But  the  office  or  place 
of  business  need  not  be  necessarily  of  a  fixed   character ',  and 

(r/)  5  H.  L.  C.  416,  458. 

(ft)   Wathina  v.  Scofth/t  Imperial  Ins.  Co,  23  Q.  B.  D.  285. 

{^c)  La  JhmrgogHe  (1899),  H.L.  68  L.  J.  P.  9,  104  ;  Lhonevr,  Limon  ^'  Co.  v.  Hong 
Kong  Si'c.  Corporation,  33  Ch.  D.  446  ;  Hoggin  v.  Comptoir  d'Eseompte,  23  Q.  B.  D. 
519  ;   WatkinM  v.  Si'ottiith  Imperial  Insuranee  Co.,  23  Q.  B.  D.  285. 

(/f)  Xvtter  V.  Me^angerie*  Maritime^i  (1884),  54  LjJ.  Q.  B.  527  ;  Cairon  Iron  Co- 
V.  Maclaren,  5  H.  L.  C.  416.  458. 

(p)  The  Princexse  CKmentine  (1896),  p.  18. 
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service  has  been  effectually  made  on  a  manager  or  head  oflScer      part  i. 
of  a  foreign  company  renting  a  stand  and  oflfering  goods  for  sale     ^^ebsons. 
at  a  cycle  show.(a)     It  was  said  by  Collins,  M.R.,  in  the  case      Cap.  v. 
last  cited,  that  the  true  test  of  residence  by  a  corporation  for     Foreign 
the   purposes  of  jurisdiction  is  "  whether  the  corporation  is  Corporations. 
conducting  its  own  business  at  some  fixed  place  within  the 
jurisdiction,  that  being  the  only  way  in  which  a  corporation 
can  reside  in  this  country.     It    can  only  reside  through  its 
agent,  not  being  a  concrete  entity  in  itself ;  but  if  it  so  resides 
by  its  agent,  it  must  be  considered  for  this  purpose  as  itself 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction."(«)     But  though  a  corporation 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  resident  in    England,  and  perhaps 
in    other   places    at    the    same    time,   for    the    purposes    of 
jurisdiction,  this  does  not  apply  to  partnerships,  which  have 
no  corporate  existence  apart  from  the  individuals  composing 
them.     Accordingly,  a  foreign    partnership,  the   members  of . 
which  are  foreigners    resident   out    of   the   jurisdiction,  but 
carrying  on  business  in  this  country,  cannot  be  served  under 
Order  ix.  r.   6,  by  service  on   the  manager  at  their  principal 
place  of  business  within  the  jurisdiction.(&) 

The  position  of  foreign  corporations  as   ordinary   litigants  Foreign 
having  been  determined,  it  is  next  desirable  to  consider  how  far  !^^^fjl?°* 
they  can  be  affected  by  special  statutory  regulations  for  their  controlled 
liquidation  or  control.     To  what  extent  the  compulsory  pro-  comi^nies 
visions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  for  winding  up  companies  -^c*- 
apply  to  such  cases  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  international  law, 
and  has  been  regarded  rather  by  English  Courts  as  a  question 
of  the  intention  of  the  English  Legislature.     The  principle  of 
their  applicability  was  first  accepted  with  regard  to  companies 
created  by  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Empire. 
Thus,  a  winding-up  order  was  made  against  an  Indian  cor- 
poration having    a  branch    office    and    agent    in  England.(c) 
In  a   similar  case  it  was    apparently  assumed    that    a     like 
order  could  have  been  made  under  the   1 1  &  1 2  Vict.  c.  45, 
but  the  application  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  its   inex- 
pediency .(^)     But  with  regard  to  strictly  foreign  associations, 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  has  been  expressed. 
"Their  lordships    are    clearly  of   opinion,"  said    James,  L.J., 

{a)  Dunlon  Of,  v.  ActiengeselUchaft  Cudell  Sf  Co.  (1902),  i  K.  B.  342. 

\h)  Russetl  V.  Cumbe/ort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  (C.  A.)  526,  overruling  OWeil  v.  CltjJton, 
46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  191,  and  dicta  of  A.  L.  Smith,  J.,  iwPollexfen  v.  (ribgon,  16  Q.  B.  D. 
792.  Followed  in  St,  Gobain  v.  HoyernmiCn  Affeney  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  96  ;  decided 
with  reference  to  the  wording  of  Ord.  XLVIII.  (a)  re  i,  ii. 

(c)  In  re  (hnimercial  Bank  of  India .^  L.  B.  6  Eq.  517. 

(<0  In  re  Union  Bank  of  Calcvtta,  3  De  6.  &  S.  253. 
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PaktI.  in  another  case,(rt)  "that  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  never 
Persons,  contemplated  that  a  foreign  partnership,  actually  complete  and 
Cap.  v.  existing  in  a  foreign  country,  could  be  brought  within  the  pur- 
Foreign  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^®  English  Act  of  Parliament,  the  English  Legis- 
Corporations,  lature  having  no  power  over  the  shareholders  of  such  a 
company."  It  was  accordingly  held,  that  the  Consular 
Court  in  Egypt  could  not  issue  a  sequestration  against  such 
of  the  members  of  a  railway  company  and  partnership  in 
Egypt  as  were  resident  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  not  com- 
plying with  an  order  of  that  Court  to  register  the  company 
as  one  of  limited  liability  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862. 
The  order,  however,  was  obviously  ineffectual  for  other 
reasons,  being  merely  addressed  to  the  only  two  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  railway  company  who  resided  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  who  had  no  other  claim  to 
represent  the  partnership.  Nor  is  a  process  purporting  to 
compel  the  registration  of  an  existing  company  the'  same  in 
principle  as  a  winding-up  order,  whether  the  company  affected 
be  already  registered  under  the  English  statute  or  not.  The 
"  limited  character  "  of  a  foreign  corporation  will  be  recognised 
in  England,  although  it  is  not  so  registered  under  the  Com- 
panies Act,(&)  which  was  said  in  the  case  cited  to  be  only 
intended  for  domestic  corporations.  But  any  association  which 
contemplates  the  management  of,  or  any  carrying  on  of,  busi- 
ness here  may  be  so  registered  though  consisting  entirely  of 
foreigners  resident  abroad,  and  though  the  principal  business 
may  be  intended  to  be  carried  on  abroad  also.(c)  It  is  suffi- 
cient, if  any  business  is  to  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kjngdom.(rf)  It  would  appear  that  this  condition  must 
be  satisfied  in  order  to  obtain  registration,(e)  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  whether  in  practice  registration  even  in  such 
a  case  would  be  refused.(/)  And  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  a 
foreign  association  is  once  registered  under  the  Act,  a  winding- 
up  order  can  be  made  against  it,  though  circumstances  can 
easily  be  imagined  imder  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to 
take  effect.(^) 

{a)  Bulheley  v.  Schultz,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  764,  769. 
{h)  Bateman  v.  Service,  6  App.  Cas.  386. 

(c)  GeTwral  Co,  for  Promotion  of  Land  Credit,  Benss  v.  Bos,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  363  ; 
S.  C.  5  H.  L.  (L.  R.)  176. 

(d)  In  re  I?Ueniational  Pulp,  ^•c.,  Co.,  3  Ch.  D.  594,  597. 

(c)  In  re  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  19  L.  J.  Ch.  388  ;  5  De  G.  &  S.  253. 

(/)  See,  however,  the  language  of  James,  L.J.,  in  Bulheley  v.  Schultz,  L.  R.  3 
P.  C.  764. 

((f)  Re  Tumacaeori  Mniing  Co,,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  534,  540;  Bev»s  v.  Bos,  L.  R.  5 
H.  L.  176  ;  Re  Factage  Parisie^t,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  140  ;  lie  Madrid,  ^'c,  Railxcay  Co,, 
3  De  G.  &  Sm.  127  ;  2  Macn.  &  G.  169. 
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The  jurisdiction  to  make  a  winding-up  order,  however,  has  Part  I. 
more  recently  been  asserted  in  cases  where  no  registration  ^^"^^^^ 
under  the  English  statute  has  been  effected.  Thus  an  order  Cap.  v. 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  a  New  Zealand  company,  formed  Foreign 
and  having  its  principal  place  of  business  abroad,  but  having  a  Corporations, 
branch  office,  agent,  and  assets  in  England.(a)  Nor  does  the 
pendency  of  a  foreign  liquidation  affect  the  jurisdiction, 
although,  in  making  such  order  the  Court  will,  as  a  matter 
of  comity,  have  regard  to  the  order  of  the  foreign  Court.(a) 
But  there  is  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a  winding-up  order  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  company  which,  though  it  has  carried  on 
business  in  England  by  agents,  yet  has  no  branch  office  or 
"  residence  of  its  own "  there.(Z>)  The  meaning  of  "  having 
regard,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  to  the  order  of  the  foreign  Court " 
is  better  developed  in  a  later  case,(c)  where  North,  J.,  said :  "  I 
think  the  winding  up  here  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  winding  up 
in  Australia,  and,  if  I  have  the  control  of  the  proceedings  here, 
I  will  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  conflict  between  the  two 
Courts."  But  the  procedure  in  the  EngUsh  Court  will  never- 
theless be  regulated  by  its  own  rules.  "  The  general  principle 
is — ascertain  what  is  the  domicil  of  the  company  in  liquidation  ; 
let  the  Court  of  the  country  of  domicil  act  as  the  principal 
Court  to  govern  the  liquidation ;  and  let  the  other  Courts  act 
as  ancillary,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  the  principal  liquidation. 
But  although  that  is  so,  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  desire 
to  act  as  ancillary  to  the  Court  where  the  main  liquidation  is 
going  on  will  not  ever  make  the  Court  give  up  the  forensic 
rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  its  own  liquidation."(rf)  No 
distinction  has  in  these  later  cases  been  taken  between 
associations  created  by  a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  and  associa- 
tions of  a  strictly  foreign  character ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
only  one  instance  of  the  latter  class  has  been  cited,  and  in  that 
the  winding-up  order  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  a  branch  office  in  England  was  not  compUed 
with.(e) 

(tf)  In  re  Matheson  Brother*^  Limited^  27  Ch.  D.  225,  following  In  re  Commercial 
Bank  of  India^  L.  R.  6  Eq.  517.  Similar  orders  were  made  in  Commercial  Bank 
0/  S.Au^ralia  (33  Ch.  D.  174)  ;  and  English^  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank  C1893), 
3  Ch.  385,  394. 

(ft)  In  re  Lloyd  Generate  Jtaliano^  29  Ch.  D.  219.  Cy.  Bulheley  v.  Sc/iultz^  L.  R. 
3  P.  C.  764,  769  ;  Bateman  v.  Sernce  (1881),  6  App.  Cas.  386.  As'to  service  of  a 
writ  on  a  corporation  under  such  circumstances,  see  La  Bourgogne  (H.  L.)  (1899), 
68  L.  J.  P.  104 ;  ante^  p.  132. 

(c)  In  re  Commercial  Bank  of  S.  Australia^  33  Ch.  D.  174. 

(rf)  English,  Scottish  and  Att^ralian  Bank^  in  re  (1893),  3  Ch.  385,  at  p.  394  ;  per 
Williams,  L.J.,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  representation  of  foreign  creditoi*s 
by  proxy. 

(c)  In  re  Lloyd  Gene  rale  Italia  no^  29  Ch.  D.  219. 
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Part  I.  Where  a  winding-up  order  has  been  made,  actions,  not  only 

Pebsons.  '^  England,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
Cap.  V.  be  restrained,  subject  to  any  advantage  by  priority  already 
~  r  gained  (a)  under  ss.  87,  122,  of  the  Companies  Act.  From  the 
Corporationt,  language  of  Jossol,  M.R.,  in  Be  International  Pulp,  &c,,  Co. 
(injrd),  it  would  appear  that  the  only  reason  why  a  strictly 
foreign  action  cannot  be  restrained  under  the  same  sections  is 
the  want  of  jurisdiction  to  control  it.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  a  foreign  plaintiff  coming  in  as  a  creditor  under  the 
English  winding  up  can  be  restrained,  as  a  condition  of  relief 
here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  would  be  any  distinction 
for  this  purpose  between  a  winding  up  and  an  ordinary  bank- 
ruptcy. On  analogous  principles,  an  injunction  has  been 
granted  against  a  Scotch  solicitor,  agent  in  Scotland  of  the 
official  liquidator  in  England,  from  attaching  assets  in  Scotland 
to  pay  his  costs,  although  evidence  was  given  that  the  Scotch 
law  allowed  the  remedy  he  had  adopted.  It  was  held  that  he 
was  in  the  same  position  as  an  English  agent  would  have  been 
in  England,  and  that  his  proper  remedy  was  in  the 
liquidation.(&) 
Foreign  in-  The  applicabiUty  of  English  statutes  to  foreign  companies 
panie^—de-'  or  Corporations  not  strictly  constituted  by  English  law  has 
ductions  front  ]yQQi^  also  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  leris- 
returns.  lation.  The  extension  into  Great  Britain  of  the  business  of 
several  large  American  insurance  companies  has  given  rise  to 
a  question  how  far  persons  insured  with  them  are  entitled  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  their  annual  premiums  from  their 
income-tax  returns,  under  the  statutory  privileges  conferred 
by  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  54,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  91.  By 
the  language  of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  persons  insured  **in  or  with  any  insurance  company 
existing  on  the  ist  of  November  1 844,  or  in  or  with  any  insur- 
ance company  registered  pursuant  to  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  110."  In  Colquhoun  v.  Heddon(c)  the  question  arose  with 
reference  to  an  American  insurance  company  which  existed — 
in  America — before  November  1844;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  statutory  privilege  did  not  apply — i.e.,  that  the  words 
"  any  insurance  company  existing,"  &c.,  did  not  extend  to 
American  companies.  The  principal  ground  of  the  decision 
was  that  the  Registration  Act  referred  to  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  no) 

(fl)  Jn  re  Qveennland  Merc.  Agency  Co.,  Ex  parte  Australian  Investment  Co., 
IV.  N.  (1888),  p.  62  ;  In  re  International  Pulp,  ^'c,  Co.,  3  Ch.  D.  594,  599. 

{b)  In  re  Herman  Loog,  Limited,  36  Ch.  D.  502. 

{c)  Colquhoun  v.  Ileddon,  24  Q.  B.  D.  491  ;  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  142  ;  affirmed  on 
Appeal,  25  Q.  B.  D.  127. 
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appeared  to  be  confined  to  English  companies,  and  that  the  Part  i. 
ist  of  November  1844  was  the  date  on  which  it  came  into  ^^^^^s. 
practical  operation.  The  Court  of  Appeal  have  affirmed  the  Cap.  v. 
decision  (Fry,  L.J.,  duhitaide),  holding  that  the  reference  in  the  ^oreian 
Act  to  the  month  of  November  1844,  taken  in  conjunction  Corporations. 
with  the  terms  of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  no,  was  enough  to  show 
that  foreign  companies  were  not  intended  to  be  included.  On 
the  general  question,  whether  the  words  *'  any  existing  com- 
pany" in  an  English  statute  extended  or  not  pnvid  facie  to 
foreign  companies,  Lord  Esher  said  that  an  Act,  unless 
expressly  so  intended,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  deal, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  person  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Justice  Fry  dissented  from  this  view; 
and  said,  in  effect,  that  the  words  would  p^md  facie  include 
foreign  corporations,  unless  they  proposed  to  do  anything  in 
violation  of  the  comity  of  nations  by  asserting  a  right  of 
control  over  a  company  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction.  The 
latter  view  appears  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  theory. 
Legislation  deals  with  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  not  on  the 
view  that  they  are  in  fact  within  the  jurisdiction,  but  on  the 
view  that  they  may  subsequently  come  within  it.  The  mere 
passing  of  an  Act,  in  ordinary  cases,  affects  nobody.  It  is 
the  operation  of  an  Act  which  affects  persons ;  and  an  Act 
operates  from  time  to  time  on  the  persons  who  are  or  have 
become  subject  to  it.  An  Act  which  provides  for  the  future 
with  respect  to  insurance  companies,  has  as  good  a  right  to 
legislate  for  foreign  companies,  which  may  subsequently  carry 
on  business  in  England,  as  for  English  companies,  which  do  so 
at  the  date  of  its  commencement. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  corporations  are  regarded  as  Domicii  of 
persons  capable  of  "residence"  beyond  the  territorial  limits ^^'^™*^^°*^* 
of  the  State  by  whose  Legislature  they  were  created,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  consider  how  far  they  are 
considered  as  possessed  of  domicii,  and  by  what  rules  that 
domicii  is  governed.  A  corporation  being  in  fact  a  mere 
intangible  creature  of  the  law,  its  domicii  must  be,  as  West- 
lake  puts  it,(a)  a  notional  conception  only,  introduced  for  pur- 
poses of  jurisdiction  and  law.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
a  company  resides  where  it  has  its  central  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business ;  (b)  and  certainly,  when  it  is  also  regis- 
tered under  and  created  by  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  having  its  domicii   there,  if  anywhere. 

(a)  Westlake,  P.  I.  L.  §  55. 

(h)  Dunlop  V.  ActiengeselUchaft  CSidell  (1902),  i  K.  B.  342,  per  Collinfs  M.R. 
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Part  I.     The  question  then  arises,  whether  a  corporation  can  in  any 
EBS0N8.    ^^^  have  two  domicils  ? — as,  for  example,  when  it  has  its 
Cap.  V.     head  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  one  State,  and 
p^yreign     ^^  registered  under  the  statutes  of  another ;  or  when  it  has 
Corporathmg,  important  offices,  and  carries  on  distinct  business  within  each 
■  jurisdiction.    In  The  Carron  Irmi  Co.  v.  Maclareii  (a)  an  injunction 

had  been  obtained  against  a  Scotch  corporation,  restraining  it 
from  taking  certain  proceedings  in  Scotland,  and  notice  of  the 
injunction  was  served  both  on  the  company's  agent  in  London, 
and  on  the  manager  in  Scotland.  The  company  did  not 
appear,  and  the  injunction  was  afterwards  dissolved  on  their 
motion.  Lord  Cranworth  laid  down  that  there  was  no  rule 
or  principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which,  after  a  decree 
for  administering  a  testator  s  assets  (which  was  the  case  imder 
discussion),  would  induce  it  to  interfere  with  a  foreign  creditor 
resident  abroad,  suing  for  his  debt  in  the  courts  of  his  own 
country,  and  that  over  such  a  creditor  the  Courts  here  could 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  This  was  in  effect  an 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  a  person  domiciled  abroad  is 
not  justiciable  to  the  order  of  an  English  Court,  except  in 
respect  of  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  England,  or  in  respect 
of  property  locally  situate  in  England.(5)  It  was  then  further 
laid  down  that  on  the  facts  the  Carron  Iron  Company,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  said  to  have  any  locality  at  all,  must  be 
considered  as  a  body  "  locally  situate  "  in  Scotland  ;  and  that 
the  fact  that  they  had  property  in  England,  and  a  resident 
agent  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  though  it  might  enable  the 
Court  to  make  its  injunction  effectual,  could  not  justify  its 
issue.  The  company  was  therefore  regarded  as  having  its 
»  domicil  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  directly  laid  down  that  it 
might  not  have  been  also  regarded  as  domiciled  in  England 
if  the  facts  had  warranted  such  a  view.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  dissented  from  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  might. 
"  This  company,  I  think,  may  properly  be  deemed  both  Scotch 
and  English.  It  may,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  be 
deemed  to  have  two  domicils.  Its  business  is  necessarily 
carried  on  by  agents,  and  I  do  not  know  why  its  domicil 
should  be  considered  to  be  confined  to  the  place  where  the 
goods  are  manufactured.  The  business  transacted  in  England 
is  very  extensive.     The  places  of  business  may,  for  the  pur- 

(a)  5  H.  L.  C.  416  ;  S.  C.»ubnom.  Maclaren  v.  Stainton^  16  Bear.  279.   Followed 
in  In  re  Boyes^  Crofton  v.  Crofton^  47  L.  J.  Ch.  689. 
(ft)  Story,  §§  539,  540  ;  Westlake,  P.  I.  L.  §  127. 
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poses  of  jurisdiction,  be  properly  deemed  the  domiciL"(«)     It      Pabt  i. 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  dicta  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  do  not    ^^^^s. 
go  the  length  of   saying    that  a  corporation  may  have   two      Cap.  v. 
domicils  for  any  purposes  except  those  of   jurisdiction,  and      Fareign 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  should  also  be  Cmyoratmns. 
remembered.     It  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place(6)  that  mere 
transient  residence  within  the  jurisdiction,  coming  far  short  of 
domicil,  will  be  held  to  justify  an  English  Court  in  acting  in 
jpersonam,  when  there  is  any  equity  affecting  the  person   in 
relation  to  an  act  done  or  to  be  done,  or  to  property  locally 
situate  in  England.     This  sort  of   domiciliary  residence,  for 
the   purpose  of   founding  jurisdiction,  is,  in  fact,  the   same 
condition  as  that  which  it  has  been  already  shown  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  winding-up  order  against  a  non- 
registered    foreign    company.     Such    a    winding-up   order   is 
refused  where  the  company  has  no  branch  oflSce,  or  "  residence 
of  its  own,*'  in  this  country.(c) 

It  is  seldom,  in  fact,  that  the  domicil  of  a  corporation.  Residence  of 
strictly  speaking,  can  come  in  question.  The  cases  in  which  corporations, 
the  test  of  domicil  is  usually  applied  are  those  which  arise  on 
questions  of  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy,  and  succession; 
matters  in  which  no  legislation  can  give  the  so-called  person 
of  a  corporation  the  power  of  partaking.  What  is  most  com- 
monly disputed  is  the  applicability  or  non-applicability  of 
certain  statutes  which  use  the  words  "  residence  "  or  "  carrying 
on  business,"  to  the  facts  proved  with  regard  to  a  foreign 
corporation:  and  between  these  cases  and  those  which  turn 
on  domicil  proper  there  is  a  narrow  but  well-defined  line  to 
be  drawn.  Residence  itself  is,  of  course,  a  phase  not  strictly 
applicable  to  a  corporation.  Its  use,  in  the  words  of  Huddle- 
ston,  B.,(fO  is  founded  upon  the  habits  of  a  natural  man,  and 
is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  artificial  and  legal  person  to 
which  the  name  corporation  is  given  by  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
as  residence  has  been  appointed  for  some  purposes  as  the  test 
of  a  trader's  liability  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  and  as 
a  corporation  can  undoubtedly  trade,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  determine  how  far  a  corporation  can  reside.    By  schedule  D. 

(a)  5  H.  L.  C.  416,  449.  It  is  probably  to  this  view  of  double  or  multiple 
domicil, /<*/•  the  purposes  0/ jnrisdictio7if  that  Cotton,  L.J.,  refers  in  Haggin  v. 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris^  W.  N.  1889,  p.  129.  The  theory  does  not  extend  to 
a  toreign partnership :  Bussell  v.  Camhefort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  526.  And  see  St,  Gobahi 
V.  Hoyerman's  Agency  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  96. 

(ft)  Infra,  chaps,  vi.  (i.),  vii.  (i),  viii.  (i.). 

(c)  In  re  Lloyd  Generate  ItallanOy  29  Ch.  D.  219. 

(S)  Cesena  Sulphur  Co,  v.  Nicholson^  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  428,  452.  See  Infra^  p.  141 
(rf),  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  decision  is  affected  by  Colquhoun  v.  Bnwks,  14 
A.  C.  493. 
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Part  I.  to  the  2nd  section  of  i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  duties  are  granted 
Pebsons.  ^^  ^^Q  Crown  (inter  alia)  "  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or 
Cap.  V.  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  within  the 
Foreign  United  Kingdom  from  any  profession,  trade,  employment, 
CorporatioM,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
Residence  of  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere."  By  s.  5  of  the  same  statute 
corporations,  and  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  40,  the  word  "  person,"  as  used 
here,  includes  ** corporation "  or  "joint-stock  company."  The 
residence  of  a  corporation  within  the  United  Kingdom  is 
therefore  made  a  conclusive  test  of  its  liability  to  pay  income 
tax  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  its  yearly  gains,  wherever  made. 
The  cases  that  have  been  decided  on  the  question  of  the 
"residence"  of  a  corporation  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  these  purposes,  by  no  means  support  the  dicta  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards  in  The  Carron  Iron  Co,  v.  Madarcn,(a)  just 
referred  to,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  company  having  a  double 
residence  or  domiciL  In  The  Attorney-General  v.  AlexanderQ)),  the 
question  was  as  to  the  liability  under  the  section  of  the  Income 
Tax  Acts,  cited  above,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  It  was 
proved  that  the  bank  was  a  corporation  created  by  Turkish 
law,  and  had  its  seat  fixed,  by  the  concession  and  the  statutes 
which  constituted  it,  at  Constantinople,  with  power  to  establish 
branches  and  agencies  at  other  places.  It  was  the  State  bank 
of  Turkey,  where  it  was  a  bank  of  issue,  and  was  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  with  certain  operations 
relating  to  the  currency,  and  with  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  received  from  the  State  a  subsidy  on 
account  of  the  business  transacted  by  it.  On  its  creation  it 
took  over  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  of  an  English 
bank  in  London ;  and,  since  its  creation,  the  annual  meetings 
of  shareholders  had  always  been  held,  and  dividends  declared, 
in  London ;  though  the  statutes  permitted  the  annual  meetings 
to  be  held  at  any  place  which  the  committee  of  management 
might  fix.  It  was  held  that  the  bank  must  be  regarded  as 
residing  at  Constantinople  alone,  where  it  had  its  seat,  and  not 
in  London,  and  that  it  was  consequently  only  liable  to  pay 
income  tax  on  the  profits  made  by  it  in  England.  "  We  have 
to  deal  with  this  question,"  said  Cleasby,  B.,  "  merely  upon 
the  words  '  any  person  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  Now, 
if  residence  could  not  be  predicated  of  a  corporation,  if  the 
idea  were  not  applicable  to  a  corporation  under  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  then,  of  course,  the  first  branch  of  the  schedule 
could  not  apply.     The  argument  is  not  put  on  that  ground ; 

(a)  5  H.  L.  416,  449.  {h)  L.  R.  lo  Exch.  20. 
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and  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  made  out,  not  only  that     part  i. 
the  word  *  person  '  is  fulfilled  by  this  body,  which  is  a  corpora-     persons. 
tion,  but   whether    the    terms  *  residing   within   the  United      Cap.  v. 
Kingdom '  are  also  satisfied.  ...  It  appears  to  me  sufficient     Foreign 
to  say  that,  looking  at  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Corporation, 
Bank,  we  can  see  it  did  not  carry  on  business  in  England  in  Residence  of 
such  a  sense  that  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  it  resided  corporations, 
here.  ...  It  is  not  made  out  that  the  bank  is  resident  in 
England,  or  is  even  carrying  on  its  business  here,  though  some 
of  its  business  is  carried  on  here.'Xa)     '*  It  was  contended  at 
first,"  said  Amphlett,  B.,  in  the  same  case,  *'  that  a  person  carry- . 
ing  on  business  in  London  or  elsewhere  might  be  said  to  reside 
where  he  was  carrying  on  business ;  so  that,  if  he  had  two  or 
three  establishments  in  different  countries,  he  might  be  said 
to  reside  in  any  of  those  countries.  .  .  .  But  this  was  aban- 
doned as  untenable  \{h)  and  if  that  is  so,  if  an  individual  cannot 
be  said  to  reside  wherever  he  carries  on  his  business,  how  can 
a  foreign  corporation  be  said  to  reside  within  the  kingdom  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  carries  on  business  there  ?     It 
must  follow  the  same  rule.     What,  then,  is   the   reasonable 
meaning  of  a  corporation  residing  anywhere?     It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  this :  that  a  corporation  may  be  said  to  reside 
wherever  it  has  its  seat."(c) 

The  principle  of  these  judgments  is  confirmed  by  the  later 
decision  in  the  analogous  case  of  The  Ceseiia  Sulphur  Covipany  v. 
Mcholso7ij(d)  which  depended  upon  the  same  statute.  Both  in  that 
case  and  in  the  instance  of  The  Calcutta  Jute  Mills  Company,  which 
was  argued  at  the  same  time,  the  corporation  in  question  was 
incorporated  under  the  English  statutes  (the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  and  1867),  with  a  board  of  directors  who  met  in 
England,  where  the  head  office  was  situated.  In  both  cases 
the  profits  were  exclusively  earned  abroad,  where  the  whole  of 
the  practical  business  was  carried  on ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was 
decided  that  the  company  was  resident  in  England,  and  must 
pay  income  tax  upon  the  whole  amount  of  its  profits,  wherever 
earned.((0  The  decision  of  Kelly,  C.B.,  was  based  upon  the 
ground  that,  whether  there  might  or  might  not  be  more  than 
one  place  at  which  the  same  corporation  or  joint-stock  com- 

(a)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  32. 

(A)  SuUey  V.  Attorney- General^  5  H.  &  N.  711 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  464. 

\c)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  20,  33.  (S)  L.  R.  I  Ex.  D.  428. 

(c)  It  will  be  seen,  infra  (Part  II.  chap,  vii.),  that  these  cases  were  questioned, 
if  not  oveiTuled,  as  far  as  the  quantum,  upon  which  income  tax  ^itw  payable,  by 
Colquhouti  V.  Brooks^  14  A.  C.  493.  So  far  as  they  illustrate  the  facts  which 
amount  to  residence  by  a  corporation,  their  authority  does  not  seem  to  be  interfered 
with. 
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Part  I.  pany  resided,  a  joint-stock  company  did  at  any  rate  reside 
Persons,  ^j^^jq  [^^  place  of  incorporation  was,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Cap.  V.  whole  company,  or  those  who  represented  it,  were  held,  and 
ForeUin  where  its  governing  body  met  in  bodily  presence  for  the  pur- 
rorjwraiUhns.  poses  of  the  Company,  and  exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon 
Residence  of  it  by  Statute  and  by  the  articles  of  association.  "  The  use  of 
corporations,  i}^^  ^^yd  '  residence/  said  Huddleston,  B.,(a)  "  is  founded  upon 
the  habits  of  a  natural  man,  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  to 
the  artificial  and  legal  person  whom  we  call  a  corporation. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  words  of  the  Legis- 
.  lature  an  artificial  residence  must  be  assigned  to  this  artificial 
person,  and  one  formed  on  the  analogy  of  natural  persons.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  law  is  really  disputed,  that 
the  artificial  residence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  artificial 
person  is  the  place  where  the  real  business  is  carried  on."  It 
will  be  seen  that  though  Kelly,  C.B.,  guarded  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  lay  down  that  a  corporation  could  have  but 
one  residence,  the  language  just  cited  is  not  limited  by  a  similar 
restriction,  and  points  strongly  to  that  proposition.  The  lan- 
guage of  Amphlett,  B.,  in  The  Attoniey'Geiural  v.  Ale^crmder  is, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  even  more  decided.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  artificial  residence  which  is  attributed  to 
an  artificial  person  is  to  be  analogous  to  the  natural  residence 
attributed  to  a  natural  person,  the  analogy  must  be  carried  out 
consistently.  The  birth-place  of  a  natural  individual  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  domicil  or  his  residence.  It  is  primd 
facie  evidence  of  his  domicil  of  origin,  and  his  domicil  of  origin 
is  primd  facie  his  actual  domicil  and  residence  de  facto.  He 
may  be  a  man  who  once  resided  in  one  country,  and  now 
resides  in  another,  but  he  can  only  be  residing  in  one  country 
at  the  time  the  inquiry  is  made.(6)  So  in  the  case  of  an 
artificial  person,  incorporation  and  registration  are  or  should 
be  merely  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  locality  of  the  artificial  residence  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  corporation.  Primd  facie  they  show  where  it  resides ; 
but  if  it  is  established  that  the  seat  of  its  business  is  elsewhere, 
that  it  has  in  fact  left  its  birth-place,  those  circumstances  are 
no  more  conclusive  than  is  the  circumstance  of  birth  in 
the  case  of  the  natural  individual.(c)  Further,  just  as  a 
natural  person  must  be  pronounced,  for  the  purposes  of  domicil, 

(rt)  Cesena  Sulphur  Co.  v.  Xichohofi^  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  428,  452,  454. 
lb)  Story,  §  45  a  ;  Westlake,  §  316  ;  Somerr'dle  v,  SitmervUle^  5  \>s.  786.     This 
does  not  apply  to  mercantile  domicil  in  time  of  war  :  Tlie  Jonge  KUmna^  5  C.  Rob. 

297. 

(<0  Cesena  Sulphur  Co,  v.  SichoUon^  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  428,  453. 
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to  be  resident  in  some  one  place  more  than  in  any  other,  how-      Part  i. 
ever  nicely  balanced  the  evidence  may  be,  so  a  corporation     ^^^^s. 
should  be  regarded  as  necessarily  having  its  seat  or  centre  of     Cap.  v. 
operations  (der  Mittelpunkt  d^s  Geschufles — le  centre  de  Ventreprise)      Foreign 
in  some  one  spot  to  the    exclusion   of   all    others.     It    may  Corporations. 
be  difficult    to  decide    between    two    or  more    places    whose  Residence  of 
claims  appear  conflicting,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  corporations, 
law  to  pronounce  between  them,  and  to  declare  that  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law  one  establishment  is  the  centre  where  the 
corporation  resides,  while  the  other  establishments  are  merely 
branch  offices  or  agencies. 

The  seat  of  a  corporation  being  therefore  the  place  where 
the  business  is  carried  on,  the  English  decisions  on  those 
statutes  which  make  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  county 
court  jurisdiction,  to  determine  where  the  place  of  business  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  carried  on,(a)  will  afford  some 
assistance  in  answering  the  question  in  individual  cases.  Thus 
it  has  been  held  that  the  place  of  business  of  a  lime,  cement, 
brick  and  manure  company  was  at  their  works  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  the  lime,  &c.,  was  made,  sold,  and  delivered,  and 
not  in  London,  where  the  registered  office  was  situate,  and  the 
meetings' of  the  directors  had  been  held;  (ft)  that  a  registered 
company  does  not  '*  carry  on  its  business  "  where  an  agent  sells 
its  goods  in  his  own  name ;  (c)  that  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  carried  on  its  business  at  Paddington,  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company  at  Euston  Square,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  at  King's  Cross,  and  not 
at  the  minor  stations  on  the  line  ',(d)  and  that  the  seat  of  the 
business  of  a  promenade  pier  company  was  in  London,  where 
the  registered  office  was  situate,  and  the  general  business 
transacted,  although  the  pier,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
which  were  the  sole  objects  of  the  company's  existence,  and 
from  which  the  whole  revenue  of  the  company  was  derived, 
was  situate  at  Aberystwith  in  Wales.(^)  And  a  railway  com- 
pany incorporated  under  a  private  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  in  Ireland,  with  an 
office  in  Westminster  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  no 

(«)  Taylor  v.  Crowland  Ga*  and  Coke  Co.^  ii  Ex.  i  ;  24  L.  J.  Ex.  233. 

lb)  Keyns/iam  Blue  Lias  Lime  Co.  v.  Baker ^  33  L.  J,  Ex.  41.  But  see  Cesena 
Sulphur  Co,  V.  Nicholson,  L.  R.  I  Ex.  428,  cited  above,  with  which  this  case 
appears  scarcely  consistent. 

{r)  Oldham  Building,  iS'c,  Co,  v.  Ilcald,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  236. 

(ft)  Adanis  v.  Great  Western  By.  Co.,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  124  ;  6  H.  &  N.  404  ;  Brown 
V.  London  and  Xorth'WeMern  By.  Co.,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  318;  4  B.  &  S.  326;  Shiels 
V.  Great  Xorthern  By  Co.  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331. 

(e)  Aberystwith  Promeik,ade  Pier  Co,  v.  Cwj^er,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  44. 
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Part  I.     property  or  effects  in  Ireland,  was  held  to  be  a  foreign  corpora- 
PEE80N8.    |.j^j^  gQ  ^  ^.Q  Y)Q  bound  to  give  security  for  costs  when  suing  in 

Cap.  v.      England.(a)     Whether    these    decisions    are    all    strictly    in 
j^f^giffj^      concord  is  not  so  important  as  the  general  conclusion  to  which 
Corporations,  they  point,    that   the   question  where  a  corporation    resides, 
Residence  of   dwells,  has  its  seat,  or  carries  on  its  business,  is  one  and  the 
corporations,  same  question  of  fact,  depending  for  its  answer,  as  does  the 
question  of  domicil  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  upon  a  review 
of   all    the    circumstances  of    the  particular  case.     Notwith- 
standing certain  ambiguous  expressions  in    the    case  of    The 
Carron  Iron  Company  v.  Madareti,{p)  which  have  been  already 
referred  to,  it  seems  probable  that  this  sort  of  residence  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  domicil  of  an  individual  of  which  the 
artificial  person  called  a  corporation  is  capable. 

The  idea  of  domicil  "  by  election,"  which  is  occasionally 
introduced  into  French  contracts,  is  relevant  in  this  connection ; 
but  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  A  corporation, 
like  an  individual,  may  contract  that  it  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
if  it  were  domiciled  in  any  specified  country,  or  that  it  will 
submit  to  any  specified  jurisdiction.  Having  so  contracted,  it 
will  be  held  to  its  agreement;  and  service  of  a  writ  in  the 
manner  stipulated  for  by  the  contract  will  be  considered 
valid.(c)  The  cases  with  regard  to  individuals  are  analogous.(r^) 
Nationality  The  conception  of  nationality,  like  that  of  domicil,  can  only 
tions!^™^  ^^  applied  to  corporations  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  but  in  time 
of  war  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  consider  it  as  so  applicable. 
It  would  appear  clear  that  a  corporation  is  for  some  pur- 
^  poses  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  the  State  by  whose  law 
it  was  incorporated,  and  in  which  it  is  registered  and  carries 
on  its  business.(6')  In  the  case  cited  all  these  conditions 
existed.  In  the  not  uncommon  case  of  a  company  registered 
and  incorporated  in  England,  but  actually  carrying  on  the 
whole  of  its  business  abroad,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
question  of  nationality  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
practical  considerations  as  the  question  of  its  domicil.(/)      It 

(a)  Kilkenny^  tjv.,  Ry,  Co.  v.  Feilden^  6  Ex.  8i  ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  141  ;  EdinJntrgh 
and  Leith  Ihj.  Co,  v.  Daimon,  7  Dowl.  573. 

(ft)  5  H.  L.  C.  416. 

{(•)  ilie  Thames  Suljjhnr  Co.  v.  La  Societe  d^s  Metavr^  Times  Law  Rep.  (1889), 
p.  118. 

{d)  Copinv.  AdaviHoUy  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  17  ;  Vallee  v.'J)y»ieryue^  4  Ex.  290;  infrAy 
chap.  xi. 

(e)  Driefontein  Co^hSoUdated  Gold  Co.  v.  Jamon  (1900),  2  Q.  B.  339,  346,  S.C. 
(1902),  A.  C.  484,  490. 

(/)  Ante^  p.  137.  In  Attorney -Ger^eral  v.  Jewh/t  Colonisation  Ahs.  (1900), 
2  Q.  B.  556,  at  p.  575,  Darling,  J.,  appears  to  treat  the  domicil  and  nationality  of 
a  company  as  equivalent  expressions. 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  a  corporation  as  domiciled  in  one  State,     pabt  i. 
and    belonging  by  nationality   to   another,   both   conceptions    ^^^^^* 
being  equally  artificial  in  their  character.     The  contention  that     Cap7v. 
the  nationality  of  the  shareholders  in  a  company  aflfected  the      Foreign 
question  was  rejected  by  Mathew,  J.,    in  the  DrieforUdn  case  Corporations, 
last  cited ;  and  by  Lord  Macnaghten  in  the  same  case  in  the 
House  of  of  Lords. 

Foreign  corporations,  when  once  they  have  become  litigants  Discovery 
in  an  English  court,  occupy  the  same  position  as  natural  indi-  corpl^SonB. 
vidual  persons ;  and  their  peculiar  nature  is  not  allowed  to 
deprive  their  opponent  of  any  of  the  ordinary  rights  incidental* 
to  litigation.  Order  xxxi.  r.  5  of  the  schedule  to  the  Judicature 
Act  provides  that  if  any  party  to  an  action  be  a  body  corporate 
or  any  other  body  of  persons,  empowered  by  law  to  sue  or  be 
sued,  whether  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  officer 
or  other  person,  any  opposite  party  may  apply  at  chambers 
for  an  order  allowing  him  to  deliver  interrogatories  to  any 
member  or  officer  of  such  corporation  or  body  of  persons, 
and  an  order  may  be  made  accordingly.  Whether  a  foreign 
corporation,  incorporated  by  foreign  and  not  by  English  law, 
was  included  under  the  general  term  corporation  might  perhaps 
have  been  disputed ;  but  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  a  "  body  of  persons  empowered  by  law  to  sue  or 
be  sued,"  and  it  therefore  clearly  comes  within  the  latter  part 
of  the  rule.  But  it  has  recently  been  held  that  in  the  case  of 
a  foreign  partnership,  as  distinguished  from  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, service  on  the  manager  of  the  London  agency  under 
Order  ix.  r.  6,  is  insufficient.(a)  The  same  rule  has  been 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  foreign  republic,  in  a  case  {h)  from  which 
it  appears  that  where  the  foreign  corporation  or  State  is  plain- 
tifiF,  all  proceedings  may  be  stayed  until  a  proper  person  is 
named  on  its  behalf  to  give  discovery .(c) 

The  liability  of  members  of  a  foreign  corporation,  if  sued  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  State 
under  which  the  corporation  was  constituted.  If  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  company  the  members  are  wholly  irresponsible, 
or  responsible  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  same  liability  will 
attach  to  them  in  this  country .(rf)     When  the  company  is  not 

(a)  Ruisell  v.  Cambefort^  23  Q.  B.  D.  526.  Followed  in  St,  Qobaln  v.  Hoyer- 
maiCs  Agency  (1S93),  2  Q.  B.  96. 

{h)  Republic  of  Q)staRloa  v.  Erlanger^  L.  R.  i  Ch.  D.  171. 

{c)  As  to  the  right  of  a  foreign  shareholder  in  an  English  company  to  oppose 
winding-up  petition  without  giving  security  for  costs,  see  Re  Percy ^  J^c,  Co,y  L.  R. 
1  Ch.  D.  531. 

{d)  General  Steam  Nar.  Co,  v.  Guillon,  11  M.  &  W.  877  ;  Batsman  v.  Service^  6 
A.  C.  386 ;  Lindley  on  Companies,  6th  ed.  1227. 

E 
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pabt  I.     incorporated,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mere  asso- 

EBSON8.    ^jj^^iQQ  q[  individuals,  the  question  must  be  treated  as  one  of 

Cap.  V.     agency.     For  this  purpose  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  law 

Foreign      would  be  material  only  on  the  question  of  the  authority  given ; 

CorporatiQUM.  and  that  for  other  purposes,  the  liability  of  the  individuals 

composing  the  association  would  be  determined  by  the  law  of 

the  place  where  they  acted  or  contracted  by  their  agent.     The 

subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practically  discussed.(a) 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Partnerships,  or  unincorporated  associations  of  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  in  common,  may  by 
English  law  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  firm 
(Judicature  Act  and  Rules,  Order  XLviii.(a)  r.  i ).  By  the  terms 
of  the  rule  cited,  a  partnership  for  this  purpose  consists  of  ^'  any 
two  or  more  persons  claiming  or  being  liable  as  co-partners  and 
carrying  on  hidnesB  within  the  jurisdiction/'  The  words  in 
italics  were  added  in  189 1  (June  19th)  to  the  former  rule  of 
1883,  and  the  decisions  on  this  subject  prior  to  that  date 
cannot  therefore  be  accepted  without  examination.(&)  The 
words  of  this  rule  are  wide  enough  to  include  all  persons  carrying 
on  business  within  the  jurisdiction,  whatever  their  domicil, 
nationality  or  residence ;  and  Order  XLviii.(a)  rr.  3  and  8  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  have  a  general  application.  In 
Grant  v.  Ander8on,(c)  however,  an  opinion  was  expressed  by 
Wright,  J.,  that  the  rule  was  not  applicable  to  foreigners  resi- 
dent abroad ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  refused  to  indorse  this 
ruling,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  on  another  groimd.  It  has 
since  been  expressly  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the 
rule  is  so  applicable,  whether  the  partners  reside  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  not,  and  whether  their  nationality  is  foreign, 
British,  or  colonial.(d)  The  only  condition  now  to  be  considered 
is  whether  the  firm  carries  on  business  within  the  jurisdiction* 
If  this  condition  is  not  satisfied,  the  writ  must  be  issued  in 
the  names  of  or  against  the  individual  partners ;  and  leave  must 


{a)  Lindley  on  Companies,  l.c, ,  Story*8  Conflict  of  Law,  §  320  (a) ;  Maunder  v. 
Lhyd,  2  J.  &  H.  718. 

{b)  RuMell  V.  CamhefoH  (1889),  23  Q.  B.  D.  526  ;  TT>^#m  Naiimuil  Bank  of  X. 
York  V.  Perez  (1891),  i  Q.  B.  304  ;  Heinemann  v.  Hale  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  83  ;  Dohson  v. 
Fegti  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  92,  were  cases  decided  under  the  old  rule,  and  cannot  now  there- 
fore be  relied  on.  The  cases  of  Shepherd  v.  Hirach^  45  Ch.  D.  231,  and  Lysaght 
y.  Clark  (1891),  I  Q.  B.  551,  are  also  out  of  date,  but  appear  in  consonance  with  the 
new  rule. 

(c)  Gramt  v.  Anderson  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  108,  117. 

{d)  Worcester  Cdy  Banking  Co,  v.  Firbank  ^-  Co,  (1894),  I  Q.  B.  784. 
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be  obtained  to  serve  the  writ  or  notice  of  writ  abroad  if  neces-     Pabt  i. 
8ary.(a)  ^^^^^ 

Carrying  on  business  within  the  jurisdiction. — This  must  be      Cap.  v. 
a  question  of  fact.     In  ordinary  cases  it  will  be  established  by      Foreign 
showing  that  there  is  within  the  jurisdiction  a  place  of  business  Corparatims. 
held  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  where  business  is  carried  on  by  a 
partner,  or  by  a  paid  employtJ  of  the  firm,  on  its  account.     But 
"  it  may  be  one  thing  to  carry  on  business  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion and    another  to  have  a    place   of   business   within   the 
jurisdiction."(6)  And  a  place  of  business  bearing  the  firm  name, 
but  managed  by  an  agent,  and  not  a  servant  of  the  firm,  has 
been  held  insufficient.(c) 

An  individual  foreigner  carrying  on  business  within  the 
jurisdiction  under  a  firm  name,  is  not  within  R.S.C. 
Order  XLviii.  (a)  r.  i,  and  he  must  be  sued  in  his  own 
name,  and  served  with  notice  of  the  writ  if  abroad,  or  per- 
sonally if  service  can  be  effected  in  this  country.((2) 

A  foreign  firm  not  carrying  on  business  within  the  juris- 
diction may  by  agreement  be  bound  to  accept  service  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  such  service  will  be  good.(6)  And  a 
foreign  firm  suing  in  an  English  Court  as  plaintiff  is  bound 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  respect  of  any 
counterclaim  raised  against  it.(/) 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  dissolve  a  partnership 
carrying  on  business  within  the  United  Kingdom  must,  it  is 
conceived,  depend  upon  the  domicil,  or  at  any  rate  the 
residence,  of  the  partners  against  whom  disssolution  is 
sought.  The  mere  fact  that  the  firm  had  a  place  of  busi- 
ness in  England  where  it  traded  by  its  servants  would  be 
insufficient. 

As  to  bankruptcy,  it  is  enacted  by  the  Bankruptcy  Rules, 
1886,  r.  264,  that  no  order  of  adjudication  shall  be  made 
against  a  firm  in  the  firm  name,  but  it  shall  be  made  against 
the  partners  individually.     And  it  has  been  decided  that  an 

(a)  Indigo  Co,  v.  O^iZry  (1891),  2  Ch.  31.  Rules  of  Sup.  Court,  Ord.  XI.  Lindley 
on  Partnership,  p.  274. 

(J)  Per  Esher,  M.R.,  Woreegter  Banking  Co.  v.  Firhank  (1894),  i  Q.  B.  784,  788. 
See  Baillie  v.  Goodwin,  33  Ch.  D.  604 ;  Heineniann  v.  Hale  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  83  ; 
Grant  v.  Anderson  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  108. 

(c)  Baillie  v.  Goodwin  (1886),  33  Ch.  D.  694. 

(d)  St.  Gohain  v.  Iloyernuin's  Agency  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  96  ;  </.  on  this  point  Russell 
V.  Camhefort,  23  Q.  B.  D.  526,  overruling  O'Neil  v.  Clason,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  191.  See 
as  to  service  in  this  country,  Carrich  v.  Hancock,  12  Times  L.  Bep.  59. 

(e)  Montgomery  v.  Liebent/uil  (1898),  i  Q,  B.  B.  87.  But  neither  a  person  nor  a  firm 
can  by  agreement  give  increased  power  to  order  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction ; 
British  Wagon  Co,  v.  Gray  (1896),  I  Q.  B.  45. 

(/)  Cfriendtooven  v.  Uamlyn  ^'  Co,^  8  T.  L.  R.  231. 
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Pabt  I.      English   Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  make  an  adjudication  of 

Persons,    baj^kruptcy  against  a  foreigner  domiciled  and  resident  abroad, 

Cap.  V.      and  not  served    in    England,  though    he    is  a  member  of  a 

Foreign      partnership   trading    in    England,    some    of   the    partners  in 

Corporations,  which    were    British    subjects    residing   in  England.(a)       In 

such    a    case,    therefore,    the    property    of    foreign    partners 

cannot    be    made    available,    except    by    taking    proceedings 

against  such  partners  in  the  country  where  they  reside.     If 

there  are  assets  in  this    country,  the    fact    that    bankruptcy 

proceedings  have  been  already  commenced  abroad  is  no  bar 

to    proceedings    here,    except    perhaps     as    to    such    of   the 

partners  as  are  domiciled   in  the  country  where  bankruptcy 

proceedings  were  first  commenced.(6) 


ii.    Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns. 

Personality  With  regard  to  any  particular  municipal  law,  a  foreign  State 

must  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  a  foreign  corporation  ;  the  personaHty  of  the  latter 
being  conferred  upon  it  by  its  own  municipal  law,  while 
that  of  the  former  is  created  by  the  pubUc  law  of  nations. 
"  Every  Government,"  says  Lord  Cranworth,  "  in  its  dealings 
with  others  necessarily  partakes  in  many  respects  of  the 
character  of  a  corporation.  It  must,  of  necessity,  be  treated 
as  a  body  having  perpetual  succession.  It  would  not  be 
represented  by  all  or  any  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
from  time  to  time  composed.  With  respect  to  the  provisional 
Grovernment,  during  the  time  of  the  transactions  in  question, 
material  changes  took  place  as  to  the  persons  who  from  time 
to  time  exercised  its  functions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  defendants  ever  were  agents  of  all  or  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  from  time  to  time  composed  that  Government. 
Those  who,  as  constituting  the  Government,  stood,  if  they  did 
stand,  in  the  relation  of  cestuisqtie  trust  or  of  principals  towards 
the  defendants,  ceased  to  fill  that  character  when  they  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  Government;  so  that,  the  executive 
Grovernment  being  now  at  an  end,  either  the  defendants  have 
ceased  to  fill  the  character  of  trustees  or  agents  at  all,  or 
they  have  become  trustees  or  agents  for  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
person  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority.  The 
case  may  be   likened  to  that  of  a   person  who  had  property 

{a)  Ex  parte  Blain,  re  Sawere  (1879),  12  Ch.  D.  522. 

<6)  Ex  parte  Ckdle  (1S90),  24  Q.  B.  D.  640,  Lindley  on  Partnership,  6th  ed.  641. 
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in    his   hands  entrusted  to    him   by  a  corporation."(a)     The     pabtI. 
passage  just  cited    shows  that  the    analogy  between   a   cor-     i^bbsons- 
poration  and  a   State  may  be  pushed   even  further.     When      Cap.  v. 
the    Government   in    possession    of    the    supreme    authority     foreign 
assumes  a  democratic  or  republican  form,  the  State  occupies      States, 
the    position,  with    regard    to    foreign    municipal    law,  of    a 
corporation  aggregate.     When  the  constitution  of   the  State 
is  monarchical,  the    Sovereign  is  regarded    as  a  corporation 
sole.     Until  comparatively  modem  days,  the    maxim  of  the 
French  despot,  "  LEtat,  c^est  riwi"  was  so  far  true  that  the  Sove- 
reign was  universally  regarded  as  the  essential  representative  of 
the  State  over  which  he  ruled ;  and  it  was  well  settled  that  Right  of 
a  foreign  Sovereign  could  sue  in  an  English  court  long  before  gJJ^erSim 
the  personality  of  a  republic  or  confederation  of  States  came  in  to  sue. 
question.(J)     Nor  is  the  admitted  right  of  a  foreign  Sovereign 
to  sue  confined  either  to  his  own  private  and  personal  injuries, 
or  even  to  the  rights  of  property  which  are  vested  in  him  by  the 
law  of  his  State.     He  is  the  representative  of  his  nation,  and 
may  sue  in  respect  of  all  public  political  rights  which  belong 
to  him  as  such,  whether  they  are,  for  internal  purposes,  vested 
in  him,  or  in  some  legislative  or  representative  body  of  the 
State.(<j)     And   so  soon  as    a  (f e  facto  Government,  whether 
revolutionary  or  not,  is  recognised  by  foreign  Grovemments,  it 
would  seem  to  acquire  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  its  prede- 
cessor, which  it  is   capable  of    transmitting  in  like  manner. 
Thus    a  private  subject  may  safely  contract  with  a  de  facto 
Government  of  a  foreign  State  which  his  own  Government  has 
tecognised.(d)     Even  where  a  de  facto  Government  has  never 
been  recognised  by  the  Government  of  a  private  individual  who 
contracts  with  it,  the  Government  which  succeeds  to  the  de  facto 
Government  cannot  displace  the  rights   acquired  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  so  contracts.     Thus,  where  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  had  sent  goods  held  by  them  as  public  property  to 
England  under  a  contract,  it  was  held  that  the  United  States 
could  not,  after  the  Civil  War  was  over,  repudiate  the  contract 
and  recover  the  goods.(e) 

The   question  whether   a  particular  government,  tribe,  or 
other  association  is  or  is  not  an  independent  Sovereign  State, 

{a)  King  of  Two  Sicilies  y.  Wileox,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  417,  420 ;  i  Sim.  N.  S.  301. 

(ft)  Rolle,  Ab.  tit.  "  Admiralty,"  E.  3  ;  Xing  of  Spain  v.  Hullett,  i  Dow.  &  CI. 
169 ;  Nabob  of  Arcot  v..  East  India  Co.,  3  B.  C.  C.  291 ;  S.  C.  4  B.  C.  C.  180, 
Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Robinson,  i  Dowl.  P.  C.  522. 

(c)  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  l^ay,  2  Giff.  628. 

(d)  Bepublio  of  Peru  v.  Dreyfns,  38  Ch.  D.  348.  Qf,  United  States  of  America 
V.  JiPBae,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  69. 

(«)  United  States  of  America  v.  Prioleau,  2  H.  &  M.  559. 
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is  one  which  the  Court  in  England  will  answer  for  itself,  taking 
judicial  cognisance  of  the  facts  that  are  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Crown.(a)  If  necessary,  the  Court  itself  applies  (through 
the  Foreign  OflSce)  to  the  Crown  for  information,(&)  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  Court  will  also  take 
judicial  cognisance  of  the  territorial  boundaries  (for  the 
purposes  of  jurisdiction  or  otherwise)  of  a  foreign  State,  it  has 
been  held  to  be  required  by  considerations  of  State  policy  that 
the  Courts  should  act  in  unison  with  the  Crown  in  dealing 
with  such  matters.(c)  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
same  mode  of  ascertaining  the  facts  by  inquiry  from  the 
Foreign  Office  was  adopted  by  Farwell,  J.,  in  the  case  last 
cited. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  cannot  sue 
in  respect  of  an  international  wrong — i.e.,  an  injury  done  by 
one  State  to  another.  The  only  redress  for  such  an  injury  as 
that  lies  in  diplomacy  or  war ;  but  whenever  either  the  private 
property  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the  pubUc  property  of  the  State 
of  which  he  is  the  impersonation,  is  injured  by  a  private 
individual  belonging  to  another  State,  the  tribunals  of  that 
State  are  available  to  repair  the  wrong.(d)  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  The  Emperor  of  Austria  y.  Day,  that  the  dignity  of 
such  a  plaintiff  is  not  to  be  disparaged  by  giving  him  costs. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  interpretation  clause  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Judicature  Acts  includes  in  the  word 
"  person,"  in  the  construction  of  the  Rules  of  the  Court,  cor- 
porations and  bodies  politic  (Order  lxxi.  r.  1,  schedule  to 
Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875);  language  which  in  itself 
points  to  a  distinction  between  ordinary  foreign  corporations 
and  those  greater  international  personalities  which  are  com- 
monly called  States,  and  is  probably  borrowed  from  language 

{a)  Emperor  of  Anuria  v.  Day^  30  L.  J.  Ch.  690  ;  TIiomp»on  v.  Powles,  2  Sim. 
194  ;  Danieirs  Ch.  Pr.  (6th  ed.)i  p.  72  ;  CUy  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England^  9  Ves. 
347.  So  OB  to  the  existence  of  war  with  a  foreign  State.  R.  v.  De  Berenger^  3  M. 
&  S.  67. 

(ft)  Tavlor  v.  Barclay,  2.Sim.  213,  7  L.  J.  Ch.  65  ;  Hie  C7iarkie/i,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  £. 
59  ;  Mighell  v.  Joiwre  (Sultan  of)  (1894),  i  Q.  B.  149. 

{c)  Footer  v.  Olohe  Venture  Syndicate,  69  L.  J.  Ch.  375. 

(a)  King  of  Two  Sicilies  v.  mieox,  i  Sim.  N.  S.  301  ;  Hullett  v.  King  of  Spain^ 
I  Dow.  k.  Ci.  169  ;  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Bay,  2  Giif.  628.  The  public  property 
of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  transiently  present  in  this  country,  cannot  be  intei^ered 
with  or  attached  by  an  English  Court ;  and  such  Sovereign  will  be  able  to  obtain 
an  order  allowing  him  to  remove  it,  though  an  injunction  restraining  other  persons 
from  doing  so  has  been  granted ;  Varaeteur  v.  Kmpp  (the  Mikado  of  Japan),  9 
Ch.  D.  351 ;  39  L.  T.  437.  A  foreign  Sovereign  does  not  waive  or  lose  his  rights  in 
this  respect  by  submitting  to  be  made  a  party  in  order  to  apply  to  the  English 
Court :  ibid,  cf  infriu 
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used  by  Lord  Hatherley  in  a  well-known  modern  case,(a)  in     Paet  i. 
which  the  principle  that  such  bodies  politic  have  a  right  to     ^^^^s. 
fiuo  was  eventually  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.(&)  Cap.  v. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  diflSculty  in  recognising  the  Foreign 
right  of  a  foreign  State  to  sue  in  an  English  court,  as  distin-  ^^es. 
guished  from  the  Sovereign  of  such  a  State,  arose  from  the  RighToF 
simple  fact  that  a  State  had  not,  on  the  ordinary  principles  foreign 
of  law,  any  individuality  which  entitled  it  to  the  rights  of  a 
natural  person — in  other  words,  it  was  neither  a  natural 
person  nor  an  artificial  person,  such  as  a  corporation.  In 
other  respects,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  tho  right  of  a 
Sovereign  to  sue  in  his  representative  character  applied  with 
oqual  force  to  the  right  of  a  nation  living  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Lord  Redesdale, 
"  but  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  sue  in  this  country ;  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  right  without  a  remedy.  He  sues  here  on 
behalf  of  his  subjects;  and  if  foreign  Sovereigns  were  not 
allowed  to  do  that,  the  refusal  might  be  a  cause  of  war."(c) 
A  plausible  objection  was,  however,  raised  to  the  right  of  a 
State  to  sue  in  its  own  impersonal  name,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  plaintilF  would  be  able  to  sue  without  naming  any 
person  to  act  on  its  behalf,  or  to  comply  with  tae  ordinary 
requisitions  of  justice  in  the  progress  of  the  suit,  thus  obtain- 
ing an  advantage  which  no  other  suitor  could  secure.(d)  This 
difficulty  has,  however,  been  overcome  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  foreign  corporation  for  trading  purposes,  by  making 
the  secretary  or  other  officer  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery, the  Court  assuming  that  such  officer  is  under  the 
control  of  the  corporation  \(e)  but  it  was  at  first  regarded  as 
an  insuperable  bar  to  an  action  by  a  corporate  State  not 
represented  by  a  Sovereign.  Thus,  in  the  Columbian  Govern- 
ment  v.  RotlisckUd,  a  demurrer  was  allowed  to  a  bill  brought 
by  the  Columbian  Government  in  that  name.  "  A  foreign 
State,"  said  Sir  J.  Leach,  "  is  as  well  entitled  as  any  individual 
to  the  aid  of  this  Court  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights,  but  it 
must  sue  in  a  form  which  makes  it  possible  for  this  Court  to 
do  justice  to  the  defendants.  It  must  sue  in  the  names  of 
some  public  officers  who  are  entitled  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and  upon  whom  process  can  be  served  on  the 

(a)  United  8UUes  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.  B.  3  £q.  724,  731. 
(ft)  S.  C.  2  Ch.  582. 

(c)  Hullett  V.  King  of  Spain^  1  Dow.  &  CI.  174. 

{d)  United  States  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  724, 731  ;  Columbian  Govern' 
ment  v.  Jlathschild,  1  Sim.  94. 

(d)  Collins  Co,  V.  Brown,  3  K.  &  J.  422  ;  Wgch  v.  MeaX,  3  P.  Wms.  311. 
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part  of  the  defendants,  and  who  can  be  called  upon  to  answer 
the  cross  bill  of  the  defendants.  This  general  description  of 
the  '  Columbian  Government '  precludes  the  defendants  from 
these  just  rights  ;  and  no  instance  can  be  stated  in  which  this 
Court  has  entertained  the  suit  of  a  foreign  State  by  such  a 
description."(«)  This  decision  was  recognised  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Khig  of  Spain  v.  HulMt  and  Hullett  v.  King  of  SpainJiV) 
and  followed  by  V.C.  Page  Wood  (Lord  Hatherley)  in  1867  ; 
but  his  judgment  was  expressly  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  The  Columbian  Government  v.  EothschUd  distin- 
guished. "  The  dictum*'  said  Lord  Chelmsford,  "  that  a  foreign 
State  must  sue  in  the  name  of  some  public  officers  who  are 
entitled  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  State  must  have 
referred  to  some  persons  or  body  in  whom  the  interests  of  the 
State  were  vested,  and  who  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  repre- 
sent it  in  a  suit.  There  was  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  bill 
to  indicate  whether  the  Government  of  Columbia  was  such  a 
body,  or,  indeed,  of  whom  it  was  composed ;  so  that,  if  the 
defendants  had  been  desirous  of  filing  a  cross  bill,  they  would 
have  been  wholly  unable,  from  information  contained  in  the 
original  bill,  to  know  upon  whom  process  should  be  served.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  see  what  injustice  can  be  done  by  permitting  the 
United  States  of  America  to  proceed  in  this  case  in  their  own 
name.  ...  If  the  defendant  wishes  to  obtain  a  discovery,  and 
files  a  cross  bill  for  that  purpose,  he  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  to  name  some  person  from  whom  the  discovery  sought 
for  may  be  obtained,  and  if  they  refuse  to  furnish  him  with 
this  information,  the  Court  will  be  justified  in  staying  the 
proceedings  in  the  suit  until  the  defendant's  demand  is  com* 
plied  with.'Xc)  And  Lord  Cairns  said,  in  the  same  case,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that 
Sir  J.  Leach  meant,  in  Columbian  Government  v.  Rothschild^  to 
decide,  and  to  decide  for  the  first  time,  that  a  republic  could 
not  sue  in  its  own  name,  but  must  have,  or  must  create,  some 
officer  to  maintain  a  suit  on  its  behalf.  But  there  is  no  rule 
that  the  person  suing  in  respect  of  the  pubHc  property  or 
interest  of  a  State  must  be  a  monarch,  republic,  or  other 
titular  representative ;  and  where  a  contract  was  made  with 
the  Spanish  Minister   of  Marine  {ex  nomiiu)  it  was  held  that 


{a)  I  Sim.  94, 103. 

\h)  7  Bl.  N.  S.  359 ;  2  Bl.  N.  S.  31. 

{c)  United  States  of  America  v.  Wagner^  L.  R.  2  Ch.  582,  589.  This  procedure 
was  actually  followed  in  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Weguelin^  L.  R.  2  Eq.  140.  The 
person  named  should  have  been  made  defendant  in  a  cross  suit  under  the  old 
practice  ;  see  now  Judicature  Acts,  Order  xxi.  r.  4. 
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the  Spanish  Minister  of  Marine  for  the  time  being  could  sue 
upon  such  contract.(a) 

The  principle,  then,  that  a  State  not  represented  by  a 
Sovereign  may  nevertheless  sue  in  its  own  name  in  English 
courts,  as  a  personality  created  by  the  law  of  nations,  must 
be  taken  as  settled,  and  has  been  followed  in  several  subse- 
quent cases.(&)  This  intangible  personality  does,  in  fact,  occupy 
exactly  the  same  position  in  a  republic  that  the  Sovereign  holds 
in  a  monarchy.  The;  Sovereign,  in  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  may,  as  between  himself  and  his  subjects,  be 
a  trustee  for  the  latter,  more  or  less  limited  in  his  powers 
over  the  property  which  he  seeks  by  action  to  recover.  But  in 
the  courts  of  a  foreign  State,  as  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  Government  of  a  foreign  State,  it  is  the  Sovereign,  and  not 
the  State,  or  the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign,  that  is  recognised. 
From  him,  and  as  representing  him  individually,  and  not  his 
State  or  kingdom,  is  an  ambassador  received.  In  him  indi- 
vidually, and  not  in  a  representative  capacity,  is  the  public 
property  assumed  by  all  other  States,  and  by  the  Courts  of  all 
other  States,  to  be  vested.  In  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sovereign  power,  and  with  it  the  public  property,  is  held 
to  remain  and  to  reside  in  the  State  itself,  and  not  in  any 
officer  of  the  State.  It  is  from  the  State  that  an  ambassador 
is  accredited,  and  it  is  with  the  State  that  the  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  conducted.(c)  The  right  to  the  public  property 
of  the  State  must  draw  with  it  the  right  to  sue  for  that 
property,  and  to  enforce  the  choses  in  action  which  are  a  part 
of  it.  Hence  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recognising  the 
right  of  a  State  to  sue  in  its  own  name  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  technical  one,  the  proper  method  of  overcoming 
which  has  already  been  indicated.(rf) 

The  liability  of  a  foreign  State  or  Sovereign  to  be  sued  in 
the  tribunals  of  another  country  rests  of  course  upon  very 
different  principles.  A  Sovereign  or  a  sovereign  State  who 
submits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  tribunal  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  relief  does,  of  course,  by  asking  its  assistance, 
impliedly  waive  any  sftnctity  or  protection  which  the  law  of 
nations  gives  him  or    it,  and  stands,  with    reference  to  the 
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(a)  Qutaneda  v.  Clydebank  Engineering  Co,  (1902),  A.  C.  524. 

{h)  Republic  of  Liberia  \,  Imperial  Bank,  L.  K.  16  Eq.  179  ;  9  Ch.  569 ;  Republic 
of  Coita  Rica  v.  Erlanger^  L.  B.  19  Eq.  33 ;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Weguelin,  L.  R. 
7  C.  P.  352  ;  20  Eq.  140. 

{c)  Per  Lord  Cairns,  in  United  States  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  582, 

593- 
{d)  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Weguelin,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  140. 
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procedure  and  practice  of  the  Court,  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  litigant.(a)  But  this  is  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
suit ;  and  therefore,  though  a  Sovereign  so  suing  submits  to 
the  jurisdiction  so  far  as  any  bill  of  discovery,  defence,  set-off, 
or  counterclaim  in  the  nature  of  set-off,  is  concerned,  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  generally,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
an  independent  counterclaim  or  cross  action.  The  test  appears 
to  be,  whether  the  counter-claim  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
be  entertained  so  as  to  do  justice  in  the  original  action.  Thus, 
when  a  foreign  sovereign  State  brought  an  action  in  England 
against  concessionaires  of  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
new  trustees,  a  counter-claim  for  moneys  payable  under  the 
concession  was  struck  out.(6)  So  a  counter-claim  for  libel  was 
struck  out,  in  a  similar  action.(c)  In  both  the  cases  cited, 
it  was  said  that  the  counter-claim  was  so  foreign  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  action  that  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
any  case ;  but  the  principle  was  nevertheless  clearly  laid  down. 
Even  where  a  proposed  counter-claim  would  have  been  other- 
wise sufficiently  connected  with  the  action,  it  has  been  held 
that  it  was  excluded  by  the  treaty  provisions  between  the 
British  and  Japanese  Governments,  and  the  Orders  in  Council 
made  in  consequence.(rf) 

There  is  not,  however,  any  authority  for  holding  that  a 
foreign  Sovereign  who  has  not  so  submitted  himself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  another  country,  may  be  sued  or 
made  amenable  in  it ;  and  if  such  an  action  was  nominally 
maintainable,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  it  could  not,  of 
course,  be  executed  without  a  breach  of  public  international 
law,  and  the  danger  of  incurring  war.  In  Calvin's  Case  (e)  it  is 
indeed  said  that  if  a  King  of  a  foreign  nation  come  into 
England,  by  the  leave  of  the  King  of  this  realm  (as  it  ought  to 
be),  he  shall  sue  and  be  s^^ed  by  the  name  of  a  King ;  but  the 
object  of  the  dictum  is  to  show,  not  that  a  foreign  Sovereign 
may  be  sued,  but  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  carries  his  dignity 
with  him  into  England,  and  is  a  King  there  as  much  as  in  his 


{a)  Hullett  V.  King  of  Spain,  4  Rubs.  225,  560 ;  I  Dow.  &  CI.  169  ;  i  CI.  &  F. 
333  »  7  ®1-  N*  S.  359  ;  Bulte  of  Bruntwick  v.  King  of  Harutrer,  As  to  the  position 
of  a  foreign  Sovereign  when  plaintiff,  and  his  liability  to  give  security  for  costs  to 
a  defendant  who  counter-claims  in  an  Admiralty  action,  see  Hie  jVewbattle,  10 
P.  D.  33,  and  infra, 

{b)  S,  A,  Be^uhlio  v.  Transvaal  Xorthern  Ry,  Co,  (1898),  I  Ch.  190,  67  L.  J.  Ch. 
92. 

(c)  S,  4.  Republic  v.  Compagnie  Franco-Beige,  Jl-c,  (1897),  2  Ch.  487,  66  L.  J.  Ch. 

747- 

(d)  ImperialJapanese  Government  v.  P.  4'  0.  St,  ydv,  Co,  (1895),  -^pp.  Cas.  644, 

64  L.  J.  P.  C.  107. 

(«)  7  Rep.  (Coke),  15  b. 
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own  realm.  Nor  is  there  any  instance  cited  to  support  the 
principle  except  a  dictum  from  a  case  decided  in  1 1  Edw.  IIL,(a) 
that  if  a  man  bring  a  writ  against  Edmond  Baliol,  and  name 
him  not  King  of  Scotland,  the  writ  should  abate.  Edmond 
Baliol  was,  of  course,  a  feudatory  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
not  a  foreign  Sovereign  at  all  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
term*  The  case  referred  to  by  Selden,(J)  where  the  King  of 
Spain  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing  in  a  suit,  or  paying  the 
<;osts  which  had  been  adjudged  against  him,  shows,  in  effect, 
that  a  foreign  Sovereign  cannot  practically  be  sued  unless  he 
submits  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  King  of  Spain  not  having 
appeared,  there  could  of  course  be  no  demurrer ;  and  it  would 
in  fact  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  the  fruits  of  the 
judgment,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  against  him  by 
default,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  submitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  so  far  as  to  bring  other  suits,  which  were  then 
pending,  against  English  merchants.  By  the  process  of  out- 
lawry, he  could  of  course  be  prevefHed  from  prosecuting  these, 
and  this  questionable  course  had  therefore  the  effect  of  inducing 
him  to  pay  the  costs  that  were  claimed,  that  he  might  be 
Allowed  to  maintain  the  other  actions  he  had  brought  in 
English  courts.  In  Hullett  v.  King  of  Spain  (c)  a  cross  bill  was 
no  doubt  held  to  be  maintainable  against  a  foreign  Sovereign ; 
but  there  the  King  of  Spain  had  by  his  original  bill  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  rendered  himself  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Court  and  Uable  to  the  rules  of  practice.(d) 
In  DvJce  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover  the  subject  was  carefully 
considered  by  Lord  Langdale,  who  laid  down  that  although  in 
many  instances  sovereign  princes,  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
•claim  or  right  determined,  might  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing,  and  might  have  voluntarily  appeared,  as 
•defendants  before  the  tribunals  of  this  country,  yet  that  it  did 
not  appear  how  a  foreign  prince  could  be  effectually  cited, 
nor  what  control  an  English  Court  could  have  over  him  or  his 
rights ;  and  further  that  no  case  had  been  cited  before  him  in 
which  it  had  been  determined  that  a  foreign  Sovereign,  not 
himself  a  plaintiff  or  claimant,  but  insisting  upon  his  alleged 
right  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction,  had  been  held  bound 

(a)  Cited  Moore  Rep.  S03. 

\h)  Selden^s  Table  Talk,  *^  I^aw,"  3.  See  Lord  Campbeirs  remarks  on  this  case, 
impeaching  its  authority,  in  JOe  Haber  v.  Queen  of  Portugal^  17  Q.  B.  211. 

{c)  I  CI.  &  F.  354. 

(d)  So  where  a  foreign  Sovereign  appears  as  plaintiff  in  an  Admiralty  action 
for  damage  by  collision,  he  can  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  damages  (under  24 
Vict.  c.  10,  s.  34)  to  a  defendant  who  counter-claims  :  TIte  Newhctttle^  10  P.  D.  33. 
{y.  Bepublic  tlf  Costa  Rica  v.  Brlanger,  3  Ch.  D.  62. 
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to  submit  to  it.  "On  the  whole,"  said  Lord  Langdale,  "it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations,  that  a  sovereign  prince,  resident  in  the 
dominions  of  another,  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Courts  there."(«^) 

It  has,  however,  happened  that  the  characters  of  Sovereign 
and  subject  have  at  the  same  time  existed  in  the  same  person^ 
in  which  case  the  test  of  liability  has  been  whether  the  action 
was  brought  in  respect  of  transactions  entered  into  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  case 
just  cited,  where  the  King  of  Hanover  was  also  a  British  peer 
resident  in  England,  it  was  held  that,  being  a  subject  of  the 
Crown,  he  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  this  country 
in  respect  of  any  acts  and  transactions  done  by  him,  or  in 
which  he  might  have  been  engaged,  as  such  subject,  but  not 
for  any  acts  done  by  him  as  King  of  Hanover,  or  in  his 
character  of  a  sovereign  prince.(6)  It  was  added,  that  where 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  or  character  in  which  any 
particular  act  was  done,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  pHmd  faciey. 
that  it  was  done  in  the  capacity  of  the  Sovereign.  Similarly, 
in  Moodcday  v.  Mortonjic)  Lord  Kenyon  says :  **  I  admit  that  no 
suit  will  lie  in  this  court  against  a  sovereign  Power  for  any- 
thing done  in  that  capacity,  but  I  do  not  think  the  East  India 
Company  is  within  the  rule.  They  have  rights  as  a  sovereign 
Power ;  they  have  also  duties  as  individuals ;  if  they  enter  into 
bonds  in  India,  the  sums  secured  may  be  recovered  here.  So 
in  this  case,  as  a  private  company  they  have  entered  into  a 
private  contract  to  which  they  must  be  liable/*  The  case  of 
The  Nabob  of  Arcot  v.  The  East  India  Company,(d)  according  to 
the  note  to  the  report,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  decided 
exactly  with  reference  to  the  general  liability  of  the  defendants 
to  an  action,  but  rather  on  the  ground  that  the  transaction,  in 
respect  of  which  they  were  sued,  was  a  matter  of  political 
discussion ;  but  this  appears  to  be  no  more  than  evidence  that 
the  company  had,  in  that  transaction,  acted  in  their  political 
or  sovereign  capacity,  and  not  in  the  character  of  a  private 
trading  company  or  corporation.  The  judgment,  which  is 
extremely  short,  is  put  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  defendants  being  subjects  of  the  Crown  was  immaterial, 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  had  treated  with  the    East    India 

(a)  Duhe  o/Brttmwick  v.  Kijtg  of  Ifanorer,  6  Beav.  I,  51.     See  the  older  cases  of 
Barclay  v.  Rmselly  3  Ves.  431 ;  Dt  la  Torre  v.  £emale»j  cited  5  Beav.  21. 

(b)  6  Beav.  i,  57.  (r)  i  B.  C.  C.  47  a. 

(^  4B.  C.  C.  179  ;  ihid,  note  ;  and  see  Secretary  of  State  for  India  v.  Kamachee 
Boye  Sahaha,  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22. 
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Company  in  the  transaction,  as  with  an  independent  Sovereign,      part  I. 
In  other  words,  a  person  or  personality,  in  whom  the  characters     ^^^^^ 
of  Sovereign  and  subject  are  united,  is  liable  to  an  action  in     Ciip.  v. 
English  courts  for  all  acts  or  contracts  entered  into  in  his     Forewn 
private  capacity,  but  not  in  respect  of  transactions  in  which      Statei, 
he  has  been  engaged  as  the  sovereign  impersonation  of  a  State. 
These  cases,  however,  must  now  apparently  be  overruled  by 
the  modern  decisions  of  Mighell  v.  Sultan  of  Johore  and  The 
Farlement  Beige,  presently  cited.     In  the  former  of  these  cases 
the  alleged  cause  of  action  was  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
which  was  certainly  an  extreme  case  of  a  contract  made  in  a 
private  as  distinguished  from  a  political  capacity ;  but  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction. 

Further,  even  when  the  alleged  sovereign  Power  does  not  Waiver  of 
also  bear  the  character  for  certain  purposes  of  the  subject  of  *^]|^*^r. 
another  Sovereign,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  privilege  of 
independent  sovereignty  may  be  waived  by  the  fact  that  trade 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  apparent  character 
of,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as,  a  private  individual. 
In  the  case  of  The  Stvift  (a)  it  was  argued  that  the  old  Naviga- 
tion Laws  (is  Car.  II.  c.  7),  which  prohibited  the  conveyance 
of  European  produce  from  one  colony  in  America  to  another, 
were  binding  upon  the  King ;  and  Lord  Stowell,  in  holding 
that  there  had  not  been  in  that  particular  case  a  breach  of  the 
law,  expressed  the  following  opinion :  **  The  utmost  that  I  can 
venture  to  admit  is  that,  if  the  King  traded,  as  some  Sovereigns 
do,  he  might  fall  within  the  operation  of  these  statutes.  Some 
Sovereigns  have  a  monopoly  of  certain  commodities,  in  which 
they  traffick  on  the  common  principle  that  other  traders 
traffick;  and  if  the  King  of  England  so  possessed  and  so 
•exercised  any  monopoly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
must  not  conform  his  traffick  to  the  general  rules  by  which  all 
trade  is  regulated."(i)  It  was,  however,  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  1893  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be  supported,  and 
that  an  independent  Sovereign  does  not  waive  his  immunity 
•even  by  residing  in  this  country,  and  entering  into  a  contract 
under  an  assumed  name,  even  of  so  personal  a  character  as  a 
promise  to  marry.(c)  The  question  arose  incidentally  in  The 
Charkieh,{d)  which  was  a  cause  of  damage  instituted  by  the 

(a)  I  Dods.  320  (18x3). 

(b)  I  Dods.  320,  339.  To  the  same  effect  is  a  dictum  of  Lord  Campbell  in 
Wadnoorth  v.  Queen  of  Spain^  I7«Q.  B.  171  ;  and  c/.MundenY,  Duke  of  Brunswick^ 
10  Q.  B.  656,  662  ;  and  JDuke  of  Brunnoiek  y.  King  ofHanoreTf  2  H.  L.  C.  I,  21-25. 

{e)  Mighell  Y.  HuUan  of  Johore  iiSg^),  i  Q.  B.  149;  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  593;  Ihe 
J^arlemewt  Beige,  5  P.  E.  197. 
{d)  L.  B.  4  A.  ^  E.  59. 
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owners  of  a  Dutch  vessel  against  a  steamship  belonging  to  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Ottoman  Navy, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  collision  under  charter  to  British 
subjects  and  advertised  to  carry  cargo  to  Alexandria.  It  wa& 
held  that  the  action  was  maintainable,  both  on  the  ground  that 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  was  not  an  independent  Sovereign,  and 
on  the  ground  that,  even  if  he  was,  the  privilege  of  sovereignty 
did  not  exclude  an  action  for  damage  against  the  vessel  itself, 
being  a  proceeding  m  rem,(a)  But  it  was  also  intimated  by 
Sir  R.  PhilUmore  that,  even  assuming  that  the  Khedive  was 
entitled  to  the  immunity  of  a  Sovereign,  he  had,  by  entering 
into  trade  as  a  private  individual,  waived  or  forfeited  that 
privilege,  **  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  alleged 
Sovereign,  to  use  the  language  of  B3mkershoek,(6)  was  strenue 
mercatorem  agens,  or  in  which,  as  Lord  Stowell  says,  he  ought 
to  traffic  on  the  common  principles  that  other  traders  traffic, 
it  is  the  present  case;  and  if  ever  a  privileged  person  can 
waive  his  privilege  by  his  conduct,  the  privilege  has  been 
waived  in  this  case."(c)  This  language  is  no  doubt  inconsistent 
with  what  was  afterwards  (1893)  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Mighell  v.  Sultan  of  JohorCy  and  was  expressly 
dissented  from  in  that  case.  The  same  q[uestion  arose  in  The 
Parlement  BdgCy{d)  in  which  Sir  R.  PhilUmore  held  in  the 
court  below  that  a  Belgian  vessel,  carrying  mails  and  carrying 
on  commerce,  did  not  come  within  the  category  of  privileged 
vessels,  though  belonging  to,  and  officered  by,  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  and  protected  by  special  treaty  provisions.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this  decision,  holding,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  vessel  in  question  had  only  been  uspd  subser- 
viently and  subordinately  for  trading  purposes,  but  further 
intimating  a  strong  opinion  that  when  a  ship  was  declared  by 
a  foreign  Sovereign  to  be  a  public  vessel  of  the  State,  or  a  ship 
of  war,  no  inquiry  by  contentious  testimony  into  the  truth  of 
that  declaration  could  be  allowed.(«)  The  Court  further  laid 
down,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  every  sovereign  authority  and  of  the 
international  comity  which  induces  every  sovereign  State  to- 
respect  the  independence  of   every  other,  "each  and   every 


(a)  See,  however,  the  adverse  criticism  of  this  opinion  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in* 
The  Parlement  Beige,  5  P.  D.  197,  215,  216. 

{h)  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  (ed.  1767). 

{c)  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  59,  99  ;  Phill.  Int.  Law,  ii.  181  (2nd  ed.) ;  Wheaton,  Int» 
Law  (Dana),  s.  loi,  p.  161. 

(d)  4  P.  D.  129  ;  5  P.  D.  197. 

(e)  5  P.  D.  at  p.  219  ;  T!ie  Exchange,  7  Cranch.  116  (Am.). 
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one  declines  to  exercise,  by  means  of  any  of  its  courts,  any  of     Part  I. 
its  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  any  Sovereign  or     p^J^^s- 
ambassador  of  any  other  State,  or  over  the  public  property  of      Cap.  I. 
any   State  which  is  destined  to  its  public  use,  or  over  the     Foreign 
property  of  any  ambassador,  though  such  property,  ambassador,      states, 
or  Sovereign  be  within  its  territory,  and  therefore,  but  for  the 
common  agreement,  subject    to    its    jurisdiction.(a)     So  the 
Courts    have    refused    to    order  the  destruction  of   "shells" 
belonging  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  alleged  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  plaintiflf's  patent.(&) 

It  is  now  further  established  that  the  question  of  indepen* 
dent  sovereignty  must  be  authoritatively  determined  (if  in 
dispute)  by  a  statement  from  a  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Crown ;  that  such  a  statement  is  decisive ;  and  that  all  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  of  the  smallest  or  the  greatest  State,  stand 
for  this  purpose  on  the  same  footing.(c) 

Lastly,  the  ordinary  immunity  from  action  which  attaches  Waiver  by 
to  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  be  waived  by  the  acquisition  of  f^^J^^.^^ 
immovable  property  within  the  jurisdiction  ;(d)  so  far,  that  is, 
as  actions  relating  to  such  immovable  property  are  concerned. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  strictly  upon  the  ground  that  no  law, 
municipal  or  international,  can  be  permitted  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  the  soil  of  a  State  from  the  control  of  its  tribunals ; 
and  that  foreigners,  whether  Sovereigns  or  subjects,  are  only 
allowed  to  acquire  and  hold  British  land  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  waiving  any  such  privilege  conferred  by  international 
law;  but  Sir  R.  Phillimore  points  out  that  it  may  also  be 
supported  on  two  grounds.  These  are,  first,  that  the  owner 
of  such  property  has  so  incorporated  himself  into  the  jural 
system  of  the  State  in  which  he  holds  such  property,  that 
the  argument  of  general  inconvenience  to  States  from  allow- 
ing the  exemption  outweighs  the  argument  from  convenience 
on  which  the  exemption  in  other  matters  is  bottomed;  and 
secondly,  that  such  a  suit  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
necessity  of  serving  process  upon  the  Sovereign,  or  of  inter- 
feiing  in  any  way  with  such  personal  property  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.(e) 

(a)  5  P.  D.  at  p.  217. 

[h)  Vavasieur  v.  Krupp,  9  Ch.  D.  351.  Cf.  also  Tfie  Prins  Frederik,  2  Dod. 
451  ;  The  Atholy  i  W.  Rob.  374;  De  Haher  v.  77*^  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.  B. 
171  ;  Duke  of  Bruntwich  v.  King  of  Ilanorer,  6  Beav.  i.  The  American  cases  in 
point  are  all  cited  and  dealt  with  by  Brett,  L.J.,  in  5  P.  D.  at  p.  207  sq, 

{c)  Mig/iell  V.  Sultan  ofjolt^e  (1894),  I  Q.  B.  149,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  593. 

(d)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  s.  103  ;  27ie  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.&  £.  97  ;  Taylor 
V.  Best,  14  C.  B.  487,  523  ;  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89. 

(c)  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  97  ;  per  Sir  R.  Phillimore. 
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Fast  L  K  the  foreign  GrOTemment  does  not  appear  and  submit  to 

the  jurisdiction,  there  may,  of  course,  be  cases  in  which  relief 
may  be  practically  obtained  against  an  agent  employed  by  it, 

jVr^*  without  the  necessity  of  considering  whether  the  action  is, 
on  principles  of  international  law,  maintainable  against  the 
of  GoTemment  itselL  Thus,  in  Laririere  y.  Mcr^n^a)  the  French 
'fis^t^  GoTemment  had  contracted  in  England  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  was  to  be  paid  for 
through  the  French  ambassador  when  accepted;  and  the 
defendants,  Morgan  and  others,  who  were  English  bankers, 
wrote  to  the  contractor  in  England  that  a  special  credit  for 
j^40,ooo  had  been  opened  in  his  fayour,  and  would  be  paid 
to  him  on  receipt  of  certificates  from  the  French  ambassador. 
Part  of  the  ammunition  having  been  deliTcred  and  paid  for, 
further  certificates  and  payments  were  refused,  and  the  con* 
tractor  thereupon  filed  his  bill  against  the  bankers  and  the 
French  GrOTemment,  praying  to  have  the  balance  of  ^^40,000 
brought  into  court,  and  for  an  inquiry  and  payment.  The 
French  Goyemment  did  not  appear;  but  the  bankers  were 
ordered  to  bring  the  money  into  court,  and  the  contractor  was 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  payment  for  all  goods  delivered 
under  the  contract  '^I  will  put  the  case,"  said  Lord  Hatherley, 
^of  a  foreign  Government  having  placed  in  this  country  a 
sum  of  money,  and  having  charged  it  with  certain  trusts  to 
be  performed,  subject  to  which  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  back 
to  the  foreign  Grovemment.  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  in  such 
a  case  the  trustee  is  not  liable  to  perform  the  trust  because 
the  foreign  Grovemment,  one  of  the  eestuisque  tru^,  cannot  be 
made  to  appear  ?  "(b)  So  in  Gladstone  v.  Mitsurus  jBry,(V)  where 
the  plaintiffi;  had  deposited  certain  securities  in  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  to  secure 
the  performance  by  them  of  a  contract  they  had  entered  into 
with  the  Turkish  Government,  on  the  Turkish  Government, 
through  their  ambassador,  threatening  to  withdraw  the  securi- 
ties deposited  without  having  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract, it  was  held  that  though  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment or  ambassador,  yet  an  injunction  might  be  granted 
against  the  Bank  to  restrsdn  them  from  parting  with  the 
securities  or  the  funds  representing  them.  In  that  event, 
if  the  Ottoman  Government  or  its  ambassador  had  attempted 

(«)  lu  K.  7  Ch.  550, 

{h)  L.  R.  7  Ch,  560  ;  Stertiutm  v.  AttJerwn^  a  V.  &  B.  407. 

{c)  I  H.  &  M.  495. 
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to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  them,  or  to  obtain     Part  I. 
damages  against  it  for  refusing  to  do  so,  they  would,  of  course,     ^^^^s- 
have  been  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of     Cap.  v. 
the  English  Courts,  and  therefore  would  have  been  regarded     foreign 
as  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes.     But  where      States, 
the  contract,  which  it  is  really  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  EquitieT 
and  enforce,  was  actually  made  with  the  foreign  Sovereign,  a  arising  out 
bill  was  held  not  to  lie  against  a  third  person  with  whom  the  by  foreign 
same  foreign  Sovereign  had  entered  into  an  agreement  in  ®***^ 
derogation  of   the  advantages  promised  by  his  former  con- 
tract with  the  plaintiffs,  the  bill  praying  an  injunction  and 
a  declaration  of  the  plaintiffs'  exclusive  right; (a)  and  it  was 
said  by  Lord  Hatherley,  that  those  who  depend  upon  the  grant 
of  a  foreign  Sovereign  cannot  obtain  the  aid  of   the    Court 
against  the  act  of  the  foreign  Sovereign  in  making  a  second 
grant  inconsistent  with  the  first.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
this  case  the  Ottoman  Bank,  who  were  the  nominal  defendants, 
were  in  no  sense  the  trustees   or    agents  of    the   Ottoman 
Government,  and  the  substantial  ground  of  the  decision  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  Court  could  not  assert  any  jurisdiction 
to  interfere  with  any  acts  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  done  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sovereign  power.     The  only  equity  alleged  as 
affecting  the  defendants  was  that  they  had  entered  into  their 
agreement  with  the  Ottoman  Government  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  prior  concession  to  the  plaintiffs ;  but  with  neither  of 
these  contracts  did  the  Court  hold  that  it  had  any  jurisdiction 
to  deal,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  deal  with    the   equities 
arising  out  of  them. 

How  far  relief  may  be  obtained  against  a  foreign  Sovereign  Property 
by  a  proceeding  in  rem  (excluding  the  case  of  immovable  g^^^^^" 
property,  which  will  be  elsewhere  considered)  was  not  until  liability  of. 
lately  quite  free  from  doubt.     In  The  Charkielt  (6)  Sir  R.  PhilU- 
more  expressed  an  opinion  that,  even  if  the  Khedive  was  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  sovereign  prince,  it  would  not  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  entertain  a  cause  of  damage  against 
a  vessel  belonging  to  him ;  but  that  opinion  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  Cliarkieh,  though  the  property  of  the  Khedive, 
was  employed  by  him  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade,  as  if 
the  property  of  a  private  individual.     It  was  not  held,  and 
never  has  been,  that  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  navy  of  a 
foreign  Government  is  liable  to  any  proceedings  in  an  English 
court.(c)     The  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  The  Frim  Frcderik  (d) 

{a)  GladgtoJie  v.  Ottoman  Bank,  i  H.  &  M.  505.  (h)  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  59. 

\c)  Ibid.,  at  p.  96.  (d)  2  Dods.  451,  cited  17  Q.  B.  212. 
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pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  that  case  a  Dutch  ship 
of  war  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck  by  British  subjects,  who 
libelled  her  for  salvage.  On  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction 
being  taken,  it  was  contended  that  the  salvors  were  not  suing 
a  foreign  Sovereign  m  personam,  but  were  proceeding  in  rem 
against  a  ship  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court. 
According  to  Lord  Canipbell,(a)  Lord  Stowell  was  of  opinion,  in 
accordance  with  that  which  he  had  previously  expressed  in 
The  Comns,(b)  that  this  distinction  was  untenable  ;  but  a  repre- 
sentation having  been  made  to  the  Dutch  Government  on  the 
subject,  the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration.  Since  the 
decision,  however,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  The  Parlemeivt  Beige, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  proceeding  in  rem  against  the  public 
property  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  sovereign  State  will  be 
allowed.  Every  State  declines  to  exercise,  by  means  of  any 
of  its  Courts,  any  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  person 
of  any  Sovereign  or  ambassador  of  any  other  State,  or  over  the 
pubUc  property  of  any  State  which  is  destined  to  its  public 
use,  or  over  the  property  of  any  ambassador,  though  such 
Sovereign,  ambassador,  or  property  be  within  its  territory.(c) 
Nor  does  a  foreign  Sovereign  waive  his  rights  in  respect  of 
such  property  by  applying  to  be  made  a  defendant  in  an 
English  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  property.(rf)  And 
if  a  foreign  Sovereign  does  not  choose  to  appear  to  an  action 
brought  against  him  here,  movable  property  belonging  to  that 
Sovereign  which  happens  to  be  locally  situate  in  England 
cannot  be  attached  to  compel  appearance.((')  It  was  said  in 
the  cases  cited,  that  if  such  an  attachment  be  issued,  the 
garnishee  is  the  proper  person  to  move  for  a  prohibition,  but 
that  such  a  prohibition  may  be  granted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Sovereign  who  has  not  appeared  in  the  action,  or  even  on  that 
of  a  mere  stranger.  In  the  first  case  it  was  not  expressly 
stated  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  sued  in  her  sovereign 
capacity,  but  it  was  held  sufficient  that  that  fact  should  appear 
from  the  disclosures  in  the  affidavits ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
judgment  in  DiUce  of  Brunswick  v.  Kin^  of  Hanover  (/)  that  the 
law  in  such  a  case  will  presume  the  foreign  Sovereign  to  have 
acted  in  that  character. 

{a)  Be  Haher  v.  Queen  of  Portugal,,  17  Q.  B.  212. 
\h)  Cited  2  Dods.  464. 

(<?)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Tli£  ParUment  Beige,  5  P.  D.  197,  217  ;  The  Con^itutum^ 
4  P.  D.  39. 

(d)  Vara^uenr  v.  Krupp,  9  Ch.  D.  351. 

(e)  Wadsworth  v.   Queen  of  Portugal,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  488;  17  Q.  B.  171  ;  2>tf 
Haher  v.  Queen  of  Portugal,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  495 ;  17  Q.  B.  196. 

(/)  6  Beav.  •!  \-ante,  p.  156. 
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The  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  above,  as  to  the  rights     pabt  l. 
and   liabilities  of  foreign    Sovereigns    and  States  in  English     ^^^^^ 
courts,  are  of  course  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  inter-     Cap.  v. 
national  independence  and  personality  of  the  alleged  Sovereign     Foreign. 
or  State  shall  have  been  recognised  by  the  Government  of     statea. 
Great   Britain  in  accordance  with   the  law  of  nations ;  and  sovereignty 
English   courts    are,  it   seems,  bound    to   know    or  ascertain  and  inde- 
judicially  whether  such  recognition  has  in  fact  been  accorded.(a)  foreign  state 
In  The    Charkieh  this  question    arose  with  reference   to   the  ~^^^.^'^*" 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  before  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  who  stated  in  his 
judgment  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  inform  himself,  and  had 
had  recourse    to    obtain   this  knowledge    to  (i)  the    general 
history  of  the  Government  of  Egypt,  (2)  the  firmans  which 
contain  the  public  law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  subject, 
(3)  the   European  treaties  concerning  the  relations   between 
Egypt  and  the  Porte,  and  (4)  the  Foreign  Office  itself.     On 
these  materials  Sir  R.  Phillimore  held  that  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  was  not  an  independent  Sovereign,  thus  sanctioning  by 
impUcation  the  view  taken  by  counsel,  that  the  sovereignty  or 
jiMisi-sovereignty  of  a  foreign  Government  or  prince  was  not  to  judicially 
be  established  by  evidence  offered  by  the  parties  in  the  cause,  i^tiw  coart. 
but  by  the  judicial  knowledge  of  the  Court.(6)     The  oldest 
case  in  which  this  principle  was  laid  down  appears  to  be  that 
of  City  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,{c)  where  it  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Eldon.     In  Taylor  v.  Barclay  (d)  it  was  falsely  alleged  by 
the  plaintiff's    bill  that  a  revolted  colony  of  Spain  was  *'  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  recognised  and  treated  as 
such  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  these  realms,"  the  allegation 
being  introduced  to  avoid  a  demurrer,  by  which  a  former  bill 
founded  on  the  same  substantial  facts  had  been  met.(«)     It 
was  held  that  the  Court  was  bound  to  know  that  the  allegation 
was  false,  and  to  act  upon  that  knowledge ;  and  a  demurrer 
was  therefore  allowed.     ^'  Sound  policy  requires,"  said  Shad- 
well,  V.-C,  "  that  the  Courts  of  the  King  should  act  in  unison 
with  the  Government  of  the  King."     The  ground  on  which  the 
demurrer  was  based  being  that  a  contract  to  lend  money  to  a 
rebel  so-called  Government,  whose  independence  had  not  been 


{a)  The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  66 ;  Citt/  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  9  Ves. 
347  ;  Emperor  of  AuMria  v.  Day,  2  Giflf.  628  ;  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213. 

\h)  Taylor  on  Evidence,  6th  ed.  i.  3,  30;  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Lawrence),  App. 
p.  970. 

(c)  Ves.  347.  {d)  2  Sim.  213. 

(e)  Thompson  v.  Powles,  2  Sim.  194.  So  a  Sovereign  who  claims  the  privilege  of 
immunity  as  such  must  be  reigning  de  facto  at  the  time  of  the  plea  ;  Mvnden  v. 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  16  L.  J:  Q.  B.  30a 
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Court  wa*  plsiiiJT  lx>Tii*d  to  *ei  cq  ii*  omn  j^diciiJ  ki»:*'riedge 
Uj  AToid  A  breac'b  of  mtemjoSc^iiiJ  Iav,  wiiicii  ir^gLi  in  some 
iiii^tanceB  ^anount  to  a  <«iLr#'4  c«u  V  ;  and  lite  d<eca£kai  in  jE^'k'^'  t. 
ThjiapisfjKia)  rekrred  to  by  the  Yic-fr-CniJK-^I^C'r,  wis  de^ed 
upon  the  same  principle.  Etcit  G'jTtrTiiineit  is  of  e^uree 
r^pon^il^le,  according  to  the  liw  of  niti'iflis.  for  the  acos  of  its 
tribunals,  and  most  be  presomed  to  hare  grrtn  them  the 
ttf?c^sBarv  information  for  their  guidance.  Where  it  has  n«>t  also 
armed  them  with  sufficient  powers  to  cany  out  the  principles  of 
international  law,  it  runs  the  risk  of  Wing  cc*mpelltd.  in  its 
sovereign  character,  to  repair  the  omission.  The  deneieneies 
in  EngEsh  municipal  law  which  led  to  the  escipe  of  the 
Alalama  and  her  consorts  during  the  Americin  CiTil  War,  and 
ultimateh'  led  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  and  the  passing  of 
the  Foreign  EnUstment  Act,  1870  (33  i  34  Vict-  c,  90  L  will 
furnish  a  sufficiently  modem  illustration. 

A  foreign  State,  then,  will  be  allowed  to  sue  in  an  English 
court,  either  in  its  impersonal  form  or  represented  by  its 
Sovereign:  and,  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  may 
be  made  a  defendant*  When,  however,  it  appears  as  htigant 
in  an  English  court,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  from  any  of 
the  obligations  incidental  to  the  suit,  or  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage over  other  suitors  from  its  peculiar  character.  It  most 
sue  in  a  form  (in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Leach)  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Court  to  do  justice  to  the  defendants^^^)  The 
provisions  of  Order  xxxi.  r.  5  of  the  Judicature  Acts  (scheduled 
empowering  the  opposite  party  to  apply  at  chambers  for  an 
order  to  administer  interrogatories  to  any  member  or  officer  of 
a  body  corporate  or  a  body  of  persons  otherwise  authorised  by 
law  to  sue  or  be  sued,  in  cases  where  such  a  body  is  party  to 
the  action,  have  been  held  to  be  applicable  to  foreign  Stat€s  as 
well  as  corporations^^;)  So  the  defendant  in  an  action  brought 
by  such  a  body  may  apply  to  it  to  name  some  person  from 
whom  discovery  may  be  obtained  on  its  behalf,  and,  in  deCstult 
of  compliance,  proceedings  may  be  stayed.((f)  It  was  formerly 
necessary  to  make  the  person  named  defendant  in  a  cross  suit 
for  discovery,  but  now  interrogatories  may  be  administered 
without  taking  that  course,  under  the  Rule  of  Court  already 

{a)  (yiUnl  2  Sim.  222.     See  alao  Einjperor  of  Avstria  r.  Day,  2  Giff.  628. 

(h)  CiduinJflan  Ooremment  v.  liothschild.  i  Sim.  94. 

(r)  Ufijmblir  of  Ciufta  lUva  v.  Erlanger,  L.  R,  I  Ch.  D.   171. 

\(l)  f'nitrd  Statejtof  America  v.  Wagner^  L.  R.  2  Ch.  582,  589;  Republic  of  Pfrn 
V.  Wcfiuelin^  L.  R.  20  Eq.  140.  See,  on  the  old  practice,  King  ojf  Spain  v.  Hullett^ 
7  Blifrh,  N.  S.  259,  and  cai<es  there  cited. 
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referred  to.     And  in  an  old  case  it  was  held  that  a  foreign  part  I. 

Sovereign,  when  suing  in  this  country,  might  be  compelled  to  ^''^^' 

give  security  for  costs  like  any  other  plaintiff  bringing  a  similar  Cap.  v. 


aCtion.(a)  Foreign 

The  principle  that  Sovereigns  and  sovereign  States  are  states, 
not  liable  to  actions  in  municipal  courts,  whether  domestic  Acts  of 
or  foreign,  for  acts  done  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  has  s?^®'*.*^'^^ 
been  extended  further.  Acts  of  sovereignty  do  not  create  no  civil 
any  civil  right  or  liabiUty  whatever,  either  in  the  nature  ^^^*^* 
of  contract  (J)  or  of  tort.(c)  Thus,  acts  done  by  agents  of 
sovereign  Governments,  either  with  express  authority,  or  with 
the  authority  implied  by  subsequent  ratification  and  adoption, 
give  rise  to  no  contractual  relation  between  the  agents  of 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other  person  or 
personality  affected  by  the  act  on  the  other.(d)  A  petition 
of  right  would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy  available  for  a 
wrong  sustained  by  such  person  affected.(e)  The  law  is  the 
same  when  an  act  is  done  by  an  agent  of  an  independent 
Government,  either  clothed  with  authority  or  supported  by 
subsequent  ratification,  that  would  have  been  tortious  if 
done  by  a  private  individual.  "  If,"  says  Parke,  B.,  in  the 
case  cited,  "  an  individual  ratifies  an  act  done  on  his  behalf, 
the  nature  of  the  act  remains  unchanged.  It  is  still  a 
mere  trespass,  and  the  party  injured  has  his  option  to  sue 
either.  If  the  Crown  ratifies  an  act,  the  character  of  the 
act  becomes  altered ;  for  the  ratification  does  not  give  the 
party  injured  the  double  opportunity  of  bringing  his  action 
against  the  agent  who  committed  the  trespass  or  the  prin- 
cipal who  ratified  it,  but  a  remedy  against  the  Crown  only 
(such  as  it  is),  and  actually  exempts  from  all  liability  the 
person  who  commits  the  trespass.  Whether  the  remedy 
against  the  Crown  is  to  be  pursued  by  petition  of  right,  or 
whether  the  injury  is  an  act  of  State  without  remedy, 
except  by  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  State  which  inflicts 
it,  or  by  application  of  the  individual  suffering  to  the 
Government  of   his    country,    to    insist    upon    compensation 

(a)  Emperor  of  Bra:il  v.  Robinson^  5Dowi.  P.  C.  522  ;  Khig  of  Greece  v.  Wright^ 
6  Dowl.  P.  C.  12. 

(&)  Dossv,  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiu^  L.  R.  19  Eq.  509  ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  v.  Kamachee  Boye  Sahaha^  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22  ;  Sirdar  Bfuigwan  Singh  v. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Itidia^  L.  R,  2  I.  App.  38  ;  Xahoh  of  the  Carnatic  v.  Kttst 
India  Co.,  I  Ves.  371  ;  Duke  of  Bru/utwich  v.  JKing  of  Jlanorer,  6  Beav.  I  ; 
Elphinstone  v.  Dedreechund,  1  Knapp,  316. 

(r)  Buron  v,  Denman,  2  Ex.  167. 

{d)  Secretary  of  State  for  India  v.  Kamaclhee  Boye  Sahaba,  7  Moo.  Ind.  App. 
476 ;  S.  C.  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22, 

(e)  Tlionias  v.  Tlie  Que^n,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  31. 
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from  tlie  Grovernment  of  the  other — in  either  view  the 
wrong  is  no  longer  actionable."(^)  There  must,  however, 
be  either  previous  authority  or  subsequent  ratification ;  and 
"  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  sovereign  State  will  therefore  be 
held  liable  for  acts  done  by  him  in  excess  of  his  authority, 
if  no  subsequent  ratification  by  his  Government  is  shown.(Z>): 
The  principle  itself  is  clearly  a  necessary  result  of  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  nations.  If  it  were  not  recognised, 
the  absurdity  would  follow,  that  every  member  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  his  coimtry  would  be  liable 
to  a  civil  action  of  trespass  for  the  execution  of  his  duty 
on  active  service.  A  trespass  authorised  by  a  sovereign 
State  is,  in  truth,  an  act  of  war,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with 
as  such. 

(iii.)  Foi^eign  Ambassadors, 

The  general  principle  has  been  shown  to  be  that  an  inde- 
pendent Sovereign  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of 
a  foreign  State,  unless  he  has  in  some  manner  waived  his 
sovereignty  and  the  immunity  which  it  confers,  or  otherwise 
consented  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  bears  the  double  character 
of  Sovereign  and  subject,  and  is  sued  in  the  latter  character 
only.  The  rule  and  its  exceptions  apply  with  equal  force 
whether  the  person  of  the  foreign  Sovereign  is  or  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  though  in  the  latter  case  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  immunity  from  personal  arrest  and  de- 
tention is  invariably  conferred  on  the  Sovereign  by  public 
international  law.(c)  But  with  the  ordinary  and  primd  fade 
immimity  from  action  which  a  foreign  Sovereign  enjoys  is 
often  confoimded  another  privilege — ^viz.,  the  immunity  of 
an  ambassador  or  other  authorised  representative  of  an 
independent  State. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  immunity  rests  is  what  is 
commonly  called  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  {ex-terri" 
tarialM),  The  residence  of  a  foreign  Minister  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited  is,  by  this 
fiction,  to  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  State  assents  by  receiving 
him,  considered  as  a  continuing  residence  in  his  own  country  j 
and  this  fictitious  situation  is  applied  not  only  to  the  person 
of  the  Minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of 
legation   and  other  secretaries,  servants,  movable  effects,  and 

(a)  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Burtm  v.  Denman^  2  Ex.  167,  i88, 

(b)  Madrazo  v.  Will^,  3  B.  &  Aid.  353  ;  The  Holla,  6  Rob.  364. 
(r)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  p.  155. 
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the   house    in  which   he   resides.(a)     Thus,  the  children  of     FabtI. 
English  ambassadors  bom  abroad  have  the  full  rights  of  British     ^''^^^^' 
nationality,  including  the  power  of  transmitting  it  to  their     Ciip.  v. 
descendants.(6)     The   person    of    the   Minister    is,  moreover,     Foreign 
entirely  exempt  from  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,(c)  so  Ambatsadar^. 
that  his  immunity  would  not  be  affected  by  a  mere  permission 
under  the  new  practice  to  serve  the  writ  or  notice  of  the  writ 
abroad ;  though  it   might  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation 
how  far  such  an  order  might  be  applicable   to  the  case  of  an 
action  against  a  subject  of  the  country  not  connected  with 
the  foreign  Minister's  establishment,  but  present,  casually,  or 
even  as  a  refugee,  within  his  house.     To  the  general  rule,  that 
a  foreign  Minister,  his  family  and  suite,  are  exempt  from  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  Wheaton  states  the  three  following 
exceptions.     First,  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to  the  con- 
tentious jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  person  claiming  the  diplo- 
matic immunity  voluntarily  makes  himself  party  to  an  action. 
Secondly,  he  continues  subject   to  the  jurisdiction,  if  he  is  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  that 
country  has  not  renounced  its  rights  over  him.     Thirdly,  he 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  if  he  is  not  only  entitled  to  the 
diplomatic  immunity  in  one  character,  but  is  in  another  in  the 
service  of  the  Power  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

.  The  extent  of  the  diplomatic  immunity,  which  attaches,  as  Extent  of 
has  been  said,  to  the  whole  of  the  Minister's  family  and  suite  i™™"'*^*)'- 
is  not  very  easily  defined.  It  includes,  however,  exemption 
from  all  writs  and  process  of  the  Courts,  and  judicial  restraints 
upon  his  person,  his  movements,  and  his  time.  Thus  an 
attache  of  a  foreign  embassy  is  exempt  from  all  parochial  or 
other  local  rates,  which  cannot  be  exacted  either  by  ordinary 
process  or  by  seizure  of  his  fumiture,(rf)  even  though  he  him- 

(a)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  §§  98,  224,  235.  It  is  said  by  Brett,  L.J.,  in  The  Parle- 
ment  Beige,  5  P.  D.  207,  that  the  immunity  of  an  ambassador  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  is  based  upon  his  being  the 
representative  of  the  independent  sovereign  State  which  sends  him,  and  which 
sends  him  upon  the  faith  of  his  being  admitted  to  be  clothed  with  the  same  in- 
dependence of,  and  superiority  to,  all  sud verse  jurisdiction  as  the  sovereign  authority 
whom  he  represents  would  be.  No  doubt  this  is  the  reanon  that  the  principle  of 
extra-territoriality  was  introduced  ;  but  the  principle  itself  has  been  too  long 
established  to  be  left  out  of  sight.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  children 
bom  abroad  of  English  ambassadors  abroad  are  regarded  as  natural-born  subjects  : 
Oalrin's  Case,  7  Rep.  18  a,  from  which  it  api)ear8  that  the  mother  must  be  an  English- 
woman. But  see,  contra,  Bacon  v.  Bacon,  Cro.  Car.  601  ;  Diw  v.  Jones,  4  T.  R. 
300.  (b)  De  Oeer  v.  Stone,  22  Ch.  D.  243. 

(c)  Magdalena  Steam  Co,  v.  Martin,  2  E.  &  E.  94  ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310 ;  Taylor 
V.  Bestj  14  C.  B.  487  ;  23  L,  J.  C.  P.  89 ;  Gladstone  v.  Musttrus  Bey,  i  H.  &  M. 
495  ;  Macartney  v.  Oarhutt,  24  Q.  B.  D.  368.  As  to  marriages  solemnised  within 
the  chapels,  &c.,  of  legations,  see  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  91  ;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  68  ;  and  antCy 
p.  104. 

(d)  Parkinson  v.  Potter  (1885),  l6  Q.  B.  D.  152. 
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Part  1.      self  be  a  British  subject.(a)     But  a  chorister  in  the  service 

ERsoNs.     ^£  ^j^^  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  was  carrjring  on  the  business 

Cap.  v.      of  a  lodging-house  keeper,  has  been  held  not  to  be  privileged 


Foreign  against  distress  for  poor-rate.(6)  Thus  it  appears,  not  only 
Ambassadors,  that  he  Cannot  be  brought  into  court  as  a  defendant,  but  that 
the  same  objection  applies  to  his  coming  there  as  a  witness ; 
and  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  give  evidence,  even  in  criminal  cases.(c)  Thus,  in 
the  tiial  of  Herbert  for  murder  at  Washington,  in  1856,  the 
Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  an  important  witness 
to  the  transaction,  refused  to  appear  in  court  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Government,  who  admitted  his  right  to 
decline,  and  his  own  Government  refused  to  instruct  him  to 
appear  as  a  witness,  although  requested  to  do  so  by  the  United 
States.  The  principle  of  his  objection  appears  to  have  been, 
that  though  his  testimony  might  have  been  voluntary  in  the 
first  instance,  yet  circumstances  might  have  subjected  him  to 
compulsion  with  respect  to  rules  of  cross-examination  and 
procedure  which  justice  to  the  parties  implicated  might 
Waiver  of  require  the  Court  to  enforce.  It  is  clear  that  a  person 
aTwitneaseis.  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  immunity  may  waive  the  privilege 
by  appearing  in  court  to  give  testimony,  by  commencing  an 
action  as  plaintiff,  or  by  voluntarily  appearing  to  a  writ  and 
pleading  otherwise  than  to  the  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Sicilian  insurrection  in  1848,  which  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  July  1849,  ^^^  Neapolitan  Minister 
voluntarily  appeared  and  gave  evidence  against  the  prisoners, 
who  were  charged  with  imlawfuUy  fitting  out  ships  of  war 
against  a  friendly  Sovereign,  imder  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act.(rf)  So  in  Taylor  v.  £est,(e)  one  of  four  co-defendants, 
being  secretary  of  legation  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
appeared  voluntarily  and  pleaded  to  the  merits.  After  notice 
of  trial  he  obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  stay  further  proceedings,  or 
strike  his  name  out  of  the  action,  which  was  discharged,  upon 
the  ground  that  though  he  was  entitled  to  claim  diplomatic 
inlmunity,  he  had  in  fact  waived  his  privilege  by  appearing 

(a)  Macartney  v.  Garhutt  (1890),  25  Q.  B.  D.  368.  See,  however,  per  Wills,  J., 
in  Parkinson  v.  Patter^  16  Q.  B.  D.,  at  p.  162. 

(V)  Xirvello  V.  TocH/ood,  i  B.  &  G.  554. 

(c)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  p.  306,  n. 

{d)  It  appears  from  the  Annual  Begi»ter^  1849,  p.  70,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  this  trial,  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  at  the  instance  of  the 
Neapolitan  Minister  himself.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  calling  his  attention  to  this  instance  of  the  diplomatic  privilege 
being  waived. 

(e)  14  0.  B.  487  ;  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89.  Cf,  Gladstone  v.  Musnrus  Bey^  i  H.  &.  M. 
495»  «t  p,  504. 
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and   pleading,  and  could  not  afterwards  rely   upon   what  he  Part  I. 

had    abandoned.     The  Court   further   laid    stress    upon    the  ^^^^^°' 

fact  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  result  of    the    action  cap.  v. 


would  be  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  person  or  effects      Foreign 
of   the  defendant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this    could  ^m^^^^^dors, 
have  been   assumed,  or  how,  if  true,  it    could  in  any  way 
alter    the    effect   of    the    alleged    waiver  of   the    diplomatic 
immunity. 

If  an  ambassador  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  immunity  waive 
his  privilege  by  bringing  an  action,  it  does  not  appear  quite 
clear  how  far  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
litigant.  In  1816  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  refused  to 
make  such  a  plaintiff  give  security  for  costs,(a)  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  case  in  1727,  where  a  similar  order  had  been 
made  on  an  ambassador's  servant.(5)  The  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, however,  extends  equally  to  an  ambassador  and  all  the 
members  of  his  suite  (c)  (with  the  exception  to  be  mentioned 
immediately),  so  that  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  the 
distinction;  and  since  the  date  of  the  decision  referred  to, 
foreign  Sovereigns  themselves,  when  suing  in  English  courts,(^) 
have  been  more  than  once  compelled  to  give  security  for  their 
costs.  The  case  cited  would  therefore  probably  not  now  be 
followed. 

The  diplomatic  immunity  has  hitherto  been  treated  of  by 
the  light  of  the  principles  of  pubUc  international  law  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  jurists  and  acknowledged  in  British 
courts.  They  were,  however,  but  little  imderstood  or  practised 
until  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Effect  of 
7  Anne,  c.  12,  which  does  in  fact  do  little  more  than  declare  Anne  ^J 12. 
the  Common  Law  on  this  subject.(c)  This  statute  was  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador  in  the 
streets  of  London  for  a  debt  of  trivial  amoimt,  and  the  diplo- 
matic difficulties  which  arose  out  of  the  supposed  insult  to  the 
representative  of  the  Czar.(/)     It  enacts  that  all  writs  and 

(a)  Duke  of  Mtmtellano  v.  Christina  5  M.  &  8.  503  ;  Dariei  v.  Solomon^  cited  Tidd, 
Pr.  535,  n.  (#). 

(h)  Goodwin  v.  Archer ,  2  P.  W.  452. 

(c)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  306,  n. 

{d)  Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Uohinson^  5  Dowl.  P.  C.  522  ;  King  of  Greece  v.  Wright^ 
6  Dowl.  P.  C.  12.  In  Gladstone  v.  Aituturtts  Bey^  i  H.  ifc  M.  495,  504,  the  language 
of  Wood,  V.C,  indicates  that,  if  an  ambassador  became  a  plaintiff,  the  Court  would 
administer  justice  between  all  the  parties  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(e)  Xotello  V.  Toogood,  x  B.  &.  C.  564  ;  Jlopking  v.  Jio'beck,  3  T.  R,  79  ;  Magdalena 
Steam  Co,  v.  Martin^  2  E.  &  £.  94 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310. 

(/)  See  the  account  of  these  circumstances  in  Steph.  Bl.  ii.  488.  The  statute 
is  set  out  in  an  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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processes  thereafter  sued  forth  against  the  person  of  any 
ambassador  or  other  pubUc  Minister  of  a  foreign  State,  or  of 
any  domestic  servant  of  such  ambassador  or  Minister,  or  for 
the  distraint,  seizure,  or  attachment  of  their  goods  or  chattels, 
shall  be  null  and  void  (s.  i);  but  that  no  merchant  or  other 
trader  whatever,  withiu  the  description  of  any  of  the  statutes 
against  bankrupts,  who  hath  put  or  shall  put  himself  into  the 
service  of  any  such  ambassador  or  public  Minister,  shall  have 
or  take  any  manner  of  benefit  from  the  Act  (s.  3).  It  will 
therefore  be  noticed  that  the  servant  of  an  ambassador  may  by 
tradiQg  waive  the  diplomatic  immunity  to  which  he  is  entitled ; 
a  liabiUty  which  does  not,  as  will  be  shown  below,  attach  to 
ambassadors  or  Ministers  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
indeed,  the  affidavits  made  by  ambassadors'  servants  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  Act  have  generally  negatived  expressly 
the  fact  of  the  applicant  being  engaged  in  trade.(a) 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  statute  was  declaratory  of 
the  Common  Law.  The  preamble  recites  that  the  arrest  had 
been  made  "  in  contempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  her 
Majesty,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolable."  The  persons  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  statute  itself  are  to  be 
deemed  "  violators  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  repose."  *'  The  Act  itself,"  said  Lord  Tenterden,  "  was 
only  declaratory  and  in  confirmation  of  the  Common  Law.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  construed  according  to  the  Common  Law, 
of  which  the  law  of  nations  must  be  deemed  a  part."(6)  The 
same  view  is  taken  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  statute  by 
Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  in  Magdalena  Steam  Namgationi  Co,  v. 
Afartin,(c)  So  far  as  regards  the  immunity  of  those  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  legislation,  the  authorities  on 
international  law  cited  above  show  that  this  view  is  a  correct 
one;  but  there  is  considerably  more  doubt  about  the  3rd 
section,  which  prevents  "  traders  "  from  taking  or  deriving  any 
benefit  from  the  Act  as  servants  of  an  embassy.  The  rule  of 
international  law  appears  to  be,  as  will  be  shown  below,  that 
the  diplomatic  immunity  of  an  ambassador  cannot  be  waived 
by  his  entering  into  trade,  although  it  has  been  already  seen 


(a)  Malachi  Carolina's  Case,  i  Wils.  78  ;  Hophins  v.  De  Robeclt^  3  T.  R.  79 ; 
Vireash  v.  Bech^r.^  3  M.  &  S.  284. 
{h)  yotello  V.  Toogoodi  i  B.  &  C.  554. 
(c)  2S  L.  J.  Q.  B.  3[o  ;  2  £.  &  £.  94.     See  also  Hopkins  v.  De  Uoheclt^  3  T.  R.  79. 
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that  an  independent  Sovereign  can  waive  his  immunity  by  a      part  i. 
similar  course.     The  reason  of  the  distinction  may  be  that  the     ^^''^^ 
privilege   of   an  ambassador  is  not  his  own,  but  something     c^^-  ^• 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  country  which      Foreign 
he  represents  and  that  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  and  there-  ^mhoModivn, 
fore  that  it  cannot  be  waived  by  his  entering  into  commercial 
relations  with  those   amongst   whom  he  dwells — a   practice, 
which,  when  adopted  by  members  of  a  diplomatic  body,  is 
always  viewed  with  disfavour.(a)     Whatever  the  reason  of  the 
rule,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  applied,  on  the  principles 
of  international  law  alone,  to  the  servants  of  ambassadors  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  equally;  and  the  statute  there- 
fore does  make  a  distinction  between  ambassadors  and  their 
servants  which   the    Common    Law    itself  would  never  have 
drawn. 

The  statute,  however,  now  defines  the  extent  and  manner 
of  the  recognition  to  be  given  to  the  rules  of  public  inter- 
national law  on  this  particular  subject,  and  must  be  taken  in 
substitution  for   them.     "  It  must  be  considered,"  says  Lord  Service  of 
Ellenborough,  *'as  declaratory  not  only  of  what  the  law  of^^^fat«i 
nations  is,  but  of  the   extent  to   which    that   law  is  to   be  by  statute 
carried."  (6)     It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  the  claimant  must  be  actually  and  bond  must  be 
fide  in  the  service  of  the  foreign  Minister,  and  that  no  colour-  ^^^Im^^ 
able  or  collusive  employment   will  do.(c)     The   fact   of  the 
service,  and  its  nature,    must,   it  seems,    be   established    by 
affidavit ;  {d)  and  where  a  physician,  during  the  pendency  of  a 
writ  of  error  on  a  judgment  which  had  been  recovered  against 
him,  obtained  a  retainer  to  serve  the  Bavarian  Minister  at  a 
salary  of  jQ^o  a  year,  and  swore  that  he  had  not  since  accept- 
ing it  prescribed  for  or  advised  any  other  patients,  he  was  held 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  he  claimed.(e)     The  law  is, 
in  short,  that  the  process  of  the  law  shall  not  take  a  bond  fide 
servant  of  a  foreign  Minister  out  of  his  service,  but  that  never- 
theless a  foreign  Minister  shall  not  take  a  person  who  is  not 
his  bond  fide  servant  out  of  the  custody  of  the  law,  or  in  any 
way  screen  him  from  the  payment  of  his  just  debts.(/)     Such 
bond  fide  servants  need  not  be  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the 
house  of  the  Minister,  provided  that  they  are  in  his  actual 

(a)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Dana),  §§  306,  307.  (*)  3  M.  &  S.  298. 

(c)  Cross  V.  Talbotj  8  Mod.  288  ;  Evans  v.  Jliggs^  2  Str.  797  ;  iSeacomh  v.  Bowlney, 
I  Wils.  20 ;  Darling  v.  Atkins^  3  Wils.  33  ;  Delvalle  r.  Pluiner,  3  Camp.  47. 

(d)  MaUichi  Carol ino^s  Case^  i  Wils.  78. 

(e)  Lochioood  v.  Coysgarne^  3  Burr.  1676. 
(^)  Jleathjield  v.  Chilton^  4  Burr.  2016. 
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Part  I.  whom  it  mentions — ^namely,  ambassadors  or  public  Ministers 
^^^'-  and  their  domestic  servaiits.  It  has  alrearly  been  said  that  in 
Cap.  V.  general  writers  on  public  international  law  consider  that  it 
Foreign  Properly  belongs  to  the  wife  and  family,  servants  and  suite  of 
Ambassadors,  the  Minister,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  attached  to  the  legation 
or  embassy ;  but  it  must  be  very  doubtful  how  far  any  pro- 
tection beyond  that  conferred  by  the  statute  can  be  claimed  in 
an  English  court.  '*  I  cannot  help  thmking,"  said  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  mentions  only 
ambassadors  and  public  Ministers,  and  which  was  passed  at  a 
time  when  it  was  an  object  studiously  to  comprehend  all  kinds 
of  pubUc  Ministers  entitled  to  these  privileges,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  declaratory,  not  only  of  what  the  law  of  nations  is, 
but  of  the  extent  to  which  that  law  is  to  be  carried."  These 
considerations,  however,  can  only  apply  to  the  issue  and  service 
of  the  writs  to  which  the  statute  is  confined,  and  to  such  per- 
sons as  the  Legislature  may  fairly  be  taken  to  have  contem- 
plated, and  not  to  extraordinary  representatives  of  a  foreign 
Government,  whose  oflSce  has  been  called  into  existence  by  a 
special  occasion.  Thus,  in  Service  v.  Castaneda(a)  it  was  held 
that  an  injunction  could  not  be  sustained  against  the  agent  of 
a  foreign  Government,  whose  business  in  this  country  was  only 
that  of  settling  certain  claims  upon  the  Government  he  repre- 
sented, and  whose  acts  in  that  capacity  were  done  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  ambassador  of  that  Government 
resident  in  England.  "  If  the  statute  of  Anne,"  said  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  "  does  not  apply  to  this  particular  case,  the  Com- 
mon Law  does." 
Common  Law  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  refers  only  to  the  issue  and 
from^s^'^  service  of  writs  whereby  the  person  or  goods  of  ambassadors 
not  affected  or  their  servants  may  be  seized  or  attached.  It  was  not 
y  8  a  u  e.  intended  by  it  to  abridge  the  immunity  given  to  ambassadors 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  they  shall  not  be  impleaded  in  the 
courts  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.(i)  Not 
only  is  this  a  principle  of  international  law,  but  it  was  expressly 
laid  down  by  Lord  Campbell  in  1859  that  a  public  Minister 
duly  accredited  to  the  British  Crown  by  a  foreign  State  is 
privileged  from  all  liability  to  be  sued  here,  quite  apart  from 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Anne ;  (c)  and  this  principle 
may  of  course  be  extended,  theoretically  speaking,  to  the 
ambassador's  family  and  suite,  and   members  of  the  legation, 


(a)  2  Coll.  56. 

Per  Lord  Campbell,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310,  315. 

Magdalena  Steam  jS'arigatwn  Co,  v,Afartln,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310. 
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though  there  is  no  English  authority  practically  carrying  the      Pakt  I. 
doctrine  further  than  the  case  just  cited.     In  Taylor  v.  Bested)       ^^^^ 
indeed,  the  Court   had  hesitated   to  carry  it  so  far,  and  while      Cap.  v. 
holding   that  the  defendant  had  waived  his   privilege,  if  any      Pirreign 
existed,  by  appearance  and  plea,  left  it   doubtful  whether  an  ^'"hassaditrg. 
ambassador  could  be  sued  at  all  by  process  not  affecting  his 
person  or  his  goods,  when  there  had  been  no  such  waiver.     In 
the  more  recent  case  of  In  re   CIoete,(b)  the  privilege  claimed 
was  refused  to  an  alleged  honorary  attache  of  the   Persian 
embassy,  on  the  grounds  (i)  that  he  was  not  a  bond  fide  member 
of  the  embassy,  (2)  that  he  had  not  been  recognised  as  such 
by  the  British  Grovemment  or  Foreign  Office,  (3)  that  the 
appointment  was  improperly  obtained  to  defeat  creditors,  and 
(4)  that  he  had  waived  the  privilege  (if  any)  by  consenting  to 
judgment. 

The  case  of  Taylor  v.  Best  is  an  authority  for  the  proposition  Ambassadors* 
that  an  ambassador  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by  trading  in  wahred^by  ^ 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  which  has  been  already  trading, 
stated.  "  The  privilege,"  said  Jervis,  C.J.,  "  is  not,  in  the  case 
of  a  Minister,  interfered  with  or  abandoned  by  the  circumstance 
of  trading,  as  it  would  be  if  the  claim  were  set  up  in  respect 
of  the  privileges  of  a  servant  of  the  ambassador  under  the 
statute  of  Anne.  If  an  ambassador  or  Minister  violate  the 
character  in  which  he  is  delegated  to  this  country,  by  entering 
into  commercial  transactions,  that  raises  a  question  between 
the  country  to  which  he  is  sent  and  the  country  from  which 
he  is  sent ;  but  he  does  not  thereby  lose  any  privilege  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled ;  the  privilege  being  a  general  privilege, 
and  the  limitation  attached  to  the  privilege,  by  reason  of 
trading,  being  confined  by  the  statute  of  Anne  to  the  case  of 
servants  of  the  ambassador,  who  may  lose  the  privilege."(c) 
It  was,  however,  held  that  the  defendant  in  this  case  had  lost 
his  privilege  by  not  taking  the  objection  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  action,  and  a  rule  to  strike  his  name  out  of  the  record  was 
consequently  discharged. 

Inasmuch   as  while   the  immunity  of    an    ambassador  or 
Minister  exists,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  person  to  sue  out 

(a)  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89.  See  Macartney  v.  GarhtUt^  24  Q.  B.  D.  368  (1890),  where 
it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  defendant,  who  was  a  member  (as  secretary) 
of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  was  an  ambassador  or  public  Minister  within  the  statute 
of  Anne.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  statute  35  Geo.  III.  c.  Ixxiii.,  referred 
to  in  that  judgment,  intended  to  deal  with  persons  a£fected  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  such  persons  only. 

(ft)  In  re  aoete,  65  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  102. 

{(•)  Taylor  v.  Beit,  23  L.  J.  C.  P.  89,  93  ;  14  C.  B.  487  ;  Barhuiff  Case,  Cas. 
temp.  Talbot,  28 1-. 
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pabt  I.      a  writ  against  him,  or  to  renew  a  writ  if  Issued,  it  has  lately 
Pebsons.     jjQQj^  y^q\^  ^i^^^  l^jjQ  Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  begin  to 

Cap.  V.  run  against  his  creditors  during  the  period  of  such  immunity.(flr) 
Foreign  -^^  ^^  appears  by  the  same  case  that  the  immunity  continues 
Amhatsadirrs.  not  Only  whilst  the  ambassador  is  actually  accredited,  but  for 
a  reasonable  time  after  he  has  been  recalled,  or  has  otherwise 
ceased  to  hold  office.  In  the  event  of  his  death,  it  is  usual  to 
continue  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  to  his  widow, 
family,  and  suite  for  such  reasonable  period  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  leave  the  country.(6) 

Whether  or  not  the  immunity  or  privilege  attaches,  when 
the  servants  of  the  ambassador  are  subjects  of  the  State  against 
whose  laws  they  assert  it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  doubtful, 
as  a  general  principle.  In  England  the  question  is  not  of 
much  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  of  Anne  is  certainly 
not  limited  to  non-subjects.  The  Prussian  Courts,  in  a  case 
which  arose  in  1888  with  respect  to  a  coachman  hired  by  the 
French  ambassador,  appear  to  have  held  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  accused  being  a  Prussian  subject  excluded  him  from  the 
privilege  claimed.  The  United  States  Government  seems  to 
adopt,  or  at  any  rate  to  sanction,  this  rule.(c)  In  England  it 
has  been  held  by  Mathew,  J.,  with  respect  to  actual  members 
of  a  foreign  embassy,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  privilege, 
although  they  happen  to  be  British  subjects,  unless  received 
by  the  British  Government  upon  the  express  condition  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction.(rf) 


SUMMARY. 

FOREIGN    CORPORATIONS,   STATES,    SOVEREIGNS,    AND 

AMBASSADORS. 

(i.)  Foreign  Corporations, — The  artificial  personalities  or  cor- 
porate bodies  which   are  created    by  the  municipal  laws  of 
pp.  126, 127.    foreign   States  are  recognised  in  English   courts,  when  their 
character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  corporation 
created  by  English  law. 

{a)  Musiirujt  Bey  v.  Oadbati  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  353.  C/,  Magdalena  St.  Xav,  Co, 
V.  Marthi,  2  E.  &  £.  94. 

{b)  PkiUimore^  Int.  Law,  vol.  vii.  p.  264 

{c)  See  Law  Magazine  and  lierieic,  August  1889,  p.  365  ;  Wharton  on  Int.  Law 
of  the  U.S.  voL  i   p.  644. 

(d)  Macartney  v.  Oat-butt,  24  Q.  B.  D.  398,  1890. 
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A  foreign  corporate  body  may  therefore  sue  and  be  sued  in     Paet  i. 
England  under  its  corporate  name ;  and  the  provisions  in  the     ^^^y^ 
Rules  imder  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  service  of  a  writ  of  sum- 


mons or  notice  thereof  abroad,  apply  to  these  artificial  as  well  ^^'  "^^33- 
as  to  natural  persons. 

Where  a  foreign  corporation  carries  on  business  at  a  branch 
office  in  England,  with  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the  nature  of  a  p.  132. 
head  officer  there,  whose  knowledge  would  be  the  knowledge 
of  the  corporation,  service  of  a  writ  may  be  effected  on  such 
officer.  If  there  is  no  such  officer  in  England,  notice  of  the 
writ  should  be  served  on  the  head  office  of  the  corporation 
abroad. 

The  recognition  accorded  by  English  Courts  to  foreign  cor- 
porations does  not,  except  as  above  stated,  expose  them  to  the 
operation  of  the  English  enactments  regulating  English  cor-  pp.  133-135. 
porations ;  imless,  it  seems,  their  creation  proceeded  from  the 
laws  of  a  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the  British  Crown. 

A  foreign  corporation,  though  incapable  of  domicil  in  the 
strict  sense,  may  reside  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  State  which 
created  it.  Except  perhaps  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  pp.  137-144. 
and  service  of  process,  a  foreign  corporation  resides  only  in 
the  principal  seat  of  its  business.  Such  residence  is  a  question 
of  fact,  in  which  the  locaUty  of  its  incorporation  and  regis- 
tration, the  seat  of  its  governing  body,  and  the  place  where  its 
profits  are  made,  realised,  or  remitted,  are  all  elements  to  be 
considered. 

Foreign  corporations,  when  litigant  in  an  English  Court,  p.  145* 
occupy  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
action  as  natural  persons,  and  may  be  compelled  to  make 
discovery  and  answer  interrogatories  by  a  proper  representa- 
tive. 

(ii.)  Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns, — Foreign  States,  or  bodies  pp.  148, 149- 
politic  created  by  international  law,  occupy  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  foreign  corporations.  In  the  case  of  monarchical 
governments,  the  Sovereign  may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation 
sole,  representing  the  State ;  in  the  case  of  democratic  or  re- 
pubUcan  governments,  the  State  itself,  under  its  international 
name  or  style,  as  a  body  politic,  may  be  regarded  as  a  corpora- 
tion aggregate. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a  State,  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  pp-  i5i-«53. 
may  sue  in  an  English  Court  imder  its  ^i^o^'-corporate  or  politic 
name  in  respect  of  the  public  property  and  chases  in  action  of 
the  nation  which  it  represents.     The  Sovereign,  in  the  case  of 
a  monarchical  government,  may  also  sue  in  respect  of  his 

M 
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Cat.  y.     Us/n^ti^  v^y^fimti'A  Li»  tf^A. 

H"  ny^Vf-  J^^-i*^  *  p6««uJ  Sr/r«re&2n  nor  *  bodj  poihit  •  :c  Scjuei 
Wikj  \Mi  iTsfA  in  mh  Yjuz^h.  0>art.  oijeflB  ibe  p-ririie^  of 
wrft£t^/jru\j  L»  l-ye^i  waired,  exprea&lj  or  impIScdlj.  It  ri-I-m- 
tanr  co5/T/ii»A>>a  V>  th«r  -Triirti^-ti^*!  or  othervise;. 

^  f^  l^iX  vb^A  A  V^.'jrtx  rifi\*zT*zhs^  is  jJso.  in  juk'V.her   e^pAeiiy. 

\t^  %\'\\^A  of  «jo<:Ler  s^>Ter»en  Suae,  he  mar  be  sued  in  ihe 
O/nrU  of  that  *f\x*it  State,  if  not  in  the  Conrts  of  *I1  Spates 
^f%f^^  faiA  ovTi.  in  respe/r.  of  acts  done  by  him  in  that  subject 
mA  ynritf/i  cafMidtT ;  thoT^h  the  frimd  fane  presomption.  with 
f^UffffhfX  Uf  all  bis  acta.,  is  that  they  vere  done  by  him  in  his 
^'\iiawf^^it  of  Sorerei^m. 

}io  yjTwiu:iu^ii^whelher  by  proceedings  •"«  ivm  or  otherwise. 
Will  be  aMcrt^  in  an  English  Coort  orer  the  public  i»operty 

>^  fp^.  ifpt,  f4  a  fordgn  Sorercngn  or  State,  though  such  property  be  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  Ei^Ush  jaiisdiction. 

^'  i^^^  A  foreign  Sf^erei^n  or  State,  when  litigant  in  an  English 

C>/tjrt,  ift'j'Myien  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  disooTery 
9aA  the  other  incidents  of  the  suit,  as  a  priyate  indiridaaL 

t^»,  iOy  tCi,  The  s^^erdgnty  and  independence  of  an  alleged  Sovere^ 
m  \ffAy  politic  are  matters  which  an  English  Coort  shoidd 
know  or  ascertain  judicially ;  and  evidence  to  prove  these 
facta  nee^l  n^it,  it  appears,  be  offered  by  the  parties  to  the 
action. 

Acts  of  State,  authorised  or  ratified  by  a  sovereign  power, 

\f\f,  tO^  9O7,    create  no  civil  rights  or  liabilities. 

(iii.;  Foreif/n  Ambasscuhn. — Foreign  ambassadors  or  Ministers, 

i^f,  tf/f  ifM).  with  their  families,  officials,  suites,  servants,  and  attendants, 
arc,  by  the  fiction  of  cderritorialiU,  regarded  as  continuously 
resilient  in  the  State  of  which  they  are  the  representatives. 
Foreign  ambassadors  or  Ministers  are,  by  international  law, 
exempt  from  Ixsing  sued  or  impleaded  for  any  cause  whatever 
in  the  (/ourts  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited.  There 
is  no  English  authority  expressly  extending  this  immunity  to 
the  inferior  members  of  the  legation,  or  to  their  families,  suites, 
and  servants ;  but  it  is  so  extended  by  writers  on  international 
law, 

i>p.  17a  175'  A  foreign  ambassador  or  Minister  does  not  lose  this  im- 
munity, or  waive  his  privilege,  by  engaging  in  trade :  though 
the  statutory  protection  given  to  the  servants  of  ambassadors 
or  Ministers,  and  therefore  by  implication  their  common  law 

I4X  168. 169.   immunity,  is  forfeited  by  such  a  course  of  action.     The  im- 
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miinity  may,  however,  be  waived  by  appearing  and  pleading  ,"  pa»t  i. 

and  a  privUeged  person,  by  taking  such  a  course,  places  him-  "^^^^^' 

self  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  litigant.     The  extent  of  cap.  v. 


this  immunity,  though  not  clearly  defined  by  English  pre-  p.  167. 
cedents,  is  by  writers  on  international  law  treated  as  including 
all  writs  and   processes   of  Court,   and   all  judicial  restraints 
upon  the  time,  movements,  or  person  of  those  entitled  to  the 
privilege. 

The  rules  of  international  law  on  this  subject,  adopted  by  pp-  169. 182. 
the  common  law  of  England,  have  been  amplified  by  statute 
(7  Anne,  c.  12);  which  declares  all  writs  and  processes,  sued 
out  against  the  person  or  goods  of  any  foreign  Minister  or 
ambassador,  or  of  any  domestic  servant  of  such  ambassador  or 
Minister,  to  be  null  and  void.  This  statutory  protection  may 
be  forfeited,  in  the  case  of  the  servant  of  an  ambassador  or 
Minister,  by  engaging  in  trade. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  statutory  protection  as  the  domestic 
servant  of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  the  claimant  must  be 
actually  and  bond  fde  in  such  service,  and  no  colourable  or 
collusive  employment  will  do.  The  nature  of  the  employment  pp-  '73'  174. 
or  service  is  in  each  case  a  question  of  fact ;  and  proof  that 
the  claimant's  name  has  been  registered  as  such  servant  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the 
office  of  the  sheriff,  is  insufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Consuls. 

Consuls. — ^Consuls,  though  entitled  by  international  law  to 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  occupy  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  held  by  ambassadors.  Ministers,  and  chargis 
^Caffaires,  They  are  not  representcUives  of  the  State  to  which 
they  belong,  nor  are  they  accredited  to  the  State  in  which  they 
act  as  consuls.  Their  duties  are  discharged  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  State  for  which  they  act,  which  requires  the  per- 
mission and  confirmation  (by  exequatur)  of  the  State  in  which 
their  duties  are  to  be  performed.(a) 

The  privileges  and  exemptions  of  consuls  are  :  (i)  safe  con- 
duct ;  (2)  exemption  from  personal  taxes  and  obligations,  in- 
cluding military  service ;  (6)  (3)  exemption  from  having  soldiers 
billeted  or  quartered  in  his  house  ;  (4)  exemption  from  excise 
or  inland  duties  on  liquors  and  other  articles  of  consumption, 

(a)  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

(b)  De  Martens,  Ouide  Diplomatique^  i.  398  ;  Phillimore,  Int.  Liw,  3rd  ed.  ii. 
I>.  279. 
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Part  I.  for  himself  and  his  family ;  (a)  (5)  inviolabiUty  with  respect  to 
^^^^-  -the  papers  and  muniments  of  the  consulate.  It  has  been  said 
Cap.  v.  that  they  are  ei^empt  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  either 
under  civil  or  military  law ;  (6)  but  this  is  certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  the  English  view  of  international  law,  and 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  contrary  has  been 
held.  Thus  in  Barbuit's  Case{c\  in  1717,  an  attachment  was 
issued  against  Barbuit  for  non-payment  of  an  amoujit  found 
due  from  him  under  a  decree  in  Chancery :  and  upon  motion 
to  discharge  him  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
immunity  claimed. 

In  a  subsequent  case  decided  in  1767,  Lord  Mansfield  said : 
''  The  law  of  nations  does  not  take  in  consuls  or  agents  of  com- 
merce, though  received  as  such  by  the  Courts  to  which  they 
are  employed.  This  was  determined  in  Barbuit's  Case,  which 
was  solemnly  argued  before  and  determined  by  Lord  Talbot,  on 
considering  and  well  weighing  Barbeyrac,  Bynkershoek,  Grotius, 
Wicquefort,  and  all  the  foreign  authorities ;  for  there  is  Uttle 
said  by  our  own  writers  on  the  subject."(^  The  same  claim 
to  exemption  from  arrest  was  again  put  forward  in  the  case  of 
Clarke  v.  Cretico,  decided  in  1808,  where  the  defendant  relied 
on  the  authority  of  Vattel,  already  cited.  Lord  Mansfield  did 
not  decide  the  question,  which  arose  not  at  common  law,  but 
imder  the  statute  of  Anne ;  and  the  rule  obtained  was  eventu^ 
ally  discharged  on  the  facts.(«)  Finally,  it  was  expressly  held 
by  Lord  EUenborough  in  Viveash  v.  Becker,(f)  in  1814,  that  a 
resident  merchant  of  London,  appointed  and  acting  as  consul 
to  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  Oldenburg,  was  not  exempt 
from  arrest  on  mesne  process,  either  under  the  statute  of  Anne 
or  under  the  law  of  nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Chief  (1800)  it  was  sought  to 
exempt  a  cargo  which  had  been  seized  as  prize,  on  the  groimd 
that  it  was  the  property  of  the  consul  at  Calcutta  for  the 
United  States ;  but  Lord  Stowell  said  that  it  was  fully  estab- 
Ushed  that  the  character  of  consul  did  not  protect  that  of 
merchant  united  in  the  same  person.(^)     The  cargo,  therefore, 

(a)  So  stated  in  Fynn  on  "  the  Consul  abroad,"  p.  17,  cited  by  Phillimore,  l,c. ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  authority. 

{b)  Vattel.  Tit.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  it  s.  34. 

(c)  Barhuif$  Case,  Talb.  Cases  in  Eq.  281.  Barbuit  was  an  "agent  for  com- 
merce "  to  Great  Britain  under  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  was 
treated  by  Lord  Talbot,  C,  as  making  his  epiployment  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
consul.     This  case  was  cited  by  Lord  Mansfiefd  in  Triquet  v.  Bath^  i  Taunt.  107. 

(<f)  Heathfield  v.  aiftm  (1767),  4  Burr.  2016. 

{e)  Clarke  v.  Oretieo,  i  Taunt.  106. 

(/)  Viteashy.  Becfeerj  ^  M.  &  S.  284,  where  Lord  EUenborough  collects  and 
reviews  the  authorities.  Q)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  26.. 
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fell  under  the  ordinary  rule  which  renders  all  property  liable     J^lJl 
to  seizure  as  enemy  property  which  is   the  subject  of  trade 
adventure  with  the  enemy.(a) 

With  regard  to  the  domicU  of  consuls,  mere  residence  as  a 
consular  ojficer  in  a  foreign  country  gives  rise  to  no  inference 
of  domicil  in  that  country ;  but  a  person  already  domiciled  in 
a  country  does  not  destroyer  abandon  such  domicil  by  becom- 
ing a  consul  in  it  for  a  foreign  State.(6)  Story  (Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  48)  says  that  ambassadors  and  foreign  Ministers  retain 
their  domicil  in  the  country  which  they  represent,  and  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  that  a  different  rule  generally  applies 
to  consuls  who  are  presumed  to  remain  in  a  country  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  therefore  acquire  a  domicil  where  they 
reside.  The  distinction  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  cases 
cited  below,  and  the  true  expression  of  the  rule  would  seem  to 
be  that  mere  residence  qvA  consul  gives  rise  to  no  such  pre- 
sumption or  inference,  but  that  the  consular  character  does 
not  prevent  a  man  from  acquiring  a  domicil  in  the  coimtry 
where  he  acts  as  consul. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  plaintiff,  residing  abroad  as 
British  Consul,  will  not  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  costs ; 
tod  the  same  benefit  seems  to  apply  to  all  persons  resident 
abrosul  in  an  official  capacity  on  the  public  service.(c) 

The  rights,  duties,  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  consuls  in 
Mahomedan  and  other  non-Christian  States  rest  almost  wholly 
upon  treaties  and  concessions,  and  their  discussion  does  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise.(d) 

(a)  The  Carolina  (1802),  4  C.  Rob.  256  ;  Tlie  Harmony  (1800),  2  C.  Rob.  322  ;  The 
Oroyemho  (1807),  6  C.  Rob.  430. 

{h)  Sliarpe  v.  CrUpin  (1868),  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  611  ;  Heath  v.  Sanuon,  14  Beav. 
441  ;  Att.-Gen,  v.  Kent,  i  H.  &  C.  12;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  Sc.  441. 

(c)  Colebrook  v.  Jones,  1  Dick.  154  ;  Etelyn  v.  Chippendale,  9  Sim.  497  ;  Nugent 
v:  Harcourt,  2  D.  P.  D.  578 ;  Erering  v.  Chiffenden,  7  JD.  P.  C.  536 ;  Pl&wden  v. 
Campbell,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  384  ;  Stanley  v.  Hume,  i  Hog.  12.  The  same  rule  is 
applied  to  officers  in  the  Navy  or  Army. 

(S)  See  for  information  on  this  subject,  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  3r(i  ed.  ii«  p.  337  ; 
and  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties. 
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Part  I, 
Persons. 

Cap.  V. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  F. 

7  Ann.,  cap.  12. 

An  Ad  Jor  preserving  the  privileges  ofAmbassadon  cmd  other  pubHck 

Ministers  0/ Foreign  Princes  and  Staies. 

Whereas  several  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  having  in  a  most 
outrageous  manner  insulted  the  person  of  His  Excellency  Andj^ew 
Artemonoifntz  MaUueoff,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  his  Czarish 
Majesty,  Emperor  of  Great  Russia,  her  Majesty's  good  friend  and 
ally,  by  arresting  him,  and  taking  him  by  violence  out  of  his  Coach  in 
the  publick  Street,  and  detaining  him  in  custody  for  several  hours,  in 
contempt  of  the  Protection  granted  by  her  Majesfcy,  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nations,  and  in  Prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
Ambassadors  and  other  publick  Ministers,  authorized  and  received  as 
such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
sacred  and  inviolable ; 

Be  it  therefore  declared  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Same,  That  all  Actions  and  Suits,  writs  and  processes  commenced,  sued 
or  prosecuted  against  the  said  Ambassador,  by  any  person  or  persons 
whatever,  and  all  Bail  Bonds  given  by  the  said  Ambassador,  or  any 
other  Person  or  Persons  on  his  behalf,  and  all  Recognizances  of  Bail 
given  or  acknowledged  in  any  such  Action  or  Suit,  and  all  Proceedings 
upon  or  by  Pretext  or  Colour  of  any  such  Action  or  Suit,  Writ  or 
Process,  and  all  Judgments  had  thereupon,  are  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all 
Intents,  Constructions,  and  Purposes  whatsoever. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  all  Entries, 
Proceedings  and  Records  against  the  said  Ambassador  or  his  bail,  shall 
be  vacaJbed  and  cancelled. 

3.  And  to  prevent  the  like  Insolences  for  the  future.  Be  it  further 
declared  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  all  Writs  and  Processes  that 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  sued  forth  or  prosecuted,  whereby  the 
Person  of  any  Ambassador,  or  other  publick  Minister  of  any  Foreign 
Prince  or  State,  authorized  and  received  as  such  by  her  Majesty,  her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  or  the  Domestick  or  Domestick  Servant  of  any 
such  Ambassador  or  other  Publick  Minister,  may  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned, or  his  or  their  goods  or  Chattels  may  be  distrained,  seized,  or 
attached,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void,  to 
all  Intents,  Constructions  and  Purposes  whatsoever. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  in  case 
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any  Person  or  Persons  shall,  presume  to  sue  forth  or  prosecuce  any  such      pabt  L 
Writ  or  Process,  such  Person  and  Persons,  and  all  Attomies  and  Soli-     Pkbsons. 
citors  prosecuting  and  Soliciting  in  such  case,  and  all  Officers  executing      e^p,  y, 

any  such  Writ  or  Process,  being  thereof  convicted,  by  the  confession  of 

the  Party,  or  by  the  Oath  of  one  or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses, 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two 
of  them,  shall  be  deemed  Violators  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  Dis- 
turbers of  the  Publick  Repose,  and  shall  suffer  such  Pains,  Penalties, 
and  corporal  Punishment,  as  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper, 
and  the  said  Chief  Justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  judge  fit  to  be 
imposed  and  inflicted. 

5.  Provided,  and  be  it  declared,  that  no  Merchant,  or  other  Trader 
whatsoever,  within  the  description  of  any  of  the  Statutes  against  Bank- 
rupts, who  hath  or  shall  put  himself  into  the  Service  of  any  such  Ambas- 
sador or  Publick  Minister,  shall  have  or  take  any  manner  of  Benefit  by 
this  Act;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  having 
arrested  the  Servant  of  an  Ambassador  or  publick  Minister,  by  virtue 
of  this  Act,  unless  the  Name  of  such  Servant  be  first  registered  in  the 
Office  of  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  by  such  Secretary 
transmitted  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  time  being, 
or  their  TJnder-Sheriffs  or  Deputies,  who  shall,  upon  the  Receipt  thereof, 
hang  up  the  same  in  some  publick  place  in  their  Office,  whereto  all 
persons  may  resort,  and  take  Copies  thereof,  without  Fee  or  Reward. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  taken  and  allowed  in  all  Courts  within  this  Kingdom  as  a 
publick  Act ;  and  that  all  Jadges  and  Justices  shall  take  notice  of  it 
without  special  pleading ;  and  all  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and  other  officers 
and  Ministers  of  Justice,  concerned  in  the  execution  of  Process,  are 
hereby  required  to  have  regard  to  this  Act,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  Peril. (a) 

(a)  The  facta  which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  statute  are  narrated  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  Triqvet  v.  Bath,  3  Burr.  1478. 
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Part  n.— PROPERTY. 

PAETii.  CHAPTER  VI. 

Pbopebty. 

capTvi.  immovable  property. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  ImmovaMe  Property  situated  Abroad, 

Prevalence  of  The  primary  principle  of  private  international  law  with  relation 
«  ntus,  ^^  land,  regarded  as  property,  is  that  the  lex  situs  or  lex  rei  sitm 
— that  is,  the  law  of  the  country  of  which  the  land  in  ques- 
tion forms  an  integral  part — is  the  only  law  which  can  or 
ought  to  affect  it.  If  real  property  could  always  be  regarded 
in  this  simple  light,  freed  from  its  many  complicated  relations 
with  the  contracts,  acts,  and  capacities  of  persons,  no  conflict 
of  law  would  ever  arise  with  regard  to  it ;  but  these  necessary 
relations  have  brought  about  considerable  modification  in  the 
primary  principle  just  laid  down.  The  principle  itself  arises 
from  the  conception  of  international  law  known  as  eminent 
domain,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  proprietary  right  of  every 
sovereign  State  is  not  only  absolute  within  its  territorial  Umits, 
so  as  to  exclude  that  of  other  nations,  but  also  paramount  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  State  itself,  so  as  to  include 
the  right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the  public  safety,  of  dis- 
posing of  all  the  property  of  every  kind  within  the  same 
limits  (Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  §  163).  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  in  England  such  a  theory  must  be  regarded  as 
derived  directly  from  the  feudal  law,  according  to  which  the 
right  of  the  Crown  over  its  territory  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
absolute,  not  only  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Sovereigns,  but 
also  of  its  own  subjects,  who  afterwards  obtained  their  quaU- 
fied  rights  in  the  soil  by  its  mere  grace  and  favour.  From 
the  conception  itself  it  naturally  follows  that  the  title  to  real 
property  can  be  acquired,  passed,  and  lost  only  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Sovereign  who  has  such  paramount  domain 
over  it  (Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  424) ;  and  an  additional 
reason  for  the  principle,  independent  of  theory,  arises  from 
the  obvious  fact  that  no  other  sovereign  State  has  the  power 
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of  employing  force  to  execute  such  of  its  laws,  or  such  of  the  pa»t  ii. 

decrees  of  its  tribunals,  as  affect  to  deal  with   laud  situated  

beyond  its  own  limits.     In  strictness,  it  has  been  held  that  an  Cap.  vi. 


alien  has  no  right  enforceable  by  action  to  enter  within  the  jurUdiotion 
territory  of  a  strange  Sovereign,  though  his  exclusion  might  <"  to  Land. 
be  such  an  infringement  of   international  comity  as  would 
properly  give  rise  to  diplomatic  remonstrance  from  the  State 
to  which  he  belonged.(a) 

The  distinction  between  real  and  personal  laws,  so  much  Real  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  older  jurists,  and  which  is  discussed  at  P®"^^  ^^' 
some  length  by  Mr.  Westlake  (Priv.  Int.  Law,  §§  141-143),  is 
not  of  any  importance  in  connection  with  this  division  of  the 
subject ;  and  would  rather  lead  to  embarrassment,  as,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  jurists  alluded  to,  real  laws  are  those  **  qiue 
disponunt  circa  res"  personal  laws,  those  " qtUB  disponunt.  circa 
persoTULsl^Q))  and  the  word  "  real "  is  used,  not  to  distinguish 
immovable  from  movable  property,  but  property  generally 
from  persons.  As  to  immovables,  however,  Story  says  that 
in  the  main  proposition  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  lex  situs, 
foreign  jurists  generally  concur  (Story,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
§  427).  It  remains  to  see  what  modifications  of  the  rule  are 
accepted  in  English  law. 

As  regards  the  right  either  to  the  possession  of   or    the  Foreign  land 
property  in  land,  not  only  must  the  lex  situs  prevail,  but  the  Ei^iiBh  ^ 
forum  situs  is  the  only  one  in  which  such  a  right  can    be  decrees  in 
tried;    and    in    accordjEmce  with   this  principle,  the  English ^'^*^"^'"' 
Courts  never  assume  jurisdiction  to  deal  directly  either  with 
the  possession  or  property  in  foreign  realty  (Story,  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §  428  ;   Westlake,  Priv.  Lit.  Law,  §§  61,  62).     Thus, 
a  suit  for  discovery,  in  aid  of  proceedings  about  to  be  taken 
abroad  to  recover  foreign  land,  cannot  be  entertained  here.(c) 
But  where   the  foreign  land  can   be    acted    upon   indirectly 
through  a  person  who  has  placed  himself  within  the  juris- 
diction, the  English  Courts,  acting  in  personam  and  not  in  rem, 
will  make   decrees,  upon   the  ground  of  a  contract  or  other 
equity   subsisting   between    the   parties,   respecting  property 
Mtuated  out  of  the  jurisdijetion.(rf)     "  The  cases  clearly  show, 
that  with  regard  to   any  contract  made  or  equity  between 
persons  in  this  country  respecting  lands  in  a  foreign  country, 


1, 


fa)  Musgrove  v.  Chun  Toy  (1891),  A.  C.  272,  60  L.  J.  P.  C.  28. 

jb)  Bartolus,  ad  Cod.  I.  i. 

(e)  Bsiner  v.  MarquU  of  Salisbury ^  2  Ch.  D.  J78  ;  Doss  v.  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  L.  R.  19  £q.  509  ;  and  cases  cited  i^fra,  p.  192. 

{d)  Penn  y.  Baltimore^  2  Tud.  Ii.  G.  1047  ;  i  Ves.  Sen.  444 ;  Swing  v.  Orr-Ewing^ 
9  App.  Gas.  40  ;  Scott  v.  Xeshitt^  14  Ves.  438  ;  Maunder  v.  Lloyd,  2  J.  &  H.  718. 
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Part  II.     **  particularly  in  the  British  dominions,  this  Court  will  hold  the 
Pbopebty.    gi^jjjg  jurisdiction  as  if  they  were  situated  in  Engknd.  .  .  . 
Cap.  VI.     The  only  distinction  is,  that  this  Court  cannot  act  upon  the 
jmriJtdietioH  1^^^  directly,  but  acts  upon  the    conscience  of   the  person 
tu  t4f  Land,  living  here-*'(rt)     Thus,  a  foreclosure  decree  being  a  decree  in 
'persoTMin  depriving  the  mortgagee  of  his  personal  right  to 
redeem,  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to 
make  such  a  decree  in  respect  of   a  mortgage,  between  an 
English  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  of  land  in  the  colonies.(6) 
In  that  case  Bacon,  Y.C.,  said :  ''  As  I  am  satisfied  that  juris- 
diction has  been  very  often  assumed  in  the  case  of  appointing 
receivers  of  mortgaged  estates  in  the  colonies,  and  as  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Court  has  a  right  as  between  the  English 
mortgagor  and  the  English  mortgagee  to  enforce  a  personal 
contract  between  them,  although  one  of  the  consequences  of 
so  doing  may  be  to  vest  in  the  plaintiff  the  absolute  interest 
in  the  mortgaged  estate,  which  at  present  is  qualified  only  by 
the  existence  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  I  cannot  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  saying  that  the  suit,  which  is  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  account  taken,  of  realising  the  estate 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  and  giving  to  the   mortgagee  the 
opportimity  of  redeeming  it  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  is  pro- 
perly brought  in  this  court.     Upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  reason  whatever  for  doubt."     The 
Conditionn     judgment  of  Lord  Romilly  in  Norris  v.  Chanibers  (c)  was  rehed 
the^rci»e^  upon  in  denial  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  in  that  case  the  attempt 
of  this  was  to  obtain  an  enforcement  of  hen  on  an  estate  in  Prussia 

]un.  icion.    t^giQjrjgiug    ^    ^   stranger,   independently   (as   Lord    Romilly 

expressly  said)  of  all  personal  equity  attaching  upon  him. 
And  in  the  same  case,  on  appeal.  Lord  Campbell  said  that, 
had  any  contract  or  privity  been  proved,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  been  entitled  to  succeed,(^)  further  laying  down  that  an 
English  Court  ought  not  to  pronoimce  a  decree,  even  in  per^ 
sonam,  which  can  have  no  specific  operation  without  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  Court,  and  which,  in  the  coimtry 
where  the  lands  lie  which  it  assumes  to  charge,  would  pro- 
bably be  treated  as  bnUem  fidmen.     In  MercaiUiU  Trust  Co.  v. 

(a)  Per  Sir  B.  Arden,  M.B.,  in  Cranttoun  v.  Johnstan,  3  Ves.  170.  See  cases  there 
cited. 

(If)  In  re  Haiotkom,  23  Ch.  D.  743  ;  Paget  v.  Ede,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  118,  126 ;  Toller 
V.  Carteret,  2  Vem.  494.  So  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  over  lands  abroad 
[Seton,  ii.  16,  s.  4  (4th  ed.)i  and  cases  tiiere  cited]  ;  though  it  is  said  that  such 
appointment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  to  the  foreign  Court  (Seton,  4th  ed. 
p.  425).  And  obviously,  an  order  directing  foreign  tenants  to  attorn  will  be  bad  : 
Trant,  2  Sol.  Journ.  11, 

{e)  30  L.  J.  Ch.  285.  id)  3  D.  F.  &  J.  584. 
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JSivei*  Plate  Trust  Co,,{a)  where  a  receiver  was  applied  for  over     Part  ll. 
mortgaged  lands  in  Mexico  belonging  to  an  English  company,       Q^^'^ty. 
North,  J.,  refused  to  appoint  a  receiver,  for  reasons  other  than    cap.,  vl 
the  sitvs  of  the  land,  but  intimated  that  the  company  itself,  jiirisdictioH 
and  every  oflScer  of  it  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  attojMnd. 
would  be  personally  responsible  to  the  Court  for  any  misap- 
pUcation  of  the  funds  arising  out  of  the  lands. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  however  a  personal  decree 
may  be  enforced  in  this  country,  the  lex  situs  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  give  the  plaintiff  possession.(2))  And  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  a  bill  cannot  be  maintained  in 
England  to  administer  the  trusts  of  a  Scotch  creditor's  deed, 
under  which  a  mining  busmess  in  Scotland  was  to  be  carried 
on  by  a  trustee.(e)  In  the  case  last  cited,  Lord  Romilly  laid 
do^vn  that  the  Court  would  never  interfere  with  a  contract 
unless  the  domicil  of  the  defendant,  or  the  situation  of  the 
subject-matter,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  warranted  such  interference ;  unless,  that  is,  it  was  the 
forum  domicilii^  the  forum  rei  svton,  or  the  forum  loci  contracttts 
cdebrati.  This  case  was  subsequently  followed  by  Malins,  V.C., 
who  allowed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  contract  had 
been  entered  into  at  Boulogne,  between  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
resident  there,  and  an  Irishman,  relating  to  real  property  in 
Ireland.((2)  Unless,  therefore,  the  person  on  whom  it  is  sought 
to  enforce  an  equity  regarding  foreign  land  is  domiciled  in 
England,  or  has  entered  into  a  contract  in  England  respecting 
the  same  property,  the  Court  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  to 
compel  him  to  do  any  act  with  regard  to  it.(«)  And  the 
validity  or  effect  of  a  contract  to  transfer  immovables  was 
held  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  to  depend  upon  the  lex  situsy(f)  as  of 
course  the  penalties  must  do.(^)     So  the  Court  has  refused 

{a)  Mercantile  Tmst  Co.  v.  Hirer  Plate  Trwft  Co,  (1S92),  2  Ch.  303.  In  a  recent 
case,  permission  has  been  granted  to  serve  notice  of  a  writ  on  a  Dutch  Corporation 
abroad,  in  an  action  to  enforce  an  equitable  charge  upon  lands  in  Brazil,  of  which 
other  defendants]  in  England  were  the  owners,  and  which  were  vested  in  the  Dutch 
Corporation  as  trustees.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  court  had  no  personal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Dutch  Corporation,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
effectual  order  could  have  been  made  against  them.  The  judge  (Byrne,  J.)  decided 
the  case  as  one  of  procedure  only,  under  Order  xi.  r.  i  (g),  treating  the  Dutch 
Corporation  as  "necessary  and  proper  parties  to  an  action  properly  brought 
against  some  other  person  duly  served  within  the  jurisdiction."  [Duder  v. 
Am4terdanuch^  jr.  Trutteet  (1902), 2  Ch.  132.  Cf,  Bawtreer,  Great  A.  11'.  Ce^fUral 
Bjf.  Co.  14  L.  T.  Rep.  448].  (ft)  Penn  v.  Baltimore^  2  Tudor,  L.  C.  at  p.  1061. 

{c)  Cookney  v.  Ander«on^  31  Beav.  452. 

{d)  Bliike  V.  Blak^,  18  W.  R.  944  ;  He  Holmes,  2  J.  &.  H.  527. 

\e)  Matthmi  v.  Oalitziit,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  340.  As  to  the  proper /c/rf/m  in  which  to 
recover  a  debt  made  a  charge  on  foreign  territory  (Oude),  see,  per  Malins,  V.C, 
Dow  V.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  509,  535. 

(/)  ydrton  V.  Florence  Land,  4'^.,  O/.,  7  Ch.  D.  332,  336. 

ig)  Adams  v.  Clutterbuclt,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403. 
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to  entertain  a  suit  in  England  to  determine  the  right  to  the- 
proceeds  of  foreign  immovables,  the  title  to  which  was 
disputed.(a)  But  an  order  made  by  the  Supreme  Consular 
Court  at  Constantinople  that  the  receiver  appointed  of  a 
partnership  between  English  subjects  should  sell  by  auction 
land  in  Turkey  held  by  the  partners  in  the  name  of  a  Turkish 
subject,  was  held  to  be  not  ultra  vire8.(b)  The  Court  im- 
doubtedly  had  jurisdiction  in  personam^  but  a  protocol  had 
been  issued  by  the  Turkish  Government — of  which  the 
partners  had  not  availed  themselves — enabling  for  the  first 
time  British  subjects  to  hold  land  in  Turkey,  but  declaring 
that  they  should  then  be  amenable  to  the  Turkish  Courts 
only  in  regard  to  all  questions  relating  to  it.  The  Consular 
Court,  however,  being  the  proper  one  to  control  the  persons 
of  the  parties,  it  was  held  immaterial  that  the  Turkish 
Government  assumed  to  itself  all  jurisdiction  in  respect  of 
real  estate  in  Turkey  held  by  them,  either  in  their  own  names 
or  in  that  of  a  Turkish  subject. 

In  the  case  of  Be  ffolrrusXc)  which  was  one  of  petition  of 
right,  a  demurrer  was  allowed  on  the  ground,  inter  alia,  that 
the  Queen  was  as  much  resident  in  Canada  as  in  England,  and 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition  being  Canadian  land, 
the  Canadian  court  was  the  proper  forum  in  which  to  sue. 
The  suppliants  there  sought  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  by  applying  the  principle  laid  down  in  Penn  v.  Lord 
Baltimore  {d)  as  to  the  power  of  equity  to  affect  foreign  land  by 
acting  in  personam  of  its  justiciables,  to  her  Majesty,  by  virtue 
of  the  Petitions  of  Right  Act,  i860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34),  s.  i^ 
which  enacts  that  a  petition  of  right  may  be  intituled  in  any 
one  of  the  superior  courts  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  such 
petition  would  have  been  cognizable,  if  the  same  had  been  a 
dispute  between  subject  and  subject.  The  decision  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  however,  rested  on  the  broad  ground  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  any  claims  to  Canadian  lands  under  Canadian 
statutes,  the  Queen  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  and  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
Petitions  of  Right  Act,  i860,  to  transfer  jurisdiction  to  this 
coimtry  from  any  colony  in  which  an  Act  might  be  passed 
vesting  lands  in  the  Crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony .(r) 
And  in  Beiner  v.  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (/)  it  was  decided  that  a 

{a)  In  re  ffawth^)rn,  Oraham  v.  JI(M9ey,  23  Ch.  D.  743. 

{b)  AbbaU  v.  Abbiftt,  L.  R.6  P.  C.  220. 

{e)  2  J.  &  H.  527.  (d)  I  Ven.  Sen.  444. 

{e)  See  Dom  v.  /Secretary  of  State  for  India^  L.  R.  19  Eq.  509. 

(/)  L.  R.  2Ch.  D.  378. 
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bill  of  discovery  could  not  be  maintained  in  England,  in  aid     Part  ii. 
of  proceedings  about  to  be  taken  in  England  for  the  recovery  ^^^^'y- 
of  land  in  India,  intended  to  be  by  petition  of  right,  on  the    Cap.  vi. 
ground  that  a  plaintiff  must  show  a  title  to  sue  in  order  to  juri$d%etion 
obtain  discovery,  and  that  he  could  not  sue  for  the  Indian  « *<>  Lamd, 
lands  in  an  English  court. 

In  Cranstawn  v.  Johnston  (a)  a  sale  of  real  estate  in  one  of  the  English  Court 
West    Indian   islands  by   a    creditor   who    had    fraudulently  ^^^IJ^ 
obtained  a  judgment  there  against  an  absent  debtor  was  set  of  its 
aside.     The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  that  case  said,  "  It  was  not  i^»'^*^^*^*^' 
much  litigated  that  Courts  of  Equity  here  have  an  equal 
right  to  interfere  with  regard  to  jjadgments  or  mortgages  upon 
laxids  in  a  foreign  country  as  upon  lands  here.  .  .  .  The  only 
distinction  is,  that    this    Court    cannot    act    upon    the   land 
directly,  but  upon  the  conscience  of  the  person  living  here  : 
Archer  v.  Freston,  cited,    i   Vem.   77  ;  Arglasse  v.  MvMhamp, 
I  Vem.  75 ;  KUdare  v.  Eustace,  1   Vem.  419,  and   i    Eq.  Cas. 
Ab.  133.     These  cases,  clearly  show,  that  with  regard  to  any 
contract  made  by,  or  equity  between,  persons  in  this  coimtry 
respecting   lands  in   a  foreign   country,   particularly   in    the 
British  dominions,  this  Court  will  hold  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  if  they  were  situated   in  England ;  and   Lord  Hardwicke 
lays  down  the  same    doctrine    in  Foster   v.    VasscUl,    3    Atk. 

589." 

The  distinction  alluded  to  by  Sir  R.  Arden,  M.R.,  in   the  Foreign  and 
quotation  just  made,  between  lands  situated  within  the  empire  ^^^J^^*°^ 
or  colonies  and  lands  wholly  foreign,  derives  some   support  footing, 
from  the  language  used  in  Foster  v.  Vassall,Q>)  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  other  foundation.     In  Angus  v.  Angus.ic) 
where  a  bill   was  filed  relating  to  lands  in   Scotland,  Lord 
Hardwicke  said  that,  since  the  Court  acted  upon  the  person,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  bill,  as  to  fraud  and  discovery,  if  the 
lands   had   been   in    France,   if   the   person  were  resident   in 
England.     All  lands  out  of  the  jurisdiction  stand  upon  the 
same  footing,((0  s^d  as  to  these,  there  are  abundant  examples 
of  equities  being  enforced.     There  must,  however,  be  an  equity  and  can  only 
which  the  English  court  can  lay  hold  of,  and  this  principle  is  Jj?  ""^^j^^^^ 
well  explained  by  Lord   Selbome  in  Harrison  v.  Harrison.{e)  personal 
That  was  a  case  where  a  Scotch  heir  elected   to  take  the  ®^"**y' 
Scotch  real  estate  by  inheritance  in  opposition  to  an  English 
will,  under  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  legacy,  and 

(a)  3  Ves.  170  ;  S.O.  5  Ves.  277  ;  Jackson  v.  Petrle^  10  Ves.  164. 

(ft)  3  Atk.  589.  (c)  West's  Rep.  23. 

(<0  Roberdean  v.  RauSy  z  Atk.  343.  (^)  L.  R.  Ch.  342. 
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fabt  II.  it  was  held  on  appeal  that  the  liability  of  the  Scotch  real  estate 
BOPBRTY.  ^^  ^j^^  payment  of  debts,  as  between  the  heir  and  the  legatees, 
Cap.  VI.  was  to  be  determined  by  the  Scotch  law.  It  followed  that  as 
JurUdiction  the  Scotch  law  threw  the  general  debts  primarily  on  the  real 
/?*  to  Land,  estate,  there  could  be  no  marshalling  in  the  English  court 
against  the  Scotch  heir  in  favour  of  the  pecimiary  legatees, 
and  the  Scotch  real  estate  was  further  exempted  from  any 
share  in  the  general  costs  of  the  suit.  Lord  Selbome  said  in 
his  judgment  (a) :  ''  The  doctrine  of  marshalling  as  applied  in 
favour  of  legatees  against  heirs-at-law  taking  descended  real 
estate  in  England  is  part  of  the  lex  loci  affecting  those  real 
estates,  and  no  question  of  conflict  of  law  can  arise  under  those 
circumstances.  It  is  a  wholly  different  thing  when  persons 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  personal  estate  only  endeavour 
indirectly  to  establish  in  their  own  favour,  or  for  their  own 
relief,  a  burthen  upon  real  estate  situate  in  another  country, 
which,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  would  not  be  administered 
so  as  to  give  them  what  they  ask.  .  .  .  The  legatees  ask  that 
by  virtue  of  the  English  doctrine  of  equity,  applicable  to  the 
administration  of  EngUsh  real  estate  descended  when  personal 
legatees  would  be  disappointed  by  the  payment  of  creditors 
out  of  their  fund,  these  legatees  may  be  declared  entitled  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  creditors  against  the  Scotch  real  estate. 
It  is  clear  that  in  Scotland  they  would  have  no  such  right ; 
and  to  me  it  seems  equally  clear  that  unless  they  have  such  a 
right  in  Scotland  the  law  of  England  cannot  give  it  to  them. 
It  is  admitted,  as  I  imderstand,  that  the  burthen  of  liability  to 
debts,  so  far  as  relates  to  real  estate,  can  only  be  created  by 
the  leoi  loci  rei  sitce ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  burthen  may 
be  laid  on  real  estate  on  which  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  lex  loci 
rei  sitce  by  an  indirect  equity  in  favour  of  the  legatees,  because 
the  creditors  who  have  been  paid  might  have  pursued  their 
own  rights  against  the  real  estate  without  waiting,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  see  whether  there  was  personal  estate  or  not.  It 
seems  quite  impossible  that  this  can  be  correct ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  as  against  the  real  estate  in  Scotland  the  Courts 
of  England  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all.  Any  jui-isdiction  which 
they  can  exercise  as  to  the  real  estate  in  Scotland  can  only  he  through 
the  medium  of  some  personal  equity  attaching  to  the  oinier  in 
ScA)tland  oftliat  real  estate^  who,  in  this  case,  is  the  Scotch  heir  ? 
What  is  tJuU  personal  equity  t  There  is  no  fiduciary  relation. 
What  right  have  these  legatees,  upon  the  footing  of  personal 
equity,  to  say  that  the  heir  shall  not  enjoy  the  Scotch  real 

(a)  L.  R.  8  Ch.  p.  348. 
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estate  as  the  law  of  Scotland  rives  it   to  him,  or   that  any     I'-^Rt  ii. 

l*ll.fil*12RTY 

burthen  shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  thrown  upon  that  real       

estate  in  their  favour,  which  would  not  be  imposed  by  the  law     Cap^^l^ 

of  Scotland  ?     It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  this  Court  cannot  jurisdietion 

fouoid  any  such  equity  upon  the  accident  of  this  heir-at-law  beinf/  "*  ^o  Land, 

before  it  as  a  party  to  the  suit.     The  equity  must  be  founded 

upon  some  higher  principle.     The  fallacy  which  pervaded  the 

whole  of  the  argument  for  the  respondent  was  this,  that  it  was 

assumed  that  the  Scotch  estate  was  properly  brought  into  this 

court  as  the  fontm  of  administration.     But  without  first  show-  Kquity  must 

ing  what  this  Court  has  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Scotch  real  g^me  contract 

estate,  and  why  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  proposition  is  not  «>•  trust 

made  out.      There  are,  in  point  of  fact  ^  no  debts  to  be  paid  out  of 

the  Scotch  real  estate;  there  are  nx)  trusts  to  be  executed  as  to  the 

Scotch  real  estate;  tliere  is  no  contract  to  be  enforced  as  to  the  Scotch 

real  estate" 

The  rule  which  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  from  the  decision 
of  Lord  Selbome  just  quoted  (with  which  Lord  Justice  Mellish 
concurred),  is,  that  in  order  to  affect  real  estate  situate  abroad  creating  a 
with  an  equity  which  does  not  attach  to  it  by  the  lex  loci  rei  between  tiie 
sUa^,  there    must  be  a  privity  shown  to  exist  between  the  parties 
parties  seeking  to  establish  the  equity  and  the  owner  of  that 
real  estate,  and  that  it  must  be   a  privity  which  arises  either 
from   contract  or  from   the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relation 
between  the  parties.     According  to  the  case  just  cited,(«)  it  cognizable  Uy 
is  also    necessary    that    the   defendant   at   least  should    be  cour"5 
domiciled  in  this  country,  or  that   the  contract  out  of  which 
the    privity    arises    should    have    been    entered    into    here. 
Mr.  Westlake  says  that  it   may  probably  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  s^  it  is  certainly  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of 
sovereignty,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English   Courts  will 
not  be  exercised  as  to  persons  domiciled  abroad,  and  as  to 
their  conduct  abroad,  even   though  process  may  have  been 
served  on  them  here.(&)     And  this   being  a  general  rule,  it 
would  be  so  d  fortiori  in  cases  relating  to  real  estate  situate 
Abroad,    which    there    would    be    no    pretence    for   affecting 
indirectly    through    the   person    of    the   owner,    unless    that  . 
owner  were  either  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  had 
entered  into  a  contract  within  its  limits  in  relation  to  the 
real  estate  which  it  was  sought  to  affect. 

(a)  Coohney  v.  Ander^on^  31  Beav.  452  ;  Blahe  v.  Blake^  18  W.  R.  944 ;  Jfatth/pi 
Y.  OtUUziHy  L.  B.  18  Eq.  340. 

(b)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  127  ;  see  the  cases  cited  in  Hendrick  v.  Wmtd, 
9  W.  R.  588. 
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Pakt  IL         Bat  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  as  to  those  cases  wh»e  the 

P^^rnrr.    j^  ^^  positively  excludes  the  operation  of  the  equitable 

Ciip.  VL     doctrine  on  which  the  English  Court  is  asked  to  act  in  pe¥^ 

jmriMdiHifm  fonoM.     In  such  a  csse  the  English   Court  will  decline   to 

at  to  Land,   interkre,  in  accordance  with   the  dictum  of  Lord  Campbell 

(died  above),  that  a  decree  should  not  be  made  which  would 

be  treated  in  the  ritu$  as  bnUum  /ulnun.(a) 

Eriuitiiw  Subject  to  these  restrictions,  there  have  been   abundant 

enUfKtsd.        examples  of  equities  being  enforced  in  relation  to  real  estate 

situate  abroad.    Thus,  trusts  will  be  enforced,  though  affecting 

foreign  lands/Z^)  accounts  taken  between  tenants  in  common 

for  waste  and  generally ,(<;)  and  contracts  for  sale  ordered  to  be 

specifically  per{brmed.(^     But  foreign  boundaries  will  not  be 

settled,(e)  nor  will  partition  of  foreign  lands  be  decreed,(/)  nor 

will  an  issue  be  directed  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  of  lands 

lying  out  of  the  jurisdiction,(|^)  nor  will  discovery  be  granted 

in  aid  of  a  suit  abroad  to  recover  foreign  land,(A)  nor  will 

mortgagees  of  foreign  realty  be  restrained  from  suing  in  the 

country  where  it  is  situate  to  enforce  their  security,  although 

the  mortgagor  is  a  company  in  process  of  being  wound  up  in 

England.(i)     The  ground  of  the  last  decision  appears  to  have 

been,  that  the  party  asking  for  the  injunction  could  appear 

before  the   foreign   tribunal,  and  assert  his  rights  there,  the 

proceedings  abroad  being  also  prior  in  point  of  date.     There 

was,  however,  authority  cited  for  restraining  a  foreign  action 

under  analogous  circumstances,  where  immovables  were  not 

concemed.(y)     On  similar  principles,  a  suit  to  enforce  a  lien 

on  real  estate  in  Prussia  cannot  be  sustained  unless  there  is 

some  privity  of  contract  between  the  parties  to  it.     In  such 

a  case,  a  declaration  of  lien  will  be  made,  and  the  Court  will 

(a)  Martin  v.  Martin,  2  R.  &  My.  507 ;  and  per  Lord  Campbell  in  Morris  t. 
(^tambert,  3  De  G.  F.  k  J.  5S4,  585  ;  J^  parte  Pollard^  Mont.  &  Gh.  239 ;  Ex  parte 
HoWiattsen,  gCh,  722  ;  Coate  v.  JecJuy  13  Eq.  597. 

(b)  Kildare  v.  Eugtace,  i  Vem.  422. 

(jd)  Carteret  v.  Petty,  2  Swans.  323,  n.  ;  Roherdean  y.  Botu,  i  Atk.  543. 

Iji)  Archer  v.  Preston,  1  Vem  77  ;  Jaekton  v.  Petrie,  10  Ves.  164 ;  see  note  to 
Penn  v.  Baltimore,  i  Tud.  L.  C.  1047,  for  further  examples. 

(e)  Penn  v.  Baltimore,  1  Yes.  Sen.  444  ;  see  Tulloch  v.  Hartley,  i  Y.  &  G.  G.  G. 
114. 

(/)  (Jartwright  v.  Pettus,  2  Gh.  Gas.  214. 

(^)  Pike  V.  Hoare,  2  Eden,  182. 


(k)  Reiner  v.  Saliskury,  2  Gh.  D.  378. 

[J)  JSx  parte  Tait,  L. 
Gh.  D.  605,  767,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  leave  of  the  Gourt  of 


(i)  Moor  V.  Anglo-Italian  Bank,  10  Gh.  D.  681. 

IJ)  Ex  parte  Tait,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  311.    In  Ex  parte  Rogers,  In  re  Bouetead,  16 


Bankruptcy  ought  to  have  been  obtained,  before  issuing  a  colonial  sequestration 
against  real  estate  of  the  bankrupt  in  a  colony.  Persons  who  have  submitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  by  appearing  as  petitioners,  or  proving  as  creditors,  in  the  winding 
up  of  a  company,  will  however  be  restrained  from  proceeding  abroad,  In  re  Belfast 
Shipowners  (1894),  i  L.  Rep.  321  ;  in  re  Oriental  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Gh.  557.  See 
Part  IV.,  chap.  xi.  infra. 


of  rules  of 
ventie. 
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in  some  cases  appoint  a  receiver ;  but  it  will  be  left  to  the     part  ii. 
plaintijff   to    make    it   available,  if  he  can,  by  means  of  the    ^^^^"^^^' 
foreign    tribimals.(a)     In    the    case    of   Holmes  v.  Begina  (b)     Cap.  vi. 
certain  lands  in  the  colonies  were  vested  in  the  Queen  by  an  jurisdiction 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  it  was  held  that  the  ^  ^  ^^' 
Courts  of  this  country,  acting  in  personarriy  had  not  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  a  petition  of  right  in  respect  of  such  lands,  praying 
for  a  reconveyance  of   part  of   them  to  the  suppliants  on 
equitable  grounds.     A  power  was  formerly  assumed  of  granting 
sequestrations  against  the  estates  of  defendants  situated  in 
Ireland,(c)  but  these  cases  are  of  doubtful  authority,  and  the 
observations  of  Lord  Brougham  on  the  judgment  in  the  latter 
case,  in  Fortarlington  v.  S<mlhy,{d)  show   that  they  would  not 
now  be  followed.     In  the  later  case  of  Whitaker  v.  Forhe8,(e)  it  Abolition 
was  held  that  an  action  of  debt  for  a  rent-charge  on  lands 
situate  in  Australia  was  not  maintainable  in  England,  but  this 
was   on  the  ground  that  such  an  action  was  local  and  not 
transitory  in  its  nature,  and   that  the   rules  of  venvs,  which 
had  not  then  been  abolished,  would  prevent  it  from  being 
tried  anywhere  but  in  the  forum  situs.     It  was  contended  in 
that  case,  in  the  argument  on  appeal,  that  the  rule  as  to  an 
action  for  rent-charge  being  local  did  not  apply  to  cases  where 
the  land  was  situated  out  of  England  ;  but  Lord  Cairns  denied 
that  there  was,  either  in  principle  or  authority,  any  ground 
for  such  a  proposition.     In  Phillips  v.  Uyre  (/)  Willes,  J.,  said  : 
"  Our  courts  are  said  to  be  more  open  to  admit  actions  foimded 
upon  foreign  transactions  than  those  of  any  European  country ; 
but  there  are  restrictions  in  respect  of  locality,  which  exclude 
some    foreign    causes   of    action   altogether — ^namely,   those 
which   would    be    local   if  they  arose  in   England,  such    as 
trespass  to  land   (DotUson  v.  MatthewSy  4  T.  R.  503)."     These 
particular  restrictions,  in  respect   of    venibe,  have  now  been 
removed  by  the  Judicature  Act,    1875,  Order  xxxvi.  r.    i. 
In  the  case   of  Buenos  Ayres  Railvxiy  Co.  v.  Northern  Rail- 
way of  Buenos  Ayres  Co,,{g)  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  com- 
panies were  both  registered  and  had  their  offices  in  England, 
and  the  action  was  brought  on  a  contract  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  land  and  buUdings  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.     The  statement  of  defence  alleged  these 

(a)  KorriM  v.  Chambres,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  285.      (J)  31  L.  J.  Ch.  58  ;  2  J.  &  H.  527. 

(c)  Arglaue  v.  Muscfiampy  i  Vern.  75  ;  Fryer  v.  Bernard^  2  P.  Wms.  261. 

Id)  3  My.  &  K.  109.  (e)  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  583 ;  I  C.  P.  D.  51. 

(/)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  I,  28.  See  now  British  South  Africa  Co,  v.  Compania  de 
AfozamHgue  (1893),  A.C.  602  ;  in/rdy  p.  197. 

O)  L.  R.  (187$),  3  Q.  B.  D.  210.  Cf.  Re  Madrid,  4'e.,  Co.,  3  De  O.  &  S.  127; 
^.C.  2  Mac.  &  G.  169  ;  Butt  v.  Afonteanat,  z  K.  &  J.  98. 
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Pabt  II.     facts,  and  further  that  both  companies  were  domiciled  in  the 

BOPERTY.    ^jgeujjjjg    RepubUc,  where  the  alleged  contract  was  made, 

Cap.  VI.      and  that  the  Government  of  that  State  had  "  assumed  juris- 

juriidictian   diction "  in  the  matter.     It  was  contended  that,  as  the  claim 

ai  to  Zand,  of  the  plfuntifTs  related   to  immovable  property  and  rights 

incident  to  immovable  property  situated  in  a  foreign  country, 

the  High  Court  of  Justice  had  not  jurisdiction  over  the  same, 

and  that  for  it  to  assume  to  adjudicate  thereon  would  under 

the   above    circumstances  be   a  violation  of  the   comity  of 

nations.     A  further   contention  was   set   up   that   the   claim 

could  not  be  conveniently  disposed  of  in  England,  inasmuch 

as  the  contract  sued  on  had  been  made  abroad,  and  was 

therefore   subject  to  the   law  of   the  locus  c<mtractua.     This 

defence  was  held  bad  on  demurrer,  Mellor,  J.,  saying  that 

there  was  nothing  in  it  to  establish  that  jurisdiction  over  the 

subject-matter  of  the  claim  was,  either  by  law  or  by  contract 

of  the  parties,  vested  exclusively  in  the  Courts  of  the  Argentine 

Republic. 

TruBts  It  was  sfdd  above  that  trusts  respecting  lauds  out  of  the 

w^antragteea  jurisdiction  will  be  enforced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, but  this 

justidttbie.      will  obviously  be   so  only  when  the  trustees  are  persons  on 

whom  the  Court  can  effectually  act,  and  if  there  are  no  such 

trustees,  no  trust  can  be  settled   or  enforced.     In   New  v. 

BonaJcer  (a)  a  testator  gave  certain  funds  to  the  President  and 

Vice-President   of  the    United  States   and    the  Governor  of 

Fennsylvania,  to  build  and  endow  a  college  for  special  purposes 

in  Pennsylvania.  The  trustees  having  disclaimed,  Malins,  V.-C, 

refused  to  attempt  to  settle  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of 

the  trust,  and  held  that  the  funds  bequeathed  fell  into  the 

residuary  estate.     The  ground,  however,  of  the  decision  was 

rather  the  principle  of  Attorney-General  v.  ^urge,Qt)  that  it  does 

not  fall  within  the  province  or  power  of  the  Court  to  see  to  the 

administration  of  a  foreign  charity,  than  the  fact  that  the  trust 

contemplated  the  acquisition  and  holdit^  of  foreign  land  for  a 

particular  purpose. 

Interference        With  regard  to  injunctions  to  restrain  proceedii:^  abroad 

in  uie*/m^"m    for  the  recovery  of  real  estate,  the  Court  will  grant  them  at  its 

litKi.  discretion,  if  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  all  the  matters  in 

1  in  England,  and  the  parties 

controlled  by  it  e£f<ectually.(e) 

Tope   V.  CanKgie,{d)    a   British 

rsonal  estate,  both  in  England 

<»)  19  B«T.  597. 
(*)  t-  B.  1  Ch.  3ao. 
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the  Netherlands,  died  domiciled  in  England,  leaving  a    pabt  il 
which  he  gave  to  trustees  all  his  property  here  and       ^^^^^^' 
t  as  to  his  foreign  property  only  so  far  as  he  could     Cap.  vi. 
according  to  the  lex  rei  sitce.     A  decree  was  made  jurUdiction 
'  the  administration  of  his  estate,  and  subse-    ^  to  Land, 
•i    his    children   instituted  proceedings  in  the 
^  tur  the  administration  of  his  real  and  personal 
:   I  licit   country.     It  was  held  by  Ejiight  Bruce,  V.-C, 
ii«'  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  ought  to  be  restrained 
the  personal  estate,  but  not  as  to  the  realty,  leaving  them 
ho    carried    on    separately   as   to    that,   if   possible;  but 
Turner,    V.-C,   thought   that  the    proceedings   ought    to  be 
restrained  as  to  the  real  estate  abroad  also,  on  the  analogy  of 
Banbury  v.  Bimbury.(a) 

The  balance  of  authority,  however,  is  certainly  against  any 
interference  with  the  forum  sittis,  so  far  as  regards  realty, 
though  the  jurisdiction  has  always  been  asserted.  The 
question  was  much  discussed  in  Carron  Iron  Company  v. 
Afadaren,(b)  where  the  cases  on  the  subject  are  carefully 
examined  by  Lord  St.  Leonards.  In  BusKby  v.  Mwnday,{c) 
proceedings  in  Scotland  on  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  were 
restrained  by  Sir  John  Leach,  on  the  groimd  that  the  validity 
of  the  bond  could  best  be  decided  in  England ;  but  a  similar 
injunction  was  dissolved  by  Lord  Eldon  in  Kennedy  v.  Ca88ili8y(d) 
imder  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  though  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied  as  to  the  jurisdiction.  So  in  Jones  v.  Geddes,{e) 
an  injunction  had  been  granted  against  a  heritable  bond 
creditor  who  was  proceeding  in  Scotland  against  the  assignees 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  obligor,  who  had  real  estate  there.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  dissolved  the  injunction  upon  a  simple  considera- 
tion of  the  balance  of  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the 
different  courses  of  action,  but  here  also  the  jurisdiction  was 
fully  recognised.  And  citing  Mliot  v.  Lord  Minto,{f)  Lord 
St.  Leonards  says :  "  Of  course  questions  of  Scotch  law-:— for 
example,  the  right  of  Scotch  estates  to  be  exonerated  out  of 
the  personal  estate — must  be  decided  according  to  Scotch  law ; 
and  if  practicable,  in  a  complicated  case,  by  the  Courts  in 
Scotland."  In  cases,  however,  where  litigation  is  pending  in 
England,  and  complete  relief  may  be  had  here,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  restrain  foreign  proceedings  taken  by  a  party  to 

(a)  Bwkfmry  v.  BunJbury^  I  Beav.  318.  {h)  5  H.  L.  C.  416. 

(c)  5  Madd.  297.  U)  2  Swans.  313. 

{e)  I  Phill.  724 ;  Wedderhum  v.  Wedderhum^  4  My.  k  Cr.  585. 
(/)  6  Madd.  16. 
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Part  II.  the  suit,  as  a  vexatious  harassing  of  the  opposite  party.(a) 
EOPEBTY.  r^Yxis  was  tho  ground  of  the  decisions  in  Harrison  v.  (himey  (b) 
Cap.  vl     and  Beckford  v.  KemUe»(c)     In  Harrison  v.  Ghimey  a  decree  had 


JuHtdictian  been  obtained  for  the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  deed  for  the 
M  to  Land,  benefit  of  creditors,  and  a  receiver  of  real  estates  in  England 
and  Ireland  had  been  appointed.  Some  of  the  trustees  having 
filed  a  bill  in  Ireland  for  executing  the  trusts  of  the  same 
deed,  Lord  Eldon  restrained  them  from  prosecuting  that  suit, 
on  the  ground  that  it  sought  the  same  relief  as  might  be  had 
under  the  decree  obtained  in  this  country.  In  Beckford  v. 
Kemhle,  after  a  decree  in  this  country  for  an  account  on  a  bill 
to  redeem  a  West  Indian  mortgage.  Sir  John  Leach  would  not 
allow  the  mortgagee  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  the  forwm  situs  for 
foreclosing  the  same  mortgage,  on  the  ground  that  full  relief 
might  be  obtained  under  the  decree  in  this  country.  The 
point  arose  more  recently  in  Baillie  v.  Baillie,(d)  but  though  an 
injunction  was  granted  in  that  case,  Malins,  Y.-C,  expressly 
said  that  the  question  there  was  only  about  the  personal  estate 
of  a  domicUed  EngUshman,  and  that  he  was  not  interfering 
with  any  remedy  that  might  exist  in  Scotland  against  the  feal 
estate  situated  there  of  the  testator. 
Equity  not  A  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Westlake  (Priv.  Int.  Law, 

repugnwit^  §  ^4)  between  cases  where  the  equity  binding  on  the  person, 
to  the  lew  and  enforced  by  the  English  Court,  does  not  exist  by  the  law 
situs.  ^£  ^j^^  sittcs,  and  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  excluded  by  it. 

Where  the  Court  acts  upon  foreign  lands,  it  does  so,  as 
explained  in  Cranston  v.  Joh7iston,(e)  through  the  conscience  of 
the  person  whom  it  has  the  power  and  duty  of  controlling ; 
and  it  is  immaterial  if  the  special  equity  to  be  enforced  has  no 
existence  in  the  eye  of  the  lex  sitvs,  with  which,  as  to  the  kind 
of  remedy  applicable  to  the  curcumstances,  the  Euglish  law  is 
not  likely  to  coincide.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  JBx  parte 
Pollard,  lie  Court7uy,(f)  where  an  equitable  mortgage,  according 
to  English  law,  was  effected  by  depositing  the  title-deeds  of 
real  estate  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  mortgage 
could  be  enforced,  although  it  was  found  in  the  special  case 
that  by  the  Scotch  law  no  lien  or  mortgage  was  created  by  the 
deposit  The  principle  of  this  case  was  followed  in  £x  parte 
HoUhausen,  Re  8cheH>Ur,{g)  with  respect  to  property  situated  at 
Shanghai,  in  China,  though  no  conflict  with  the  lex  situs  there 

{a)  Per  Lord  Cranworth,  5  H.  L.  C.  437. 

(*)  2  J.  &  W.  563.  (c)  I  Sim.  &  S.  7. 

(<rj  L.  R.  5  Eq.  175.  {e)  3  Vee.  170. 

(/)  Mont.  &  Ch.  23^ ;  see*  Ooote  y.  Jeelu^  L.  B.  13  Eq.  597. 

(g)  L.  R.  9  Ch.  722. 


um 
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arose,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  contract  was  to  be  Pabt  ii. 
governed  by  English  or  Prussian  law,  having  been  entered  into  ^^Q^^^'''^- 
by  correspondence  between  parties  resident  in  London  and  Cap.  vi. 
Prussia  respectively.  But  in  Martin  v.  Martin  (a)  a  post-  JtirUdict 
nuptial  settlement  of  land  in  Demerara  invalid  by  the  law  of  '^^  to  Land, 
that  colony,  was  held  ineJSectual  as  against  a  subsequent  mort- 
gagee with  notice,  on  the  groimd  that  the  law  of  Demerara 
expressly  prevented  the  settlement  from  operating  so  as  to 
diminish  the  absolute  ownership  and  control  of  the  husband 
and  wife  over  the  estate.  The  principle  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  m  JSx  parte  Borrodaile,  lie  Ruckerjijb)  where  an 
equitable  mortgage,  by  the  deposit  of  title-deeds,  of  slaves  in 
Antigua,  was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  of 
the  colony  declared  void  the  creation  of  any  interest  in  slaves 
— at  that  time  real  property — unless  the  title  was  made 
apparent  by  the  intervention  of  certain  forms,  which  in  that 
case  had  been  disregarded.  The  distinction  between  this  case 
and  that  of  Ex  parte  Pollard  just  referred  to,  is  apparent  on 
comparing  the  two,  And  in  Waterhouse  v.  Stansfield  (c) 
Turner,  V.-C,  said  that  when  the  law  of  a  foreign  country 
placed  a  restraint  upon  the  alienation  of  property  situated 
there,  an  equity  arising  here  on  a  contract  respecting  such 
property  could  not  be  enforced  against  the  lex  rei  sitce. 

Trespasses  to  foreign  land  give  rise  to  no  cause  of  action  injuries  to 
cognizable  in   an  English    Court ;    and  no  legal  proceedings  [^^^^les 
based   on  such  trespasses    will   be    entertained,  whether  for  —whether 
damages,  injunction,  or    a  declaration  of  title.(rf)     Until  the  I'n^ng^ish 
year  1875,  the   question  was  obscured  by  the  distinction  in  Courts. 
English  law  between  local  and  transitory  actions,  which  was 
finally  removed  by  the  Judicature  Act ;  but  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  just  cited,  was  based  upon  general  principles, 
and  establishes  a  definite  rule. 

ITie  earlier  cases  were  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity ; 
and  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  the  artificial  rules  of  English  law 
as  to  venTie  were  relied  upon,  rather  than  any  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  In  Skinner  v.  The  East  India  Company j(e)  which  was 
decided  in  1665,  it  was  solemnly  laid  down  that  no  action 
lay  in  England  for  torts  to  real  property  or  fixtures  abroad ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  case(/)  Lord  Mansfield  took  a  distinction 
between  actions  concerning  the  title  to  or  possession  of  foreign 
realty,  and  those  for  damages  based  on  an  injury  to  foreign 

{a)  2  Buss,  k  My.  507.  {b)  2  Mont.  &  Ayr.  398. 

{c)  10  Hare,  259  ;  see  2  Hare,  i,  8,  12. 

{d)  British  South  Africa  Co.  y.  Campania  de  Mozambique  (1893),  A.  C.  602. 
{e)  Cited  Cowp.  167.  (/)  Mogtyn  v.  Fabrigoi,  Cowp.  180. 
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Pabt  II.  realty,  and  referred  to  an  action  which  had  come  before  him 
opEBTY.  ^j^g^  ^  captain  in  the  English  navy  who  had  pulled  down 
Cap.  VI.  some  houses  in.  Nova  Scotia,  and  which  he  had  ruled  was 
Jurisdiction  maintainable.  In  Doulson  v.  McMhewsXp)  however,  although 
as  to  Zand.  Lord  Mansfield's  dicta  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Court,  they  were  distinctly  overruled,  and  it  was  decided  again 
that  no  action  lay  in  this  country  for  trespass  to  realty  situate 
abroad.  Shortly  after  the  restrictions  as  to  vemie  were 
removed,  the  same  question  arose  in  the  Probate  and 
Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court,(6)  where  an  English 
company,  possessed  of  a  pier  in  Spain,  instituted  a  cause  of 
damage  against  an  EngUsh  ship  for  negUgently  injuring  it : 
but  the  ship  having  been  released  from  arrest  upon  an  agree- 
ment that  the  liabilities  of  the  parties  should  be  decided  in 
the  English  Courts,  the  owners  were  prevented  from  setting 
up  any  objection  to  the  jurisdiction.  In  deciding  that  the  law 
of  Spain  must  govern  the  case,  Mellish,  L.J.,  used  the  following 
expressions(c) : — *'  If  that  is  the  rule  respecting  personal 
wrongs  and  respecting  wrongs  to  personal  property  " — ic,  that 
no  action  can  be  maintained  in  England  for  a  wrongful  act, 
unless  it  is  wrongful  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was 
committed,  as  well  as  by  English  law — *'  it  seems  to  me  d  fortiori 
that  it  must  be  the  rule  as  to  wrongful  acts  to  real  or  immov- 
able property  in  a  foreign  coimtry.  Whether  the  rule  as  to 
wrongful  acts  to  immovable  property  in  a  foreign  coimtry  does 
not  go  still  further,  and  prevent  an  action  from  being  brought 
at  all,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  in 
this  case ;  because,  having  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties 
and  the  agreement  that  has  been  come  to,  no  objection  to  the 
jurisdiction  could  be  taken."  And  James,  L.J.,  said  in  the 
same  case,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  agreement,  very  grave 
difficulties  indeed  might  have  arisen  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  to  entertain  any  action  or  proceedings  whatever  with 
Effect  of  respect  to  injuries  done  to  foreign  soil.  It  would  indeed  seem 
of^uiea  of  ^^^^>  t-hat  a  mere  alteration  in  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
renne.  English  Courts  could  not  operate  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 

beyond  the  limits  which  were  formerly  laid  down,  if  those  limits 
were  originally  defined  not  only  by  the  necessities  of  procedure, 
but  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  which  English  law 
recognises.  Whether,  however,  the  law  of  nations  did  thus 
define  them  appears  very  doubtful  when  the  unlimited  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  personal  torts,  to  which  the  rules  of  ventie 

(a)  4  T.  R.  503. 

(b)  The  M.  Moxham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107.  {c)  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  p.  112. 
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did  not  apply  is  considered.  According  to  Mellish,  L.J.,  in  the  pabt  ii. 
judgment  from  which  quotation  has  just  been  made,  it  is  an  ^^^^^^^^' 
established  principle  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  the  Cap.  vi. 
Courts  of  England  on  account  of  a  wrongful  act  either  to  a  jurisdiction 
person  or  personal  property,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  ^  *^  ^^^ 
of  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  act  is  wrongful  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  committed,  and  also  wrongful  by  the 
law  of  this  country.(a)  Thus,  in  Phillips  v.  JSyrCy  where  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  had  been  taken  away,  and  his  wrong- 
doing purged,  by  the  law  of  the  coimtry  where  the  tortious  act 
was  committed,  it  was  held  that  no  action  could  be  brought  in 
this  coimtry.  This  limitation,  however,  is  not  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion at  all ;  but  results  merely  from  the  principle  that  the 
tortious  nature  of  an  act  must  be  measured  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  done,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  forum  where 
the  claim  for  damages  is  made.(^)  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Story  (§  554)  it  appears  to  be  the  American  view 
that  an  action  for  personal  damages,  though  founded  on  a 
tort  to  foreign  immovables,  is  not  confined  to  the  forwm  rei 
sitcB.  Nor  do  the  reasons  given  in  the  English  cases  before  the 
abolition  of  venue  in  any  instance  go  beyond  the  necessities  of 
English  procedure.  In  the  language  already  cited  from  the 
judgment  of  Willes,  J.,  in  Phillips  v.  Eyrey{c)  there  is  plainly 
nothing  which  necessarily  means  more  than  that  actions  for 
torts  to  foreign  realty  cannot  be  tried,  because  the  rules  of 
venue  prevent  them  from  coming  before  the  Court.  In  Mostyn 
V.  Fdbrigas(d)  Lord  Mansfield  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  formal 
and  a  substantial  distinction  as  to  the  locality  of  trials.  The 
substantial  distinction  is,  where  the  eJSect  of  the  judgment 
cannot  be  had,  if  the  action  is  laid  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
formal  distinction  is  that  which  arises  from  the  mode  of  trial, 
and  excludes  certain  actions  by  means  of  the  rules  of  venue. 
And  by  way  of  example,  it  was  said,  that  there  might  be  a 
solid  distinction  of  locality,  if  an  action  were  brought  relative 
to  an  estate  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  question  was  a 
matter  of  title  only,  and  not  of  damages.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  rule  as  to  venue  was  in  Lord  Mansfield's  mind 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  trial  by  an  English  Court  of  an  action 
for  injury  to  foreign  realty.(e)     The  execution  of  the  judgment 

{a)  The  M,  Moxham^  L.  B.  I  P.  D.  107,  11 1  ;  Phillipjt  v.  Fynt,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  i  ; 
Ihe  Halley^  L.  B.  2  P.  C.  193  ;  General  Steam  Natigation  Co,  v.  Ouillon,  1 1  M.  ft 
W.  877,  895  ;  Mogtyn  v.  Fabri^aey  i  Sm.  L.  C.  658  ;  Scott  v.  Seymour^  i  H.  &  C. 
219  ;  31  L.  J.  Ex.  457  ;  Bulloch  v.  Cairdy  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  276,  and  infra, 

(6)  Vide  in/rdy  chap.  ix.  (ii.).  {c)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  I,  28  ;  antey  p.  193. 

(d)  Cowp.  161  ;  I  Sm.  L.  G.  658,  680. 

{e)  See,  however,  DouUon  v.  Mattheioif  4  T.  B.  503. 
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Service 
out  of  the 
jurisdiction. 


Part  II.    in  such  an  action,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  brought  when 

pboperty.  proper  service  is  effected  on  the  defendant,  and  execution  can 

Cap.  VI.     only  issue  on  his  person  or  property  within  the  jurisdiction, 

J^^^T^^^r^  cannot  interfere  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  foreign  Power, 

M  to  Land,    as  it  would  in  an  action  for  the  title  to  or  possession  of  land* 

An  injury  to  land  is  in  fact  a  personal  injury  to  its  owner,  and 

is  no  more  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  Court,  on 

general  principles,  than  other  personal  injuries  are.     The  real 

objection  to  entertaining  such  an  action  appears  to  be  that  it 

involves  the  necessity  of  deciding  as  to  the  title  or  proprietary 

right.(a) 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  non-British  subject,  notice  of  the  writ)  is  governed 
by  Order  xi.  r.  i,  of  the  Judicature  Act  Rules  ;  which  provides 
as  follows : 

"  I.  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons  or 
notice  of  a  writ  of  summons  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Court  or  a  judge  whenever 

(a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is 
land  situate  within  the  jurisdiction,  with 
or  without  rents  or  profits. 

(b)  Any  act,  deed,  will,  or  contract,  obligation 
or  liability  affecting  land  or  hereditaments 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to 
be  construed,  rectified,  set  aside,  or  enforced 
in  the  action. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  contract  to  pay  rent  is  not  a  con- 
tract, &c.,  "  affecting  land  "  within  (b).(6)  But  where  the  action 
sought  to  recover  compensation  for  tenant  right  according  to 
the  local  custom  imder  which  the  land  was  demised,  it  was 
held  to  be  within  the  rule,  and  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
was  ordered,  (c) 

SUMMARY. 

JURISDICTION  AS  TO  REAL  PROPERTY  (INCLUDING  CHATTELS  REAL) 

SITUATE   ABROAD. 


p.  184. 


The  jurisdiction  over  real  or  immovable  property,  abstracted 
from  the  acts  and  contracts  of  the  persons  who  deal  with  it, 
belongs  to  the  forum  sitiis  alone,  which  will  administer  the  lex 
sitvs  in  exercising  it. 

(a)  See  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Herschell,  in  British  South  Africa  Co.  v.  Com- 
pania  de  Mozambiqve  (1893),  A.  C.  at  p.  625. 

(h)  Agnew  v.  Vther,  14  Q.  B.  D.  78  ;  decided  on  appeal  on  different  grounds,  51 
L.  T.  Rep.  752. 

{c)  Kaye  v.  Sutherlarid^  20  Q.  B.  D.  147. 
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And    this  general  principle  will  prevent  an  action  from     Part  li. 
being  maintained  in  England  for   the  possession  of  or  pro-     ^^J^'^- 
perty  in  foreign  land,  or  discovery  being  obtained  in  aid  of     Cap.  vi. 
such  action  abroad,  independently  of  any  rule  of  procedure,  pp  185-197. 
such  as  those  which  formerly  prevailed  with  respect  to  veniL^. 

But  where  a  personal  equity,  resulting  either  from  a  trust 
or  a  contract  over  which  an  English  Court  has  jurisdiction, 
and  not  excluded  by  the  law  of  the  sitiis,  attaches  to  an 
individual  who  is  before  the  English  Court  or  can  be  brought 
before  it,  the  English  Court  will  indirectly  aifect  foreign  land 
by  acting  in  personam,  i.e.,  upon  the  conscience  of  its  own 
justiciable. 

Thus,  by  the  enforcement  of  such  an  equity,  the  title  to  the 
property  in  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of  foreign  land  may 
be  indirectly  transferred. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  land,  or  to  p*  i93- 
the  rights  that  are  incident  to  its  possession,  will  not  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court,  if  the  contract  is  one  with 
which  it  is  otherwise  competent  to  deal ;  at  any  rate,  unless  it 
is  shown  that  the  Courts  of  the  situs  have  already  and  properly 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  claim. 

Where  such  an  equity  as  that  defined  exists,  the  English  pp-  i94i  '95 
Court  will  at   its  discretion  restrain  by  injunction  proceed- 
ings abroad  with  respect   to  the  foreign   land   to  which   it 
relates. 

But  it  seems  that  where  the  equity  is  absolutely  repugnant  p-  ^9^. 
to  the  lex  situs,  the  English  Court  will  not  enforce  it,  though 
it  would  have  done  so  had  the  equity  in  question  been  merely 
non-existent  by  that  law. 

There  is  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  for  trespass  pp-  197-200. 
to  foreign  land,  whether  the  remedy  sought  be  damages,  or  an 
injunction,  or  a  declaration  of  title. 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  actions  affecting  land  is  p.  200. 
governed  by  Order  xi.  r.  i  (Judicature  Acts). 

(ii.)  Nature  and  Incidents  of  Immovahle  Property  and  Realty, 

It  has  been  already  said  that  a  general  consent  exists  as 
to  the  principle  that  real  or  immovable  property  is  subject 
exclusively  to  the  law  of  the  Grovernment  within  whose  terri- 
tory it  is  situate.  The  authorities  cited  by  Story  for  this 
general  proposition  are  very  numerous,(a)  but  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  consider  what  are  the  directions  in  which  this 

•  (a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  428. 
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pabt  II.     lex  situs  is  allowed  exclusive  operation,  and  how  far  it  extends. 
BOPEETY.    j^  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  last  section  that 
Cap.  VI.     there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  exclusive  action  claimed 
for  it  is  interfered  with. 
Lex  s\tu$  (a)  Nature  of  Bealty, — The  lex  situs,  in  the  first  place,  must 

w^t  w«        decide  what  things  and  appurtenances  are  so  closely  connected 
immovables,   with  the  soil  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  realty,  though  not 
themselves  land  in  anything  but  a  legal  sense.     Of  these  some 
are  so  universally  regarded  in  this  light,  as  easements  and 
rent-charges,  for  example,  that  no  special  mention  need  be 
made   of    them;    but   with   regard   to   other   things   whose 
character  is  more  doubtful,  it  is  laid  down  by  Story  (a)  that 
the  question  is  not  so  much  what  are,  or  ought  to  be  deemed 
ex  sud  ruttura,  movables,  as  what  are  deemed  so  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  they  are  situated ;  and  that  to  ascertain  what 
is  immovable  property  and  what  is  not,  recourse  must  be  had 
in  all  cases  to  the  lex  rei  sita:.     The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Westlake 
(Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  75)  for  the  same  principle  (&)  scarcely  seems 
to  bear  out  the  proposition  to  its  full  extent,  since  the  decision 
of  Erskine,  C.-J.,  turned  chiefly  upon  5  Greo.  II.  c.  7,  s.  4,  which 
spoke  of  negroes  as  real  estate,  and  not  so  much  upon  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  by  the  law  of  Antigua,  where  they 
were  situated.     It   may,  however,   be   taken   generally,  that 
the  decision  of  the  lex  situs  is  universally  accepted  on  such 
questions.     In    Chatfidd    v.   Berchtoldt  {c)    the    question    was 
whether  a  rent-charge  piir  auier  vie  issuing  out  of  English 
Distinction     land  was  liable  to  legacy  duty  as  personal  estate  under  the 
movabieB       English  statutes  (14  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  s.  9 ;  i  Vict.  c.  26),  which 
and  personal   makes  estates  pur  auter  vie  applicable  as  personal  estate  in  the 
estate.  hands  of  executors  and  administrators,  and  it  was  held  on 

appeal  that  legacy  duty  was  payable  on  such  rent-charge. 
The  domicil  of  the  testatrix  being  Himgarian,  it  was  con- 
tended in  opposition  to  the  Crown  that  the  character  of 
personal  property  was  so  impressed  by  the  several  statutes 
upon  the  interest  in  question,  as  to  make  it  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  personal  property,  attached  to  the  domicil  and 
person  of  the  testatrix,  and  therefore  exempt  from  legacy  duty 
according  to  the  principle  of  Thomson  v.  Advocat€'Gencral,{d)  It 
was  held,  however,  that  the  English  law  only  made  it  personal 
property  for  the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  legacy  duty,  and 

(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  447. 

{h)  Ex  parte  Rucker,  3  D.  &  Ch.  704  ;  see  Smith  v.  Brown^  2  Salk.  666. 

(r)  L.  R.  7  Eq.  192 ;  see  also  Stewart  v.  Qamett^  3  Sim.  398. 

{d)  12  CI.  &  F.  I  ;  Wallace  y.  Attomey-Oeneral,  L.  B.  x  Ch.  i. 
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thut  except  in  this  limited  respect,  it  remained  realty.     In  the     p^bt  ii. 

Property* 

words  of  the  judgment,  it  lay  upon  the  respondent  to  show       

that  by  the  law  of  England  estates  pi^r  auter  vie  in  land  had  ^^'  ^^- 
been  converted  into  pure  personalty  or  movables,  and  he  did 
not  discharge  this  burden  by  showing  that  by  some  statutory 
provisions  in  some  cases  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  personal  estate.  But  it  was  taken  for  granted 
throughout  that  the  EngUsh  law  was  the  proper  test  by 
which  to  decide  the  real  or  personal  nature  of  the  interest 
in  question.  Almost  the  same  point  arose  in  Frdce  v.  Lord 
Carberyyia)  where  it  was  held  that  the  validity  of  a  testamentary 
disposition  of  an  English  leasehold  was  governed  by  the  law 
of  England,  and  not  by  that  of  the  testator's  domiciL  In  that 
case  a  testator  domiciled  in  Ireland  (to  which  the  Thellusson 
Act  does  not  extend)  devised  an  English  leasehold  to  trustees 
upon  trust  to  sell  and  hold  the  proceeds  upon  certain  trusts 
for  accumulation  invalid  by  the  Thellusson  Act ;  and  it  was 
held  that  these  trusts  were  invaUd  so  far  as  regarded  the 
English  leasehold,  though  valid  as  to  the  personal  estate, 
which  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  his  domiciL  It  was 
contended  that  the  English  law  regarded  leasehold  property 
as  personal  estate,  and  therefore  remitted  all  questions  con- 
cerning it  to  the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  testator  s  domicil ; 
but  Lord  Selbome  pointed  out  that  this  principle,  expressed 
in  the  Roman  maxim  '' mobilia  sequuntur  personam''  referred  to 
movable  property  only,  as  distinguished  from  immovable;  and 
that  although  for  some  purposes  the  English  law  regarded 
leaseholds  as  chattels,  yet  land,  whether  held  for  a  chattel 
interest  or  held  for  a  freehold  interest,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
immovable  and  not  movable.  Lord  Selborne  further  cited 
with  approval  the  dicta  of  Story  on  this  point,  which  have 
just  been  referred  to,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  ih&t  it 
expresses  the  English  law  on  the  subject.  The  doctrine  of 
JPreke  v.  Caabery  has  since  been  extended  to  include  the 
formaUties  of  execution,  it  having  been  held  that  a  wiU  duly 
executed  by  French  law  in  France  by  a  domiciled  Frenchman, 
but  not  according  to  the  English  Wills  Act,  was  ineffectual  to 
pass  leaseholds  in  England.(&)  In  the  particular  case  cited, 
the  testator's  interest  in  the  leaseholds  was  equitable  only; 
but  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  obviously  include  the  legal 
estate.     Nor  is  there  any  conflict  between  this  rule  and  the 

(a)  L.  B.  i6  £q.  461. 

{h)  Pepin  y.  Bruyire  (1900),  L.  Ch.  504  ;  affirmed  C.  A.  Nov.  1901  ;  De  Fogoi- 
nerat  v.  Duportf  11  L.  B.  Tr.  123. 
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Part  II.  decision  in  Hood  v.  BdrringtonXa)  when  it  was  held  that  the 
Pbcpebty.  s^jQtch  executor  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  after  having 
Cap.  VI.  obtained  confirmation  of  the  Scotch  probate  under  2 1  &  22 
Vict.  c.  56,  s,  12,  could  sell  the  English  leaseholds.  The 
English  statute  in  that  case  provided  that  the  confirmation 
of  the  Scotch  executor  "  should  have  the  like  force  and  eifect 
in  England  as  if  a  probate  had  been  granted " ;  and  this 
obviously  included  the  legal  estate  in  English  leaseholds. 
The  lex  situs,  therefore,  gave  it  to  the  Scotch  executor. 

The  difficulty,  if  any  remains,  in  this  question  arises  from 
the  loose  employment  of  the  terms  "  personal  "  and  "  movable  " 
as  synonymous.  That  they  were  so  originally  is  of  course 
evident  from  the  maxim  itself.  Mohilia  sequuntv/r  personam 
may  be  freely  translated,  "  movables  are  personal  property ; " 
but  the  use  of  English  law  has  attached  a  special  and  definite 
meaning  to  the  term  "  personal  estate,"  which  diflfers  materially 
from  that  more  commonly  given  to  it  in  international  jurisprud- 
ence. This  special  meaning  is  pointed  out  by  Jarman  (on  Wills, 
voL  i.  p.  4,  n.),  who  says :  "  The  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  estate  is  peculiar  to  our  own  pohcy,  and  is  not 
known  to  any  foreign  system  of  jurisprudence  that  iis  founded 
on  the  civil  law,  in  which  the  only  recognised  distinction  was 
between  movable  and  immovable  property.  Leaseholds  for 
years,  therefore,  which  obviously  belong  to  the  latter  denomi- 
nation, though  they  are  with  us  transmissible  as  personal 
estate,  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci,  and  do  not  follow  the 
person ;  so  that  if  an  Ehglishman  domiciled  abroad  dies 
possessed  of  such  property,  it  will  devolve  according  to  the 
English  law."  Mr.  Jarman's  subsequent  editors  appear  to 
have  dissented  from  this  proposition,  citing  1 1  Jarm.  Byth. 
Conv.  3rd  ed.  p.  15,  Deane  on  Wills,  p.  15,  Price  v.  Dewhurst, 
4  My.  &  Cr.  81,  Jemingham  v.  Herbert ,  4  Russ.  388,  and 
Pearmain  v.  Twiss,  2  Giff.  136,  as  authorities  for  the  am- 
biguously worded  proposition  that  the  lex  loci  must  determine 
what  part  of  the  estate  is  real  and  what  personal,  and  that 
then  the  lex  domicilii  comes  in  and  determines  the  distribution 
of  that  part  of  the  property  which  the  lex  loci  has  declared  to 
be  personal.  All  these  authorities,  however,  plainly  employ 
the  word  "  personal "  in  the  very  sense  against  which 
Mr.  Jarman's  caution  is  meant  to  guard,  and  the  point  seemed 
at  any  rate  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  Lord  Selbome's 
judgment,  just  referred  to,  in  the  case  of  FrcJce  v.  Lord  Carbery.(b) 

(a)  L.  K.  2  Eq.  218.     See  note  on  this  oase  in  Jarman  on  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  5 
(5th  ed.).  (b)  L.  R.  16  £q.  461. 
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The  same  question,  however,  has  since  been  again  revived     P-^Rt  ii. 

in  the  recent  case  of  DuTvcan  v.  Lawmfi.ia)  where  the  Court  was       

invited  to  distinguish  Frtke  v.  Carbery,  on  the  ground  that  it  ^^-  ^^- 
had  no  express  reference  to  devolution  or  succession.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that,  in  a  case  of 
intestacy,  English  leaseholds  devolved  according  to  the  English 
law  {i.e.,  the  Statute  of  Distributions),  and  not  according  to  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate,  which  in  that  case  was 
Scotch.  In  other  words,  leaseholds  are  immovables  for  the 
purposes  of  succession,  and  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci.  The 
difficult  question,  whether  this  involves  the  proposition  that 
the  doctrine  of  Birtwhisile  v.  VardilUh)  applies  to  leaseholds 
as  well  as  freeholds,  and  makes  the  right  to  succeed  to  lease- 
holds dependent  upon  birth  in  wedlock  as  well  as  legitimacy 
by  the  lex  domicilii^  will  be  found  treated  elsewhere.(c) 

The  nature  of  realty  being  thus  undoubtedly  a  question  incidents  of 
which  the  lex  situs  must  decide,  it  may  be  added  that  almost  ll^i^itetion 
all  the  incidents  which  arise  in  connection  with  it  are  to  be  ^J^^  prescnp- 
referred  to  the  same  law.(rf)  Thus  the  liability  for  deteriora- 
tion or  waste,  though  it  may  by  accident  be  enforceable  else- 
where in  personam,  is  to  be  decided  and  measured  by  the  lex 
sitvs.(e)  The  rules  of  limitation  and  prescription,  as  applied  to 
real  property,  come  under  this  head,  and  may  be  mentioned 
here.  Both  are  governed  by  the  lex  situs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  situs  is  necessarily  the  forum,  A  statutory  limitation 
absolutely  extinguishes  a  right  of  action,  irrespective  of  its 
merits,  and,  in  relation  to  land,  has  the  indirect  effect  of  creat- 
ing a  good  title,  by  providing  the  possessor  with  a  valid  de- 
fence to  any  action  which  may  be  brought  to  interfere  with  his 
possession.  It  is  thus  plainly  something  pertaining  to  the 
remedy,  and  being  a  question  of  procedure  must  in  principle, 
as  will  be  shown  again  hereafter,  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
lexfori,{f)  But  it  has  been  already  stated  that  no  action  can 
be  brought  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of  realty  except  in 
the  forum  of  the  situs,  so  that  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  situs 

{a)  L.  R.  41  Ch.  D.  394.  See,  to  the  Bame  effect,  In  tlie  Ooodn  of  Gentili,  I.  R. 
9  Eq.  541 ;  be  Fogassieratt  v.  Duport,  11  L.  R.  Ir.  123  ;  and  more  recently  Pepin 
V.  Bruyere  (i9cx>),  2  Ch.  504,  already  cited. 

{h)  7  CI.  &  F.  895. 

[c)  See  note  on  Uiifl  subject  at  the  end  of  chap.  vi. 

(jt)  Nelsan  v.  Bridport,  5  Beav.  547,  570. 

{e)  Batthyany  v.  Walford^  36  Ch.  D.  269.  In  this  case  the  English  Court  declared 
"  that  the  estate  of  the  testator  is  liable  for  the  amounts,  if  any,  for  'which,  by  the 
law  of  Austria,  the  said  estate  or  the  allodial  heirs  of  the  testator  is  or  are  liable  in 
respect  of  the  deterioration  of "  (the  land  in  question)  ;  and  proceeded,  "  Let  the 
plaintiff  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  proceedings  as  he  may  be  advised  in  the  courts 
of  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  any  such  liabilities." 

(/)  But  as  to  this,  see  Pitt  v.  Daere,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295  ;  ir^rd^  p.  206. 
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pabt  II.     become  identical.     Similarly,  prescription  may  be  regarded  as 
Peopebty.    conferring    a  title    generally  to  incorporeal  rights  in  realty, 
Cap.  VI.     directly,  and  not  merely  indirectly,  by  providing  the  possessor 
"^  with  a  defence ;  and  the  rules  of  prescription  are  thus  part  of 

the  law  of  property,  of  which  the  lex  situs  is  the  source.  As, 
however,  an  incorporeal  right  in  immovables  can  never  be 
effectually  asserted  except 'in  the  courts  of  the  sUus,  the  lex  fori 
and  the  kx  sittis  are  again  identical  Cases,  however,  may 
easily  be  conceived  where  a  prescription  or  a  limitation  with 
regard  to  foreign  immovables  may  be  set  up  in  an  English 
Court  in  answer  to  an  attempt  to  enforce  in  an  English  Court 
some  such  personal  equity  as  that  indicated  by  Lord  Selbome 
in  Harrison  v.  ffarrison,(a)  cited  above.  The  question  will  then 
arise  whether  the  lex  fori,  in  matters  of  prescriptions  and 
limitations  which  affect  real  estate,  is  the  proper  law  to  be 
followed  for  its  own  sake,  or  only  so  long  as  it  coincides  with 
the  lex  situs  ?  It  seems  clear  on  principle  that  if  the  rule  of 
prescription  appealed  to  is  not  merely  and  directly  extinctive 
of  the  remedy  sought,  but  is  a  law  which  affects  directly  to 
govern  right  and  title  in  the  immovable  property  concerned, 
then  the  lex  situs  is  the  proper  law  to  govern  as  such.  As  to 
ordinary  rules  of  limitation,  which  are  not  creative  of  title, 
except  indirectly,  the  same  reasoning  hardly  applies.  The 
most  successful  editor  of  Wheaton  (Mr.  Dana)  says  of  these 
rules(i) :  ''  As  these  statutes  are  rules  of  repose  resting  on  the 
policy  of  the  State,  it  seems  reasonable  that  any  State  may 
apply  them  to  all  suits  in  which  the  aid  of  its  tribunaLs  is  in- 
voked, whether  the  parties  are  citizens  or  aliens ;  whether  the 
thing  in  dispute  is  within  or  without  the  territory  of  the  State, 
and  be  movable  or  immovable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  It  is 
true  that  a  statute  of  limitations  indirectly  operates  upon  title 
to  property,  and  has  the  same  effect  in  aid  of  the  party  sued 
as  a  defensive  prescription ;  and  so  it  may  be  argued  that  they 
belong  to  the  laws  of  property  and  not  of  mere  remedy ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  in  international  law,  to  be  governed  by  these 
indirect  operations." 

In  a  modem  case(c)  it  was,  however,  apparently  assumed 
by  the  Court  that  the  law  which  regulates  the  prescription  of 
actions  as  to  real  estate  is  not  the  lex  fori  but  the  lex  loci  rei 
sitce.  Funds  had  been  paid  into  court  representing  the  rents 
and  profits  of  certain  lands  in  Jamaica,  out  of  which  an  annuity 
had  been  granted  by  will  in   1810.     The  last  payment  on 

(a)  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342.  (If)  Wheaton,  Int  Law,  §  143,  n. 

(<?)  JPUt  V.  Lord  Daere,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295. 
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account  of  the  aanuity  had  been  in  1842,  and  the  personal     Part  11. 

representative  of  the  annuitant  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the       

funds  in  court  to  satisfy  arrears  of  the  annuity.  It  was  held  Cap.  vi. 
that  the  English  Statute  of  Limitations  did  not  apply  to  land 
in  Jamaica,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  personal  representative 
of  the  annuitant  was  not  barred  by  the  lapse  of  time,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  the  lex  fori  regulated  the  prescription  of 
actions  which  did  not  affect  realty.(a)  Hall,  V.-C,  said, "  There 
is  no  corresponding  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica ;  and  these  annuitants  are,  in  my  judgment, 
as  much  entitled  to  recover  their  annuities  as  the  estate  itself, 
as  they  are  only  portions  of  the  estate."  No  further  notice  of 
the  conflict  between  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  sUtcs  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  As  to  the  question  of  the  applicability  of 
the  lex  fori  to  cases  of  prescription  in  personal  actions,  it  will 
be  discussed  hereafter  when  treating  of  procedure ;  but  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  Westlake  regards  the  conflict  as  still 
open  for  decision,  while  Story  considers  it  conclusively  settled 
in  favour  of  the  lex  fori.(b)  The  question  of  the  applicability 
of  local  laws  of  prescription  and  limitation  to  real  or  immov- 
able property  appears  to  arise  most  naturally  in  this  form.  It 
is  conceded  that  a  valid  title  to  land  can  only  be  conferred  or 
taken  away  by  the  lex  rei  8itce.(c)  It  is  equally  indisputable 
that  the  manner  and  time  of  bringing  an  action,  apart  from 
any  question  of  title  to  land,  are  regulated,  like  other  matters 
of  procedure,  by  the  lex  forL{d)  The  title  to  land  can  of  course 
be  only  directly  litigated  in  the  forum  situs,  but  in  administer- 
ing and  enforcing  personal  equities,  it  may  often  happen  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  title  to  foreign  land  in 
an  English  Court.(e)  The  question  which  will  then  arise  is,  Prbscription 
whether  the  local  law  of  prescription  or  limitation  has  either  ^nd—how^ 
conferred  or  taken  away  any  title  to  the  foreign  land,  or  whether  ^^  governed 
it  has  merely  enacted  a  rule  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  itSsltut.^ 
own  Courts,  which  will  not  be  binding  upon  those  of  another 
country  ?  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  such  laws  do  purport 
either  to  create  a  title  positively,  or  negatively  to  take  a  title 
away  by  preventing  its  assertion.  When  the  title  is  positively 
created  by  a  law  of  prescription,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  a 
foreign  Court  cannot  be  justified  in  ignoring  it,  though  its  own 
laws  of  prescription  would  not  have  conferred  it  under  the 
same  circumstances.     The  matter  is  not  quite  so  clear  when 

(a)  Oiting  Ruohmdbaye  v.  Matticknnd,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  4. 

(J)  Westlake,  §  252  ;  Story,  §§  576-581.  (c)  Ante,  p.  185. 

(d)  Infrh^  chap.  x.  (ii.).  \e)  Awte^  p.  185, 9q, 
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the  local  law  of  limitation  merely  enacts  that,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  no  action  to  assert  title  shall  be  brought.  A  law 
which  prohibits  the  assertion  of  title  does,  however,  practically 
take  it  away,  and  vest  it  in  some  one  else.  No  person  can  be 
said  to  have  a  valid  title  to  land  by  the  lex  rei  sitce  which  that 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  assert  in  its  own  courts.  When  a 
law  takes  away  a  remedy  altogether,  it  virtually  destroys  the 
right  to  which  such  remedy  is  attached.  To  abolish  a 
remedy  is  not  to  regulate  it ;  and  the  right  to  regulate  the 
remedy  is  all  that  the  lex  fori  can  reasonably  claim.  There 
may  conceivably  be  cases  where  a  law  of  limitation  is  so  framed 
as  to  apply,  and  to  be  intended  to  apply,  to  procedure  alone  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  will  not  be  so  ;  and  subject 
to  this  exception,  it  is  submitted  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
rei  sitce  as  to  the  period  of  limitation  applicable  to  immovables 
should  be  universally  followed. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  foreign  immovables  to  the 
debts  of  the  owner,  the  lex  situSy  apart  from  any  consideration 
of  an  equity  affecting  him,  is  alone  entitled  to  be  heard.  In 
Harrison  v.  Harri8on,{a)  on  appeal  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
where  a  Scotch  heir  had  elected  to  take  Scotch  lands  by 
descent  in  opposition  to  an  English  will,  the  domicil  of  the 
testator  being  English,  and  the  will  itself  i)eing  ineffectual  to 
pass  real  estate  in  Scotland,  it  was  decided  that  the  liability  of 
the  Scotch  real  estate  to  the  payment  of  debts,  as  between  the 
heir  and  the  pecuniary  legatees,  must  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
estate  was  being  administered.  In  that  case  Lord  Selbome 
said,  "The  doctrine  of  marshalling,  as  applied  in  favour  of 
legatees  against  heirs-at-law  taking  descended  real  estates  in 
England,  is  part  of  the  lex  loci  of  England  affecting  those  real 
estates,  and  no  question  of  conflict  of  law  can  arise  under  those 
circumstances.  It  is  a  wholly  different  thing  when  persons, 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  personal  estate  only,  endeavour 
indirectly  to  establish  in  their  own  favour,  or  for  their  own 
relief,  a  burthen  upon  real  estate  situate  in  another  country, 
which,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  would  not  be  administered 
so  as  to  give  them  what  they  ask.  ...  It  is  admitted,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  burthen  of  liability  to  debt,  so  far  as 
relates  to  real  estate,  can  only  be  created  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  the  burthen  may  be  laid  on  real  estate, 
on   which  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  by  an 

((?)  Harriton  v.  Harrison^  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342 ;  Drftmmond  v.  Drummondy  6  Bro. 
P.  G.  601 ;  Elliott  V.  Mintoy  6  Madd.  16  ;  Carran  Iran  €b,  v.  MaclareHy  5  H.  ll  C.  416. 
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indirect  equity  in  favour  of  the   legatees.  .  .  .  What  is  that     Pabt  li. 
equity?     There  is  no    fiduciary  relation.     What  right  have  ^^^'*^^' 
these  legatees,  upon  the  footing  of  personal  equity,  to  say  that     Cap.  vi. 
the  heir  shall  not  enjoy  the  Scotch  real  estate  as  the  law  of 
Scotland  gives  it  to  him,  or  that  any  burthen  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  be  thrown  upon  that  real  estate  in  their  favour, 
which  would  not  be  imposed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ?"  (a) 
Similarly  it  was  decided  in  an  old  case  that  the  question  of  a 
creditor  s  lien  on  real  estate  was  to  be  determined  by  the  lex 
sitvs.QI)     It  may  be  added  that  a  heritable  Scotch  bond  in  the  Scoteh  herit- 
possession  of  an  English  testator  is  real  estate,  and  descends  to  ^  ^    ^   ' 
his  heir-at-law,((;)  being  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Scotch  land  which  is  bound  by  it  to  satisfy  the  debt.     Nor 
does  the  fact  that  a  personal  obligation  is  inserted  in  such 
bonds  alter  their  nature,  the  personal  security  being  regarded 
as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  heritable  security. (i)     The  case  is 
different  where  the  heritable   bond   is   not  an  asset  in  the. 
possession  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  but  a  bond  given  by  him  . 
to  some  one  else,  and  remaining  after  his  death  as  a  debt  due 
from  his  estate,  as  well  as  a  charge  upon  the  Scotch  land  on 
which  it  was  given.     Thus,  in  Maanadl  v.  MavweU,(e)  where  an 
English   testator  charged  his   personal  residuary  es:ato  with . 
payment  of  ''  all  his  just  debts,"  and  after  the  date  of  his  will 
borrowed  ;^  14,000    on   Scotch  lands,   for  which  he   gave  a 
heritable  bond,  it  was  held  that  the  expression  "  all  my  just 
debts"  in   the  will,   interpreted    by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the 
testator,  included  the  charge  on  the  Scotch  land,  and  that  the 
residuary    personal    estate    was    liable    to    payment    of    the 
;^  1 4,000  in  exoneration  of  the   Scotch  realty.     The  Scotch 
heir,  who  took  by  intestacy  (the  will  not  affecting  Scotch  lands), 
was  therefore  not  put  to  his  election.     It  will  be  seen  that  this 
case,  though  from  one  point  of  view  the  converse  of  Jeming* 
ham  V.  Herbertyif)  depends  in  substance  upon  totally  different 
principles.     That   case    shows  that  a  heritable   bond  in  the 
possession  of  the  testator,  a  charge  on  somebody  else's  Scotch 
land,  is  in  reality  regarded  as  a  portion  of  that  land,  and  is  not 
included  in  a  bequest  of  the  testator's  personal  estate  like  other 
chases  in  actiorty  although  the  debt  which  it  secures  is  also  due 
on  a  personal  bond.     Maxwell  v.  Maxwell^   on   the   contrary, 

{a)  L.  R.  8  Ch.  348.  (J)  8eaU  v.  KefbiU,  14  Ves.  438. 

\c)  Johnston  v.  Bakery  4  Madd.  474,  n.;  Biu^cleuch  v.  Hoare^  4  Madd.  467  ;  Allen 
y.  Anderson^  5  Hare  163. 
{d)  Jemingham  v.  Herbert^  4  Buss.  388. 

{e)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  501 ;  S.  C.  tub  rw.  Maxtoell  v.  Jffytlop,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  407. 
(/)  4  Rubs.  388. 
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decided  that  where  the  testator  had  given  such  a  heritable 
bond,  charging  his  Scotch  land,  the  debt  secured  by  it  was 
within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  all  my  just  debts/'  as  used 
~  in  his  will.  The  first  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the 
lex  situs  must  decide  what  is  realty  and  what  is  not,  and 
what  is  sufficient  to  pass  it :  the  second  on  the  ground  that 
the  lex  domicilii  must  be  called  in  to  interpret  a  testator's 
intention. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  fact  of  a  personal  obligation 
being  inserted  in  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  does  not  alter  its 
nature,  but  that  it  descends  notwithstanding  to  the  heir-at-law. 
But  if  the  personal  obligation  be  contained  in  a  separate  instru- 
ment, so  that  the  debt  due  to  the  testator  was  secured  both  by 
a  Scotch  heritable  bond  charging  it  on  his  debtor's  land,  and 
a  personal  security  given  by  the  debtor,  the  personal  security 
may  be  disposed  of  by  a  will  in  the  form  of  the  domicil,  and 
the  heir  will  ^hus  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  heritable  bond, 
as  the  debt  secured  by  it  may  be  paid  to  the  executor  or 
legatee  under  the  will.  This  has  been  held  not  only  where 
the  personal  bonds  were  specifically  devised  by  the  will,(a) 
but  also  where  the  testator  had  devised  generally  to  his 
executors  "  all  his  moneys,  securities  for  money,  chattels,  and 
other  personal  estate."  (2»)  The  principles  on  which  these  . 
decisions  should  be  distinguished  from  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  held  that  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  ia  realty  to  which 
the  Scotch  heir  is  entitled,  may  perhaps  be  best  stated  in  this 
way.  Where  a  heritable  bond  alone  is  taken  by  the  testator 
on  lending  his  money,  he  is  regarded  as  having  in  effect  laid 
out  that  money  in  the  purchase  of  Scotch  land.  But  where 
he  takes  a  personal  bond  as  well,  the  debt  due  to  him  is 
regarded  as  still  a  chose  in  action,  which  still,  therefore,  forms 
part  of  his  personal  estate. 

The  judgment  in  Cxist  v.  Goring,  delivered  by  Lord  Bomilly, 
forms  a  convenient  summary  of  the  previous  cases  on  the 
subject,  and  may  be  quoted  with  advantage :  "  This  is  a  case 
in  which  the  determination  of  which  system  of  law  is  to  prevail 
depends  less  upon  principle  than  upon  authority.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  Scotch  or  English  law 
shall  prevail  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
authorities  affecting  cases  of  this  description,  which  I  will  do 
in  their  order.  The  first  I  think  necessary  to  mention  is 
Brodie  v.  Barry,  2  Ves.  &  B.  36.  It  is  very  distinguishable 
from  this  case.     There  the  testator  had  by  his  will  purported 


(a)  Bnceleuch  y.  Hoare^  4  Madd.  467. 


{h)  Oust  V.  Goring,  iZ  Beav.  383. 
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to  dispose  of  his  Scotch  real  estate,  but  the  will  not  being  in     pabt  ii. 

conformity  with  the  solemnities  required  by  the  Scotch  law,  P*^^''^- 

was  inoperative  for    this  purpose.     The    question    then    was     (Jap.  vi. 

whether  this  raised  a  question  of  election  against  the  Scotch 

heir,  who  was  a  legatee  under  the  will.     Sir  W.  Grant  held 

that  this  was  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  will  purporting  to 

dispose  of  copyholds  not  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the  will,  and 

that  therefore,  as  the  will,  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  could  be 

read  against  the  customary  heir,  so  also,  in  that  case,  the  will 

could  be  read  against   the   heir   of  the  Scotch  estates:  the 

effect  of  which  was,  that  he  was  put  to  his  election.     No 

contest  arose  between  English  and  Scotch  securities  for  the 

same  debt.    There  was  in  that  case  no  question  but  that  the 

will  did  not  aifect  the  debt,  or  any  instrument  affecting  to 

secure  it. 

"  The  next  case  is  that  of  JohnstoTie  v.  Baker,  4  Madd.  474,  n. 
That  also  was  a  case  where  the  heritable  bond  was  the  only 
security  given,  which  bond  did  not  pass  by  the  will  of  the 
testator,  and  which  is,  therefore,  distinguishable  from  the 
present  case. 

"  The  Diichess  of  Bv/xleuch  v.  ffoare  (4  Madd.  467),  before  Sir 
John  Leach,  did  raise  a  question  between  English  and  Scotch 
instruments  given  to  secure  the  same  debt.  In  that  case  the 
testator  had  advanced  sums  of  money  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  the  Duke  of  Montague,  on  two  several  occasions, 
which  sums  were  secured  by  two  Scotch  heritable. bonds  and 
by  two  ordinary  English  money  bonds.  The  testator,  by  his 
will,  reciting  that  he  was  possessed  of  two  bonds  or  obligations 
of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  Montague,  bequeathed  them  to 
his  executors,  upon  certain  trusts  specified  in  the  will.  The 
Oourt  held  that  the  will  passed  the  debt,  and  that  the  heir  was 
A  trustee  for  the  legatee. 

"  In  Jemingham  v.  Herbert  (4  Russ.  388),  before  Sir  John 
Leach,  no  contest  arose  between  English  and  Scotch  securities. 
That  was  the  case  of  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  given  to  secure  a 
debt,  which,  although  it  also  contained  a  personal  obligation 
to  pay  the  debt,  as  a  part  of  the  same  instrument,  was  held 
not  to  pass  by  a  will  which  affected  English  property  only. 
It  does  not  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  govern  this 
question. 

'*  Allen Y,  Afider&ort  (5  Hare,  163),  before  Sir  James  Wigram, 
Was  the  case  of  a  testator  who  at  the  time  of  making  his  will 
was  a  creditor  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  apparently  not 
jsecured   by  any  instrument  whatever.     Subsequently  to  the 
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Part  II.  date  of  his  will,  a  Scotch  heritable  bond  was  given  to  secure 
p&oPEBTY.  j^jg  iebt,  which  bond  was  not  affected  by  the  will.  The  Court 
Cap.  VI.  held,  that  the  heir  was  not  a  trustee  for  the  legatees  under  the 
will,  and  that  he  was  not  put  to  his  election.  That  case  also 
is  very  distmguishable  from  the  present.  It  seems  to  me  to. 
have  been  analogous  to  the  simple  case  of  a  testator  laying  out 
money  in  the  purchase  of  land  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  testator  took  a  heritable  bond  as  a  security  for  the 
debt,  which  heritable  bond  did  not  pass  by  the  will.  If  he 
had  taken  real  estates  in  England,  in  exchange  for  the  debt,  it. 
would  not  have  passed  by  the  will,  and  would  in  that  case  have 
been  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  case  which  actually 
occurred;  and  in  the  case  last  supposed  it  is  obvious  that, 
according  to  the  principle  of  English  law,  the  heir  could  not 
have  been  put  to  his  election, 

.  "  In  Drummond  v.  Drummond  (Roberts,  on  Personal  Security, 
p.  209),  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  commented  upon  by 
Sir  W.  Grant  in  Brodie  v.  Barry,  there  was  no  contest  between 
securities.  The  contest  was,  whether  the  English  personal 
estates  or  the  Scotch  real  estaces,  should  be  applied  to  dis^ 
charge  a  heritable  bond  granted  by  the  testator  on  his  Scotch 
estates;  and  it  was  there  held,  that  the  Scotch  law  was  to 
govern  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  a  person  to  real 
property  must  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 
was  situated ;  and  consequently,  that  the  person  who  took  the 
Scotch  real  estate  must  take  it  with  the  burthen  upon  it,  that 
estate  being  by  the  Scotch  law  the  primary  fund  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  bond.  .  .  .  The  only  distinction  between  Biiccletich 
V.  Hoare  and  the  present  case  rests  on  this,  that  there  the 
testator  had  by  his  will  specifically  bequeathed  the  English 
securities  for  the  debt.  In  this  case  the  testator  has  not 
specified  the  securities,  but  he  has  disposed  of  his  personal 
property  in  general  terms.  The  description,  however,  of  the 
property  bequeathed,  contains  the  words  *  securities  for  money,' 
which  obviously  includes  the  bond  in  question.  But  I  think 
that  this  specific  mention  is  not  essential  to  the  case.  The 
English  bond  was  the  primary  security  for  the  debt ;  it  was 
never  cancelled ;  and  it  was  not  merged  in  or  extinguished 
by  the  Scotch  bond,  which  was  given  as  an  additional 
security."  (a) 

The  proceeds  of  foreign  lands,  validly  sold  under  a  testa- 
mentary power  of  sale  good  by  the  lex  sUvs,  do  not  retain  the 

(a)  OuH  V.  Goring^  18  Beav.  383. 
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character  of  immovable,  and  their  disposition  is  governed  by     part  ii. 

the  lex  domicilii  of  the  testator,(a)  

Cap.  VI 

SUMMARY. 

(ii)   NATURE    AND   INCIDENTS   OP  REAL   OR    IMMOVABLE 

PROPERTY. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  is  entitled  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  p.  202. 
not,  real  or  immovable  property. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  may  accordingly  impress  the  character  of  pp.  202*204. 
personality  upon  the  res  sita  for  its  own  purposes  (as  for  the 
payment  of  legacy  duty),  without  abandoning  its  claim  to 
regard  the  same  res  sita  as  realty  or  immovable  property  for 
the  purposes  of  international  law.  The  lex  rei  sitce,  in  calling 
the  res  sita  personalty,  does  not  thereby  convert  it  into  movable 
personalty.    Movables  and  personalty  are  not  equivalent  terms. 

The  lex  rei  sita^  will  generally  prevail  as  to  questions  of 
limitation  and  prescription  in  their  application  to  real  or  im- 
movable property,  inasmuch  as  these  naturally  arise  only  in 
the  forvm  rei  sitce.  There  is  some  authority  for  saying  that  the  pp.  205-208, 
lex  rei  sitce  will  also  prevail  when  such  questions  arise  in  a 
foreign  court ;  but  among  jurists  there  is  some  conflict  of 
opmion  on  the  point,  the  lex  fori  asserting  its  claim  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  pertaining  to  the  remedy. 

The  lex  rei  sitce,  will  determine  the  liability  of  real  or  immov- 
able property  for  the  debts  of  its  deceased  owner  testate  or  in- 
t^estate,  and  the  obligation  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  those  debts,  pp.  207  212. 
But  this  principle  may  be  modified,  (i.)  by  the  rule  that  the 
Qonstruction  of  a  will  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  deceased ;  (ii.)  by  a  personal  equity  affecting  the  heir. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  does  not  extend  to  the  proceeds  of  immov-  p.  212. 
ables  once  validly  sold  under  a  power  good  by  the  same  law. 

(iii.)  Transfer  of  Immovable  Property  inter  vivos. 

It  is  firmly  established,  that  both  as  regards  the  capacity  of  Capacity  for 
transferring,  and  the  necessary  forms  to  effect  the  transfer,  of  *^*'^®^- 
land,  the  lex  sitvs  is  alone  competent  to  speak.(&)  With  respect 
to  formalities,  the  rule  has  been  recently  recognised  and 
followed,  in  a  case  where  it  was  held  that  a  conveyance  not 
under  seal,  executed  in  England,  of  the  right  of  shooting  over 
Scotch  lands,  was  governed  by  Scotch  and  not  by  English 

(a)  In  re  Pisroy ;  Whitwham  v.  Pierey  (1895),  I  Oh.  83. 

{b)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  430,  436  a  ;  eee  the  cases  cited,  ibid.  428^  n.  3. 
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Part  II.     law.(a)     As  regards  the  question  of  capacity,  there  is  a  dearth 

Peopbrty.  ^j  English  decisions,  and  Mr,  Westlake  (Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  89) 

Cap.  VI.     shows  an  inclination  to  refer  to  it,  even  with  respect  to  the 


Tramfer  of  transfer  of  realty,  to  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  person,  rather  than 
Immovables,  ^  ^^xq  Uj:  situs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  English  law  as  to  the  proper  test  for  determining  the 
capacity  of  a  person,  with  reference  to  a  particular  act,  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state ;  (6)  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
fact  of  an  Englishman  being  domiciled  in  Prussia,  where 
majority  is  not  attained  until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  would  be 
sufficient  to  invalidate  a  conveyance  by  him  of  English  land 
made  when  he  was  twenty-four.  This  is,  however,  a  proposi- 
tion for  -which  numerous  jurists,  who  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  domiciliary  law,  are  prepared  to  contend ;  (c)  but  the 
language  of  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  Birtwhisth  v.  Vardillid)  may  be 
quoted  to  sht)w  how  untenable  it  must  be  considered.  "  The 
rule  as  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  has  never  been  extended  to 

real  property Is  there  any  authority  that  the  law  of 

England,  as  to  any  lands  in  England,  is  to  adopt  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country  ?  *\e) 

As  to  the  formalities  required  to  make  a  valid  transfer,  there 
Formalities  is  a  greater  abundance  of  decisions.  Transfer  inter  vivos  of 
of  transfer,  j-^gj  estate,  by  English  law,  must  be  governed  as  to  the  for- 
malities which  accompany  it,  by  the  lex  rei  sitce  alone.(/)  In 
RMnson  v.  Bland{(f)  Lord  Mansfield  said :  "  In  every  disposition 
or  contract  where  the  subject-matter  relates  locally  to  England, 
the  law  of  England  must  govern,  and  must  have  been  intended 
to  govern.  Thus  ....  as  to  conveyances  or  wills  of  land,  the 
local  nature  of  the  thing  requires  them  to  be  carried  into  execution 
according  to  the  law  here.**  Waterhouse  v.  StansJieldQi)  was  a  case 
wheiB  the  effect  of  the  law  in  Demerara  was  considered  as  to 
land  there  situate,  purporting  to  restrain  the  alienation  by  a 
debtor  of  any  immovable  property  without  the  assent  of  his 
creditors,  express  or  implied,  and  without  certain  prescribed 
forms,  intended  to  secure  this  object ;  and  it  was  held  that 
such  a  law  must  prevail  to  exclude  the  claim  of  an  English 
assignee  of  the  equitable  interest  in  such  land.  Turner;  Y.C., 
said :  ''  When  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  places  a  restraint 

{a)  Adams  v.  dutterbuch,  xp  Q.  B.  D.  403.  {h)  C?liap.  iii. 

(c)  See  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  432  tq.,  51  tq. 

la)  5  B.  &C.  451.  .. 

(«)  Ab  to  the  recent  alteration  in  the  law  regarding  the  capacity  of  aliens,  see 
33  &  34  Vict.;  c.  14,  ante,  p.  42. 
(/)  2  Dwarris  on  Stat  648  ;  IVarrender  v.  WarrentUr,  9  Bligh,  127. 
ii),  z  Burr.  X079.  (A)  10  Hare,  254. 
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upon  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  a  debtor  situate  in  such    Part  il 
country,  an  equity  arising  here  on  a  contract  entered  into  in     ^^^"^''^^' 
respect  of  such  property  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  lex  loci     Cap.  vi. 

m  Siice."  Trawtfer  of 

The  restraint  spoken  of  in  the  case  last  cited  was,  as  has  immarabies. 
been  said,  only  conditional,  depending  upon  the  neglect  or  Restraints 
employment  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  lex  sitvs.  It  is  to  ®°  tranrfer. 
be  observed,  however,  that  all  restraints  imposed  by  that  law, 
which  determines  generally  the  effect  and  operation  of  any 
attempt  at  the  transfer  of  realty,  are  to  be  accepted  as  binding ; 
and  that  such  restraints  only  bind  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  authority  which  imposed  them.  Thus  the  English 
Statute  of  Mortmain  does  not  apply  to  land  within  the  colonies, 
which  was  decided  in  Whicker  v.  ffume,(a)  upon  the  authority 
of  Sir  W.  Grant  in  Attomey-Genercd  v.  Stewart,(b)  though  the 
case  turned  more  upon  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  policy  of  the  law  of  mortmain  generally,  than  upon  the 
strictness  of  the  theory  of  the  intra-territorial  operation  of  all 
laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  immovables.  Nor  do  they 
apply  to  land  in  Scotland  ;  but  where  a  will  was  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  according  to  English  form,  by  a  domiciled  Scotchman, 
bequeathing  money  to  trustees  to  purchase  lands  (without  saying 
where),  and  pay  over  the  rents  for  charitable  purposes  to  per- 
sons resident  in  Scotland,  the  bequest  was  held  void  under 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  there  being  nothing  in  the  words  to 
show  that  a  purchase  of  anything  but  English  lands  was  con- 
templated.(c) 

In  Benaud  v.  TourarvgeavJiji)  the  effect  of  an  attempt  at 
restriction  of  all  alienation  for  twenty  years,  by  a  Canadian 
testator,  was  discussed  with  reference  to  Canadian  land ;  and 
though  it  was  suggested  in  argument,  by  way  of  analogy,  that 
such  a  restriction  would  be  bad  by  English  law,  even  if  there  • 
had  been  a  gift  over,  it  was  assumed  throughout  that  the  real 
question  was,  whether  such  a  restraint  on  the  alienation  of 
Canadian  land  was  bad  or  good  by  the  law  of  Canada.  It  is 
true  that  Lord  Bomilly  said  in  his  judgment  that  it  would  be 
invalid,  not  only  by  the  old  French  law,  prevailing  in  Lower 
Canada,  but  by  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  but  it 
is  plain  that  all  that  was  meant  by  this  latter  expression  was  to 
si^iify  those  rules  of  public  policy  which  must  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  Common  Law  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

(a)  7  H.  L.  C.  124.  (h)  2  Merlv.  143. 

Ip)  Attamey-OeneraX  v,  JWK,  3  Buss.  328 ;  OuHii  v.  Huttcn^  14  Ves.  537. 

(<0  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  4. 


Past  II. 
Pbopkett. 

Cap.  VI. 
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The  income  or  annual  proceeds  of  immovables  are  regarded 
as  movables,  either  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  of  a  beneficial 
owner,  and  may  be  validly  disposed  of  without  regard  to  the 
lex  situs  [Fitzgerald,  in  re  (1903),  i  Ch.  933,  941  ;  Scott  v.  All- 
nutt,  2  Dowl.  &  CI.  404 ;  Noell  v.  BMnsm,  2  Ventr.  358]. 


p.  213. 


pp.  214, 215. 


Formalities 
of  wills  of 
immovables. 


SUMMARY. 
(iii.)    TRANSFER    OF   IMMOVABLE    PROPERTY  INTER    VIVOS. 

The  lex  sitiis  determines  all  questions  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  real  estate. 

Thus  (inter  alia),  it  determines  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to 
the  transfer. 

[There  is,  however,  little  direct  authority  on  this  point,  and 
jurists  show  a  tendency  to  decide  capacity  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  matters,  by  the  lex  domicilii.] 

The  formalities  of  the  transfer,  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  alienation,  are  similarly  decided  by  the  same  law. 

(iv.)  Succession  to  Immovahle  Property  by  Will. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  principle  that  con- 
veyances inter  vivos  of  realty  must  comply  with  the  formalities 
required  by  the  lex  situs,  applies  d  fortiori  to  all  alienations  of 
real  property  by  will,  (a)  And  this  rule  applies  to  leaseholds 
or  chattels  real,  which  for  this  purppse  are  immovables.  Thus 
a  will  executed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  lex  domicilii,  but 
not  attested  according  to  English  law,  will  no.t  pass  leaseholds 
in  England.(&)  Conversely,  a  will  executed  according  to  the 
Wills  Act,  but  not  in  accordance  with  the  lex  domicilii,  will  do 
so.(c) 

The  case  of  Hood-  v.  Barrington  (d)  is  referred  to  in  a  note 
in  Jarman  on  Wills  (5  th  ed.  voL  i.  p.  5)  as  an  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  a  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  not 
executed  according  to  x  Vict.  c.  26,  may  enable  the  executor 
to  sell  leaseholds  here,  though  it  will  not  operate  on  the 
beneficial  interest.  This  proposition  appears  questionable  it 
taken  generally,  though  undoubtedly  true  in  the  case  cited. 


(fl)  Coppin  V.  Coppin^  2  P.  Wms.  291 ;  CurtUy.  ffuttaiiy  14  Ves.  537  ;  Borey  v. 
SmUhf  I  Vera.  8^  ;  Dmmm&nd  v.  Drummond,  3  firo.  P.  C.  Toml.  601. 

{b)  Pepin  y.  Bruyere  (1909),  2  Ch.  504. 

\c)  DeFofomeroi  v.  Ihtuort^  11  L.  R.,  n.  123:  Qf.  Hood  v.  Barrington  (L.  R. 
6  Eq.  218),  in  which  it  would  appear  that  this  point  was  not  expressly  taken. 

(d)  Hood  v.  Barrington,  L.  R^  6  Eq.  218.  As  to  the  cases  in. which  the  operation 
of  Lord  Kincsdbwn's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114)  may  affect  the  disposition  of  lease- 
holds'by  wilT,  Bee  infra,  p.  268,  n. 
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The  decision  in  Hood  v.  Barrington,  however,  rested  on  the    ^Part  ll, 
statutory  effect  of  an  English  adoption  (by  sealing  in  the       — 
Probate  Court)  of  a  Scotch  confirmation  or  probate ;  and  it     ^^*  ^^' 
was  held  by  Lord  Bomilly,  M.R.,  that  the  effect  of  the  statute  8uccemt>n  to 
^21  &  22  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  12)  was  to  give  the  Scotch  executor  ^^«^««- 
all  the  powers  of  an  English  executor,  including  the  power 
of  selling  leaseholds.     It  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  this 
decision  that  the  executor  of  any  foreign  will,  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  domicil  of  the  testator  and  admitted  to 
probate  in  England,  has  a  like  power,  if  the  formalities  of 
English  law  as  to  wills  of  immovables  have  not  been  complied 
with. 

But  a  will  though  not  executed  so  as  to  pass  real  estate, 
may  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  it  an  implied 
condition  respecting  real  estate,  annexed  to  a  gift  of  personal 
property,  and  thus  in  Brodie  v.  Barry ip)  a  Scotch  heir-at-law 
•who  was  entitled  to  personal  property  under  a  will  made  in 
English  form,  was  put  to  his  election.  Exactly  the  reverse 
case  occurred  in  Dundas  v.  Dunda8,{b)  where  the  heir-at-law 
of  real  estate  in  England,  which  the  testator  had  attempted 
to  devise  by  a  will  in  Scotch  form,  imperfect  to  carry  out  the 
intention,  was  put  to  his  approbate  or  reprobate  of  the  will  as 
it  stood.  Where  the  heir-at-law,  in  such  a  case,  elects  to  take 
by  inheritance  in  opposition  to  the  will,  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  no  personal  equity  attaches  to  him,  by  which  the 
foreign  realty  can  be  affected  by  the  law  of  the  English  Court 
as  to  marshalling  in  favour  of  the  legatees,(c)  the  mere  fact  Equities 
that  he  is  before  the  Court  as  a  party  to  the  suit  not  warranting  or^evifee.^  ^ 
any  interference  as  to  the  foreign  real  estate,  with  the  lex  led 
rei  sitce.  Such  an  equity  results,  however,  from  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  testatx>r,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
will  by  the  domiciliary  law,(d)  and  therefore  though  the 
English  will  of  a  domiciled  Englishman  may  not  be  available 
to  devise  Scotch  land,  yet  the  heir  to  whom  it  would  go  on 
intestacy  caimot  share  in  other  benefits  under  the  will,  if  he  Foreign  heir 
defeat  the  intention  of  the  testator  as  to  the  land  by  "taking  to  hi8^«> 
advantage  of  the  invalidity  of  the  will  to  pass  it  to  the  **<>»• 
devisee.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  he  is  put  to  his  election ; 
but  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  paiss  the  foreign  land  by 
his  will  must  clearly  appear,  and  it  has  been  held  that  general 
expressions   will   not,  as   a   rule,   be   sufficient  to  show   that 


(a)  2  Vee.  &  B.  127.  {b)  2  Dow  k  CI.  349. 

(cS  Harrison  v.  Harrimm,  L.  B.  8  Gh.  342  ;  ante^  p.  189. 
(ji)  Mawtoell  v.  MawwelU  L.  B.  4  fl.  L.  501. 
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pabt  II.  iBtention.(a)  General  words  of  intention  will  be  intended  to 
jROPBBTT.  i^ppiy  to  such  property  only  as  would  by  its  nature  pass  by 
Gap.  VI.  the  will,  and  to  the  uses  therein  expressed.(&)  Or,  as  Lord 
Sfi^cesHan  to  Cranworth  expressed  it  in  a  more  modem  case,(c)  the  desig- 
jmnwvahUs,  nation  of  the  subject  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  instru- 
ment  in  general  words  imports  primd  facie  that  property  only 
upon  which  the  instrument  is  capable  of  operating.  To  affect 
foreign  land  indirectly  by  a  will  not  executed  according  to  the 
lex  situs,  by  putting  the  heir  to  his  election,  the  foreign  property 
must  be  either  specifically  devised,  as  in  Brodie  v.  Barry, {d)  or 
there  must  be  at  any  rate  words  from  which  the  intention  to 
act  on  it  can  be  unequivocally  gathered.  These  principles 
have  been  fully  recognised  in  the  later  cases,  an  heir  of 
foreign  immovables  being  put  to  his  election  by  a  will  not  in 
itself  operating  upon  them,  only  where  there  was  a  personal 
equity  affecting  him  with  reference  to  them,  arising  from  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  testator  or  in  any  other  manner. 
Thus,  in  Detvar  v.  Maittandy(e)  a  will  devised  lands  in  England 
to  the  testator's  son  and  heir  for  life,  remainder  to  trustees, 
and  also  lands  in  St.  Kitts  to  the  same  trustees  upon  trust  to 
sell  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  lands  in  England,  to  hold  on 
^the  same  trusts.  The  will  was  executed  according  to  the 
English  law  only,  and  did  not  operate  so  as  to  pass  the  land 
in  St  Kitts,  but  the  heir-at-law  having  received  the  rents  of 
the  St.  Eitts  estates  during  his  life,  his  infant  heir  was  hel(} 
bound  by  such  election  after  his  death,  so  as  to  be  debarred 
from  setting  up  his  title  as  heir  of  the  lands  in  question 
against  the  title  of  the  trustees,  who  had  contracted  to  seU 
the  property  to  a  stranger.  So  in  Orrell  v.  OrrdlfJ)  wher^ 
a  testator  devised  "  all  the  residue  of  my  real  estate  situate 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,"  having 
real  estate  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  heir-at-law 
taking  the  Scotch  lands  was  put  to  his  election^  it  being  held 
that  the  testator  had  sufficiently  indicated  his  intention  to 
dispose  of  his  real  estate  in  Scotland  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
do  so;  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  without  clear 
evidence  of  intention,  a  testator  will  be  supposed  only  to  b^ 
dealing  with  what  he  can  dispose  of  by  the  instrumei^t  whose 
construction  is  in  question.  Except,  however,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  such  a  personal  equity  as  that  involved  in  th^ 

^   (jC)  JohnMon  V.'  Telfaurdy   i  Rubs.  &  My.  254 ;  Allen  v.  Anderson,  5  Hare, 
163. 

(h")  Per  Sir  J.  Leach  in  Johnson  v.  Telfourd, 

le)  Maxwell  y.  Maxwell,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  705.  (d)  a  Ves.  k  B.  131. 

{e)  L.  R.  2  Eq.  834.  (/)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  302. 
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doctrine  of   election,  a  will  of   foreign   realty  must  comply     Part  ii. 
strictly  with  the  lex  loci  rd  sUce,  and  with  that  law  alone ;  and    ^Q'*^^'^^- 
it  was  decided  long  ago  (a)  tjii^t.the  English  Court  of  Chancery     Cap.  vi. 
would  not  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  of  Successimto 
lands  in  one  of  the  colonies,  which  have  distinct  local  laws  i^^fnarahUs, 
of  their  own.     And  it  has  been  decided  that  the  prpvisioniji       ' 
of  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  which  authorise  the  citing  of  the 
heir-at-law  or  persons  interested  in  the  real  estate,  when  con- 
tentious proceedings  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will,  and  by 
which  the  probate  of  a  will  granted  after  such  litigation  is 
to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  real 
estate  afiected.  by  the  will,  are  not  applicable  to  wills  which 
in  whole  or  in  part  have  not  been  executed  in  accordance  with 
the  Wills  Act  (i  Vict.  c.  26).(6)     These  statutory  provisions 
cannot   be    employed,  therefore,  when   the  testator  was  not 
domiciled  in  England,  and  his  will  was  executed  so  as  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  his  domicil,  in  order 
to  bind  indirectly  immovable  property  in  England  by  a  will 
not    executed    in    accordance  with    the  lex  situs.     The    con^ 
struction,  however,  of  wills  is  in  all  cases  a  matter  for  the  law 
of  the  domicil  alone,  even  when  the  destination  of  immovables 
situate  in  some  country  other  than  that  of  the  domicil  iQWiUofim- 
aftected  by  it.(c)  movabiee- 

xMi/ii  1  1  •  11  1       meaning  of 

It  Will  be  seen  below,  when  the  succession  to  movables  under  the  word 
a  will  or  intestacy  is  considered  (chap,  vii.),  that  the  legiti-  ^^^^^^  *° 
macy  of  a  child  depends  for  the  purposes  of  such  succession 
upon  the  law  of  its  domicil  at  birth,(rf)  that  is^  of  the  father's 
domicil  at  that  time.(e)  The  same  rule  has  recently  been 
applied  by  Stirling,  J.,  to  a  devise  of  foreign  immovables ;  by 
a  testator  domiciled  in  England,  to  the  children  of  his  son.(/) 
The  argument  against  such  a  construction  of  the  word  "  child  '\ 
is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  principle  of  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill, 
and  the  best  collection  of  authorities  which  can  be  cited  in 
support  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  (dissenting)  judgment  of 
Lush,  L.J.,  in  Goodmans  TrustsXg)  which  is  a  storehouse  of 
learning  on  the  subject.     On  the  other  side,  the  language  of 


(a) 

■  W 


{a)  Pike  v.  Hoare,  2  Ed.  182.  Qi)  Campbell  v.  L^icy,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  209. 

Trotter  v.  Trotter,  4  Bligh,  N.  S.  502 ;  S.  C.  3  Wils.  &  S.  407  ;  JShtohin  v.  Wyliei 
loH.  L.C.I. 

(d)  Re  Goodman's  Trvsts,  17  Ch.  D.  266  ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  425  (overruling  Boyes  v. 
BediUe,  i  H.  &  M.  798).    Andros  v.  Andros,  24  Ch.  D.  637. 

(e)  In  cases  of  legitimisation  p6r  tuhsequens  matrim^mium,  the  child  must  be 
legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage  :  Be  Grove,  Vaucher  v.  Treaeury,  40  Ch.D. 
p.  216 ;  ante,  p.  90^  (/)  In  re  GreyJ^iS^i),  3  Ch.  fc. 

(a)  In  which  Ckfttan  and  James,  L.J.J.,  overruled  (Lush  L.J.  dissenHente)  the 
judgment  of  Jessel,  M.R. 
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Legitimacy 
of  devisee — 
may  perhaps 
be  referred 
to  lex 
domicilii. 


James,  L.J.,  in  Goodman's  Tmds  (mprd)  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
words.  "  Thero  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  EngHsh 
law  as  to  an  English  child  is.  .  .  .  But  the  question  is,  What 
is  the  rule  -which  the  English  law  adopts  and  applies  to  a  non- 
English  child  ?  This  is  a  question  of  international  comity 
and  international  law.  According  to  that  law  as  recognised, 
and  that  comity  as  practised  in  all  other  civilised  communities, 
the  status  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  is  to  be 
determined  everywhere  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  his  origin 
— ^the  law  under  which  he  was  born.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  require  a  great  force  of  argument  derived  from  legal 
principles,  or  great  weight  of  authority,  clear  and  distinct,  to 
justify  us  in  holding  that  our  comity  stands  in  this  respect 
aloof  in  barbarous  msularity  from  the  rest  of  the  civiUsed  world." 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  this  question,  that 
until  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  last  cited 
(1880),  the  principle  of  applying  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
successor  to  decide  his  legitimacy  was  not  recognised  at  all, 
even  with  respect  to  movables ;  and  Story's  statement  of  the 
English  law  on  this  point  must  be  read  as  the  expression  only 
of  the  earlier  English  cases  on  the  subject.(a)  It  is  now,  how* 
ever,  clear  that  both  with  regard  to  testacy  and  intestacy,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  successor  to  movables  depends  upon  his 
personal  law.  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  test  should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  devise  of 
English  land.  There  may  at  first  sight  appear  something 
inconsistent  in  applying  the  lex  situs  to  a  case  of  inheriting  land 
as  ^  heir,  and  the  lex  domicilii  when  the  question  is  of  the 
legitimacy  of  a  devisee,  but  the  cases  are  really  di£ferent  in 
principle.  In  the  case  of  heirship,  the  question  is  what  sort 
of  heir  the  lex  sittcs  demands.  In  the  case  of  a  devisee  ''  to  the 
children  of  A.,"  the  question  is  what  sort  of  children  the 
testator  intended.  "  Heirship  is  an  incident  of  land,  depending 
on  local  law,  the  law  of  the  country,  the  county,  the  manor, 
and  even  of  the  particular  property  itself,  the  forma  d^mu 
Kinship  is  an  incident  of  the  person,  and  universal"  (J) 
Legitimacy  is  an  incident  of  kinship,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
incident  of  kinship  of  which  James,  L. J.,  was  speaking  in  the 
words  quoted. 

So  far   as  the  English  Courts  are  concerned,  it  has  beeix 
already  pointed  out  that  both  for  devises  of  realty,  and  bequests 

(a)  story,  Gonfl^  §  479  h. ;  Enohin  v.  Wylie^  10  H.  L.  Gas.  i ;  Boye*  y.  BedaU^ 
I  H.  &  M.  798.    <  . 
ifi)  From  judgment  of  James,  L.J.,  in  QoodmaiCt  Trusts,  iuprh. 
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•  ... 

of  personalty,  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  legatee  is  now    p^»t  ii- 

m          Pbopsbtt 
preferred.(a)    The  view  taken  may  be  put  shortly  thus,    '*  Child  " 

or  *'  son  "  in  an  English  will  means  of  course  "  legitimate  child  '*     Cap,  vi. 

or  **  legitimate  son."     But  the  legitimacy  of  a  man's  children 

is  a  question  of  status,  not  of  the  construction  of  a  will ;  and 

the  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 

domicil  of  his  father.     A  devise  of  English  land  "  to  the  heir 

of  A."  would  of  course  be  a  very  different  thing ;  and  could 

hardly  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  a  devise  to  that  person, 

who  was  regarded  as  the  heir  by  the  law  of  the  sitvs.     The 

rule  that  the  formalities  of  a  will  of  immovables,  including 

chattels  real^^)  must  be   decided  by  the  lex  sUus,  does  not 

appear  to  affect  the  question. 

SUMMARY. 

(iv.)    SUCCESSION   TO    IMMOVABLE    PROPERTY    BY    WILL. 

The  lex  situs  decides  the  capacity  of  the  testator  to  devise  p.  216. 
immovable  estate  (see,  however,  the  qualification  of  the  rule 
just  stated  as  to   the    capacity  to    transfer  inter  vivos),    the 
formalities  of  the  testamentary  instrument,  and  its  operation 
upon  the  land  which  it  affects  to  devise. 

But  where  a  testator  intends  and  attempts  to  devise  immov-  p.  217. 
able  estate  by  a  will  not  effectual  to  do  so  by  the  lex  sittis,  the 
heir  of  the  immovable  estate  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a 
bequest  of  movable  personal  estate  under  the  will,  and  to  defeat 
the  same  will  as  to  the  land.  In  such  a  case,  he  will  be  put  to 
his  election  whether  he  will  accept  the  will  for  all  purposes  or 
for  none. 

The  liability  of  his  foreign  immovable  estate  to  the  personal  pp.  208, 217. 
debts  of  the  testator  depends  upon  the  lex  situs  alone,  where  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  interfere  with  that  law 
appears ;  and  the  law  of  his  domicil  cannot  impose  any  burden 
upon  such  foreign  immovable  estate  from  which  by  its  own  law 
it  is  exempt. 

The  intention  of  the  testator  to  devise  or  burden  foreign  p.  217. 
land  by  a  will  insufficient  by  the  lex  situs  to  do  so,  must,  in 
order  to  impose  a  personal  equity  on  the  heir,  be  imequivocally 
expressed.  General  words,  which  might  be  satisfied  by  a 
different  interpretation,  will  not  be  construed  as  evidence  of 
such  an  intention. 

The  construction  of  wills,  even  when  foreign  land  may  be  p.  219, 

{a)  In  re  Grey  (1892),  3  Ch.  88.     Andros  v.  AndroSy  24  Ch.  D.  637. 

{h)  Pepin  v,  Brityere  (1900),  2  Ch.  504  ;  De  Fogeusierat  v.  Duport^  1 1  L.  R.  Tr.  1 23. 
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indirectly  affected  by  it,  is  for  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil 
alone. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  child  "  in  a  devise  of  foreign  land 
is  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  child,  not  of  the 
testator.  In  other  words,  the  legitimacy  of  a  devisee  of  land  is 
decided  by  his  personal  law,  not  by  the  lex  situs. 


Inheritance 
of  immov- 
ables. 


Hitherto  the  transfer  of  immovable  property  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  its  owner,  expressed  either  in  a  conveyance 
inter  vivos,  or  by  a  testamentary  disposition,  has  been  spoken  of. 
Land,  however,  changes  owners  under  certain  circumstances 
without  any  expressed^  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  law.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
what  law  operates,  and  how  far  it  excludes  all  others,  in  the 
alienation  of  land  either  (v.)  by  succession  on  intestacy,  or 
(vL)  by  assignment  on  bankruptcy,  or  (vii.)  by  operation  of 
marriage. 

(v.)  Stuicession  to  Immovable  Property  on  Intestacy. — It  has 
already  been  stated,  in  treating  of  the  question  of  legitimacy, 
that  the  English  law  requires  an  heir  to  English  land  to  be 
legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  sittts  as  well  as  by  that  of  his 
domiciL(a)  Not  only  is  this  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
former  law,  but  the  destination  of  the  property  is  determined 
in  all  other  respects  by  it.(6)  The  question  in  Birtwhistle  v. 
Vardill,  before  which  decision  the  law  on  this  point  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  settled,  was  whether  a  child  born  in  Scotland, 
of  parents  domiciled  there,  before  their  marriage,  being 
admittedly  legitimate  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  was  legitimate 
of  iniieritors.  f^^  ^y^Q  purpose  of  taking  English  lands  by  inheritance ;  and 
after  two  arguments  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  solemnly 
decided  that  he  was  not,  since  an  heir  must  be,  in  Lord  Coke's 
words,  "  ex  justis  mcptiis  procreattis  ;  nam  heres  legitimes  est  quern 
nuptice  demojistrant."  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  this 
decision  was  arrived  at  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  view  taken  on 
the  question  of  legitimacy  by  the  jurists  of  almost  all  other 
nations ;  but  the  general  rule,  that  the  succession  to  real  estate 
is  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sita^y  is  established 
by  it  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  the  words  of  Wheaton 
(Elements  of  International  Law,  §  80),  the  *'  law  of  the  place 
where  real  property  is  situate  governs  exclusively  as  to  the 

(a)  Doe  d.  Birtwhixtle  v.  Vardill^  7  CI.  k  F.  S95  ;  and  see  tupra,  p.  S9.  On  the 
question  whether  this  special  legitimacy  is  required  for  succession  to  chatteU  real^^ 
f»ee  n6te  to  this  chapter,  pp.  232-237.  {h)  Jarman  on  Wills,  p.  2, 
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tenure,  the  title,  and  the  descent  of  such  property,"  while  the  ^-^at  il. 

English  law  alone,  when  it  speaks  as  the  lex  sittcs,  demands  that       

the  heir  should  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  as  well.     o^p.  vi. 
And  on  the  same  prmciple,  it  has  been  decided  that  although  Snccemm  to 
a  son  legitimised  per  subsequens  matHmonium  by  the  law  of  his  -^^»'<"*'***'**' 
domicil  has  the  personal  status  of  legitimacy,  yet  upon  his 
death  without  issue  his  father  cannot  inherit  English  land  from 
him  (under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  io6).(a) 

The  law  of  the  sitm  similarly  decides  the  nature  of  the 
succession  to  immovable  property,  and  its  incidents.  Thus  a 
heritable  Scotch  bond  in  the  possession  of  an  English  testator 
is  real  estate,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  will  effectual  to  pass 
Scotch  realty,  descends  to  his  heir-at-law.(&)  And  where  a 
Scotch  heir  elected  to  take  Scotch  realty  by  descent  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  English  will,  it  was  held  by  Lord  Selborne  that  the 
doctrine  of  marshalling  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  incidents 
of  the  succession  to  the  Scotch  realty  was  governed  by  the  lex 
loci  rei  sitae  alone.(c)  In  the  case  last  cited,  Lord  Selborne  says, 
"  In  our  judgment  all  questions  as  to  the  burdens  and  liabilities 
of  real  estate  situate  in  a  foreign  country,  in  the  absence  of  any 
trust  or  personal  contract  (which  might  make  a  difference), 
depend  simply  upon  the  law  of  the  coimtry  where  the  real  Equities 
estate  exists/'  So  where  the  heir  of  a  Scotch  estate  filed  a  bill  ^^^^f^  i^^ir. 
in  England  to  have  his  estate  exonerated  from  a  heritable  bond 
by  the  application  of  personal  estate  in  England,  Sir  J.  Leach 
held  that  the  question  whether  he  had  an  equity  to  be  exoner- 
ated was  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  and  not  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  the  personal  estate  happened 
locally  to  he.(d)  Almost  exactly  the  same  question  had  pre- 
viously arisen  in  Drummond  v.  Drummond :  (e)  but  it  appeared 
there  that  the  intestate  had  been  domiciled  in  England  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  not  stated  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Elliott  V.  Minto.  The  decision  there  also  was  in  favour  of 
the  lex  loci  rei  siice.  In  another  case,  cited  by  Sir  W.  Grant  at 
the  same  time  as  Drummond  v.  Drummond,  the  Scotch  heir  was 
also  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  and  claimed  his  share  in  the  per- 
sonalty of  the  intestate,  who  had  died  domiciled  in  England. 
By  the  Scotch  law,  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  except  on  con- 
dition of  collating  or  bringing  into  hotchpot  the  real  estate,  so 

(a)  Re  DotCs  Estate,  rj  L.  J.  Ch.  98. 

(h)  Buccleuch  v.  Iloare,  4  Madd.  467  ;  Johngtone  v.  Baker,  4  Madd.  474,  n.; 
JermngJiam  v.  Herherty  4  Ruse.  388. 

(c)  HarrUon  v.  Harrison,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342,  346. 

(d)  ElliaU  V.  Minto,  6  Madd.  16. 

(e)  Cited  in  Brodie  v,  Barry,  2  Ves.  &  B.  131. 
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p^^^BB^      as  to  form  one  common  subject  of  division ;  but  it  was  held 

*   that  the  English  law  was  to  be  followed,  and  that  he  was  entitled 

Cap.vi,  ^  share  in  the  personalty  without  fulfilling  this  condition.(a) 
Suecetsion  to  The  real  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  Drummond  y. 
Immovables,  2>mm77Mmrf  is  perhaps  not  very  close,  but  it  appears  correct 
enough  to  say  that  the  conditions  on  which  a  man  is  to  share 
in  personalty  must  be  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  intestate's 
domicil  alone.(J)  In  I)rumm<md  v,  Dru^nmond  the  question  was 
not  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  next  of  kin,  who 
happened  to  be  also  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate,  was  to  take 
the  English  personalty  (as  in  Balfour  v.  Scott) ;  but  as  to  the 
right  of  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate,  in  that  character,  to  have 
his  estate  exonerated  from  debts  to  which  it  alone  was  liable 
by  Scotch  law.  Upon  the  general  principle  expressed  in  the 
Foreign  land  dictum  of  Lord  Selbome,  just  cited,  that  all  questions  as  to  the 
exceptby  tiie  l>^urdens  and  liabilities  of  real  estate  situate  in  a  foreign  country 
Ux  nttu.  are  to  be  referred  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  real 
estate  is  situate,((;)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decisions  in 
Elliott  V,  Mirvto  and  Drummond  v.  Drwmmxmd  were  right.  The 
latter  case  was  indeed  cited  with  approval  by  Lord  Hatherley, 
in  a  case  which  went  comparatively  recently  before  the  House 
of  Lords.(e2)  In  Maxwdl  v.  Maxwell,  a  domiciled  Englishman, 
by  a  testamentary  disposition  in  the  Scotch  form,  gave  certain . 
real  estate  in  Scotland,  and  by  a  subsequent  will  in  the  English 
form,  after  declaring  that  the  trusts  of  his  present  will  should 
not  affect  the  Scotch  estate,  nor  put  to  his  election  any  person 
who  should  claim  under  both  instruments,  gave  the  residue  of 
his  estate  upon  trusts  for  sale  and  payment  of  ''  all  his  just 
debts"  and  legacies.  He  subsequently  charged  the  Scotch 
estate  with  a  debt  of  ;^i4,ooo,  by  means  of  a  Scotch  heritable 
bond,  and  purchased  other  real  estate  in  Scotland,  which  passed 
by  intestacy  to  his  heir.  It  was  held,  first,  that  the  residuary 
estate  was  liable  to  payment  of  the  ^^  14,000  in  exoneration  of 
the  Scotch  estate — thus  adopting  the  interpretation  of  the  lex 
domicilii  as  to  the  expression  '*  all  my  just  debts  " — and  secondly, 
that  the  Scotch  heir,  who  took  something  under  the  will,  was 
not  bound  to  elect,  but  had  the  same  right  to  the  real  property 
that  he  would  have  had  if  there  had  been  no  will.  ''  We  have 
not  here,"  said  Lord  Hatherley ,(e)  "  a  case  like  that  of  Brum* 
Toond  V.  Drummond,  in  which,  there  being  a  charge  on  land  in 

{a)  BaXfovLT  v.  Swtt^  6  Bro.  P.  C.  550 ;  $  Ves,  750 ;  S.C.  in  Brodve  v.  Barr^^ 
2  Ves.  k  B.  131.  (h)  Infrh^  chap.  yii.  (iii.) 

(c)  Harrison,  v.  Harrison^  L.  R.  8  Ch.  346. 

\d)  Maxwell  v.  MaxtoeU^  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  501 ;  S.  C.  sub  roc.  Maxwell  v,  Hyslop^ 
L.  R.  4  Eq.  407.  (0)  At  p.  514. 
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Scotland  which  was  the  debt  of  the  intestate,  and  there  being    part  ii. 
also  personal  property  of  the  intestate,  the  property  of  the  in-  ^^^^^'^^^ 
testate  was  administered  according  to  English  law,  England     cap.  vi. 
being  the  country  of  his  domicil.     There  the  Court  held  that  s^^.cetgwn  to 
the  person  himself — the  prcepositvs — had  expressed  no  intention,  immotahiet, 
but  had  left  his  property  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  law  might  poreignheir 
direct,  as  affecting  his  two  classes  of  property.     The  law  would  —when  put  to 
apply  his  Scotch  estate  according  to  the  existing  law  in  Scot-  '*  ®  ^  *^"* 
land.     That  would  involve  the  necessity  of  the  Scotch  creditors 
taking  his  remedy  out  of  the  Scotch  estate,  and  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  the  heir  to  the  Scotch  estate  bearing  that  burden ; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  person  entitled  to  the 
personal  estate  in  England  would  not  be  liable  to  bear  that 
charge,  which  would  primarily  be  a  charge  upon  the  Scotch 
estate.     But  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  testator's  intention,  as 
expressed  in  his  wUV*     And  Lord  Westbury  says,  in  the  same 
spirit,(a)  "  Drummond  v.  Drwrnmuynd  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case.      Drummond  v.  Drummond  was  nothing  more   than  an 
illustration  of  the  settled  principle,  that  real  estate  is  governed 
by  the  lex  loci.     The  Scotch  owner  of  the  estate  in  that  case 
took  it,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  cum  onere'*     The 
other  point,  with  regard  to  the  want  of  any  obligation  of  the 
Scotch  heir  to  make  election,  and  bring  his  land  into  hotchpot 
in  order  to  take  under  the  will,  was  similarly  decided  with  refer- 
ence to  the  intention  of  the  testator.     An  heir  to  foreign  realty 
may  take  it  unconditionally  according  to  the  law  of  the  sUvs, 
and  tievertheless  share  under  an  English  will  which  was  in- 
effectual to  devise  it,  urdess  U  appear  distinctly  from  the  terms 
of  the  wUl  that  the  testator  intended  thai  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.(b)     In  Balfour  v.  Scott  (c)  there  was  an  intestacy,  so  that 
no  such  intention  could  be  suggested,  and  the  Scotch  heir 
accordingly  took  the  Scotch  land  according  to  Scotch  law,  and 
a  share  of  the  personalty,  as  next  of  kin,  according  to  English 
law.     So  in  Johnson  v.  Telfourd,{d)  it  was  held  that  an  heir  of 
Scotch  real  estate  was  not  put  to  his  election  by  general  expres- 
sions, unless  it  was  clearly  to  be  collected  from  the  words  used 
that  the  testator  meant  to  pass  his  Scotch  estate  to  the  uses  intentiou  of 
of  the  will.     **  Where  the  testator  uses  only  general  words,"  ^^^.^^^ir 
said  Sir  John  Leach,  ''  it  is  to  be  intended  that  he  means  those  bound  by. 

(a)  At  p.  519.  See  as  to  the  exoneration  by  personalty  of  real  estate,  AfellM  v. 
Valini,  2  J.  &  H.  194 ;  JSno  v.  Tatharn^  3  De  G.  J.  &  S.  443  ;  and  17  &  z8  Vict, 
c  113  (Locke  King*8  Act). 

(b")  Harr\4on  v.  Harrison^  L.  K.  8  Ch.  342  ;  ante^  p.  223. 

le)  2  Ves.  &  B.  131,  n. 

(d)  I  Buss,  k  My.  254 ;  and  see  Allen  v.  Anderson,  5  Hare  163. 

P 
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Pabt  11.     jreneral  words  to  be  applied  to  such  property  as  would  by  its 
*    nature  pass  by  his  will,  and  to  the  uses  therein  expressed." 

^^^'  ^^'  And  this  doctrine  was  expressed  in  Maxwell  v  MaxwdlXp)  where 
Succemonto  the  wiU  purported  to  devise  to  trustees  all  the  testator's  real 
and  personal  estate  wheresoever  and  whatsoever.  It  was  invalid 
as  to  certain  Scotch  heritable  bonds — ^real  property  by  the  Scotch 
law — and  it  was  held  that  the  Scotch  heir  was  not  bound  to 
make  election.  Lord  Cranworth  said :  "  The  designation  of  the 
subject  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  instrument  in  general 
words  imports  primd  fcude  that  property  only  upon  which  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  operating."  If  the  will  had  specifically 
devised  the  heritable  bonds  in  question,  the  question  would  of 
course  have  been  manifest,  and  the  Scotch  heir  could  not  have 
taken  them  in  opposition  to  the  will  at  the  same  time  that  he 
received  a  benefit  imder  it.  This  was  actually  the  ground  of 
the  decision  in  Brodie  v.  Barry,{b)  where  the  will  expressly 
devised  the  testator's  real  estate  in  Scotland,  although  it  was 
ineffectual  to  do  so,  and  the  Scotch  heir  was  of  course  put  to 
his  election. 

In  cases  of  intestacy,  it  is  apparent  that  these  considerations 
of  the  intention  of  the  deceased  owner  cannot  arise,  and  the 
proper  laws  will  therefore  be  left  to  operate  upon  immovable 
and  movable  property  respectively.  The  burdens  of  the  former, 
as  also  its  claims  to  exoneration,(c)  will  therefore  be  decided 
by  the  lex  situs ;  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  those  entitled  may  share  in  it  (though  they 
may  also  be  the  heirs  of  foreign  immovables),  by  the  lex  domicilii 
of  the  intestate.(eQ  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when  the 
foreign  heir  elects  to  take  in  opposition  to  a  will  purporting  to 
deal  with  his  inheritance,  there  is,  quoad  the  foreign  land,  an 
intestacy,  though  the  will  remain  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  as  to  the  movable  personalty.(«) 

It  has  been  held  that  the  proceeds  of  foreign  lands,  sold 
under  a  testamentary  trust  for  sale  admittedly  good  by  the  lex 
situs,  were  effectively  disposed  of  by  the  will  under  the  law  of 
the  testator's  domicil,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
situs  of  the  land.(/)  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land    in   a   foreign  country   were  to 

(a)  2  De  O.  M.  &  G.  705  (1852).  This  case  ifi  cited  with  approval  by  MalinSr 
V.C.,  in  Maxwell  v.  Hyslop^  L.  R.  4  Eq.  415. 

(p)  2  Ves.  &  B.  131. 

(<?)  Ellwtt  V.  AfiTUo,  6  Madd.  16  ;  Drummond  v.,  Drvmmond,  2  Ves.  ft  B.  131, 

(<0  Balfour  v.  Scott,  2  Ves.  &  B.  131 ;  S.  C.  6  Bro.  P.  C.  550,  ante,  p.  208. 

(e)  Harrison  v.  Harrison^  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342.  As  to  succession  to  chattels  real, 
see  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  232. 

(/)  In  re  Fiercy,  Whitwham  v.  Piercy  (1895),  i  Ch.  83. 
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be   regarded    as    money,   or    movable    personalty,  pure   and  pabt  il 

simple.  

(vi.)  Assignment  of  Immovohles  hy  Bankruptcy, — It  is  said  by  ^^^  vi. 


Wheaton  that  the   question  how  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  imniamhle$^ 
under  the  laws  of  one  country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  Bankruptcy, 
property  of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  another  State,  "  is  one  of  ABsi^ment 
which  the  usage  of  nations,  and   the  opinions   of  civilians,  ^j  ^™™®^" 
furnish  no  satisfactory  solution.     Even  as  between  co-ordinate  bankruptcy 
States  belonging  to  the  same    common   empire  it  has  heen~Jj^^j^. 
doubted  how  far  the  assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  toriai. 
one  country  will  operate  a  transfer  of  property  in  another.     In 
respect  to  real  property,  which  generally  has  some  indelible 
characteristics  impressed  upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  diffi- 
culties are  enhanced  in  those  cases  where  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce 
requires  some  formal  act  to  be  done  by  the  bankrupt,  or  his 
attorney  specially  constituted,  in  the  place  where  the  property 
lies,  in  order  to  consummate  the  transfer."  (a)     The  difficulty, 
as  it  now  presents  itself  to  English  Courts,  is  rather  to  construe 
properly  the  provisions  of  thei  statutes  relating  to  bankruptcy 
in  force  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  understand  what  property  English 
they  affect  to  convey  to  the  trustee  or  assignee  of  the  bank- q^j^^^j^^^^ 
rupt.     The  old  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1849  ^^  limited  in  terms  convey 
(s.  142)  to  real  estate  in  "England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or ^""^'^ ^*°'*- 
any  of  the  dominions,  plantations,  or  colonies  belonging  to  her 
Majesty."     The  Act  of  1869  contained  no  such  express  limita- 
tion, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  expressly  extending  to 
foreign  land.     By  the  last  Bankruptcy  Act  (1883)  (4^  &  47 
Yict.  c.  52)  all  such  property  as  may  belong  to  or  be  vested  in 
the  bankrupt  passes  to  the  trustee  by  s.  44 ;  and  by  s.  168 
property  includes  ''  money,  goods,  things  in  action,-  land  and 
every  description  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  and 
whether*  situate  in  England  or  elsewhere."     So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  control  of  the  English  Court  can  reach,  and  with  reference 
to  the  rights  and  equities  of  persons  before  it,  it  will  consider 
that  foreign  land  belonging  to  the  bankrupt  is  to  be  treated  as 
passing  to  the    trustee;  and  it  would  seem  that,  under  the 
compulsory  powers  given  by  s.  24,  the  bankrupt  may  be  ordered 
to  execute  a  valid  conveyance  of  foreign  land  to  the  trustee, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lex  situs.     But  it  is  clear 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  itself  cannot  operate  to  pass  the 
title  to  foreign  land ;  and  even  with  respect  to  colonial  land,  it 

(a)  See  as  to  the  persons  over  whom  English  bankruptcy  law  intends  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  the  cases  of  Oooke  y.  C,  A,  Vogeler  di  Co,  (1901),  A.  C.  102.  Ex  parte 
Blahi,  12  Ch.  D.  522.    Ex  parte  Pearwn  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  263  ;  infra,  p.  319,  *^. 
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p^opBE^Y    ^^y  operates  to  pass  such  land  according  to  the  law  of  the 

'    colony  .(a)     That  is  to  say,  the  title  will  pass  if,  and  not  unless, 

Cap.  VI.     ^Yie  law  of  the  colony  in  question  recognises  the  eflfect  of  the 


Immovables^  English  bankruptcy  law  as  transferring  the  title  to  colonial 
Ba?i  niptcy,   \^^^      rjiy^  j^  ^£  ^^^g^  ^  question  quite  distinct  from  the 

recognition  in  the  colonies  of  the  validity  of  a  discharge  granted 
under  an  imperial  bankruptcy  statute.(&) 

With  regard  to  the  suggested  power  under  s.  24  of  com- 
pelling a  bankrupt  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  foreign  land,  it 
had  been  held  under  the  Act  of  1 849  that  a  bankrupt  under 
an  English  commission  of  bankruptcy  could  not  be  compelled 
to  assign  his  foreign  real  estate  to  his  assignees,  though  it  was 
suggested  that  he  might  be  indirectly  obliged  to  do  so  by 
withholding  his  certificate.  The  reasoning,  however,  of  Lord 
Selborne  in  Harrison  v.  Harri8on,(c)  already  quoted  on  a 
different  point,  seems  directly  applicable.  Unless  there  is  a 
personal  equity  affecting  the  owner  of  real  estate  situate 
abroad,  an  English  Court  cannot  claim  to  control  such  estate 
by  acting  on  him,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  English  Court 
would  recognise  such  a  claim,  as  to  English  land,  by  the 
trustees  or  assignees  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy.  In  a  later 
case,((2)  Parke,  B.;  after  saying  that,  generally  speaking,  real 
estate  is  governed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitcc,  and  not  transferred  by 
an  assignment  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
owner,  proceeded,  "  We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon  in 
Selkrig  v.  Davis,  in  the  analogous  case  of  an  English  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  that  a  bankrupt  cannot  be  compelled  directly 
to  assign  his  real  estate  to  his  assignees ;  and  though  there  are 
indirect  methods,  as  withholding  their  certificate,  or  by 
creditors  assigning  their  debts  to  others  in  order  to  obtain 
execution  against  the  real  estates,  neither  of  these  are  in  the 
power  of  the  assignees  as  such,  nor  would  the  first  of  them  seem 
to  be  in  any  case  properly  applied"  It  appears  clear,  however, 
that  under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  (1883)  the  express 
inclusion  of  land,  **  whether  situate  in  England  or  elsewhere  " 
(s.  168),  coupled  with  the  language  of  s.  44,  does  impose  such 
a  personal  duty  on  the  bankrupt.  That  section  provides  that 
the  bankrupt  "  shall  ....  execute  such  ....  conveyances, 
deeds,  and  instruments,  and  generally  do  all  such  acts  and 
things  in  relation  to  his  prpperty  and  the  distribution  of  the 

(a)  Ex  parte  Rogerg^  Re  Bomteady  i6  Ch.  D.  665. 
(h)  See  Ellis  v.  McHenry^  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  228,  and  infra,  chap,  viii. 
(cS  L.  R.  8  Ch.  342  ;  see  p.  189,  supra. 

Id)  Cockerell  v.  DickenjSy  3  Moo.  P.  C.  98,  133;   see  also   Ex  parte  Blakes, 
I  Cox,  398. 
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proceeds  amongst  his  creditors,  as  may  be  reasonably  required     Part  il 
....  or  prescribed  ....  or  directed."     It  has  aheady  been  ^^^J^'^^- 
pointed  out  that  by  the  joint  operation  of  ss.  i68,  44,  foreign     Cap.  vi. 
land   is   included  in    the   definition    of    property   "  divisible  immorabu*^ 
amongst  his  creditors  ; "  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  Bankruptcy. 
personal  equity  or  duty  attaches  on  the  bankrupt,  and  will  be 
enforced  in  a  proper  case. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  under  the  Scotch  Bankruptcy  Act 
(19  &  20  Vict.  s.  79)  the  bankrupt's  real  estate  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  other  British  Dominions,  vests  in  the  Scotch  trustee ; 
but  the  larger  definition  of  property  contained  in  the  English 
Act  was  not  extended  to  Scotland  by  the  Act  47  Vict.  c.  16, 
which  applied  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  English  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1883,  to  the  sister  country.  By  the  Irish  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1857,  however,  all  a  bankrupt's  estate,  wherever 
situate,  is  vested  in  his  assignees;  a  provision  which  is  not 
repealed  by  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict. 

c.  58). 

With  regard  to  the  effect  attributed  in  England  to  a  foreign  Foreign 
bankruptcy,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  no  ^^™f**^n" 
foreign  bankruptcy  law  will  pass  land  in  England  to  a  trustee  English  land, 
or  assignee.  It  matters  not  for  this  purpose  whether  the 
bankruptcy  be  under  the  law  of  a  purely  foreign  State,  or  of  a 
colony  or  other  dependency  of  the  British  Crown.(a)  The 
proper  course  in  such  a  case  is  to  take  proceedings  in  the 
foreign  court,  where  the  bankruptcy  is  pending,  to  compel  the 
bankrupt  to  transfer  the  English  land  to  his  trustee  or 
assignee.(&)  So  far  as  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  othor 
"  British "  Courts  are  concerned,  it  is  provided  by  s.  1 1 8  of 
the  Act  of  1883  that  "they  shall  severally  act  in  aid  of  and 
be  auxiliary  to  each  other ;  and  an  order  of  the  Court  seeking 
aid,  with  a  request  to  another  of  the  said  Courts,  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  latter  Court  to  exercise,  in 
regard  to  the  matters  directed  by  the  order,  such  jurisdiction 
as  either  the  Court  which  made  the  request  or  the  Court  to 
which  the  request  is  made,  could  exercise  in  regard  to  similar 
matters  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  "  (s.  118).  Under 
this  section  an  order  has  been  made  in  England  in  aid  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  Court  of  Bankruptcy. (c)  The  jurisdiction, 
however,  was  not  resisted ;  but  it  appears  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  a  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  Court  is  "  British  "  within  the 


{a)  Re  Levy's  Trvsts,  30  Ch.  D.  119,  I2j. 

b)  Waite  v.  Binaley,  2Z  Ch.  D.  674,  682. 

c)  In  re  lirhanij  Ex  parte  Knigkt^  4  Morell,  50. 
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meaning  of  this  section.  If  so,  it  must  be  also  British  for  the 
converse  of  the  case  then  before  the  Court,  which  implies  that 
Parliament  intended,  by  the  Act,  1883,  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  courts  in  colonies  like  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  hear 
and  grant  applications  in  aid  of  English  bankruptcies,  and  to 
direct  the  officers  of  such  colonial  courts  to  act  in  aid  of 
English  trustees  and  receivers.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
Court  of  a  colonial  Legislature  would  consider  itself  bound  by 
the  English  statute,  if  such  a  case  was  brought  before  it ;  and 
the  more  natural  interpretation  of  s.  1 1 8  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1883,  appears  to  be  that  it  was  intended  for  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  English  Courts,  and  also  for  such  other  British  Courts  as 
are  not  under  Legislatures  of  their  own — e.g.,  the  local  courts 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands. 

(vii.)    Alienation  of  Immovable  Property  on  Marriage, — The 
nature  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  husband  and  wife  respec- 
tively at  marriage  in  the  immovables  of  the  other  is  decided 
absolutely,  according  to  English  law,  by  the  Zac  si^t^.     Accord- 
ing to  Story,(a)  "  it  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation,  that 
independent  of  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  no  estate  can 
be  acquired  by  operation  of  law  in  any  other  manner,  or  to  any 
other  extent,  or  by  any  other  means,  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  lex  rei  sitm.     Thus  no  estate  in  dowry,  or  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy  ....  can  be  acquired,  except  by  such  persons,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  local  law  prescribes."     West- 
lake  says  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  Eng- 
land the  lex  situs  would    prevail,  as  it    does  in  America.(&) 
Against  it  has  been  set  up  by  foreign  jurists  the  claim  of  the 
law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  the    presumed  intention  of    the  parties  was  that  their 
mutual  rights  should  be  regulated   by  that  law;(c)  though 
even  those  who  maintain  this  view  do  not  contend  that  the  law 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  can  prevail  as  to  any  of  these  rights 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  prohibition  or  restriction  imposed 
by  the  lex  situs.     It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated  is  the  proper  one 
to  govern  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife  respectively  in  all  the 
property,  movable  and  immovable,  of  the  other;  and  Lord 
Meadowbank,  in  1814,  used  language  in  a  Scotch  case  which 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  view.     "  When  a  lady  of 
fortune  having  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Scotland,  or  Stock  in 
the  banks  or  public  companies  there,  marries  in  London,  the 

(a)  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  448,  454.  (J)  Priv.  Int  Law,  §  95. 

(<?)  Story,  Ck)nflict  of  Laws,  §  449  ;  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  369. 
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whole  property  is  ipso  jure  her  husband's.     It  is  assigned  to     part  ii. 
him.      The  legal,  assignment  of  a  marriage  operates  wUhout  regard     ^^^^^' 
to  territory  all  the  world  over,*\a)     In  Selkrig  v.  Davis,(b)  however,     Cap.  VI. 
Lord  Eldon  limited  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  to  personal  jmtnavabiet— 
property,  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  as  to  realty,  at  any  rate,  yfarriage. 
it  is  unsoimd.     The  question  as  to  the  proper  law  to  regulate 
the  effect  of  marriage  on  the  movable  property  of  the  husband 
and  wife  will  be  discussed  subsequently. 


i 


SUMMARY: 

ALIENATION    OF    IMMOVABLE    PROPERTY   BY   ACT    OF    LAW. 

(v.)  Stcccession  on  IrUestacy. — ^The  lex  situs  determines  the  heir ; 
and  the  English  law,  speaking  as  the  lex  situs,  requires  that  he  p.  89. 
should  be  legitimate  not  only  according  to  its  own  rules,  but  p.  222. 
by  the  law  of  his  domicil  also. 

The  burdens,  liabilities,  and  claims,  of  immovable  property  p.  223. 
in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  in  the  absence  of  any  equity  arising 
from  trust  or  contract,  depend  upon  the  lex  situs. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  heir  of  foreign  land  may  pp.  224-226. 
share  in  the  (movable)  personalty  of  the  intestate,  depend  upon 
the  law  of  the  intestate's  domicil,  and  not  upon  the  lex  situs  of 
the  foreign  land. 

These  rules,  in  cases  of   intestacy,  are  invariable,  because  p.  226. 
there  can  be  no  demonstration  of  the  intention  of  the  owner 
that  the  foreign  land  should  either  bear  or  be  exonerated  from 
any  particular  debts,  as  there  may  be  when  a  testamentary 
disposition  has  been  made. 

(vi.)  Transfer  on  Bankruptcy, — Under  an  English  bankruptcy,  pp.  227-229. 
the  English  bankruptcy  law  regards  as  passing  to  the  trustee 
all  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  bankrupt, 
wherever  situate.  And  though  the  English  bankruptcy  law 
cannot  pass  the  title  (unless  in  a  case  where  the  lex  situs  gave 
it  that  effect),  yet  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  appears  to  impose 
a  personal  duty  on  the  bankrupt  to  execute  a  proper  conveyance 
of  foreign  land  to  his  trustee,  which  duty  the  English  Court 
has  power  to  enforce. 

In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  the  English  Courts  will  pp*  ^29*  330. 
not  regard  the  title  to  English  land  as  passing  to  the  trustee. 
The  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  foreign  Court  where  the 

(a)  Royal  Bank  iff  Scotland  v.  Cutftbert,  i  Rose,  481.  (J>)  2  Rose,  97. 
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Pb^eety    ^^^™P^^y  is  pending,  to  direct  the  bankrupt  to  execute  a 

—    '    conveyance  according  to  English  law. 

^^^-  ^^'     ^    (vii.)  Transfer  on  Marriage, — The  rights  of  husband  and  wife 

p.  230.  ^  and  to  the  English  immovables  of  either  are  decided  by 

English  law,  as  the  lex  situs.     Sembhy  the  lex  situs  has  an  equal 

claim  to  prevail  when  the  situation  of   the   immovables  is 

foreign,  whatever  the  matrimonial  domicil. 


NOTE  TO  Off  AFTER  VL 

ON   LEGITIMAGT   FOB  THE   PURPOSES  OP  SUCCESSION   TO  ENGLISH 

LEASEHOLDS. 

It  is  settled,  by  the  decisions  in  Freke  v.  Carheryji^  Duncan  v. 
Lawson^ift)  and  kindred  cases,  that  leaseholds  are  imTnovahUa^  and  not 
vfiOwMeSy  for  the  purposes  of  Private  International  Law,  although  they 
are  personal  estate  by  English  Law.  The  classification  of  property  into 
itmrMyoahleB  and  movables  is  therefore  not  co-extensive  with,  and  does 
not  correspond  to,  the  English  classification  into  real  and  personal.  The 
latter  classification  is  peculiar  to  English  ]aw,(c)  and  the  maxima 
"  mobilia  sequuntur  personamj"  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  it.  It  is 
further  established  by  Duncan  v.  Lawson,  that  English  leaseholds  being 
immovables,  the  succession  to  them  is  regulated  by  English  law — t.e., 
by  the  English  Statute  of  Distributions — whatever  the  domicil  of  the 
intestate.  This  obviously  implies  the  general  proposition  of  which  it  is 
only  a  special  application,  that  the  succession  to  immovables  is  regulated 
by  the  lex  rei  sites. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  here  whether  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
succession  to  this  kind  of  immovables,  English  law  requires  that  the 
next  of  kin,  whom  it  designates  as  successors,  should  fulfil  any  other 
condition  but  that  of  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  their  domicil. 

A  simple  illustration  will  present  the  difficulty  in  a  concrete  form. 
A.,  a  domiciled  Englishman,  dies  intestate,  possessed  of  English  free- 
holds, English  leaseholds,  and  English  goods.  He  has  no  kindred 
except  a  nephew,  a  brother's  son,  bom  before  wedlock  in  Scotland  of 
parents  there  domiciled,  but  legitimised,  per  suhsequens  matrimoniimi^ 
according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil.  Now  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
this  child  is  not  the  heir  to  the  English  freeholds,  because,  although 
legitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law  (following  the  lex  domicUit),  yet 
it  is  also  the  English  law  that  no  one  can  succeed  to  English  freeholds 
who  was  not  born  in  wedlock.((2)     It  is  also  established  by  the  decision 

{a)  16  Eq.  461 ;  ante^  p.  203. 

{b)  41  Ch.  D.  394 ;  arUe^  p.  203.  Fepin  v.  Bruyere  (1900)  2  Ch.  504  ;  De  Foga^ 
nerM  v.  Dupart,  11  L.  R.  Ir.  123.  {e)  Jarman  on  Willa,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  n. 

{d)  It  will  be  see  by  reference  to  the  judgment  of  James,  LJ.,  in  OoodmaiCs 
Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  29S,  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  Birtwhittle  v. 
Vardill. 
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of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Goodmiaii's  Trusts  (a)  (overruling  Jessel,  M.R.),     Part  II. 
that  this  child  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  goods  or  pure  personalty  in      ROPERTi 
England  ;  hecause  English  law  in  general,  and  the  Statute  of  Distrihu-     cap.  VI. 
tions  in  particular,  adopts  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tioii  in  deciding  as  to  his  legitimacy.  The  remaining  question  is.  Whether 
or  not  the  child  can  succeed  to  the  leaseholds  ?     To  this  question  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  yet  heen  given. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  such  child  is  excluded 
from  the  leaseholds  may  be  presented  in  the  following  form — almost,  in 
appearance,  a  perfect  syllogism  : — 

(A)  No  one  can  succeed  to  English  immovables  who  was  not  bom  in 

wedlock.(6) 

(B)  English  leaseholds  are  English  immovables.(6) 

Therefore  a  child  not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  cannot  succeed  to  English 
leaseholds. 

Of  these  two  propositions,  B.  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  in 
principle  it  appears  impregnable.  In  Frek^  v.  Carbery  {d)  it  was  held 
that  the  Thellusson  Act  applied  to  English  leaseholds  of  a  testator 
domiciled  in  Ireland,  although  that  Act  is  not  operative  there.  *'  Land," 
said  Lord  Selborne,  '*  whether  held  for  a  chattel  interest  or  held  for  a 
freehold  interest,  is  in  nature,  as  matter  of  fact,  immovable  and  not 
immovable.  The  doctrine  "  {mobilia  sequuntur  personam)  "  is  inapplic- 
able to  it."  It  is  obvious  that  the  lex  ret  sitce  must  be  the  law  to 
decide  what  is  immovable  and  what  is  movable,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  enforcing  its  view,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
to  this  efiect.(6) 

Independently  of  the  decision  in  Freke  v.  Carbery,  there  was  no  want 
of  dicta  going  further  than  this,  and  asserting  the  right  of  the  lex  rei 
sitce  to  regulate  the  succession  to  leaseholds  on  this  very  ground.  In 
Jarman  on  Wills  (/)  it  is  said,  "  leaseholds  for  years,  though  they  are 
with  us  transmissible  as  personal  estate,  are  governed  by  the  lex  loct, 
and  do  not  follow  the  person ;  so  that  if  an  Englishman  domiciled 
abroad  dies  possessed  of  such  property,  it  will  devolve  according  to  the 
English  law."(^)  Westlake  (§  147)  says,  **  Interests  in  land  which  are 
limited  in  duration,  whether  for  terms  of  years,  for  life,  or  otherwise ; 

{a)  17  Ch.  D.  266.  (J)  BirtwkiMtle  v.  Vardill, 

{c)  Duncan  v.  Lawnon,  41  Ch.  D.  394  ;  Pepin  v.  Bruyere,  2  Ch.  504 ;  De  Fogas- 
$iera»  v.  Duport^  11  L.  B.  Ir.  123. 

(d)  16  Eq.  461. 

(0)  Story,  Conflict  of  La^^B,  2nd  ed.  §  447 ;  Westlake,  §  146 ;  Buocleuch  v.  Hoars, 
4  Madd.  467  ;  Harriton  v.  Harrison,  8  Ch.  App.  342,  346. 

(/)  3rd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  n.  (w). 

(g)  It  is  true  that  this  conclusion  is  questioned  by  the  editors  of  Jarman,  who 
cite  some  dicta  in  support  of  the  other  view :  Jarm.  Byth.  Con  v.  vol.  xi.  p.  15 
(3rd  ed.)  ;  Deane  on  Wills,  p.  15  ;  Price  v.  Dewhurst,  4  My.  k  Cr.  81 ;  Jerningham 
v.  Herbert,  4  Buss.  388  ;  Pearmain  v.  Twist,  2  Giff.  136.  It  is,  however,  submitted 
that  these  authorities,  though  some  of  them  say  that  it  is  for  the  English  law,  when 
the  lex  rei  sitte,  to  distinguish  between  real  and  personal  property,  are  none  of 
them  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  it  is  also  its  function  to  distinguish 
between  movables  and  immovables.  They  were  all  cited  in  the  argument  in 
Frthe  v.  Carbery,  and  see  now  the  cases  cited  tuprd,  note  (c). 
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Part  II.     interests  in  land  which  are  limited  in  their  nature,  ....  servitudes, 

Peopbbty.    charges,  liens,  and  all  other  disaiemberments  of  the  property  in  land, 

Cap.  VI.     ^^  immovables  as  well  as  the  land  itself."     Upon  this  state  of  the 

authorities,  it  was  very  recently  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  Duncan 

V.  Law8Gnf(a)  that  the  lex  loci  governed  the  devolution  of  all  immobUia, 
including  leaseholds  as  well  as  the  real  estate  in  the  EngHsh  sense  of 
the  term :  and  therefore  that  the  English  Statute  of  Distributions  was 
the  law  which  must  designate  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to  English 
leaseholds  left  by  an  intestate  domiciled  in  Scotland.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish  Courts  in  In  the  Grooda  of  GerUili  (b) 
and  De  Fogassieraa  v.  Duport,{c)  The  general  rule,  therefore,  that  lea^se- 
holds  are  immovables^  for  all  pur^ioses,  including  succession  under  a 
will  or  on  intestacy,  appears  firmly  established. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  other  premiss  or  proposition  of  the  syllo- 
gistic argument  stated  above — viz.,  that  no  one  can  succeed  to  English 
immovables  who  was  not  bom  in  wedlock.  Is  this,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  exception,  the  English  law  ?  It  depends,  if  it  is,  upon  the 
authority  of  Birtwhistie  v.  VardiUJ^d)  and  upon  that  alone;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  decision  in  question  was  a  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges ;  and  a 
reference  to  the  words  of  James,  L.J.,  in  GoodmmCa  Tru8t8(e)  will 
show  that  no  attempt  to  shake  the  authority  oL  that  judgment  is 
likely  to  succeed.  Whatever  that  case  decided  is  law,  and  will  be  law 
unless  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Now  the  actual  decision  in  Birtwhistie  v.  VardUl  was,  that  the  eldest 
son  born  in  Scotland  before  marriage  of  parents  domiciled  there,  though 
by  Scotch  law  legitimate  per  subseqtiens  mairimonium,  was  not  capable 
of  taking  land  in  England  as  heir  of  his  father.  *'  In  that  judgment," 
says  James,  L.J.,(/)  '*  there  are  two  distinct  propositions  clearly  and 
distinctly  enunciated.  The  first  was,  that  the  claimant  was  for  all 
purposes  and  to  all  intents  legitimate. (^)  The  second  was,  that  such 
legitimacy  did  not  necessarily,  and  did  not  in  fact  in  that  case,  include 
heirship  to  English  land.  .  .  .  What  the  assembled  judges  said  in 
Doe  V.  Vardill,  and  what  the  Lords  held  was,  that  the  case  of  heirship 
to  English  land  was  a  peculiar  exception  to  the  rights  incident  to  that 
character  and  statvs  of  legitimacy,  which  was  admitted  by  both  judges 
and  Lords  to  be  the  true  character  and  status  of  the  claimant.  It  was 
only  an  additional  instance  of  the  many  anomalies  which  at  that  time 

(a)  41  Ch.  D.  394.  (J)  Ir.  Bep.  9  Eq.  541. 

(c)  L.  B.  Ir.  123.  (rf)  7  CI.  &  F.  895. 

(je)  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  299. 

if)  Goodman* s  Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  298. 

Q)  This  acceptance  of  the  general  principlCf  that  the  legitimacy  of  every  man 
depends  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil,  was  regarded  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  Skato  v. 
Oouldy  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  p.  70,  as  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  obiter  dictum  in  VardilVs 
Case,  Though  established  in  Scotch  cases,  there  was  a  want  of  express  English 
authority  upon  it  until  Goodman* 9  Trusts  was  decided,  the  judgments  in  which 
virtually  overrule  Boyes  v.  Bedale^  i  H  &  M.  798,  a  decision  of  Wood,  V.C.,  certainly 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principle  referred  to.  It  has  since  been  expressly 
adopted  by  the  English  Courts,  both  with  regard  to  devises  of  immovables  Qln  re 
Grey  (1892),  3  Ch.  88}  and  bcKiuests  of  movables  {Andros  v.  Androe^  24  Ch.  D.  637), 
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affected  the  descent  of  land.  .  .  .  The  English  heirship,  the  descent  of     part  II. 
English  land,  required  not  only  that  the  man  should  be  legitimate,  but  Pbopebty. 
as  it  were  parphyro-genittia,  born  legitimate  within  the  narrowest  pale     c^p^  yi. 

of  English  legitimacy.     Heirship  is  an  incident  of  land,  depending  on 

local  law,  the  law  of  the  country,  the  county,  the  manor,  and  even  of 
the  particular  property  itself, /orTna  doni" 

The  language  in  which  James,  L.J.,  thus  summarises  the  effect  of 
BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU  has  been  set  out,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  first  sight  it  does  appear  to  be  almost  coincident  with  the 
proposition,  that  no  one  can  succeed  to  English  immovables  who  was 
not  bom  in  wedlock,  so  fulfilling  the  condition  which  was  unfulfilled  in 
that  case.(a) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  leaseholds  are  immovable  and  that 
<<  immovables ''  is  only  a  phrase  which  expresses  legal  interests  in  land. 
And  if  the  doctrine  of  BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU  applies  to  cdl  English 
immovables — i.e.,  to  aU  interests  in  English  land — then  it  seems 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogistic  argument 
which  was  formulated  above.  The  harshness  of  the  proposition,  that 
the  Scotch  (legitimised)  nephew  whose  case  is  being  considered  could 
take  the  pure  personalty,  but  not  the  English  leaseholds,  of  his  intestate 
uncle  is  very  apparent ;  and  Mr.  Dicey,  in  a  note  on  the  subjec5,(6) 
draws  attention  to  the  point  as  still  capable  of  discussion. 

Shortly  stated,  it  is  submitted  that  the  answer — if  it  be  an  answer 
— to  the  argument  which  has  been  presented  above  against  the  right 
of  the  imaginary  Scotch  nephew  to  the  English  leaseholds,  is  that 
BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU  does  not  apply  to  all  English  immovables,  but  only 
to  hereditamfienla.  If  so,  the  Scotch  claimant  need  only  be  legitimate  by 
the  law  of  his  domidl,  and  the  further  condition  that  he  should  have 
been  also  bom  in  wedlock,  which  was  required  in  BirtwhisUe  v.  VardiU^ 
has  no  application. 

The  question  to  be  answered,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  dedsion  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  BirtwhisUe  v.  VardUl  applies  to  all  immovables, 
or  only  to  hereditaments.  Upon  this  the  first  obvious  remark  is,  that 
ixiasmuch  as  the  claim  in  that  case  was  to  succeed  as  heir  to  English 
'land,  the  actual  decision  was  with  respect  to  hereditaments;  and  if 
larger  language  than  was  necessary  for  this  decision  was  used,  so  much 
of  it  as  had  a  wider  application  was  necessarily  obiter  dictum.  The 
language  in  which  James,  L.  J.,  summarises  this  judgment  has  already 
been  quoted,(c)  but  repetition  may  be  excused  here.  '*  What  the  Lords 
held  was  that  the  case  of  heirship  to  English  land  was  a  peculiar 
exception  to  the  rights  incident  to  the  character  and  stcUas  of  legiti- 
macy. ...  It  was  only  an  additional  instance  of  the  many  anomalies 
which  at  that  time  affected  the  descent  of  land.  .  .  .  But  in  this  par- 

(a)  Although  Lush,  L.J.,  dissented  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
Goodvum's  Tnuts,  from  which  the  above  language  of  James,  L.J.,  is  taken,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  dissent  was  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  narrow, 
not  the  operation  of  the  lex  rei  sita^  but  the  operation  of  the  lex  domicilii, 

{b)  Law  Quarterly  Review^  Oct.  1889,  p.  443. 

(c)  Goodman's  Trusts^  17  Ch.  D.  298. 
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PabtII.  ticular  case  the  exception  is  at  all  events  plausible.  The  English 
Pbopbrty.  heirship,  the  descent  of  English  land,  required  not  only  that  the  man 
Cap.  VI.  should  be  legitimate,  but  as  it  were  parphyro-geni^us,  born  within  the 
narrowest  pale  of  English  legitimacy.  Heirship  is  an  incident  of  land, 
depending  on  local  law,  the  law  of  the  country,  the  county,  the  manor, 
and  even  of  the  particular  property  itself,  the  forma  doni.  Kinship  is 
an  incident  of  the  person,  and  universal." 

The  words  which  have  been  italicised  in  the  above  quotation  show 
clearly,  it  is  submitted,  that  James,  L.J.,  at  any  rate,  would  not  have 
regarded  the  decision  in  VardiWs  Case  as  applicable  to  any  interests  in 
land  other  than  hereditaments.  It  is  true  that  Lush,  L.  J.,  the  dissenting 
member  of  the  Court,  uses  the  looser  expression  "  for  the  purpose  of 
succession  to  real  estate, "(a)  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  judgment  to 
show  that  that  learned  Judge  meant  '^  real  estate ''  to  include  chattels 
real,  or  used  the  word  "  succession  "  in  any  larger  sense  than  that  of 
heirship.  Turning  from  the  modem  interpreters  of  BirtwhisUe  v.  Vardill 
to  the  case  itself,  upon  what  is  the  whole  argument  against  the  claimant 
based  ?  It  will  be  found  that  it  rests  upon  the  Statute  of  Merton.(6) 
That  enactment  arose  from  a  proposition  by  the  clergy  at  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Merton  to  recognise  legitimisation  per  svhseqv/ens  matrimoniumy 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  "  Eogaverunt  onmes 
Episcopi  magnates,  ut  consentireni,  qvjod  nati  ante  matrimonium  esssnt 
legilimi,  sicut  illi  qui  ncUi  sunt  post  matrimonium,  quantum  ad  suoces- 
sicnem  hereditaricmi,  qvda  ecdesia  tales  habet  pro  legitimis,  Et  omnes 
Comites  et  Baroness  und  voce  responderunt,  quod  nohint  leges  Anglian 
mutare,  quoe  usitatce  sunt  ac  approbatce"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
words  which  more  precisely  limited  the  doctrine  to  hereditaments,  than 
those  employed  in  the  Statute  itself — "  qu^antum  ad  successionem  heredi^ 
tariam.*^  It  has  been  said  that  this  statute  was  only  declaratory  of  the 
Common  Law.  That,  of  course,  appears  from  the  language  used  ;  but 
it  only  declares  the  law  "  quantum  ad  successionem  hereditariam,"  amd 
if  the  same  law  exists  with  respect  to  succession  to  chattels  real,  it 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  Statute  of  Merton.  Refer- 
ence to  the  other  authorities  cited  in  VardilTs  Case  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  lend  little  assistance.  Ducange 
{sub  voc.  Legitima^io)  certainly  uses  the  larger  expression,  ^^  quoad 
successionem  in  bona  patema,"  but  quotes  for  this  chiefly  {^^  prcesertim**) 
the  Statute  of  Merton  itself.  Bracton(6)  is  also  cited,  where,  speaking 
of  nati  ante  matrimonium,  he  says,  '*  ad  omnes  actus  legitimos  idonei 
reputantur  ,  ,  .  ad  ea  vero  quoe  pertinent  ad  regnum,  non  sunt  legitimiy 
nee  hasredes  judicantur,  quod  parentibus  suooedere  possunt,  propter  con- 
suetudinem  regni,  quoi  se  habet  in  contrarium"  It  may  be  suspected 
that,   ^^quod  parentibus"  is  an  error  for  ^*qui  parentibus ; "{d)  but, 

{a)  17  Ch.  D.  at  p.  2S4.  (h)  20  Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

{c)  Lib.  it.  c.  29,  B.  4. 

(d)  The  vereion  of  the  same  words  in  Fleta  (L  15, 3)  is  "nee parentibus  suooedere 
poterunt  ut  hceredes."  It  is  true  that  "qui  parentibus,"  &c.,  would,  striotly 
speakingf  require  '^possint"  for  "possunt,"  but  this  is  perhaps  ezpeoting  too 
much  of  Bracton. 
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however  this  may  be,  the  whole  passage  is  plainly  confined  to  "  lujeredea^^*     Part  II. 
and  is  a  singular  parallel  to  the  language  of  James,  L.J.,  already  cited    Pk^jperty. 
from  GoodmmCa  Trusts,     The  titles  of  the  sections  of  the  chapter  in     cap.  VI. 

Bracton,  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  further  indicate  that  the 

whole  is  a  mere  expansion  of  the  phrase,  "  hceres  et  JUiua  eat  qv>em 
nupticB  demcn8trants\a)  Fortescue,(5)  after  pointing  out  that  both  by 
the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  the  Church,  ante-ncUi  are  legitimate,  says, 
merely,  *'  The  law  of  England  does  not  admit  children  bom  before 
matrimony  to  take  by  heirship,**  Fleta  (c)  has  already  been  referred  to 
as  virtually  identical  with  Bracton,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in 
another  passage  the  same  author  uses  larger  language  *^  (Ante  nati) 
quoad  suocessionem  in  Ixma  patema  secundum  cansuetudinem  Anglics 
iUegitimi  et  ba8tardi,'*{d)  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  the  very 
same  chapter  the  author  declares  the  law  of  the  Church  to  be  otherwisOi 
and  it  is  difficult  tp  reconcile  the  context  with  the  idea  that  bona 
patema  included  chattels. 

The  older  authorities  have  been  briefly  reviewed,  because  most  of 
them  were  cited  in  support  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  in  the  case  of 
Birtwhisile  v.  VardiU;  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Goodman^s  Trust8y(e)  it  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  rely  on  the  words 
of  Fleta  or  Ducange  in  order  to  show  that  ante-nati  cannot  inherit 
personalty.  The  judgment  of  Lush,  L.J.  (dissent,),  in  Goodman*8 
Trusts  contains  all  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  doctrine,  but 
it  was  finally  rejected  by  the  Court ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  that 
there  are  now  no  authorities  left  from  which  a  similar  disability  can  be 
deduced  with  respect  to  chattels  reaL  So  far  as  the  attempt  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  Birtwhistle  v.  VctrdiU  has  been  successf  ul^  that 
decision  would  seem  to  be  confined,  as  the  Statute  of  Merton  beyond 
doubt  was,  to  estates  of  inheritance  in  land.  The  conclusion  which 
the  author  finally  submits  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  Goodman's  Trusts  to  English  leaseholds, 
or  to  require  anything  more  of  the  next-of-kin  for  the  purposes  of  such 
succession  than  that  he  should  be  legitimate  by  the  lex  domicilii,  in  the 
sense  elsewhere  discussed .(/) 

(a)  Bracton,  ii.  29,  s.  3.  {b)  De  Land.  Leg.  Angl.  cap.  39. 

{c)  Lib.  i.  15,  3.  {d)  Fleta,  lib.  vi.  39,  4. 

(e)  17  Ch.  D.  298.  (/)  In.  re  Grove,  40  Ch.  D.  216. 
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P^Tii.  CHAPTER  VII. 

Property. 


Cap.  VII.  MOVABLE    PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Movable  Personal  Property. 

Movables       It  has  been  already  noticed,  while  treating  of  the  principle 

plw)ei^di8-  *'^^^  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^^  **^^  which  must  decide  what  does  and  what 
tinguished.  do6s  not  fall  within  the  category  of  real  or  immovable  estate,(a) 
that  the  English  classification  of  all  property  into  real  and 
personal  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  that  adopted  by 
foreign  jurists  and  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  are  founded 
on  the  civil  law,  and  that  an  ambiguity  is  consequently 
mvolved  in  the  use  of  the  words  personal  and  movable  as 
synonymous.  The  comparatively  modem  nature  of  chattel 
interests  in  land,  which  were  unknown  to  the  feudal  system, 
and  could  not  conveniently  be  subjected  to  its  rules,  caused 
them  to  be  classed  with  the  only  other  kind  of  property  then 
recognised  by  the  law,  goods  and  chattels]  being  given  the 
distinguishing  name  of  chattels  real,  inasmuch  as  they  were  said 
to  "  savour  of  the  realty."(6)  But  though  such  chattel  interests 
are  still,  strictly  speaking,  personal  property,  they  are  so  merely 
in  name,  and  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  English  law ; 
and  are  governed,  like  other  immovables,  by  the  lex  lod  rei 
sitce  only.(c)  It  will  be  shown  directly  that  personal  estate 
generally  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner  ; 
but  this  is  so,  not  by  any  special  law  of  England,  but — as 
Lord  Selbome  expresses  it  in  the  case  just  cited — by  the 
deference  which,  for  the  sake  of  international  comity,  the  law 
of  England  pays  to  the  law  of  the  civilised  world  generally. 
But  this  general  law  only  applies  the  law  of  the  domicil  to 
such  personal  estate  as  comes  within  its  category  of  movables 
according  to  the  maxim  "  mobilia  sequuntur personam''  on  which 
it  is  based.  Consequently  the  comity  of  nations  does  not 
demand  that  England  should  concede  the  control  of  English 
chattels  real  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  ovnier,  simply 

(a)  Supra,  pp.  202  seq.  (V)  Williams,  Personal  Property,  p.  2. 

(<?)  Jarman  on  Wills,  vol.  i.  p.  4  n.;  Freke  v.  Lord  Carbery^  L.  R.  16  £q.  461. 
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because  English  law  chooses  to  include  such  chattels  under     Part  il. 
the  classification  of  personal  property,  and  it  must  be  borne  in    ^^^^^'^' 
mind  throughout  that  in  fact  such  a  concession  is  not  made.(a)    Cap.  vil. 
As  the  term  "  movables  "  is  not  one  familiar  to  English  law,  Movables^ 
it   has  been  thought  better  to  retain   the  English   classifica-  JvrUdictUm. 
tion  of    real  and  personal    property  while  treating    of   this 
subject ;  but  what  is  subsequently  said  as  to  the  law  which 
governs  personal  property  does  not  extend  to  chattel  interests 
in  reality,  and  must    be  considered    as  applicable  to  chattels 
personal  alone. 

With  regard,  then,  to    all   personal    property  other    than  MoUlia 
chattels  real,  a  rule  very  different  to  that  which  obtains  with  ^r^^, 
regard    to  "immovables"    prevails.      In  the  words  of   Lord 
Selborne,(6)   "  The  maxim  of  the  law  of  the  civilised  world  is, 
TnobUia   sequuntur  personam,  and  is  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things.     When  mobUia  are  in  places  other  than  that  of   the 
person  to  whom  they  belong,  their  accidental  sitiis  is  disregarded, 
and  they  are  held  to  go  along  with  the  person."     The  same 
principles  were  laid  down  by  Lord  Loughborough  in  a  judgment 
cited  with  approbation  by  Story.(c)     ''  It  is  a  clear  proposition, 
not  only  of  the  law  of  England,  but  of  every  country  in  the 
world  where  law  has  the  semblance  of  science,  that  personal 
property  has  no  locality.     The  meaning  of  that  is,  not  that 
personal  property  has  no  visible  locality,  but  that  it  is  subject 
to  that  law  which  governs  the  person  of  the  owner."     With 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  it,  with  respect  to  the  transmission 
of  it,  either  by  succession  or  the  act  of  the  party,  it  follows  the 
law  of  the  person.(rf)     This  personal  law  is,  of  course,  that  of 
the  domicil  of  the  person.(c)  It  is  true  that  Lord  Loughborough, 
in  the  judgment  just  quoted  from,  goes  on  to  say  that  when  a 
man  dies  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  a 
subject  that    will  regulate    the    succession    to   his    personal 
property ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  a  mere  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  and  the  case  Lord  Loughborough  himself  cites  in 
support  of  his  proposition  (/)  shows  that  domicil,  and  not 

(a)  Frehe  v.  Lord  Carhery^  L.  R.  i6  Eq.  461  ;  ITiomson  v.  Adtoeate-Genet'oly 
12  CI.  &  F.  I ;  Wallace  v.  Attorney- General,  L.  B.  i  Ch.  i ;  Jarman  on  Wills, 
vol.  i.  p.  4,  n.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  later  editors  of  Jarman  in  support  of 
the  opposite  view  must  now  be  regarded  as  overruled ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws, 

§447- 

(b)  Frehe  v.  Lord  Carhery,  L.  B.  16  £q.  466. 

(r)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  380. 

yt)  Sill  V.  Worswick,  1  H.  Bl.  690.  But  in  the  case  of  an  intestate,  bastard  and 
without  heirs,  there  is  no  *'  succession  " ;  and  the  7«j7  loei  of  the  property  determines 
its  destination  {Bametfs  Trtuts  (1902),  i  Ch.  S47). 

(e)  Doglioni  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  301 ;  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  I. 

(/)  Pipon  V.  Pipon,  Ambl.  25. 
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nationality,  was  really  in  his  lordship's  mind.  In  a  case  which 
has  been  already  frequently  cited  for  another  important  pro- 
position, Abbott,  C. J.,  said  :  "  Personal  property  has  no  locality. 
'  And  even  with  respect  to  that,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
law  of  England  gives  way  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country,  but 
that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  England  that  personal  property 
should  be  distributed  according  to  the  jus  domiciiii'\a)  It 
was  said  by  Bayley,  B.,  in  another  case,  *'  The  rule  is  that 
personal  property  follows  the  person,  and  is  not  in  any 
respect  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  sUvs;  and  if  in  any  instances 
the  sUus  has  been  adopted  for  the  rule  by  which  the  property 
is  to  be  governed,  and  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  resorted  to,  it  has 
been  improperly  done.  Wherever  the  domicil  of  the  proprietor 
is,  there  the  property  is  to  be  considered  as  situate."(^)  It  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  support  of  the  general 
principle,  which,  according  to  Story,  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained, both  in  England  and  America,  with  imbroken  confidence 
and  general  unanimity.((;) 

But  this  general  principle,  important  as  it  is  in  theory,  must 
not  be  accepted  hastily  as  conclusive  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
will  be  shown  below(£{)  that  alienations  of  personal  property 
inter  vivos  are  in  practice  referred  to  and  governed  by  tha  lav 
of  the  place  where  the  chattel  is  in  fact,  at  any  rate  when  the 
transaction  or  transfer  takes  place  within  the  same  jurisdiction. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  chattel  is  con- 
sidered as  being  in  the  country  where  its  proprietor  is 
domiciled;  and  the  cases  which  have  just  been  cited  muut 
therefore  be  read  secundum  suhjectam  TncUeriam,  without 
attempting  to  stretch  their  principle  too  far.  The  reason  that 
the  lex  domicilii  is  not  applicable,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  applied, 
to  alienations  inter  vivos  is  perhaps  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  effect  of  an  alienation  is  to  alter  the  ownership ;  and  to 
invoke  the  law  of  the  owner  s  domicil  to  decide  who  the  owner 
is  would  be  both  illogical  and  impracticable.  Where  the 
domicil  of  the  transferee  differed  from  that  of  the  transferor, 
the  whole  question  would  be  begged  by  applying  the  law  of 
the  domicil  of  one  rather  than  the  other.  The  second  obvious 
reason  which  supports  the  lex  domicilii  in  such  cases  is  the 

(a)  BiHwhutle  v.  Vardill,  5  B.  &  C.  451. 
(h)  In  re  Ewin^  i  C.  &  J.  156. 

(c)  See,  in  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited,  Potter  v.  Brown^  5  East,  130 ; 
Bruce  v.  Bruce^  2  B.  &  P.  229 ;  Somerrille  v.  Somerville,  4  Ves.  570 ;  Thorn,  v. 
Watkins^  2  Ves.  37 ;  Qntntess  iTActinha's  Case^  i  Hagg.  Eccl.  237  ;  Hunter  v.  iW«, 
4  T.  B.  182,  192 ;  Pftillips  y.  Hunter ^  2  H.  Bl.  402  ;  Cocherdl  v.  Dickens^  3  Moo. 
P.  C.  98. 

(d)  See  i«/rA,  "  Alienation  of  Personal  Property." 
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complement  of  the  first.     The  proper  law  to  decide  who  is     part  ii. 
entitled  to  possession  of  a  chattel  is  necessarily  the  law  which    ^^^^^^'^* 
can  give  that  possession.     The    only    law    which    can    give    Cap.  vii. 
possession  of  a  chattel  is  the  law  of  the  country  where  the    Marabieif^ 
chattel  in  fact  is.  Jurisdictwn. 

It  is  for  these  natural  reasons  that  questions  of  ownership  to 
movables  arising  out  of  alienations  inter  vivos  are  referred,  as 
will  be  seen  below,(a)  not  to  the  lex  domicilii,  but  to  the  lex 
loci  rei  sitce,  either  by  itself  or  as  coincident  with  the  lex  loci 
actm.      That    the    same  principle  should  not  be  appUed  to 
alienation  of  movables  by  operation  of  law,  or  what  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "  general  assignments  "  as  contrasted  with 
*'  particular  assignments/'  may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the 
application  of  the  personal  law  of  the  owner  to  decide  the 
general  destination  and  distribution  of  his  movables,  and  the 
application  of  the  local  law,  where  movables   are  foimd,  to 
decide  in  particular  cases  who  the  owner  is.     In  accordance 
with  this  distinction,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of  the 
cases,  that  the  transmission    of    movables   on  death,  bank-  Rule  as  to 
ruptcy.  and  marriage,  or  arising  from  matters  which  affect  the  ^^jJT^-^ 
personal  stcUtis  of  the  owner,  is  regarded  as  properly  falling  of  moyabies. 
within  the  province  of  his  personal  law,  or  lex  domicilii.     On 
the  other  hand,  particular  alienations  inter  vivos  .hhYe  never 
been  referred  to  the  lex  domicilii,  but  are  governed  (as  has  just 
been  stated)  by  the  lex  rei  sitco,  and  the  lex  lod  actus,  alone  or 
in  combination.(6) 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  can  only  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  above  principles.  In  fact,  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  thing  is  must,  of  necessity,  have  jurisdiction  over 
it  in  every  case,  because  no  other  law  can  enforce  the  right 
to  its  possession.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  lex  lod  rei 
sitw  has  universally  jurisdiction  over  movables,  as  well  as 
immovables.  But  in  cases  which  properly  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  lex  domicilii,  or  personal  law,  the  local  law  will 
adopt  and  apply  the  principles  of  that  personal  law ;  and  the 
personal  law,  though  the  movables  in  dispute  may  be  beyond 
its  territorial  dominion,  will  assume  the  right  to  hear  and 
decide  questions  relating  to  their  transmission  and  distribution. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  lex  domicilii  has  jurisdiction  over 
movables,  so  far  as  they  follow  the  person  of  their  oiwier.(c) 

(a)  Infra,  p.  251,  sq,  (J)  Pp.  251-286. 

(c)  Id  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  questions  of  the  alienation  of  moY- 
ables  are  questions  of  contract.     In  such  cases  the  lex  eontractus  is  introduced, 

Q 
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pabtII.         It  remains  to  consider  in  what  manner  these  conflicting 

ROPEETY.    tijQQjQtioij  jurisdictions  are  in  fact  reconciled  by  the  practice 

Cap.  VII.    of  English  law.     The  most  efficient  mode  of  asserting  juris- 

English         diction  over  movables,  as  distinguished  from  jurisdiction  over 

P^**^-         the  person  of  the  owner,  is  by  allowing  service  out  of  the 

the  jurisdic-    territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  (or  notice  of  a  writ)  whose 

affwUn^^*    subject-matter  is  movable  goods  within  the  territorial  juris- 

movabies.       diction.     So  far  as  the  theory  of  international  law  is  concerned, 

there  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  ; 

and  in  the  (Judicature  Acts)  Rules,  as  originally  drawn,  it  was 

provided  that  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  might  be  allowed 

(iTiter  alia)  "  whenever  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land, 

stock,  or  other  property  situate  within  the  jurisdiction,'^^)  and 

also  "  whenever  the  action  is  for  ...  .  the  execution  (as  to 

property  situate  within  the  jurisdiction)  of  the  trusts  of  any 

written   instrument   of  which    the  person  to  be  served  is  a 

trustee,  which  ought  to  be  executed   according  to  the  law 

of  England."(6)     In  practice,  however,  the  process  of  EngUsh 

law  is  in  personam  and  not  i?i  rem,  and  the  ordinary  rule  that  a 

creditor  must  go  to  the  forum  of  his  debtor  in  order  to  sue 

him  was  foimd  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  application  of  the  first 

part  of  the  above  rule.     Accordingly,  the  rule  was  amended 

in  1883  ;  and  Order  xi.  r.  i  (a)  in  its  present  form  is  confined 

to  cases  in  which  the  subject-matter  of   the  action  is  land 

within  the  jurisdiction.     It  is  obvious  that  whenever  movables 

are  found  within  the  jurisdiction,  they  must  be  in  the  possession 

of  some   person;    and    there   can,  therefore,  be   seldom  any 

difficulty  as  to  finding  a  suitable  defendant  at  home,  without 

seeking  one  abroad.      The  English  Courts  will  therefore  no 

longer  give  leave  to  serve  a  writ  abroad  merely  on  the  ground 

that  it  relates  to  movable  property  at  home.     Nor  will  they 

permit  the  service  abroad  of  any  notice  on  which  it  is  intended 

to  found   proceedings   against  the  person,(c)  unless  otherwise 

justiciable  to  the  Court.     But  notices  have  been  served,  with 

the  permission  of  the  Court,  when  their  only  object  is  to  give 

notice   of  facts,  and   not   to   lay   the  foundation  for  hostile 

and  the  lex  loci  ret  elite ^  when  appealed  to,  will  rightly  and  properly  apply  that 
law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  having  due  r^ard  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties  (cf,  infrh^  chap,  viii.)-  But  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that 
the  lejc  eontrartue  has  jurisdiction  over  the  movables  affected  by  the  contract. 

(a)  Jud.  Act,  Order  xi.  r.  i  (a)  (before  their  alteration). 

(&)  Order  xi.  r.  i.  (d).  The  whole  order  is  now  a  code  on  the  subject  of  service 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  :  Be  Eager ^  22  Ch.  D.  87 ;  see  the  order  set  out  infra, 
chap.  X. 

(e)  In  re  Amgie  African.  Steamship  Co,y  32  Ch.  D.  348 ;  Moritz  v.  Stephtin,  32 
Sol.  Joum.  8.     7f.  Smith  v,  WegMclin,  8  Eq.  198. 
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.proceedings.(a)      So,  when  the  object  of  the  notice  is  to  invite    part  ll. 
and  enable  the  person  served  to  assert  a  claim  to  movables  i**''^^''^'' 
within  the  jurisdiction,  service  has  been  allowed  even  as  against    c'ap.  vii. 
a  foreign  Sovereign,(6)  Movahieit^ 

The  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  movables  within  the  territory,  J^^rUtdictian. 
.however,  clearly  exists ;  and  may  be  exemplified,  not  only  by 
the  retention  of  Order  x  i .  r.  i  (d),  above  cited,  but  by  other 
illustrations.     The  whole  procedure  of  the  Court  in  Admiralty 
.  matters,  in  rem,  to  enforce  maritime,  liens  (statutory  or  common 
law)  is  a  strong  assertion  of  such  jurisdiction.     The  law  of 
distress  is  a  still  more  familiar  instance.     No  one  could  doubt 
that  the  goods  of  a  foreigner,  though  he  be  i^broad,  are  subject 
while  in  England  to  the  English  landlord   and   tenant   law. 
Cases  in  which  the  Court  (except  in  Admiralt^y  matters)  has 
assumed  to  control  movables  simply  on  th<3  ground  of  their 
being  within  the  territory  are  comparatively  unusual ;  but  an 
injunction  was  granted  against  the  removal  of  a  ship  which  had 
been  sold  in  Hamburg  by  a  foreigner  to  an.  Englishman,  and 
afterwards   brought  into  an  English  po]:t.(c)      So  in  another 
case,  where  ;£ 20,000  in  bonds  .was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
.England  in  trust  for  a  foreign  Government,  on  such  terms  that 
the  foreign  Government  could  by  its  ambassador  hjE^ye  with- 
drawn the  deposit  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Court,  the 
Bank  was  restrained  from  parting  with  the  deposit  until  the 
rights  of  the  parties  under  contract  had  been  ascertained.((2) 
In  cases  of  interpleader,  orders  for  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  interpleader  summons  have  more  than  .once  been  made.(e) 
Of  these  decisions  Cotton,  LJ.,  says  they  may  "^  perhaps  be 
supported  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of  service  was  not  to 
give  jurisdiction  over  the  party  served,  but  only  to  give  him 
notice  of  a  proceeding  affecting  his  rights,  that  he  might  if 
he  pleased  come  in  and  defend  them."(/)     But  it  is  plain  that 
notice.of  interpleader  proceedings  asserts  an  absolute  right  in 
the  tribunal  which  gives  it  to  deal  as  it  chooses  with  the  movable 
personalty  to  which  the  interpleader  summons  relates.     Inter- 

(a)  Be  yiatkuH,  yiewman  4'  Oo.,  35  Ch.  D.  i  ;  Credits  Gemndeuse  v.  Van  Wetfde, 
Z  Q.  B.  D.  171 ;  Be  Hane\f%  Tnuts,  10  Ch.  275  ;  Be  BtmelH,  18  Eq.  655 ;  O/lle  v. 
Bobine,  55  L,  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  479. 

(b)  See  per  Jeesel,  M.B.,  and  James,  L.J.,  in  Stroneherg  v.  Cotta  Bica,  29 
W.  R.  125. 

(e)  Hart  v.  Herwig,  8  Ch.  860.  In. this  case  a  bill  for  specific  performance  was 
Also  entertained,  and  substituted  service  .directed  on  the  master  ;  but  quare  if  this 
would  now  be  done. 

(<Q  Oladetane  v.  Mueurtu  Bey^  i  H.  &  M.  495  ;  see  this  <»se  discussed  in  Sfmith 
V.  Wepielin^  8  Eq.  214,  215. 

{e)  Credits  Gerundeuse  v.  V4h.  IVeyde,  12  Q.  6.  D.  171 ;  Van  der  Kan  v.  Ash- 
lOortk^W.^.  1884,58. 

(/)  Per  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  In  re  Bwfield^  32  C^i.  D.  123,  132. 
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Pabt  II.     pleader  proceedings  with  respect  to  movables  out  of  the  juris- 

BOPBKTY.    ^i^|.jQQ  would  obviouslj  be  impossible  unless  the  person  who 

Cap.  VII.    bad  actual  control  and  possession  of  the  movables  in  dispute 

Marahi€Jt—  camo  in  and  submitted  to  the  English  jurisdiction.      It  is  an 

Jurisdiction,  indispensable  condition  of  relief  by  interpleader  proceedings  that 

Interpleader   the  person  who  is  threatened  or  vexed  with  a  double  claim 

?i^^^^T    should  be  willing  "  to  pay  or  transfer  the  subject-matter  into 

court,  or  to  dispose  of  it  as  the  Court  or  a  judge  may  direct."(a) 

And  leave  has  been  given  to  serve  petitions  abroad  to  obtain 

payment  out  of  court,  a  somewhat  analogous  case  of  dealing 

with   movables   on  the  ground   of    their   actual    situation.(i) 

Except,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  property 

within  the  jurisdiction,  a  suit  between  foreigners  will  not  be 

entertained,  even  if  service  is  effected  and  appearance  entered 

without  objectiorL(c) 

Leave  has  been  granted  to  serve  notice  of  a  writ  abroad  where 
an  injunction  was  sought  affecting  funds  in  England,  under 
Order  xi.  r.  i  (f).     It  was,  however,  held  on  appeal  that,  as  a 
matter  of  discretion,  such  leave  should  not  be  given  unless 
there  is  a  prcbable  cause  of  action,  though  the  claim  may  be 
within  the  words  of  the  rule.(rf)     Where  the  sole  respondent 
to  a  petition  for  the  revocation  of  a  patent  was  a  domiciled 
Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland,  though  there  could  be  no 
service  of  the  petition  abroad,  yet  the  Court  ordered  the  petition 
to  be  set  down  for  trial  imless  the  respondent  should  come  in 
and  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  in 
fact  ample  notice.(^) 
Taxation—         The  liability  of  movable  personal  estate  to  taxation  is  not, 
in^ome\nx.    Strictly  speaking,  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise ;  but 
it  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  here  the  English  law  as  to 
the  application  of  the  income  tax  to  foreigners  in  respect  of 
their  annual  gains  or  profits,  as  well  as  to  Englishmen  making 
profits  abroad.     Under  schedule  D.  of  i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34, 
s.  I,  income  tax  is  chargeable  "  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual 
profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  any  kind  of  property  whatever, 
whether  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere ;  and  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accru- 
er) Judicature  Bules,  1883,  Order  LVii.  r.  2  (c). 
\h)  ColU  V.  B4)lnn»y  55  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  ^  ;  Be  Turner,  32  SoL  Joum.  324. 

(c)  Matthai  v.  GaliHhh  L-  K«  i^  ^4-  347<^  It  gbouid  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  decision  in  Uiis  case  relfliled  to  the  profits  arising  from  foreign  land,  and  that 
no  question  as  to  morables  arose. 

(d)  SociHe  Generals  de  Paris  v.  Dreufvs,  37  Oh.  D.  215.  Qf,  CaU  v.  OppenAeim^ 
I  Times  Law  Rep.  622. 

{e)  Be  Drumnwndy  43  Oh.  D.  80. 
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ing  (a)  to  any  person  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any     part  ii. 

profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same       

shall  be  respectively  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  else-    Cap.  vii. 
where.  ....    And  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or    Movable*— 
gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  whatever,  whether  a  ^'^^'risdictmn. 
subject  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  although  not  resident  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  bom  any  property  whatever  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation 
exercised  within  the  United  Kingdom."     Under  these  words 
income  tax  is  charged  on — 

(a)  Persons  residing  within  the  United  Kingdom,  on  property 
wherever  situate  and  business  wherever  carried  on  (so  far  as 
profits  received  here  are  concerned) ; 

(6)  Persons  not  residing  within  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
property  situate  or  business  carried  on  within  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  residence,"  for  the  purpose  of "  Besidence " 
the  Income  Tax  Acts,  so  far  as  ordinary  individuals  are  con-  ~^  '  ^' 
cemed,  is  defined  by  sect.  39  of  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35. 

"  Any  subject  of  her  Majesty  whose  ordinary  residence  shall  have 
been  in  Gi*eat  Britain,  and  who  shall  have  departed  from  Great  Britain 
and  gone  into  any  part  beyond  the  seas  for  the  purpose  only  of  occa- 
sional residence,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed,  notwithstanding  such  temporary  absence,  a  person  chargeable 
to  the  duties  granted  by  this  Act  as  a  person  actually  residing  in  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Provided  always,  that  no  person  who  shall  on  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  actually  be  in  Great  Britain  for  some  temporary 
purpose  only,  and  who  shall  not  actually  have  resided  in  Great  Britain 
at  one  time  or  several  times  for  a  period  equal  in  the  whole  to  six 
months  in  any  one  year  shall  be  charged  with  the  said  duties  mentioned 
in  schedule  D.  as  a  person  residing  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  nevertheless 
every  such  person  shall,  after  such  residence  in  Great  Britain  for  such 
space  of  time  as  aforesaid,  be  chargeable  to  the  said  duties  for  the  year 
commencing  on  the  sixth  of  April  preceding.  Provided  also,  that  any 
person  who  shall  depart  from  Great  Britain  after  claiming  such 
exemption,  and  shall  again  return  to  Great  Britain  on  or  before  the 
fifth  day  of  April  next  after  such  claim  made,  shall  be  chargeable  to 
the  said  duties  as  a  person  residing  in  Great  Britain  for  the  whole  of 
the  ye^r  in  which  such  claim  shall  have  been  made." 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  section  British  subjects  who 
have  gone  abroad  for  occasional  residence,  are  deemed  con- 

(a)  But  this  does  not  extend  to  profits  and  gains  arising  from  a  business  wholly 
carried  on  abroad  which  are  not  in  fact  remitted  to  or  received  by  the  owner 
resident  in  England  :  Colquhoun  v.  Brooks^  14  App.  Cas.  493,  infroj  p.  249. 
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fltructively  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  respect  to 
persons  not  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  (whether 
or  not  of  British  nationality)  it  is  provided  that  temporary 
presence  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  render  them  liable 
to  income  tax,  unless  they  have  resided  within  the  United 
Kingdom  for  at  least  six  months  (in  all)  of  the  year  for  which 
they  are  charged. 

Residence  under  this  section  is  a  question  of  fact.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  domicil,(«)  and  must  be  determined  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.(6) 

With  respect  to  the  residence  of  corporations,  this  is  decided 
by  analogy  to  the  residence  of  individuals.  Registration 
and  incorporation  in  England  is  a  strong  circumstance,  to 
be  considered  with  all  the  others.  Where  the  head  office 
is  also  in  England,  at  which  the  directors  meet,  and  from 
which  all  the  business  of  the  company  is  controlled,  residence 
in  England  is  the  necessary  inference,  (c)  But  the  mere 
transaction  of  business  and  the  maintenance  of  an  agency, 
within  the  jurisdiction,  does  not  (at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation  constituted  under  foreign  law)  amount  to 
residence.((2) 

With  respect  to  interest  or  dividends  from  foreign  States  or 
companies  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  distribution 
here,  it  is  provided  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  2  (as  to  foreign 
States),  and  by  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  10  (as  to  foreign  com- 
panies), that  all  persons  entrusted  with  their  distribution  shall 
render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  It  is  assumed  for  this  purpose  that  all 
dividends  so  distributed  in  England  are  distributed  amongst 
persons  resident  in  England,  in  the  sense  already  explained. 
But  of  course  a  person  resident  abroad  may,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, receive  his  dividends  through  London  agents  or 
trustees,  in  which  case  he  will  not  be  liable  to  taxation  in 
respect  of  moneys  so  received.(<j)  And  where  the  dividends  of 
a  foreign  company  so  received  in  England  consisted  in  part  of 
moneys  arising  from  profits  or  gains  made  in  England,  on  which 

(a)  Attorney- General  v.  Coate,  4  Price  183 ;  Waleot  v.  Batfield^  Kay,  534.*^ 

\b)  See  lor  illugtrations  Lloyd  y.  Inland  Eev,  21  L.  R.  Sc.  482  ;  Young  v.  Inland 

Bev.y  12  L.  B.  Sc.  602  ;  Eogers  v.  Inland  Bet,  16  L.  B.  Sc.  682 ;  Barlow  v.  Smith 

(1892),  9  T.  L.  B.  57. 
{c)  Cesena  Sulphur  Co,  y.  KichoUon,  Calcutta  Jute  MilU  v.  Same  (1876),  i  Ex. 

D.  428.    On  the  question  of  what  amounts  to  residence,  these  cases  appear  not  to 

be  interfered  with  by  Colquhoun  v.  Brooke^  14  A.  C.  493.    See  on  this  subject ««/«, 

p.  139. 
(a)  Att^rmey- General  ▼.  Alexander  (1874),  L.B.  10,  Ex.  20. 

{e)  Udney  v.  East  India  Co,  13  0.  B.  733. 
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income  tax  had  been  already  charged  as  such,  it  was  held  that    Fart  il. 
such  dividends  ought  to  be  assessed  with  respect  to  that  por-     »^^ty. 
tion  only  which  represented  profits  arising  out  of  the  United    Cap.  vtt. 
Ejngdom.(a)      Otherwise,  income  tax  would   be  paid  on  the  Movables^ 
other  portion  twice  over.  "'^  Jurisdietion, 

The  question  where  a  particular  trade  or  business  is  exercised  Trade  where 
wholly  or  partially  is  sAao  one  of  fact.  In  the  case  of  an  exercised, 
English  company  working  a  railway  in  Brazil ;  from  a  London 
office  by  London  directors,  it  was  held  that  the  business  was  at 
any  rate  not  wholly  carried  on  in  Brazil ;  and  Halsbury,  C,  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  trade,  if  the  word  were  strictly  con- 
strued, was  wholly  carried  on  in  England.(6)  But  where  an 
English  company  owned  most  (but  not  all)  of  the  shares  in 
a  foreign  company,  which  gave  it  preponderating  influence 
in  the  control,  it  was  held  that  as  the  remaining  shares 
were  held  by  independent  persons  abroad,  the  foreign  com- 
pany was  not  the  agent  of  the  English  company,  and 
the  business  carried  on  by  the  foreign  company  abroad 
was  not  business  carried  on  by  the  English  company.(c) 
And  the  case  last  cited  seems  to  show  that  it  makes  no 
diiFerence  that  the  foreign  company  was  formed  only  to 
comply  with  the  foreign  law,  provided  all  the  shares  are 
not  owned  by  the  English  company.  Where  a  firm  estab- 
lished at  New  York  had  a  branch  establishment  here  for  pur- 
chases of  goods  for  exportation  to  America,  where  they  were 
sold,  and  where  all  the  profits  were  made,  it  was  held  that  there 
was  no  business  in  England  liable  to  income  tax.((2)  There 
certainly  appears  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  decision  last 
cited  with  the  language  of  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  Eridhsen  v.  Last 
(infrd).  "  Wherever  profitable  contracts  are  habitually  made  in 
England  by  or  for  foreigners  with  persons  in  England,  to  do 
something  for  or  supply  something  to  those  persons,  such 
foreigners  are  exercising  a  profitable  trade  in  England,  even 
though  everything  to  be  done  by  them  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
contracts  is  done  abroad."     But  where  a  foreign  firm  of  wine 

(a)  GilherUon  v.  Fergus$on,  7  Q.  B.  D.  562.  That  is,  if  P= total  profits  of  com- 
pany, p=:  profits  made  in  England,  and  D= dividend  distributed  in  England, 
then    the    assessment    ought    not    to   be   on   the   whole   of    D,    but    upon 

IzPD,orD-£D. 

{b)  San  Paulo  Ry,  Co.  v.  Carter  (1896),  A.  C.  31.  This  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
apparently  oyemiles,  the  language  of  Wright,  J^  in  BarthoUmay  Brewing  Co,  v. 
Wyatt  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  499,  attributing  the  locality  of  the  business  to  the  place 
where  the  profit-earning  operations  are  carried  on. 

(c)  Kodak  Ud.  v.  Clark  (1903),  i  K.  B.  505  ;  ef.  BaHholomay  Co.  v.  Wyatt  (1893), 
2  Q.  B.  499. 

(d)  Suliey  v.  Attorney  -  General^  5  fl.  &  N.  711 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  464. 
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merchants,  whose  chief  office  was  in  France,  and  none  of  whom 
were  resident  in  England,  had  established  an  agent  in  London 
through  whom  wine  was  sold  to,  and  payment  received  from, 
English  customers,  it  was  held  that  the  foreign  merchants  were 
assessable  in  respect  of  the  profits  of  a  trade  exercised  in  Eng- 
land.(a)  The  same  was  held  with  respect  to  the  Great  Northern 
Telegraph  Co.  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  three  marine  cables  in 
connection  with  Aberdeen  and  Newcastle,  communicating  with 
the  main  telegraph  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  means  of 
which  messages  were  collected  and  transmitted  by  the  company 
over  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  English  Post  Office  col- 
lected the  whole  charges  from  the  senders,  and  paid  to  the 
appellants  what  they  so  received  after  deducting  the  English 
charges,  so  that  no  profits  were  made  by  the  appellant  com- 
pany from  the  transmission  of  messages  over  the  land  lines 
of  the  United  Kingdom.(&)  And  the  principle  of  Pommery  v. 
Apthorpe  was  a  little  extended  in  a  later  case,  where  the 
English  agent  in  London  only  made  the  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  wine,  which  was  stored  in  and  sent  from  Rheims,  the  agent 
being  paid  by  commission.(c)  It  was  said  in  the  case  last 
cited  that  there  may  be  profits  arising  from  a  trade  exercised 
in  England  without  there  being  any  establishment  in  this 
country. 

With  respect  to  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  words  of  schedule  D.  to  i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  seem  prvmA 
facie  large  enough  to  impose  a  liability  in  respect  of  all  the 
profits  arising  from  a  business  carried  on  abroad,  to  which  such 
persons  become  entitled ;  but  it  has  been  decided  by  the  House 
of  Lords  that  this  is  not  the  true  construction  of  the  statute, 
having  regard  to  the  rest  of  schedule  D.  and  to  the  language 
of  case  lY.  and  case  Y.  in  the  schedule  to  s.  100  of  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  35.  If  the  trade  or  business,  being  one  and  indivisible, 
is  carried  on  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  jm*isdiction, 
the  whole  profits  are  chargeable,  whether  earned  here  or  abroad, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  {d). 
And  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  resident  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, so  much  of  the  profits  is  chargeable  as  is  earned  within 
it.(e)     But  if  the  trade  or  business  is  carried  on  wholly  abroad, 

{a)  Pommery  v.  Apt/torpe,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  155  ;  Tischler  v.  Apthorpe^  52  L.  T. 
Rep.  814. 

{h)  Eri4shsen  v.  Latit,  7  Q.  B.  D.  12  ;  8  Q.  B.  D.  414  ;  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  86. 

\e)   Weile  v.  Colquhoun,  20  Q.  B.  D.  757. 

{d)  London  Bank  of  Mexico  v.  Apthorpe  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  378.  San  Paulo  Hy,  Oo, 
V.  Carter  (1896),  A.  C.  31. 

{e)  Erich$en  v.  Last  (1881),  8  Q.  B.  D.  414.  The  word  "exercised"  is  used  in 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  2,  sched.  D,  with  reference  to  "  profession,  trade,  employment 
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tax  is  chargeable  only  upon  so  much  of   the  profits  as  are       

actually  received  within  the  jurisdiction.(a)     *'  Received  "  for    cap,  vii. 
this  purpose  means  received  in  fact,  and  not  in  account,  and  jfovablea-^ 
"  no  amount  of  book-keeping  or  treatment  of  assets,  wherever  '^"^  *^^^**^ 
they  may  be,  will  be  equivalent  to  receiving  the  amount  in 
this  country/X^)     It  should  be  noted  that  the  case  last  cited 
was  decided  upon  a  different  heading  of  the  statute  (5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  35,  s.  loo,  Sched.  D.  (4),  (c)  relating  to  mterest  upon  foreign 
securities,  and  not  profits  of  foreign  trade ;  but  the  principle, 
it  is  submitted,  is  applicable  to  both  cases  alike. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  insurance  companies,  constituted  on 
the  mutual  principle,  the  question  has  several  times  arisen  as 
to  how  far  the  "  bonuses  "  allotted  to  members  can  be  regarded 
as  "  profits,"  when  arising  from  premiums  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  the  case  appears  to  be  that 
where  there  are  no  shares  or  shareholders,  but  only  members 
holding  participating  policies,  the  amounts  of  bonuses  added 
to  the  policies  or  returned  to  members  are  not  "  profits " 
assessable  to  income  tax ;  (d)  but  secvs,  where  scfme  part  of  the 
bonuses  available  for  such  division  is  applied  to  payment  of 
interest  on  shares.(e)  Inasmuch  as  it  was  held  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  whole  amount  of  bonuses  (and  not  only  the 
part  applied  to  pay  interest)  is  assessable  to  income  tax,  it  is 
plain  that  the  distinction  is  illogical,  and  may  in  some  cases 
work  considerable  injustice. 

or  vocation."  Strictly  speaking,  "  exercised  "  is  the  word  appropriate  to  **  profession 
or  vocation"  (per  Lord  Esher  in  San  Paulo  Ry.  v.  Carter  (1896),  A.  C  31) ;  and 
when  used  with  reference  to  a  trade,  it  includes  **  carried  on."  (Per  Jessel,  M.R. 
in  Erlchsen  v.  LaM.) 

{a)  Colqulumn  v.  Brookt^  14  A.  C.  493.  Bartholomay  Breunng  Co,  v. 
Wyatt  (1893),  2  Q*  ^*  499*  '^b®  cases  of  Cesena  Sulphur  Co,  v.  NichoU&n^  and 
Calcutta  Jute  Mills  v.  Same  (i  Ex.  D.  428)  must  be  regarded  as  overruled  on 
this  point. 

(ft)  Per  HaUhury^  C,  in  Oresham  Life  Aiturance  Society  v.  Bis/top  (1902),  A.  C. 
287,  292;  distinguishing  the  J^^ew  Mexico  Case  (1886),  (14  R.  98)  2  Tax  Ca.  165. 
{y.  Forbes  v.  Scottish  Provident  ZTUititution  (23  R.  322)  and  Standard  Life  Assur- 
anoe  Co,  v.  Allan  (1901),  3  Eraser  805.  The  suggestion  in  the  case  of  BartJiolomay 
Brewing  Co.j  v.  Wyatt  (1893),  2  Q.  B.499,  that  where  dividends  due  and  payable  in 
England  to  foreign  shareholders  were  paid  to  them  abroad  by  money  retained 
there  for  that  purpose,  this  was  a  constructive  receipt  of  such  money  by  the  com- 
pany in  England,  is  therefore  no  longer  tenable. 

(e)  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  35,  s.  100.  Sched.  D.  (4) :  **  The  duty  to  be  charged 
in  respect  of  possessions  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  British  plantations  in  America, 
or  in  any  other  of  Her  Majesty *s  dominions  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  foreign 
possessions.  The  duty  to  be  charged  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  computed  on  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  actual  sums  annually  received  in  Great 
Britain." 

{d)  Ifeu)  York  Life  Insurance  Co,  v.  Styles,  14  App.  Cas.  381. 

(e)  Last  V.  London  Insurance  Co,^  10  App.  Cas.  438.  Followed  in  N,  Y,  Equitable 
Society  v.  Bishop  (1900),  i  Q.  B.  177,  though  the  share  capital  was  very  small,  and 
created  only  to  satiny  the  American  law. 
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BOPKBTY.    pj-jyii^e  given  by  statute  (i6   &    17   Vict.  c.  34,  s.  54,  and 

Cap.  VII.     16  &  17  Vict,  a  91,  s.  i)  to  policy-holders  of  deducting  from. 

Mavablet—^  their  private  income-tax  returns  the  amoimt  of   the  annual 
Jit/risdiet'wn.  premiums  paid  by  them  under  their  poUcies  does  not  extend 
to  poUcy-holders  in  foreign  insurance  companies  not  registered 
under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  11  o.(a) 

In  the  case  last  cited  a  doubt  is  suggested  whether  the 
privilege  attaches  to  Scotch  companies,  which  are  expressly 
excepted  from  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  no.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  it  does  attach  to  such  Scotch  insurance  companies  as 
were  in  existence  on  November  i,  i844.(&) 

With  regard  to  stamp  duty  or  transfer  of  property,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  goodwill  of  a  margarine  business  in 
Austria  comes  within  the  words  '' property  locally  situate  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom"  (in  the  statute  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  39, 
s.  i.)(^)>  <^d  that  a  transfer  of  such  goodwill  was  therefore 
exempt  from  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  ''  benefit "  of  a  contract  to  transfer  foreign  land  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory,  coupled  with  a  contract  by  the  same  con- 
tractor to  cultivate  on  other  land  in  his  occupation,  and  sell  to 
the  factory  owners,  beetroot  for  use  in  the  same  manufacture,  was 
not  "  property  locally  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom."(rf) 
The  same  decision  was  arrived  at  with  reference  to  a  sale  of 
a  share  in  an  Australian  patent,  with  a  licence  to  use  the 
patent  in  Australia.(e) 


SUMMARY. 


JURISDICTION    AS   TO    PERSONAL    PROPERTY. 


p.  238.  Personal   property,  according   to    the    English  law,  is  not 

coincident  with  the  class  of  movables  contemplated  by  the  law 

{a)  Colquhoun  v.  Heddon^  6  Times  Law  Rep.  331  (C.  A). 

\h)  See  the  words  of  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  i. 

(0)  Inland  Jtevenue  Commisai&ners  v.  Muller's  Margarins  Co.  (1901),  A.  C.  217. 

(d)  Danuhian  Sugar   Factories  v.   Inland    Revenue    Ckf^mmueioners  (1901),  I 

E.  B.  245. 

{e)  Bmeltlng  Co.  of  Australia  v.  Inland  Bevenue  Commissioners  (1897),  I  Q.  B. 
175.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Lindley,  however,  in  Muller's  Case  (1901  A.  C.  at  p.  238), 
seems  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  last  decision ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  the  property  deUt  with  in  the  case  cited  is  less  local  in  its 
character  than  the  goodwill  of  a  business.  See,  however,  the  explanation  of  Muller's 
Case^  given  by  Collins,  L.J.,  in  the  Danuhian  Sugar  Factories  Case  (1901),  i  K.  B, 
245,  at  p.  251. 
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of  nations,  but  includes  certain  immovables  as  well.     The  terms     Pabt  ii. 
are  consequently  not  equivalent.  Pbopebty. 

The  maxim  **  mobHia  sequuntin^  personam  '*  applies  to  movables    Cap.  vil. 
only ;  i.e.,  to  such  personal  property  as  falls  under  that  class.     1^239! 

Such  personal  property  as  is  immovable  comes  under  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  over  immovables 
generally. 

The  local  law  has  jurisdiction  over  movables,  in  the  sense  p.  241- 
that  it  controls  their  possession,  by  whatever  law  the  right  to 
possession  is  determined. 

Movables  follow  the  person  of  their  owner,  and  accordingly  P*  241- 
the  law  of  his  domicil  governs  all  transmissions  and  distribu- 
tions of  movables  which  arise  from  an  alteration  of  his  personal 
^atus. 

But  the  effect  and  validity  of  a  voluntary  alienation  of  p.  241. 
movables  inter  vivos  is  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  movables  in  fact  are. 

English  procedure  does  not  allow  service  abroad  of  a  writ  pp.  242-244. 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  action 
is    movable    property    within    the    jurisdiction.     Except    in 
Admiralty  causes,  the  procedure  in  English  courts  is  in  person^zm, 
not  in  rem. 

But  jurisdiction  over  movables  within  the    jurisdiction  is  p.  243. 
asserted  in  interpleader  proceedings  and  other  cases. 


ALIENATION    OF    PERSONAL    PROPERTY, 

The  general  principle  being  that  movable  personal  property 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  consider .  its  application  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  its  alienation.  Alienation  of  personal  property  is  either  by 
the  act  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  act  of  the  law.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  it  is  either  by  transfer  inter  vivos,  or  by  devise.  In 
the  second  case  it  may  be  either  by  succession,  by  assignment 
on  bankruptcy,  or  by  the  operation  of  marriaga  Each  of 
these  cases  requires  separate  consideration. 

(ii.)  Alienation  hy  transfer  inter  vivos. — Notwithstanding  the  Tranaferof 
general  principle   that  movables  are  governed  by  the  law  of  ™^^ 
the  domicil  of  the  owner,  it  has  been  already  stated  (a)  that 
this  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  alienation  by  the  owner  of 
movables  by  transfer  inter  vivos.     Such  transfers  are,  in  fact, 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  movables  happen 

(a)  Ante,  p.  241. 
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PaetII.     to  be,  which  is    usually  also  the  place  where  the   forms  of 
Pboperty.    ^jj^gfej.  jypQ    gQj^Q   through.      "  It  is  settled,  as    to  personal 

Cap.  VII.  chattels,  that  the  validity  of  a  transfer  depends,  not  upon  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  but  upon  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  transfer  takes  place."(a)  It  appears  from 
the  illustrations  given  by  Lord  Justice  Kay,  and  which  follow 
the  quotation  just  given,  that  the  learned  judge  was  con- 
templating the  simple  cases  of  transfers  of  movable  property 
actually  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  transfers  take 
place. 

It  is,  of  course,  important,  in  considering  this  question,  to 
distinguish  between  a  contract  to  transfer,  and  the  transfer 
itself.  Two  Englishmen  may  imdoubtedly  contract  either  in 
England  or  in  Germany  for  the  sale  of  movable  property 
belonging  to  one  of  them  which  is  actually  in  France ;  and  the 
contract  may  be  perfectly  good,  though  the  law  of  France 
regard  it  as  insufficient.  There  may  and  usually  will  be  a 
contract  enforceable  in  the  English  courts,  either  by  an  action 
for  damages  or  in  some  cases  by  a  suit  for  specific  perform- 
ance.  But  such  a  contract  will  not  pass  the  property  in  the 
movables  with  which  it  deals  if  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  movables  are  requires  delivery  or  some  other  formality  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  transfer.  The  validity  of  the  contract 
is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  contract.  The  law  of  the  contract 
is  not  always  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is 
made,  the  place  of  intended  performance,  the  domicil  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  their  presumed  intention  as  to  the  law 
which  is  to  govern  their  agreement  being  all  important  elements 
in  deciding  this  question.  But  it  is  submitted  that,  so  far  as 
the  actual  transfer  of  title  and  the  right  to  possession  are 
concerned,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  movables  are  must 
prevail  over  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  and  probably 
over  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  attempted  transfer  takes 
place.(6)  The  law  has  been  stated  by  North,  J.,  as  follows : 
**  A  transfer  of  movable  property  duly  carried  out  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situate,  is  not 
rendered  ineffectual  by  showing  that  such  transfer  is  not  in 
accordance  with  what  would  be  required  by  law  in  the  coimtry 
where  the  owner  is  domiciled."(c)     In  the  case  in  which  this 

{a)  Per  Kav,  L.J.,  in  Alcoeh  v.  Smith  (1897),  I  Ch.  228,  267. 

\h)  Oammell  v.  Sewell^  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447  ;  ^  L.  J.  Ex.  350 ;  Ooutrigne  t.  Imrie, 
L.  B.  4  H.  L.  414  ;  Hooper  v.  Oumm,  L.  B.  2  Ch.  282  ;  Williams  v.  Qtlonial  Bank, 
38  Ch.  D.  388,  affirmed  H.  L.  May  13,  1890 ;  Alcock  v.  Smith  (1892},  i  Ch.  238. 

{fi)  Queensland  Mercantile  Jt-  Agenty  Co. ;  ex  parte  Australian  Inrestme/U  Cb, 
(1 89 1),  1  Ch.  536,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  579. 
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was  said,  the  doctrine  was  applied  to  an  assignment  (by  legal     Part  ll. 
process  of  arrestment)  of  debts  or  choses  in  action.  bopbbty. 

The  attention  of  writers  on  international  law  does  not  seem    Cap,  vii. 
to  have  been  always  directed  to  this  distinction,  and  their  Movables^ 
language    is   not   always    consistent   with    the   views    above  ^li^nc^Um. 
expressed.     In  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  it  is  said  in  the  text  Opinion  of 
that   "  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rule  (that  ^*^iyr", , 

_,  *  ^  modined  by 

personal  property  has  no  locality)  that  the  law  of  the  owner's  his  editors, 
domicil  should  in  all  cases  determine  the  validity  of  every 
transfer,  alienation,  or  disposition  made  by  the  owner,  whether 
it  be  inter  vivos  or  post-mortem."(a)  If  this  language  could  be 
supported  by  the  American  cases,  they  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  English  authorities,  so  far  as  alienation  inter 
vivas  is  concerned.  But  the  learned  editor  of  the  last  edition 
of  Story  (1883)  (&)  commences  a  long  and  elaborate  note  on 
this  passage  by  saying  that  the  exceptions  to  the  maxim 
"  TTiobilia  sequuntur  personam  "  have  become  so  numerous  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  invoked  for  any  but  the  simplest  cases  at  the 
present  day ;  and  he  adds :  ''  The  exceptions  would  probably  he  less 
freque^vt  if  the  maxim  were  *  lex  sitvs  mobilia  regit.*  "  Moreover, 
Story  himself,  in  the  same  passage,  excepts  out  of  the  supposed 
rule  all  cases  where  there  is  some  law  of  the  country  where 
the  goods  are  situate,  providing  for  special  cases ;  and  further 
goes  on  to  distinguish  between  the  contract  to  transfer,  and  a 
"  positive  transfer  "  itself.  It  is  submitted  that  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  lay  down  the  rule  of  the  lex  domicilii  if 
the  rule  of  the  lex  situs  is  one  to  which  there  would  be  fewer 
exceptions ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  rather  to  distinguish  those 
kinds  of  alienation  which  are  governed  by  the  lex  situs  from 
those  in  which  the  maxim  of  the  lex  domicilii  can  still  be 
safely  invoked.  So  far  as  alienation  or  transfer  of  movables 
inter  vivos  is  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the  American  cases 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  English  doctrine  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  lex  sitvs,(c) 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Story  (§  383),  citing  with  approval  the  Local  nature 
language  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  (d)  moTaWes— 
on  the  subject,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  personal  property  contracts  af- 
which  from  their  own  nature  have  a  necessarily  implied  locality,  ^  ^'^^    ^™* 
and  that  the  local  nature  of  such  movables  requires  contracts 
respecting  them  ''  to  be  carried  into  execution  according  to  the 
local  law."     Story  applies  the  same  rule  to  ''  all  other  local 

{a)  Story^s  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  383.  (b)  Melville  M.  Bigelow;. 

{e)  See  Bige1ow*B  note,  above  cited,  to  Story,  §  583,  p.  544  (ed.  1883). 
(d)  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1079  ;  I  W.  Bl.  247  ;  Story,  §§  364,  383. 
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pabt  II.     stock  or  funds,  although  of  a  personal  natiure,  or  so   made 
Propkbty.    i^y  ^Y^^  i^^^j  Y2i,Yf ;  such  as  bank  stock,  insurance  stock,  tum- 

CAP.  VII.  pike,  canal,  and  bridge  shares,  and  other  incorporeal  property 
Movables—     owing  its  existence  to  or  regulated  by  peculiar  laws.**     There 

Aiimation,  jg  ^q  doubt  that  personal  property  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  locality  that  the  reasons  for 
regulating  transfer  of  such  property  by  the  local  law  are 
additionally  strong;  but  Lord  Mansfield's  language,  when 
looked  at,  shows  that  he  was  speaking  rather  of  the  contract 
to  transfer  than  of  the  transfer  itself,(a)  the  only  instance  given 
by  him  (applicable  to  movables)  being  ''  a  contract  concerning 
stocks.*'  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  law  to  govern  a  contract  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  proper  law  to  govern  a  transfer  of  movables :  and  Lord 
Mansfield*s  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  an 
element  in  deciding  that  law  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
■  modem  cases  on  the  subject.(^0 

English  casee.  In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  lex  situs,  or  at  any 
rate  the  lex  sitvs  when  the  situs  is  also  the  place  of  the 
transaction,  governs  alienation  of  movables,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  more  in  detail  the  English  cases.  In  Simpson  v. 
Fogo{c)  the  Courts  of  Louisiana  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  a  mortgagee  of  a  British  ship,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  mortgagors  to  Now  Orleans,  and  was  there  attached 
by  other  creditors  without  ever  having  been  delivered  to  the 
mortgagees.  The  ship  having  come  again  within  British 
jurisdiction,  the  mortgagees  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  their  rights, 
and  Lord  Hatherley  refused  to  recognise  the  judgment  and 
order  of  the  Louisiana  Court,  under  which  the  ship  had  been 
sold,  as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations.     It 

Valid  transfer  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  particular  case  the  transfer 

by  the  Ux  j^y  ^^^y  ^j£  mortgage  had  been  completed  long  before  the  ship 
ccame  within  the  Louisiana  jurisdiction,  and  Lord  Hatherley 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  American  Court  was  bound  to 
have  recognised  the  principle  that  a  title  which  a  man  has 
legally  acquired  in  one  country  shall  be  a  good  title  to  him 

(a)  "  In  every  diBix)dition  or  contract  where  the  subject-matter  relates  locally  to 
'England,  the  law  of  England  must  govern,  and  must  have  been  intended  to  govern. 
Thus,  a  conve}'ance  or.  will  of  laud,  a  mortgage,  a  contract  concerning  stocks,  must 
all  be  sued  upon  in  England  ;  and  the  local  nature  of  the  thing  requires  them  to 
be  carried  into  execution  according  to  the  law  here  "  :  2  Burr.  1079. 

{b)  See,  e,g.^  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Ly^Q^HHuis,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589,  59Q ;  and  op  this  subject' 
generally,  see  infra^  chap,  viiii  As  to  the  effect  of  a  transfer  in  another  country 
of  certificates  of  stock  in  a  foreign  railway,  see  judgment  in  Williams  v.  CttloHial 
Bankj  ^  Ch.  D.  38S.  (hhnial  Bank  v.  Cady^  15  App.  Ca.  267  ;  In  re  Qveensland 
Ac,  Ok  (1892),  I  Ch.  216. 

(c)  32  .L.  J.  Ch.  249 ;  I  H.  &  M.'  195.  .... 
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all  over  the  world ;  further  citing  with  approval  the  language     part  li. 

of  an  American  judge  in  another  case  :  "  If,  therefore,  accord-     ^J^^- 

ing  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  that  of  the  domicil  of  both  parties,    Cap,  vil. 

the  sale  transfers  the  property  without  delivery,  it  does  so  Mtrnthies-^ 

eo  instaiUi,  or  not  at  all.     If  two  persons  in  any  country  choose    -^iJ^wxtion. 

to  bargain  as  to  the  property  which  one  of  them  has  in  a 

chattel  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  they  cannot 

expect  that  the  rights  of  persons  in  the  country  in  which  the 

chattel  is  will  there  be  permitted  to  be  affected ;  but  if  the 

chattel  be  at  sea  or  in  any  other  place,  if  any  there  be,  in 

which  the  law  of  no  particular  country  prevails,  the  bargain  will 

have  its  full  effect  ,^o  histanti  as  to  the  whole  world,  and  the 

circumstance  of  the  chattel  being  afterwards  brought  into  a 

country,  according  to  the  laws  of  which  the  sale  would  be 

invalid,  would  not  affect  it.'X^)     It   is   to  be  observed   that 

in  Simpson  .v.  Fogo  the  assignment  had  been  completed  before 

the  chattel  came  within  the  Louisiana  jurisdiction,  so  that  the 

assumption   of  the   Louisiana  Court  to   pronounce  upon  its 

ownership  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  unwarrantable  from  an 

English  point  of  view.     Had  the  ship  been  at  New  Orleans 

when  the  mortgage  was  effected,  the  validity  of  the  attempted 

assignment  would  have  been  prohibited  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sittB, 

and  Lord  Hatherley's  strictures  upon  the  Louisiana  judgment 

would  have  been  uncalled  for.(6)      The  decision,  however,  in 

Simpsan  v.  Fogo  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  an  authority  for 

the  proposition  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  examinable  by  an 

English  Court  for  a  mistake  in  private  international  law,  or 

even  for  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations.     It  is  established 

by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Castriqiie  v.  Imre  (c) 

that  the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment  can  be  impeached  on  no 

such  grounds,  except  only  in  cases  where  the  foreign  Court 

has  wrongfully  assumed  a  jurisdiction  which  did  not  properly 

belong  to  it.     Blackburn,  J.,  in  that  case,  while  commenting  on 

Simpson  v.  Fogo,  clearly  indicates  that  the  judgment  may  be 

supported   without   impeaching   the  general  proposition  that 

a   foreign  judgment   cannot   be   examined  for  error  in  law, 

domestic  or  international,  except   as   to   the   groimds  of  its 

jurisdiction;    and   if  the   decision   is   inconsistent   with   this 

theory,  it  must  be  regarded  as  overruled.(^) 

-    Next,  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  personal  Transfer  valid 

chattels  which  is  only  good  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sito^,  and  not  bu/not*by  to 

doMieiliu 

(a)  Thuret  v.  Jenkins^  7  Martin,  353. 

{h)  Litefpool  Marine  Co,  v.  Hunter,  L.  B.  3  Ch.  481. 

{c)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414.'  (d)  Infra,  chap.  zL  ' 
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Part  II.     supported  by  the  lex  domicilii,  it  appears  to  have  been  decided 
BOPBBTY.    i^y  ^Y^^  ^^^  ^£  Q^^^yj^ii  y^  Sewell(a)  that  such  a  transfer  is  re- 

Cap.  VII.  garded  as  good  and  sufficient  by  English  law.  In  that  case  a 
Movables—  Cargo  of  timber  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
Ali^natiofi,  ^T^s  sold  there  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  improperly  accord- 
ing to  English  law,  but  under  such  circumstances  as  to  convey 
a  good  title  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser  according  to  the  law  of 
Norway.  The  timber  having  been  re-sold  and  brought  to 
England,  the  English  merchant  brought  trover  for  it,  and  it 
was  decided  (Byles,  J.,  disserUiente)  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained.  In  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court,  Crompton,  J.,  said,  after  stating  the  effect  of  the 
Norwegian  law  on  the  subject :  "  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
there  is  anything  so  barbarous  or  monstrous  in  this  state  of  the 
law  that  we  can  say  that  it  should  not  be  recognised  by  us. 

Our  own  law  as  to  market  overt  is  analogous Many 

cases  were  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  and  more 
might  be  collected,  in  which  it  would  seem  hard  that  the  goods 
of  foreigners  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
own  or  of  other  countries.  Among  others,  our  laws  as  to  the 
seizure  of  a  foreigner's  goods  for  rent  due  from  a  tenant,  or  as 
to  the  title  gained  in  them,  if  stolen,  by  sale  in  market  overt, 
might  appear  harsh.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  goods  of 
foreigners  would  be  protected  against  such  laws,  or  that  if  the 
property  once  passed  by  virtue  of  them;  it  would  be  changed 
by  being  taken  by  the  new  owner  into  the  foreigner's  own 
country.  We  think  that  the  law  on  this  subject  was  correctly 
stated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron(&)  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  Court  below,  where  he  says,  *  If  personal  property 
is  disposed  of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  everywhere ; ' 
and  we  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  that  the 
goods  were  wrecked,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  where  they  were  sold.  We  do  not  think  that  goods 
which  were  wrecked  here  would  on  that  account  be  less  liable 
to  our  laws  as  to  market  overt,  or  as  to  the  landlord's  right  of 
distress,  because  the  owners  did  not  foresee  that  they  would 
come  to  England."(c)  The  case  of  The  Segredo,{d)  which  was 
relied  upon  in  the  argument  in  Cammell  v.  Seivell  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  plaintiffs  contention,  was  referred  to  with  disap- 
probation in  the  course  of  the  judgment  just  quoted  from,  and 

{a)  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447 ;  3  H.  &  N.  617  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350. 
(ft)  27  L.  J.  Ex.  447.  (r)  29  L.  J.  Ex.  353. 

{d)  Otherwise  Eliza  ComUhj  1  Spinks,  Eccl.  k  Adm.  36. 
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the  Court  said  that  if  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  in  that  case     Pabt  u. 
was  relied  on  as  an  authority  that  the  eifect  of  a  law  of  a  foreign     ^^^^^^^' 
country,  as  to  the  passing  of  property  in  a  foreign  country,  was     Cap.  vii. 
to  be  disregarded,  they  were  prepared,  sitting  as  a  court  of  MorabU^ 
error,  to  dissent  from  it.     So,  it  seems  that  the  Dutch  law  as  Alknat'tm, 
to  market  overt  might  have  had  the  effect  of  passing  the  pro- 
perty in  a  cargo  sold  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  law 
of  Holland  prevailed  there,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction  had  not  taken  the  case  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  such  law.(a)     In  The  Gratitudine,{b)  speaking  of  the 
circumstances  imder  which  the  captain  of  a  ship  might  exercise 
his  judgment  as  to  the  sale  of  a  cargo  in  emergencies,  Lord 
Stowell  said, ''  If  the  master  acts  unwisely  in  that  decision,  still 
the  foreign  purchaser  will  be  safe  under  his  acts." 

The  general  principle  thus  laid  down,  that  if  personal  pro-  Doctrine  of 
perty  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  ^^jf^  ^* 
of  the  country  where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  every- 
where, came  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
more  recent  case  of  Casti^ue  v.  Imrie,(c)  That  case  was  decided 
on  the  principle  of  the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  that  case,  is  in  truth 
but  a  branch  of  the  more  general  principle  which  is  enunciated 
in  Cammell  v.  Sewdl;  and  it  was  not  there  necessary  to  resort 
to  any  such  larger  principle,  or  to  inquire  what  qualifications, 
if  any,  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  as  a  general  rule.  Never- 
theless, Blackburn,  J.,  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  validity  of  a  transfer  made  according  to  the 
lex  loci  rei  sitce  was  correct,  though  no  doubt  it  might  be  open 
to  exceptions  aiid  qualifications.(ti{)  It  would  be  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  name  a  general  principle  of  which  the  same  might  not 
be  said ;  and  the  opinion  of  Keating,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  was 
avowedly  and  entirely  based  on  the  decision  in  Cammell  v. 
Sewell,  and  the  principles  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

The  principle  of  Cammell  v.  Sewell  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  decision  in  Hooper  v.  Gumm,(e)  on  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Wood,  V.C.  There  certain  ship-builders  in  America 
had  built  several  ships,  mortgaged  them  there,  sent  them  to 
England  for  sale,  sold  them  there,  and  paid  the  mortgagees  in 
America.  The  mortgages  were  duly  registered  in  America, 
but  notice  of  the  mortgage  being  indorsed  on  the  certificate  of 
registry,  and  having  in  one  case  impeded  the  sale,  it  was  agreed 

(a)  Freenuin  v.  E.  J.  Co.^  5  B.  &  Aid.  617,  explained  by  Crompton,  J.,  in  Cammell 
V.  8exoell^2^  L.  J.  Ex.  333. 
{h)  3  Bob.  Adm.  Bep.  258.  (c)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  414. 

(d)  Ca^trique  v.  Imrie,  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  429.  {e)  L.  B.  2  Ch.  282. 
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Part  II.     that  no  such  notice  should  be  indorsed  in  future.     Another 
Pbopbrty. 


ship  was  accordingly  sent  over  and  sold,  no  notice  of  the 
Cat.  VI  r.  American  mortgage  being  indorsed  on  her  certificate  of  registry, 
jforabieg^  and  the  American  ship-builders  having  failed  after  receiving 
Alienation,  the  money,  the  mortgagee  filed  his  bill  against  the  purchaser. 
He  failed  eventually,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  acted  as  to 
suppress  the  mortgage,  and  make  the  shipbuilders  his  agents 
for  the  sale,  but  the  language  of  Turner,  L.J.,  is  important 
with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  sale  itself.  ''  In  my 
opinion,  the  law  of  this  country  ought  to  govern  the  decision 
of  the  case ;  for  the  purchase  of  the  ship,  on  which  the  rights 
of  the  question  depend,  toas  nwde  and  completed  in  this  country. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  shipping  law  of  America  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
deciding  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  great  regard 
must  be  paid  to  it.  In  order  to  determine  what  the  rights 
of  these  parties  now  are,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  their 
rights  were  at  the  time  when  the  purchase  in  question  was 
made,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
American  shipping  law.  The  rights  of  the  parties  stood  upon 
that  law  at  the  time  when  this  purchase  was  made,  and  I 
apprehend  that,  where  rights  are  acquired  under  the  laws  of 
foreign  States,  the  law  of  this  country  recognises  and  gives 
effect  to  those  rights,  unless  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  and 
policy  of  this  country  to  do  so."  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
facts  in  Simpson  v.  Fogo  (a)  that  the  American  Courts  are  not 
equally  ready  to  recognise  the  rights  of  property  which  the 
laws  of  foreign  States  have  conferred;  but  it  is  plain,  from 
the  above  citation,  that  in  Hooper  v.  Gumm  the  validity  of  the 
sale  in  England  was  referred  to  the  English  law  alone,  and  the 
fact  that  English  law  in  that  case  was  unusually  ready  to 
guide  itself  by  the  rules  of  foreign  jurisprudence  does  not 
affect  the  principle.  So  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie,  already  referred 
to,  where  a  sale  had  been  decreed  under  the  judgment  of  a 
French  Court,  it  was  said  that  even  if  the  English  tribunal 
could  review  the  foreign  judgment,  the  sale  in  France,  made 
under  it,  would  remain  valid,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  be 
protected.(&)  In  Alcock  v.  Smith  (cited  below),  a  judicial  sale 
in  Sweden  of  an  English  bill  of  exchange,  attached  when  over- 
due in  the  hands  of  a  holder  affected  with  notice  of  equities, 
was  held  to  confer  a  good  title  to  the  proceeds  of  the  biU  not- 
withstanding.    And  the  question  of  the  title  to  certificates  of 

(a)  I  J.  and  H.  i8 ;  i  H.  &  M.  195. 

{h)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414.     Alcock  y.  Smith  (1892),  i  Ch.  238. 
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shares  in  American  railways,  indorsed  on  the  back  with  blank     Pabt  ir. 
transfers    and  delivered  to  English  brokers  in  London,  was    ^^^^^^^^' 
similarly  referred  to  English  law.(a)     So  the  right  to  bring  an     Cap.  vii. 
action  to  recover  such  certificates  depends  upon  the  validity  of    Morahlen— 
the  transfer  according  to  the  law  of  the   place  where  it  was    Aiienathn. 
executed,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
railway  is  situate  with  regard  to  the  property  in  the  share8.(b) 
According  to  the  language  of  Lindley,  L.J.,    in    Williams  v. 
Colonial  Bank  (cited  above)  it   would   seem  indisputable  that 
the  property  in  the  shares  must  depend  on  the  lex  situs,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  title  to  immovables. 

The  decisions  in  the  cases  just  cited  do  not  in  themselves  Transfer  of 
go  beyond  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  the  goveraedby^ 
property  in  personal  chattels ;  but  cases  may  easily  arise  ^  <^«^* 
where  the  complete  property  in  a  chattel  is  not  intended  to 
pass,  but  a  mere  lien  or  possessory  right  conferred,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  creation  of  such  a  lien  is  in  like  manner 
subject  to  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce.  In  the  case  of  Harmer  v.  Bell 
{The  Bold Buccleugh)  (c)  it  was  held  that  the  lien,  which  attaches 
by  English  law  on  a  ship  which  causes  damage  by  collision, 
travels  with  the  vessel  into  whatever  jurisdiction  and  into 
whosesoever  possession  it  may  pass,  and,  when  carried  into 
effect  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  relates  back  to  the  period  when 
it  first  attached.  The  principle  of  this  case,  where  the  Hen 
so  created  was  held  to  prevail  against  a  subsequent  bond  fide 
purchaser  without  notice,  would  logically  demand  the  recog- 
nition of  a  lien  created  in  another  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  law 
different  from  that  of  the  Court  which  was  called  upon  to 
enforce  it,  but,  as  the  collision  happened  in  English  waters, 
no  conflict  of  law  arose.  In  the  much  older  case  of  Inglis  v. 
UsherwoodXd)  a  lien  created  by  Russian  law  on  a  chattel  then 
within  its  jurisdiction,  which  the  English  law  would  not  have 
conferred,  was  recognised  by  the  Court,  but  here  again  there 
was  no  real  conflict  of  law,  as  the  contract  out  of  which  the 
transaction  arose  was  entered  into  by  correspondence  between 
merchants  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  vessel  was 
chartered  by  the  English  consignee,  so  that  the  lex  loci  contractus, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  rights  of  the  Russian  merchant  who 
sought  to  enforce  his  lien  were  concerned,  was  the  same  as  the 

{a)  Williatns  v.  Colonial  Bank,  Williams  v.  Cfmrtered  Bank  of  Australia^  36 
Ch.  D.  659  ;  38  Gh.  D.  388 ;  affirmed  H.  L.  May  12,  1890. 

{b)  Colonial  Bank  v.  Cody,  15  App.  Ca.  267  ;  60  L.  J.  Ch.  131. 

(c)  7  Moo.  P.  C.  267.  The  dictum  in  77ie  Volant,  i  W.  Rob.  Adm.  387,  that 
damage  by  collision  gives  no  lien  upon  the  ship  in  fault,  is  overruled. 

{d)  I  East,  515. 
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pabt  II.     lex  loci  rei  sUce.     The  plaintiff  was  the  assififnee  of  a  bankrupt 

PKOPEETT.  ^j^^  ^^  commissioned  a  Russian  merchant  to  purchase  certain 

Cap.  VII.    goods  for  him  and  ship  them  on  board  a  vessel  of  which  the 

Movables—    defendant  was  the  captain,  chartered  by  the  bankrupt.     The 

Aiienati4m.   goods  were  shipped,  but  the  shipper,  hearing  of  the  consignee's 

bankruptcy,  exercised  the   right  of  lien  given   him   by  the 

Russian   law  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  action  was 

against  the  captain  of  the  ship  for  delivering  up  the  oargo 

to  his  order.     Thus,  whether  the  Russian  law  was  accepted  as 

conclusive  because  it  was  that  of  the  place  where  the  vendor 

had  bound  himself  to  perform  his  contract,(a)  or  that  of  the 

place  where  the  purchaser  had  concluded  the  contract  by  his 

agent,(&)  or  for  the  reason  just  stated,  that  the  goods  were 

within  its  jurisdiction  when  it  assumed  to  create  the  lien  in 

question,  was  immaterial  to  the  decision,  which  was,  however, 

clearly  put  on  the  last-mentioned  ground. 

In  the  case  the  Queensland  Mercantile  Agency  Co.  ex  parte 
Australian  Investment  Co.(c),  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  loci  rei 
sites  was  extended  to  an  assignment,  by  legal  process  of  arrest- 
ment, of  debts  or  choses  in  action,  being  in  fact  unpaid  calls 
due  or  becoming  due  from  shareholders  in  the  coimtry  where 
the  arrestment  was  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  cases  above  cited  as  to  the 
lex  loci  rei  sitce  contemplate  a  conflict  between  that  law  and  the 
lex  loci  actus.  In  all  of  them  it  is  the  fact,  or  it  is  presumed, 
that  the  chattel  was,  at  the  time  of  the  disposition  or  alienation, 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  alienation  was  made.  The 
language  of  the  judgments,  therefore,  not  being  directed  to  this 
distinction,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  indicative  of  the  rule. 
Thus,  in  one  case  it  was  said  that  the  question  of  title 
*'  depended  on  transactions  in  England ; "  (d)  whilst  in  another 
the  rule  was  laid  down  as  being  that  "if  personal  property 
is  disposed  of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  every- 
where, "(e)  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  more  correctly  expresses  the  true 
principla  If  two  persons  meet  in  one  coimtry,  and  execute 
documents  or   go  through  forms  which    profess   to   transfer 

{a)  Lehel  v.  Tticher^  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  Trimhey  v.  Vtgni^r,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  151. 

(b)  PaUisan  v.  MilU^  1  Dow  k  CI.  342  ;  AIMon  Insurance  Co.  v.  Hiilli^  3  Wils. 
k,  8.  233. 

{e)  (1891),  I  Ch.  536.  60  L.  J.  Ch.  579.  As  to  sale  of  a  bill  of  exchange  under 
judicial  procesBf  see  Aleoek  v.  Smith  (1892),  i  Ch.  23S  ;  cited  above. 

(d)  WilliaMS  v.  Oulonial  Bank,  38  Ch.  D.  388,  399,  403  ;  affirmed  H.  L.  May  12, 
1890. 

(e)  CammeU  v.  Sewell,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350,  353. 
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the  property  in  movables  situate  in  another  country,  all  that    P-^^t  ll. 

they  can  do  in  reality  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  transfer       

of  the  property.      The  very  fact  that  by  the  laws  of  some    ^^^-  ^^^' 
States  the  property  in  chattels  cannot  pass  without  delivery  (a)  Movables  - 
shows  that  delivery  is  or  may  be  an  essential  part  of   the    -^^'^^'^'^ 
transfer,  and  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  chattel 
actually  is,  being  the  only  law  which  can  physipally  control 
the  chattel,  must  prevail  over   the  law  of   the  place  where 
the   contracting   parties   purport   to    act.      The   effect  of  the 
contract  for  transfer  so  entered  into,  as  between  the  parties 
themselves,  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  law  of  contracts,  and 
depends   upon  the  principles   applicable   to   that   branch   of 
the  subject.(&) 

An  apparent  exception,  though  not  a  real  one,  to  the  rule 
above  considered,  may  be  noted  in  a  modern  decision  that  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  executed  in  the  country 
where  the  assignor  was  domiciled,  entitles  the  assignee  to 
recover  under  it  movables  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
the  provisions  of  an  English  statute  requiring  registration  have 
not  been  complied  with.(c)  The  ground  of  the  decision,  how- 
ever, was  that  on  the  true  construction  of  the  statute,  the 
Legislature  did  not  intend  to  include  deeds  executed  by  debtors 
who  were  not  subject  to  the  English  bankruptcy  laws ;  and  the 
judgments  amply  recognise  that  the  Legislature  might  have 
included  such  deeds,  so  far  as  English  movables  were  concerned, 
if  it  had  thought  fit.(c{) 

The' considerations  applicable  to  the  assignment  of  transitory  Assignment 
chases  in  action  are  necessarily  different  from  those  which  relate  aetia%, 
to  assignment  of  movables.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  sitvs 
of  a  right  of  action  ?  It  can  be  recovered  in  any  forum  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  debtor,  whether  by  reason  of  domicil 
or  transient  presence,  or  because  it  is  the  court  of  the  locvs 
solutionis  or  loctis  celebrationis.(e)  It  will  often  happen  that 
there  will  be  more  than  one  forum  m  which  it  can  be  enforced 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  only  can  it  be  effectively  recovered 
and  realised  wherever  the  debtor  has  property,  but  even  in 
other  countries  which  recognise  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
judgment.     Not  even  the  actual  presence  of  the  debtor  before 

{a)  See,  e^.,  Liverpool  Main  Credit  Co.  v.  Smter,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  479. 
{b)  See  to  this  effect  the  language  of  Lord  Hatherlev  (aidopting  an  American 
decision)  in  Simpson  v.  Fogo,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  249  ;  citing  ^vret  y.  Jmikine^  7  Martin 

(Am.),  353- 

{0)  JhUaney  v.  Merry  &  Son  (1901),  i  K.  B.  536  ;  decided  on  the  constmotion 
of  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  57). 

(d)  Cf,  Ofoke  V.  Charles  Vogeler  Co.  (1901),  App.  Ca.  107. 

(«)  See  iff/rd,  chap.  viii. 
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PabtII.     the  forum  is  in  some  cases  necessary  in  order  that  the  suit 

Property.   ^^^^  -^^  entertained.     It  seems  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  clwse 

Cap.  VII.    in  dction — not  connected  with  immovables  or  property  of  a 

Movables—    local  nature  (a) — has  in  itself  no  locality;  and   though   the 

Alienation,   forum  of  the  defendant  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  situs  of 

the  debt,  because  it  is  that  to  which  the  plaintiff  ought  primd 

facie  to  resort,(&)  yet  it  is  only  a  metaphor  to  speak  of  its  situs  at 

all.     It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  when  it  is  actually  being 

enforced  by  suit,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  situate  at  the 

forum  in  which   the  suit  is  brought;    but  that  consideration 

does  not  assist  the  solution  of  the  question  of  its  situs  (if  any) 

at  the  time  of  the  assignment.     Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that 

the  forum  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  must  decide  all  matters 

relating  to  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  assignment.      The 

doubtful  question  is,  whether  such  decision  is  to  be  guided  by 

the  law  of  the  forum  or  by  some  other  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  questions  of  procedure 
and  remedy  are  concerned,  the  lex  fori  is  always  entitled  to 
speak  for  itself.  According  to  Story,  the  English  rule  is  that 
"  the  inquiry  in  whose  name  the  suit  is  to  be  brought  belongs 
not  so  much  to  the  right  and  merit  of  the  claim,  as  to  the 
remedy."  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  always 
a  matter  of  procedure  and  remedy  only,  whether  an  assignee 
can  sue  in  his  own  name.  It  may  easily  happen  that  he 
cannot  obtain  the  consent  of  the  assignor  to  use  his,  and 
his  right  may  thus  be  wholly  defeated.  The  cases  cited 
by  Story  on  this  subject  are  avowedly  in  conflict,(c)  and  the 
true  principle  to  look  for  seems  to  be,  whether  the  contract 
was  in  its  nature  and  inception  assignable  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
subject  to  what  restrictions  or  limitations.  Thus,  in  a  case 
decided  before  cJwses  in  action  were  assignable  at  all  by  English 
law,  the  judges  seem  clearly  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
assignee  of  an  Irish  judgment,  made  assignable  by  an  Irish 
statute,  could  sue  in  his  own  name  in  £ngland.(^)  There 
seems,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  assignability  of  a  contract 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  lex  fori^  if  the  negotiability  of  a 
contract  is  not;  and  though  there  has  been  considerable 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  bills  of  exchange  have  been 

{a)  Story,  §  383  ;  Robinson  y.  Bland^  2  Burr.  1077. 

{b)  HaH  V.  Herwig,  L.  R.  8  Ch,  860,  864. 

\c)  Story,  Confl.  §  565.  See  Jeffery  v.  M'Taggart,  6  M.  &  8.  126 ;  Wolff  v. 
OxIwlmSf  iind.  p.  99  ;  Smith  v.  Buchanan,  i  East,  ii  ;  Alison  v.  Jhtmival,  i  C.  M. 
k  R.  277  ;  infiu,  ctuap.  x. 

{d)  O'Chllnghan  v.  Thomond,  3  Taunt  82.     Cf,  Thompson  v.  Bell^  23  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

159- 
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validly  indorsed,  the  conflict  has  always  been  between  the  law    pabt  ii. 

of  the  place  of  acceptance  and  that  of  the  place  of  indorsement.       

It  has  never  been  suggested  in  such  cases  that  the  sufficiency  cap.  vii. 
of  the  indorsement  is  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  fori,  or  that  "jsit^ahiej^— 
the  question  whether  the  indorsee  must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  AUemtUm. 
drawer  is  merely  matter  of  remedy  and  procedure.(a) 

It  is  therefore  submitted  with  some  confidence  that  the  not  for  the 
question  whether  a  chose  in  action  has  been  validly  assigned  is  usually  foAhe 
not  usually  one  for  the  lex  fori  to  decide.  In  deciding  what  ^a'<?<w»^'''w^«*- 
the  proper  law  to  decide  this  question  is,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  chases  in  action  are  of  different  natures.  The 
distinction  between  contract  and  tort  is  one  which  arises  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  subject.  By  what  law  the  right  to 
sue  in  damages  for  a  tort  may  be  validly  assigned  is  a  question 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen.  If  the  nature  of  the  tort 
has  nothing  local  about  it,  pointing  to  one  forum  rather  than 
another  (which  will  seldom  be  the  case),  it  may  be  that  the 
court  in  which  it  is  sought  to  put  the  right  of  action  in  suit 
will  have  recourse  to  its  own  law  to  decide  as  to  its  assignability. 
But  this  is  a  mere  academic  question,  of  little  importance  as 
compared  to  the  larger  subject  of  the  assignment  of  choses 
in  action  arising  out  of  contracts.  Assuming  that  this  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  lex  fori,  it  follows  almost  necessarily 
that  it  must  be  for  the  lex  contractus — ^the  law,  that  is,  which 
determines  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation.  The 
determination  of  this  law  will  be  found  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  under  the  proper  heading.(5) 

The  English  decisions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  are 
scanty.  In  Lee  v.  Abdy  (i 88 $),(c)  the  assignment  sued  on  was 
an  assignment  in  Cape  Colony  by  a  husband,  there  domiciled, 
to  his  wife  of  a  policy  in  an  English  insurance  company.  The 
assignment  was  void  by  Cape  law,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
assignor  and  the  assignee  were  man  and  wife.  It  was  held 
that  the  assignment  was  invalid,  proceeding  rather  on  the 
assumption  that  the  question  turned  on  the  validity  of  the 
contract  to  assign,  and  that  the  parties  were  man  and  wife 
domiciled  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  manifest  that,  as  between 
husband  and  wife,  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  has 
a  much  stronger  claim  to  be  heard  than  the  lex  domicilii  in 

{a)  Smallpage's  Com^  30  Ch.  D.  598  ;  Lehel  v.  Ttuiker^  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  Irimhey 
V.  Vignier^  I  iBing.  N.  C.  151 ;  Bfadlangh  v.  J>e  Rin,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  47^  ;  2><»  & 
Chaumette  y.  Baiik  of  England,  2  B.  &;  Ad.  38^ ;   infrd^  chap.  viii.  ;  chap.  x. 
Cf,  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Tfutmpson  v.  BAI^  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  159. 
{h)  Infrdy  chap,  viii.,  *' Contracts — Nature  and  Incidents  of  Obligation." 
{e)  Lee  v.  Ahdy,  17  Q.  B.  D.  309.    CJf.  Th&mpwn  v.  Bell,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  159. 
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pabt  II.     ordinary  cases.     The  iudffment  of  the  other  member  of  the 

Pkopebty  «i      o 

'    Court  (Wills,   J.)   was   based   upon  the   principle  of  the  Ux 

Cap.  VII.    contractus^  and  the  assignability  of  the  contract  in  its  inception. 


Morabies-'  The  reasonable  view  (the  learned  judge  said)  was  that  the 
Aiiemt'ion.  insurance  company  had  contracted  with  a  person  residing  in 
South  Africa,  knowing  that  if  the  policy  was  assigned  there, 
it  would  be  assigned  subject  to,  and  would  be  governed  by,  the 
local  law.(a)  So  far  as  assignment  of  a  chase  in  action  imder 
a  judicial  sale  is  concerned,  the  validity  of  such  a  sale  has  been 
recognised  in  the  case  of  an  English  bill  of  exchange.(5) 
Notes  of  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 

assignment,  between  notice  of  an  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action,  which 
some  laws  require  to  perfect  it,  and  delivery  of  a  corporeal 
tangible  chattel.  The  analogy  appears  a  little  fanciful,  inas- 
much as  delivery  gives  possession,  whilst  notice  of  assignment 
only  fulfils  a  direction  imposed  by  the  law  it  purports  to  follow. 
There  appears  no  reason  for  distinguishing  in  this  matter 
between  formalities  required  at  the  time  of  assignment 
and  formalities  required  after  the  assignment.  English 
law,  for  example,  requires  that  assignment  of  cJioses  in 
action  should  be  in  writing,  not  by  way  of  charge,  and 
that  written  notice  should  be  given  to  the  debtor.(e)  It 
would  seem  strange  to  demand  that  this  last  requirement 
should  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  an  assignment  abroad  of 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  contract,  sued  on  in  England ;  and 
to  admit  at  the  same  time  that  the  assignability  of  the  con- 
tract in  other  respects  depended,  not  upon  English  law,  but 
upon  the  law  of  the  contract.(rf)  It  is  submitted  that  the 
question  of  notice  to  the  debtor,  like  other  questions  of 
assignability,  must  be  determined  by  considering  the  original 
contract  into  which  the  debtor  entered.(e) 


SUMMARY. 

ALIENATION    OF   MOVABLE    PERSONAL   PROPERTY    BY   TRANSFER 

INTER   VIVOS. 

pp.  251-260.        When  alienation  of  movable  personal  property  is  effected 
by  transfer  inter  vivos,  the  law  regards  not  so  much  the  person 

(a)  Zee  v.  Abdy,  17  Q.  B.  D.  309,  314.     See  cases  cited  ante^  p.  260. 
{b)  Aleock  v.  Smith  (1892),  i  Ch.  238.     (y,  Ctutrique  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414. 
{c)  Jud.  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  s.  25  (6). 

{d)  O'Callaghan  v.  Thomond,  3  Taunt.  82  ;  Thompson  v.  Bell,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  159. 
{e)  See  on  this  subject  8iU  v.  Wortwieh,  i  H.  BI.  691 ;  Selkrig  v.  Ikivis,  2 
Rose,  315. 
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and  domicil  of  the  owner,  as  the  act  or  transfer  by  which  the     part  ii. 
transfer  is  effected,  and  the  situation,  in  fact,  of  the  property  ^^^^^^^' 
transferred.  Cap.  vii. 

If  the  property  transferred,  and  the  parties  to  the  transfer,  p^  252. 
are  all  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  transfer,  according  to 
the  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  will  confer  a  good  title  valid  every* 
where,  under    the   dominion  of    whatever  law    the  property 
afterwards  passes. 

When  the  parties  to  the  transfer  are  in  one  jurisdiction,  and  pp.  259, 260. 
the  property  dealt  with  is  in  another,  the  authorities  are 
ambiguous ;  but  semble,  such  a  title  will  not  be  conferred  if 
the  property,  at  the  moment  of  the  transfer,  be  within  another 
jurisdiction,  by  the  law  of  which  the  attempted  transfer  is 
invalid  or  imperfect 

And  semble  further  if  the  transfer  be  valid,  according  to  the  p.  261. 
law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  in  fact  situate,  the 
title  conferred  by  it  should  be  recognised  as  good  everywhere, 
though  imperfect  by  the  law  of  the  former  owner's  domicil, 
and  though  the  property  be  afterwards  brought  within  the 
dominion  of  that  law. 

The  creation  of  a  lien  upon  movable  personal  property  is  p.  257. 
similarly  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
was  in  fact  situate  at  the  time  when  the  lien  was  created  (semble). 

Assignments  of  choses  in  action  are  governed  by  the  lex  fori  pp.  261-264. 
as  to  remedy  and  procedure  only.  Li  cases  of  contract,  the 
assignability  and  mode  of  assignment  of  the  resulting  chose  in 
action  seem  to  depend  upon  the  original  lex  contracttis.  The 
question  of  notice  to  the  debtor  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
law. 

(iii.)  Succession  to  Movable  Personal  Property, 

(a)  Disposition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by  WilL — It  has  Movable 
been  very  generally  stated,  as  a  maxim  of  private  international  h"^J^°***~ 
jurisprudence,  that  wills  of  movable  personal  property  are  in  governed  by 
all  cases  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  testator ;  (a)  and  ^*  *«»««;«. 
the  law  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Westbury  in  JSnohin  v.  Wylie, 
in  terms  which  have  been  since  the  subject  of  some  criticism  : 
*'It  is   now  put  beyond  all    possibility  of  question  that  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  belongs  to 
the  Court  of  the  country  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled  at 

(fl)  Potter  V.  Brawny  5  East,  130 ;  Sill  v.  Worwjieh,  x  H.  Bl.  690 ;  Price  v.  DeW' 
hurst,  4  My.  &  Or.  76 ;  3eB&nneral\,  Be  Bonneral,  f  Curt.  856 ;  Bolphiny.  BobitUf 
I  Sw.  &  Tr.  37  ;  Be  Mchy  Ferrarie  v.  HeHford,  3  Curt.  468 ;  Bnohin  v.  TTy/itf, 
10  H.  L.  C.  I. 
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Part  II.     his  death.     All  questions  of  testacy  and  intestacy  belong:  to 

'    the  judge  of  the  domicil.     To  the  Court  of  the  domicil  belongs 

Cap,  vit.    the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  will  of  the  testator. 
Morahiea—    '^^  determine  who  are  the  next  of  kin  or  heirs  of  the  personal 
Sueoe$8ion,    estate  of  the  testator  is  the  prerogative   of  the  judge  of  the 
domicil,    and  according  to   the  most    recent  authorities,  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  legatees  or  next  of  kin  depends 
upon  the  same  law.(a)  In  short,  the  Court  of  the  domicil  is  the 
forum  concursus,  to  which  the    legatees  under  the  will  of  a 
testator,  or  the  parties  entitled  to  distribution  of  the  estate 
of  an  intestate,  are  required  to  resort.(&)     But  this  language, 
so  far  as  it  asserts  that  the  forum  of  the  domicil  is  the  Court 
Bui  the  forum  exclusively    entitled    to    administer    the  estate  of   a  deceased 
^*  t^xdu™*^^^  testator  or  intestate,  is  now  admittedly  incorrect.     On  the  con- 
si  veiy  entitled  trary,  whenever  administration  or  probate  has  been  obtained 
to  administer.  ^  England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general  decree  for 
the  administration  of  all  the    assets,  wherever  situate;    the 
principle  being  that  the  executors,  trustees,  or  administrators 
are  personally  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  should  be  con- 
trolled by  it.(c)     And  where  no  proceedings  are  in  fact  pending 
in  the  forum  of  the  domicil,  it  appears  from  the   Orr-JSimng 
Case  that  the  English  Court  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  the 
general  relief;  though  it  is  often  more  convenient  and  proper 
that  the  trusts — e.g.y  of  Scotch  property  held  by  Scotch  trustees 
— should  be  administrated  by  a  Scotch    rather  than  by  an 
English  Court ;  and  leave  to  serve  an  English  writ  abroad  has 
been  refused  in  such  a  case.(^)     And  it  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Orr-Ewing  Case  that  if  English  trustees,  having  in  their  hands 
English  trust  fimds,  were  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scottish  Courts,  those  Courts,  upon  the  same  principle,  might 
compel  them  to  do  their  duty.(«)     The  proposition,  therefore, 
that  only  the  Courts  of  that  country  in  which  a  testator  dies 
domiciled  can  administer  his  personal  estate,  is  incorrect.(/) 

It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  the  lex  domicilii  which  should 
determine  the  right  of  succession.  The  rule  has  been  recently 
stated  to  be,  that  although  the  parties  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  may  not  be  bound  to  resort 


i; 


[a)  Goodman* a  Trtutt^  17  Ch.  D.  266  ;  Andros  v.  Androe,  24  Ch.  D.  637. 

[b)  10  H.  L.  C.  13  ;  Preston  v.  MelHlle,  8  CI.  &  F.  i  ;  Doglioni  v.  Crisjtin,  L.  R. 
I  H.  L.  301. 

{0)  Euoing  v.  Orr-Eioing^  9  App.  Gas.  34,  41 ;  10  App.  Gas.  453  ;  Joknttone  v. 
Beattie^  10  Gl.  &  F.  42,  84  ;  Stirling  Maxwell  v.  Cartwright,  11  Gh.  D.  523. 

{d)  Orenoell  y.  Parker^  11  Gh.  D.  601. 

{e)  Ferguson  v.  Douglas,  3  Pat.  App.  Gas.  (Sc.)  503,  510. 

(/)  Per  Lord  Selborne  in  JSioing  v.  Orr-Utoing,  9  App.  Gas.  34, 39  ;  commenting 
on  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  G.  i. 
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to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  the  deceased  was    Part  ii. 

domiciled,  and  although  the  Courts  of  this  country  may  be       

called  upon  to  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  Cap.  vii. 
domiciled  abroad,  and  in  such  case  may  be  bound  to  ascertain.  Movables— 
as  best  they  can,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  are  Smc€9sion, 
entitled  to  that  estate ;  yet,  where  the  title  has  been  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  the  Courts  of  the  domicil,  such  adjudication  is 
binding  upon,  and  must  be  followed  by,  the  Courts  of  this 
country.(a)  Moreover,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  right  of  succession  that  the  lex 
domicilii  can  be  invoked.  ''  So  far  as  relates  to  domicil,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  domicil  of  a 
deceased  testator  or  intestate  cannot  in  principle  furnish  any 
governing  or  necessary  rule,  except  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  succession  to  movable  estate.  For  that  purpose 
recourse  must  be  had,  not  always  or  necessarily  to  the  Courts, 
but  always  and  necessarily  to  the  law,  of  the  domicil.  The 
succession  being  once  ascertained,  the  rights  resulting  there- 
from belong  to,  and  follow  the  person  of,  the  living  successor, 
and  not  the  dead  predecessor."(&) 

The  lex  domicilii^  however,  applies  only  to  cases  where  there 
is  a  succession,  either  by  will,  heirship,  or  kindred,  to  the  goods 
of  the  deceased.  And  where  the  deceased  was  a  bastard 
without  heirs,  dying  intestate,  it  was  held  that  a  fund  to 
which  he  was  entitled  in  England  went  to  the  English  Crown 
bona  vacatitiay  to  the  exclusion  of  the  State  to  which  by 
nationality  and  domicil  the  deceased  belonged.(c) 

The  lex  domicilii  spoken  of  in  the  cases  just  discussed  is  of  Change  of 
course  the  law  of  the  testator's  (or  intestate's)  domicil  at  the  eff^t^ofT 
time  of  his  death,  not  at  the  time  the  will  was  made.(^) 
According  to  the  continental  view,  the  validity  of  a  will  is 
tested  either  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  or  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  was  made,  following  the  maxim  "  hcus  regit 
actum ;  "  and  a  change  of  domicil  after  execution  of  the  will 
and  before  death  is,  therefore,  immaterial.  In  an  English 
court  the  question  would  assume  a  different  aspect  If  the 
domicil  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  foreign, 
it  is  submitted  as  clear  that  the  law  of  that  domicil  would  be 

{a)  In  re  Tntfort,  Trafford  v.  Blanc,  36  Ch.  D.  600,  611.  Aa  to  judgment 
obtained  by  default,  mistake  or  fraud,  vide  infrdb,  chap.  ix. 

(J)  Per  Lord  Sclbome,  C,  in  Etoing  v.  Orr- Swing,  10  App.  Cas.  (Sc.)  453,  502. 

lc\  Ba/mette  Tru&ts  (1902),  i  Ch.  S47.  The  cases  there  cited  {Be  Beggia  (1822), 
I  Aad.  340,  and  Aepinwall  v.  Queen's  Proctor,  2  Curt.  241)  appear  to  have  little  if 
any  application  to  the  principle. 

Id)  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  i ;  Bremer  v.  Freeman^  10  Moo.  P.  C.  312 ; 
Collier  v.  Riraz,  2  Curt  855. 
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Past  II.     followed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  will ;  and  if  that  law  recog- 

^™^^'    nised  as  valid  a  wiU  made  either  in  accordance  with  the  law 

Cap.  VII.    of  a  former  domicil,  or  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  execution, 

Movables-^  ^^^  above  authorities  point  to  the  acceptance  by  the  English 

SueceuUm.    Court  of  that  decision.     But  if  the  domicil  of  the  testator  at 

the  time  of  death  is  English,  and  the  will  is  not  in  accordance 

with  English   law,  it  would  clearly  be   invalid,  apart  from 

statutory  provisions.(a) 

It   is  now,  however,  unnecessary  to   consider   whether   a 
testator,  being  a  British  subject,  has  changed  his  domicil  since 
making   his  will,  since,  as   regards  British   subjects,  it  was 
24 &  25  Vict,  enacted  by  Lord  Eingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  1 14),  first, 
c-  iM*  that  any  will  of  personal  estate  (i)  made  out  of  the  United 

Kingdom  by  a  British  subject,  wherever  domiciled  at  the  time 
of  making  or  of  death,  should  be  admitted  to  probate  as 
valid,  if  it  was  executed  in  compliance  with  the  forms  pre- 
scribed either  by  the  Ux  loci  actvs^  the  lex  domicilii  at  the  time 
of  its  execution,  or  the  lex  domicilii  originis  of  the  testator. 
Secondly,  that  any  will  of  personal  estate  made  within  the 
United  Eingdom  by  a  British  subject,  whatever  his  domicil 
at  either  time,  should  be  admitted  to  probate  as  valid,  if  it 
was  executed  in  compliance  with  the  forms  required  by  the 
laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  it  was  made  (s.  2).  And,  thirdly,  that  no  will  or  other 
testamentary  instrument  should  be  held  to  be  revoked  or  to 
have  become  invalid,  nor  should  the  construction  thereof  be 
altered,  by  reason  of  any  subsequent  change  of  domicil  of  the 
person  making  the  same  (&  3).  But  it  has  been  held  that  a 
will  and  revocation,  executed  according  to  the  testator's  domicil 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  revokes  altogether  a  will  made  imder 
a  former  English  domicil,  with  the  appointment  of  executors 
contained  in  it,  if  the  intention  that  it  should  have  that  effect 
is  apparent.(c)  This  last  section  is  not  in  terms  confined  to 
the  wills  of  British  subjects,  but,  having  regard  to  the  title  of 
the  Act  {"  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  wills  of 
personal  estate  made  by  British  subjects ''),  it  is  difficult  to  see 

{a)  In  the  Goods  of  Beid,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  74 ;  In  the  Ooods  0/ Rippon,  32  L.  J.  P. 
&  M.  141. 

{b)  **  Personal  estate."  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  statute  was  not  intended 
to  extend  to  English  Uaeeholdi,  which  are  immovables  and  subject  to  the  lem  eitus 
for  most  other  purposes.  (See  p.  181,  182.)  But  in  construing  an  English  statute 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  give  the  words  **  personal  estate"  any  meaning 
narrower  than  that  ordinarily  attributed  to  them  by  English  law.  It  would  follow 
that  in  cases  falling  within  Lord  Kingsdown*s  Act,  itte  lem  situs  with  respect  to 
leaseholds  may  be  satisfied  without  the  formalities  required  for  the  devise  of 
English  land  by  the  Wills  Act.  The  statute  will  be  found  set  out  as  an  appendix 
to  tiie  present  chapter.  (e)  Cuttrell  v.  CottreU^  L.  B.  a  P.  A(  D.  400. 
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how  it  could  be  extended  to  the  wills  of  foreigners  who  should     Paet  ii. 
have  acquired  a  British  domicil  between  the  time  of  making  ^^^^]^ty. 
their  will  and  that  of   their  death.(a)     Assuming  that   the     Cap.  vii. 
section  cannot  be  so  extended,  the  validity  of  such  a  will  2dambie9^ 
would  have  to  be  decided  upon  its  compliance  or  non-com-    SuerttMioru 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  English  law,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  at  the 
time  of    making  would  be  immaterial.     With  regard  to  the 
alternative  tests  of  validity  offered  by  the  first  two  sections, 
it  was  decided  by  Lord  Penzance  (&)   that  only  one  can  be 
adopted  in  each  case,  and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  those 
who  seek  to  set  up  a  testamentary  paper  to  endeavour  to 
secure  tha  advantages  of  two  conflicting  jurisdictions.     The 
privileges  conferred  by  the  Act  attach  to  British  subjects  by 
naturaisation  (under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66)  as  if  they  had  been 
so  by  birth.(c)     But  the  provision  in  the  Naturalisation  Act, 
1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14),  s.  2,  enacting  that  real  and  personal 
property  may  be  "  taken,  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by 
an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural- 
bom  British  subject,"  has  been  held  not  to  confer  upon  aliens 
the  privileges  as  to  making  wills  which  are  given  to  British 
subjects  by  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act.(rf)     In  the  case  just  cited 
it  was  said  by  Lord  Selbome,  that  though  the  words  "  disposed 
of "  in  the  Naturalisation  Act  must  include  a  disposition  by 
will,  yet  in  determining  what  is  a  valid  will  of  an  alien,  the 
general  principles  of   law  already  laid  down  must   still   be 
applied.     As  to  the  possible  effect  of  marriage  in  England 
after  the  acquisition  of  an  English  domicil  upon  the  validity 
of  a  will  previously  made,  having  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  3rd  section,  see  In  the  Goods  of  Beid,{e)     And   where 
the  testator,  being  a  naturalised  Englishman,  whose   domicil 
was   not   ascertained,  but   appeared  to  be  French,  made  in 
France  a  will  and  codicils  in  English  form,  and  a  holograph 
will  confirming  them  in  French  form,  it  was  held  that  all 
were  valid  under  s.  i  of  the  Act,  it  being  proved'  that  the 
French  law  permitted  foreigners  in  France  to  make  their  will 
according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  their  nationality ; 
so  that  the  French  will  was  good  directly,  and  the  English 
will  and  codicils  indirectly,  by  the  lex  loci  actus.{f) 

(a)  See  In  the  GoodM  of  Von  Buseck^  6  P.  D.  211  ;  and  ii^ra, 
lb)  Pechell  v.  Hilderley,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  673. 
(c)  In  the  Goods  ofOally,  L.  B.  i  P.  D.  438. 

\(i)  Bloxam  y.  Fatre^  9  P.  D.  130.     See,  to  the  same  effect,  In  the  Good*  of  Von 
Btueck,6  P.  D.  211. 
(tf)  L.  B.  I  P.  &  D.  74.  (/)  In  the  Goods  of  Lacroix,  L.  B.  2  P.  D.  95. 
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Pabt  II.         The  exceptional  case  has  recently  arisen  of  a  British  subject 

BOPERT\.    (jyijjg  domiciled  in  Baden,  the  Courts  of  which  State,  according 

Cap.  VII.     to  the  admitted  statements  in  the  case,  regarded  all  questions 


Mw:aUe9—    ^^  distribution  on  intestacy  as  governed  by  the  law  of  the 

Siwcemon.    country  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  subject.(a)     The  English 

Court,  being  called  upon  to  distribute  movable  property  of  the 

deceased,  was  thus  referred  by   the  lex  domicilii  back  upon 

itself;  and  when  referred  back  to  itself,  would  according  to  the 

ordinary  rule  look  to  the  lex  domicilii,     Farwell,  J.,  said  that  it 

was  impossible   to  treat   this  as  a  circulvs  inextricabilis,  and 

adopted  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin  of  the  deceased  (which 

happened  to  be  Maltese),  on  the  ground  that  the  acquired 

domicil  in  Baden,  being  ineiFectual  to  create  any  rights  or 

liabilities  governing  the  distribution  of  movables,  was  for  this 

purpose  no  domicil  at  all. 

Capacity  of         The   general   rule   that   the  law  of    the   domicil   governs 

depend^s^n     testamentary  dispositions   of  personalty   applies    to    capacity, 

leadomiciiiu  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  the  claims 

of  the  lex  lod  with  reference  to  capacity  to  do  an  act  or  enter 

into  a  contract  within  its  jurisdiction,(2>)  the  right  of  the  lex 

domicilii  is  indisputable  when  the  capacity  to  make  a  will  is  in 

question.(c)     The  capacity  of  a  legatee  to  take  under  a  will  is 

similarly  referred  to  the  lex  domicilii,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the 

law  of  the  domicil  of  the  legatee,  not  of  the  testator,  which 

determines  the  question.(^)     On  the  other  hand,  the  legitimacy 

of  the  legatee  depends  upon  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  testator, 

the  question  usually  being  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 

word  "child"  or  "son"  in  the  will.(e) 

Forms  of  wills      With  regard  to  forms  and  solemnities,  the  question  of  the 

of  movables,   pj^p^^  jj^^  by  which  wills  of  personalty  should  be  tested  was 

for  some  time  left  undecided,  it  having  been  thought  at  one 
period  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  will  of  an 
English  subject  domiciled  abroad  and  that  of  a  foreigner 
similarly  situated ;  and  it  was  held  in  several  cases  that  com- 
pliance with  the  English  forms  by  an  English  subject  was 
sufficient  (/)   and    necessary .((7)       But    this    distinction    was 

(a)  Re  JoknsoH,  RoherU  v.  Attorney- General  (1933),  19  T.  L.  Rep.  309.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Farwell,  /.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Master's  finding 
as  to  the  Baden  law  was  not  appealed  from.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
correctly  or  sufficiently  stated. 

(h")  As  to  the  question  of  capacity  for  these  purposes,  see  antey  chap.  iii. 

(c)  Story,  Confl.,  §  103  ;  Westlake,  P.  I.  L.,  §  401  ;  Emthin  v.  Wylie,  10 H.  L.  C. 
13  ;  Doglimi  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  I  H.  L.  301  ;  Ewing  v.  Orr-JSwing,  lo  App.  Cas. 
453»  502.  (d)  ^  Hellman'9  Will,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363. 

(e)  Andros  v.  Andros,  24  Ch.  D.  637  ;  Ooodman's  Trvgts,  17  Ch.  D.  266. 

(/)  Duchess  0/  Kingston's  Case,  cited  2  Addams,  21. 

(ff)  Curling  v.  77i4n'niton,  2  Addains,  21. 
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exploded,  and  the  principle   of  referring  to  the  decision  of     pabt  ii. 

the  lex  domicilii,  and  of  the  lex  domicilii  alone,  firmly  established       

by  subsequent  decisions.(a)  The  alteration  made  in  the  English  Cap.  vii. 
law  on  this  subject  by  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  MorahUs— 
c.  114)  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Succestion. 

Further,  by  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  is  meant  not  change  of 
onlv  the  law  of  his  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death,  hxj^iex domicilii 

.  ,   ,  .  .    after  death. 

tlie  law  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  his  domicil  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     Li  Lynch  v.  Provisional  Government  of  Paraguay ,(]))  a 
domiciled   Paraguayan    died    in    Paraguay,   leaving   personal 
property  in  England.       After  his  death  all  his  property  wher- 
ever  situate    became    by    a  change  in  Paraguayan   law   the 
property  of  the  nation  of  Paraguay,  and  his  will  became  by 
the  same  law  absolutely  invalid.     It  was  held,  however,  that 
the  legatee  under  the  will  of  the  property  in    England  was 
entitled  to  probate  here  notwithstanding,  and  that  no  retro- 
spective  operation   could    be    attributed    to    the    Paraguayan 
decree.      ** The  question  is,'  said  Lord   Penzance,  "  in  what 
sense  does  the  English   law  adopt  the  law  of  the  domicil  ? 
Does  it  adopt  the  law  of  the  domicil  as  it  stands  at  the  time  of 
the  death,  or  does  it  undertake  to  adopt  and  give  effect  to 
all  retrospective  changes  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
foreign  country  may  make  in  that  law?      No  authority  has 
been  cited  for  this  latter  proposition,  and  in  principle  it  appears 
both  inconvenient  and  unjust.      Inconvenient,  for  letters  of 
administration  or  probate  might  be  granted  in  this  country 
which  this  Court  might  afterwards  be  called  upon,  in  con- 
formity with  the  change  of  law  in  the  foreign  country,  to 
revoke.      Unjust,  because   those   entitled   to   the   succession 
might,  before  any  change,  have  acted  directly  or  indirectly 
upon   the  existing  state  of  things,  and   find   their  interests 
seriously  compromised  by  the  altered  law.     As,  therefore,  I 
can  find  no  warrant  in   authority   or   principle  for  a  more 
extended  proposition,  I  must  hold  myself  limited  to  the  adop- 
tion and   application  of  this  proposition,  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  domicil  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  death  ought  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  deceased  in  this  case."     This 
case  was  followed  and  approved  by  Romer,  J.,  in   1895,  the 
question  having  arisen  by  reason  of  the  substitution  of  Italian 
law  for  Austrian  in  Padua  in  1871.(0) 

(a)  Stanley  v.  Bemes^  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  373  ;  Moore  v.  Darell^  4  Hagg.  Eccl.  346  ; 
Price  V,  Dewhurst^  4  My.  &  Cr.  76  ;  De  Zichy  Ferraris  v.  Hertford^  4  Moo.  P.  C. 
339 ;  Laneuville  v.  Anderson^  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  24. 

(V)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  268. 

(c)  Re  Aganote's  Trtuts  (1895),  64  L.  J.  Ch.  521. 
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Part  11.         The  rule  which  refers  all  questions  of  the  validity  of  a  will 

BOPEBTY.    ^   ^YiQ  law  of  the  testator's  doraicil  applies  not  only  to  the 

Cap.  VII.     formal  requisites  of  execution,  but  to  all  objections  which  could 

Movables--    be  raised  in  the  Court  of  the  domiciL     Where  the  will  of  the 

SuccesHim,    testatrix  had  been   duly  proved    in  Jersey,  where    she   was 

domiciled,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  impeached  in  the  Court 

of  Probate  here  on  the  groimd  that  the  testatrix  was  of  unsound  , 

mind  or  that  it  was  obtained  by  undue  influence.(a) 

Testamentary  Execution  of  Powers. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  testamentary  instruments, 
purporting  to  be  made  in  execution  of  powers  created  by 
English  wills  or  settlements,  has  often  arisen.  The  following 
propositions  appear  now  to  be  established.  Firstly,  a  simple 
testamentary  power  is  taken  to  be  well  executed  by  a  will 
made  in  conformity  with  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  donee  of  the 
power  ;(5)  and  this  is  so,  whether  the  power  be  general  or 
speciaL(c)  Secondly,  when  the  instrument  creating  the  power 
requires  specified  formalities  for  its  due  execution,  compliance 
with  the  lex  domicilii  is  not  sufficient,  imless  these  formalities 
have  also  been  ob3erved.(e2)  Thirdly,  a  will  that  complies  with 
the  formalities  required  by  the  instrument  creating  the  power 
is  a  good  execution  of  the  power,  though  not  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  testator,  and  as  such,  will  be 
admitted  to  probate.(e)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  third  of 
these  propositions  is  an  extension  of  the  second;  and  reference 
to  the  authorities  cited  will  show  that  on  principle  it  has  not 
escaped  criticism.  The  history  of  the  first  proposition,  that  a 
power  not  requiring  special  formalities  is  well  executed  by  a 
will  complying  with  the  forms  of  the  lex  domicilii^  is  as  follows. 
In  I/Huart  v.  Harkness  (6)  ( 1 864)  it  was  so  decided  ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  decision  was  expressly  recognised  by  the 
recent  decision  of  Stirling y  e/.,  in  Re  Price :  Tomlin  v.  Loiter  ( 1 900 
I  Ch.  442).  In  the  earlier  of  these  cases  the  will  had  been 
admitted  to  probate;  and  in  the  latter,  letters  of  administration 
with  the  will  annexed  had  been  granted;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  saying  that  formal  recognition  of  the  will 

(a)  Miller  v.  Jamet^  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  4. 

(h)  In  re  Price ;  Tonikin  r.  Latter  (1900),  I  Ch.  442  ;  following  on  this  point 
D'HuaH  v.  Harkneu  34  Beav.  324  (1864).  Qf.  Tatnall  r.  Hankey  (1838),  2  Moo. 
P.  C.  342 

(c)  PtKey  V.  Hordem  (1900),  i  Ch.  492  ;  69  L.  J.  Ch.  231. 

(Jt)  Barcetto  v.  Young  (1900),  2  Ch.  339  ;  Hummel  v.  Hummel  (1898),  z  Ch.  642. 

(e)  In  the  Goodt  of  Huher  (1896),  P.  209 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Hallyhurton^  L.  R. 
I  P.  &  D.  90 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Alexander,  29  L.  J.  P.  M.  93. 
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in  the  Probate  Court  is  a  condition  precedent  to  its  recognition    Part  II. 

as  a  due  execution  of  the  power ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Lord       

Romilly  in  the  case  of  D'Huart  v.  Harkness  seems  to  show  that  it     Cap.  VII. 
is  sufficient  if  it  appears  that  the  will  is  entitled  to  probate  here.  Movublea-^ 
In  cases,  however,  where  a  will,  valid  by  the  lex  domicilii    Succeswm. 
but  not  complying  with  the   formalities   of  English   law,   is 
relied   on  as  an  execution  of  an  English  power  of  appoint- 
ment, the  will  must  either  expressly  or  impliedly  purport  to 
execute  the  power  in  question.     When  an  English  will  is  in 
question,  it  is  enacted  by  Section  27  of  the  Wills  Act,  1837, 
that  a  bequest  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator,  or  any 
bequest  of  personal  property  described  in  a  general  manner, 
shall  be  construed  to  include  any  personal  estate  which  he  may 
have   power  to  appoint,  and  shall  operate  as  an  execution  of 
such   power  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  by  the 
will.     But  this  section  is  a  rule  of  construction  applicable  to 
wills  which  have  to  be  construed  by  English  law,  and  not  to 
wills  which  have  to  be  construed  by  the  lex  domicilii  of  a  foreign 
•testator.     A  general  bequesf,  therefore,  of  personal  estate  in 
such  a  will,  there  being  no  reference  in  the  will  either  to  the 
power  or  to  the  property  to  be  appointed,  will  i;iot  be  construed 
by  English  Courts  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  unless  the 
intention  to  introduce  the  English  rule  of  construction  on  this 
appears  from  the  will  itself.(a)     But  if  the  will  contains  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  testator  wrote  it  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  England,  this  is  sufficient.     Thus,  where  a  testatrix 
in  a  French  will  said,  "  And  I  declare  that  this  will  annuls  all 
the  others,  and  that  it  shall  thus  be  considered  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France,"  it  was  held  that  this    amounted    to    a 
declaration  that  she  meant  the  will  to  operate  as  her  last  will 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  that  the  rule  of  construction 
contained  in  Section  27  of  the  Wills  Act  applied,  and  that 
consequently  a  general  bequest  of  personal  estate  in  the  will 
operated  as  a  good  execution  of  a  power  of  appointment  given 
to  the  testatrix  by  an  English  instrument.(6) 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  in  Kirwans  Trusts  (c)  between 
wills  valid  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  and  wills  owing  their 
validity  to  liord  Kingsdowns  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114),  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention.  In  that  case,  decided 
in  1883,  Kay,  J.,  held  (i)  that  a  will  executed  by  an  English 
subject  in  France  according  to  French  law  (which  was  the  law 
of   the   testator  s  domicil)  was  not   a  good  execution  of  an 

(flr)  In  re  D'Este;  Ponlter  v.  D'Este  (1903),  i  Ch.  898. 

(ft)  In  re  Price;  Tomlin  v.  Latter  (1900),  i  Ch.  442.  (c)  25  Ch.  D.  373. 

S 
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Past  II.  English  testamentary  special  power  requiring  attestation  hy 
Property.  ^^^  witnesses.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  recent  decisions,(a) 
Cap.  VII.  that  the  alleged  will  was  a  bad  execution  of  the  power,  on  the 
Movables-—  short  ground  that  the  special  formalities  required  were  wanting ; 
Succession,  but  some  of  the  language  used  by  the  learned  judge  indicates 
that  a  will  valid  only  under  Lord  Elingsdown's  Act,(&)  though 
made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator,, 
is  not  a  good  execution  of  a  testamentary  power.  It  would 
appear  on  principle  that  if  the  will  in  question  was  valid 
according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  (as  it  was  in  fact)  this  alone 
would  have  made  it  a  good  execution  of  the  power,  but  for  the 
fact  that  special  formalities  were  required  by  the  instrument 
creating  the  power.  Unfortunately,  however,  D'HvxiTt  v. 
Harkness  (c)  was  not  cited  before  Kay,  J.^  during  the  argument 
of  Kirwans  Trusts;  and  the  learned  judge  relied  upon  the 
provision  in  Section  lo  of  the  Wills  Act,  1837,  that  no 
testamentary  appointment  under  a  power  should  be  valid 
unless  attested  by  two  witnesses.  This  part  of  the  decision,, 
however,  was  not  necessary  to  suj^rt  the  judgment ;  and  the 
true  principle  appears  to  be  as  stated  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  In  re 
Price,{d)  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  preceding  cases, 
namely,  that  where  the  domicil  of  a  testator  is  foreign,  the 
Wills  Act  does  not  apply  at  all,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  such  a  testator  being  bound  by  the  tenth  section 
than  by  the  ninth. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  wiUs  made  vaUd  by  Lord 
Kingsdown's  Act  {e)  which  would  not  be  valid  according  to* 
this  general  principle,  and  must  depend  solely  upon  the  statute. 
This  class  includes  ( i )  wills  made  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  were  made  in  fact,  such  place  not  being  the 
domicil  of  the  testator  as  it  was  in  IfHuart  v.  Harkness  f 
(2)  wills  made  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
testator  at  the  time  of  making,  but  not  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  (3)  wills  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  origin  of  the  testator  in  British  dominions,  in  cases 
where  another  domicil  had  been  acquired  before  the  death. 

(fl)  Barrett  v.  Yaung  (1900),  2  Ch.  339  ;  Hummel  v.  Hummel  (1898),  i  Ch.  642. 

(JbS  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114.  (0)  1900.     I  Ch.  442,  451. 

(a)  In  re  Price  ;  Tomlin  v.  Latter  (1900),  i  Ch.  442. 

(e)  24  &  25  Vict.  o.  114,  sect,  i  :  "  Every  will  and  other  testamentary  instrument 
made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domicil 
of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the  same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death> 
shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if 
the  same  be  made  according  to  the  forms  required  either  by  the  law  where  the 
same  was  made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was  domiciled  when 
the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty'^ 
dominions  where  he  had  his  domicil  of  origin." 
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To  this  class  of  wills  the  dicta  of  Kay,  J.,  in  Kinoan's  Trusts  (a)  Part  IL 

would  seem  to  apply — namely,  that  they  are  not  made  by  Lord  ^^'^^^' 

Kingsdown's  Act,  and  therefore  are  not  by  English  law,  good  Cap.  vil 


executions  of  English  testamentary  powers.  The  decision  of  MotdblM^ 
Kekewich,  J.,  in  Hummel  v.  Hummd,{b)  is  actually  to  this  ^^^^^^^ 
effect.  In  that  case  the  testatrix  made  a  will  in  France,  and 
died  there.  The  matrimonial  domicil  of  the  testator  was 
Austrian,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  French  domicil  had 
been  acquired.  The  reasoning  of  the  judgment  appears  to 
assume  that  the  testatrix  was  a  British  subject,  and  that  her 
domicil  was  not  French  \  and  it  was  held  that  the  will  was  not 
a  valid  execution  of  an  English  power  of  appointment.  This 
decision  seems  to  be  approved  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  his  judgment 
in  In  re  Price.{c) 

The  second  proposition  as  to  the  execution  of  powers  stated 
above  (p.  272),  viz.,  that  where  the  instrument  creating  the 
power  requires  its  execution  with  special  formalities,  these 
formalities  must  be  complied  with,  whatever  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicil,  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  language  of 
Stirling,  J.,  in  In  re  Price,{d)  when  that  learned  judge  was 
indicating  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  in  KirwarCs 
Trusts  might  properly  be  supported.  In  Barretto  v.  Young  (e) 
the  same  principle  was  followed  by  Byrne,  J.,  in  dealing  with 
the  case  of  a  will  made  by  a  domiciled  Frenchwoman,  valid  by 
the  lex  domiciliiy  but  not  complying  with  the  requirements  as  to 
attestation  specified  by  the  will  which  created  the  power.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  judgment  expressly  observed 
that  the  testatrix  (the  donee  of  the  power)  was  a  foreigner 
(i.e.,  by  nationality  as  well  as  domicil) ;  but  it  is  submitted 
that  this  was  really  immaterial  Had  the  nationality  of  the 
testatrix  been  British,  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  would  not  have 
aided  the  will  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  according  to  the 
cases  cited  on  the  preceding  pages ;  and,  if  the  domicil  had 
been  English  as  well,  there  would  have  been  still  less  ground 
for  contending  that  the  prescribed  formalities  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  propositions  stated  above  (at 
p.  272)  is  that  a  will  is  a  good  execution  of  a  power,  if  it 
complies  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  instrument 
creating  it,  though  not  with  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  testator. 

(a)  MrwarCi  Tnuts,  25  Ch.  D.  373. 

(()  Hummel  v.  Hummel  (1898),  i  Ch.  642. 

(cS  In  re  Price  ;  Tomlin  v.  Latter  (1900),  i  Ch.  442. 

yt)  In  re  Price  (1900),  i  Ch.  442  ;  KirwaiCs  Trusts  (1898),  i  Ch.  642. 

le)  Barretto  v.  Young  (1900),  2  Ch.  339. 
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Pabt  II.     This    appears    to    have    been   first    suggested    in    Tatnall   v. 
BOPEETY    jffankey,(a)  where  the  will  of  the  testatrix,  whose  domicil  waa 
Cap.  VII.    Italian,  was  not  duly  made  and   attested  according   to   the 
Movables—   Neapolitan  law.     It  was  held  that  it  was  nevertheless  entitled 
Sucoesaian.    ^o  probate  as  a  good  execution  of  a  power  of  appointment 
created  by  an  English  will,  the  formalities  prescribed  by  that 
will  having  been  complied  with.     In  In  the  Goods  of  Alexayiderj(Jb) 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  considered  himself  bound  to  follow  this 
decision,  and  held  a  will  entitled  to  probate  under  the  same 
circumstances,  though  he  had  previously  expressed  a  directly 
contrary  opinion  in  Crookenden  v.  Fuller^  decided  in  the  same 
year.      The   same    question  came  before  Lord   Penzance   in 
1867  (c)  with  reference  to   a    will  made  in  Scotland  in  the 
English  form  by  a  married  woman  domiciled    in    Scotland, 
purporting  to  be  made  under  a  power  and  disposing  of  property 
in  England,  and  not  valid  by  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  Lord 
Penzance  held  it  to  be  a  good  execution  of  the  power,  following 
the  previous  decisions,  though  with  expressed  reluctance.     It 
may  be  noted  that  in  this  case  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
formalities  were   prescribed   by   the  instrument  creating  the 
power,  jand  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  formalities  relied  on 
were  those  provided  by  the  Wills  Act,  1837  ( i  Vict.  c.  2  6), 
sect.  I  o.     The  decision,  therefore,  seems  to  go  further  than  the 
previous  cases,  and  amounts  to  saying  that  a  will  invalid  by 
the  lex  domicilii  may  be  a  good   testamentary  appointment 
under  a  power  created  by  an  English  instrument  relating  to 
property  in  England,  if  the  formalities  required  by   English 
law  are  observed.     The  most  recent  case  on  the  subject  came 
before  Sir  F.  Jeune  in   1896  with  the  same  result.(rf)     The 
domicil  in  this  case  was  French,  and  the  power  was  created  by 
a  deed  executed  in  the  course  of  an  English  administration 
suit  with  reference  to  English  property.     It  did  not  appear 
that  any  formalities  were  required   by  the  language  of  the 
deed ;  and  the    distinction  (whatever   it   be   worth)  between 
formalities  required   by  the   instrument    creating    the   power 
and   formalities  required   by   the   law  of  the  country  where 
the  property  is  situated  and  probate  is   asked  for,  was  not 
adverted  to.     The  will  was  executed  in  English  form,  and  not 

(a)  Tatnall  v.  Hanliey,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  342.    Cf.  Barnes  v.  VincetU,  5  Moo.  P.  C.  201. 
lb)  In  the  Goods  of  Alexander,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  93  (1859)-   Crookenden  v.  Fuller, 

ibid.  p.  I. 

(r)  In  tlve  Goods  of  Hallyburton,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  90  ;  followed  in  In  the  Goods 
ofTrefond  (1899),  P.  247,  and  In  the  Goods  of  Vanning  68  L.  J.  P.  7.  In  the  last 
case  Sir  F.  Jeune  said  that  the  proper  course  in  such  cases  was  to  grant  adinin'5- 
tration  with  the  will  annexed,  and  not  to  make  a  grant  of  probate. 

(d)  In  the  Goods  of  Huber  (1896),  p.  209. 
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in  accordance  with  French  law.     It  was  held  that  it  was  a    Part  li. 
good  execution  of  the  power,  the  learned  judge  relying  on  the     ^^^ty. 
cases  already  cited,  and  also  on  some  dicta  of  Lord  Romilly     Cap.  vii. 
in  lyiluart  v.  Harkness.ia)  with  reference  to  In  the  Goods  of  Movables— 
Alexaiidcr.{a)      Sir  F.  Jeune  evidently   regarded   himself   as    Srtccestion, 
bound  by  authority,  and  said  that  the  law  on  the  question 
could  not  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  cases  of  conflict  between  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  donee  of  Operation  of 
the  power,  and  the  law  to   which  the   donor  of  the  power  ^^^^^"JJ'^iJ^ 
presumably  intended  to  refer,  not  as  to  formalities,  but  as  to  creating 
the  operation  of  the  power  itself,  it  would  seem  on  principle  that  ^^  "*™®"  • 
the  latter  should  prevail.     The  authority  to  dispose  proceeds 
from  the  donor,  not  the  donee.     Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a 
power  created  by  a  marriage  settlement  in  English  form  of 
English  movables,  executed  on  the  marriage  of  an  English- 
woman with  a  domiciled  Frenchman,  might  be  exercised  by 
her  in  a  manner  which  was  not  allowed  by  French  law,  though 
her  domicil  had  become  French  by  the  marriage.(6)     So  where 
a  domiciled  Englishman  exercises  by  will  a  general  power  of 
appointment  created  by  a  Scotch  will,  the  appomted  property 
does  not  thereby  become  assets  for  his  creditors,  but  is  con- 
trolled by  Scotch  law.(c)     The  distinction  is  between  property 
and  power ;  and  in  Poney  v.  Hordeni  it  is  pointed  out  that  if 
circumstances  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  power  took  the 
property  out  of  the  instrument  creating  the  power,  and  made  it 
property  of  the  appointor,  different  considerations  would  apply. 

Where  a  will  was  made  in  Enghsh  form  by  the  wife  of 
a  domiciled  Frenchman,  which  will  was  invalid  as  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  lex  domicilii,  but  effectual  by  English  law 
as  a  testamentary  appointment  imder  her  marriage  settlement, 
the  Court  granted  administration  testaineiito  anncxo  to  the 
appointee,  but  limited  it  to  such  property  as  the  deceased 
had  power  to  and  did  dispose  of  by  such  testamentary 
appointment.(rf) 

As  to  the  inteirpretation  and  construction  of  wills  of  personal  Construction 
estate,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  law  of   the  domicil  ^^^^*J^ 
speaks  alone,(e)  unless  there  is  sufficient  on  the  face  of  the  legitimacy  of 
will  to  show  a  different  intention  in  the  testator,  and  this  not  J^^  ^f^*  * 

construction, 
(a)  D'Huart  v.  Harknets,  34  Beav.  324  (1864).     ^^  ^^<^  Ooods  of  Alexander j  29 

L.  J.  P.  &  M.  93. 

(fi)  In  re  Megret^  Tweedie  v.  Maunder  (1901),  i  Ch.  547  ;  following  Poney  v. 
Hordem  (1900),  i  Ch.  492.     Of.  In  re  Hernando  (18S4),  27  Ch.  D.  284. 

(c)  In  re  Bald  (1897),  66  L.  J.  Ch.  524. 

Id)  In  the  Goods  ofTrefond  {1899),  P.  247. 

{e)  Yates  v.  Thompson^  3  CI.  ^  F.  544 ;  Enohin  v.  Wylie^  10  H.  L.  C.  x  ;  Anstruther 
y.  Cfialmer,  2  Sim.  i. 
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Pabt  II. 
Pbopebty. 

Cap.  VII. 

Movables — 
Succession, 


but  referred 
to  the  law  of 
legatee's 
domicil. 


only  in  the  forum  domicilii  but  wherever  such  questions  arise.(a) 
In  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  Lord  Westbury  says :  "  All  questions  of 
testacy  and  intestacy  belong  to  the  judge  of  the  domiciL  To 
the  Court  of  the  domicil  belongs  the  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  the  will  of  the  testator.'X^)  Thus,  in  Amstruther 
V.  Chalmer,{c)  a  Scotch  lady  died  domiciled  in  England,  having 
made  a  will  in  the  Scotch  form  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Scotland. 
The  universal  legatee  having  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testa- 
trix, his  representative  became  entitled  by  Scotch  law.  It  was 
held,  however,  that  the  law  of  England  must  govern  the  con- 
struction, and  that  the  gift  consequently  lapsed.  Similarly, 
technical  expressions  or  words  of  quantity  or  value  in  a  will 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  they  would  be  in  the  courts  of  the 
testator  s  domicil.  The  cases  on  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
fully  discussed  in  Story,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  them  here.(c?) 

But  although  the  interpretation  of  words  in  a  will  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator,  yet  it  is  now  con- 
clusively established  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  child  "  in 
a  will,  i.e.,  the  legitimacy  of  a  descendant,  is  not  a  matter  of 
interpretation  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  legitimacy  of  a  legatee, 
like  his  capacity,(e)  is  referred  to  the  personal  law  of  the 
legatee,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  and  not  to  the  law 
of  the  domicil  of  the  testator .(/)  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Re  Goodmans  Tnists,  just  cited,  was  emphatically 
speaking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  previously  held  by  Lord  Hatherley 
that  the  legitimacy  of  the  legatee  depended  upon  the  law 
of  the  testator's  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  his  own,  and  the 
decision  was  expressly  put  by  that  learned  judge  upon  the 
ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  to 

{a)  Trotter  v.  Trotter ^  4  Bligh,  N.  S.  502  ;  3  Wils.  &  S.  407.  In  re  Price;  Tomlin 
-w.  Latter  (1900),  i  Ch.  442.  Stirling,  J.,  says,  "  In  general  a  will  is  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  canon  of 
construction,  which  should  not  be  adhered  to  when  there  is  any  reason,  from  the 
nature  of  the  will,  or  otherwise,  to  suppose  that  the  testator  wrote  it  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  some  other  country  ;  "  citing  Dicey ^  Confl.  of  Law,  695. 

(h)  10  H.  L.  C.  13. 

(c)  2  Sim.  I ;  see  Yates  v.  Tliompson^  3  CI.  &  F.  $44,  569  ;  Ommaney  v.  Bingham, 
3  Hagg.  Eccl  414,  n. 

(d)  Story,  Confl.,  §  479  (a),  (b) ;  Pierson  v.  Gamett^  2  Bro.  Ch,  38  ;  Malcolm  v. 
Martin^  3  Bro.  Ch.  50 ;  Saunders  v.  Drake^  2  Atk.  465  ;  Wallis  v.  Brightwell^  2  P. 
Wms.  88  ;  Lansdoum  v.  Lansdown^  2  Bligh,  60 ;  Lanenrille  v.  Andersim^  2  Sw.  k. 
Tr.  24  ;  Stewart,  v.  Oamett,  3  Sim.  398.  As  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  ignoring  the  rate  of  exchange,  see  Cockerell  v.  Barber^  16  Ves.  461 ;  Campbell 
V.  Graham^  i  Buss.  &  My.  453. 

(c)  Be  Bellman's  Will^  L.  B.  2  Eq.  363. 

(/)  Be  Goodman's  Tnists^  17  Ch.  D.  266 ;  50  L.  J.  Ch.  425  ;  overruling  Boyes  v. 
BedalCy  i  H.  &  M.  798 ;  and  approving  Skottowe  v.  Youny^  L.  B.  1 1  £q.  474,  and 
Be  Wright's  Trusts,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  621. 
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interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  child  "  in  his  will.     In     Part  II. 
one  sense  it  is  true  that  the  law  of  the  testator  s  domicil  has     ^^^^^^^' 
the  right  to  interpret  the   meaning  of  the  word  *'  child  "  in     Cap.  vii. 
his  will.     "  But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  rule  which  the  Movabiet— 
English  law  [the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil]  adopts  and  SucceaHon, 
AppUes  to  a  non-English  child  ?     This  is  a  question  of  inter- 
national  comity  and  international  law.     According  to  that  law 
*  .  .  .  the  status  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  is 
to  be  determined  everywhere  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  his 
origin — the  law  under  which  he  was  homJ\a)     The  decision 
of  Lord  Hatherley  was  declared  in  the  same  case  to  be  con- 
trary to  principle,  and  erroneous.     Boyes  v.  Bedale  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  no  longer  law.     It  must  be  noted  that 
Ee  Goodmans   Trusts  was   a  case,  not  of  a  will  (like  Boyes  v. 
Bedcde),  but  of  intestacy;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  judgments 
and   on   principle    that   cases    of  intestacy  and    testacy    are 
governed  by  the  same  rule.     The  legitimacy  of  legatees,  as 
well  as  next  of  kin,  is  referred  by  English  law  to  the  law  of 
their  domicil,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  their  father 
At   the   time   of    their    birth.(Z))     It    has    been   seen   above 
{chap,  iv.)  that,  in  cases  of  legitimisation  per  subsequens  mairi- 
^i&fiium,  the  legitimisation  must  be  recognised  by  the  law  of 
the  father  s  domicil  at  the  time  of  birth  and  at  the  time  of 
the  subsequent  marriage.(c) 

But  a  bequest  to  the  "  next  of  kin  "  of  a  deceased  legatee 
has  been  construed  according  to  English  law,  so  as  to  admit  a 
half-sister  who  would  have  been  excluded  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  deceased  legatee.(d)  The  judgment  proceeded 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  what  the  testator  meant 
by  "  next  of  kin  "  and  that  no  considerations  of  statiis  or  legiti- 
macy arose. 

As  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil,  when  left  to  itself,  will  Testator's 
decide  all  questions  connected  with  the  construction  and  efifect  ev^e*^« 
of   his   will   that  were   not   expressly  contemplated,  so    any  domicilii. 
attempt  by  the  testator  himself  to  evade  the  provisions  of  that 
law  will  be  futile.     Thus,  in  ITog  v.  Zashley,{e)  it  was  held  that 
though    the   personalty  referred  to  by  the  will  was   locally 
situate  in  England,  a  Scotch  testator  could  not  exclude  his 
children  from  the  legitim  or  share  in  it  given  imperatively  by 

{a)  Re  GoodmarCs  Trusts^  17  Ch.  D.  266,  per  James,  L.  J. 

(h)  This  principle  was  adopted,  both  as  to  realty  and  personalty,  by  Kay,  J.,  in 
Andros  v.  Androa  (24  Ch.  .1).637)  ;  and  as  to  realty,  in  In  re  Grey  {i$g2\  3  Ch.  88. 
{c)  In  re  Grore,  Vaucher  v.  Treasury^  40  Ch.  D.  216  ;  see  awte^  chap.  iv. 
{d)  In  re  Fergu9an  {k^z),  i  Ch.483. 
(c)  6  Bro.  P.  C.  577  ;  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  415. 
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PaktII.  the  Scotch  law.  Similarly,  in  Ommaney  v.  Bingham{a)  the 
opEBTY.  2^-^  of  the  testator's  domicil  was  referred  to  in  order  to  decide 
Cap.  VII.  whether  or  not  a  condition  in  restraint  of  marriage,  with  a 
Movables—  hequest  over,  was  void.  And  the  validity  of  a  legacy  to 
SuccesHon.  superstitious  uses  depends  upon  the  lex  domicilii,  and  not 
upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  uses  are  to  be  carried 
out,  or  where  the  legatees  are  domiciled.(6)  That  is  to  say, 
the  form  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  will  decide  for  itself 
whether  the  legatees  take  under  the  will ;  but  of  necessity  in 
such  a  case  the  carrying  out  of  the  uses  must  be  left  to  the 
control  of  the  local  law. 
Foreign  wills,  A  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  what  wills  are  entitled  to 
toprobate ^^^  probate  in  the  EngUsh  Court,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  settled 
that  a  will  disposing  soldi/  of  property  situate  abroad  will  not 
be  admitted  to  probate  here,  unless  it  is  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  another  will  entitled  to  probate  on  its  own  account,  as 
disposing  of  property  within  this  jurisdiction.(c)  But  it  seems 
that  a  mere  mention  in  the  English  will  of  an  intention  to 
ratify  and  confirm  the  foreign  one  will  be  suflScient  to  incor- 
porate it,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  probate.(rf)  And  where  a 
testator  expressed  a  distinct  intention,  in  a  will  disposing  of 
British  property,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  independent  of, 
and  disconnected  from,  his  general  will,  which  disposed  of 
other  property  in  America  at  much  greater  length.  Sir  J.  Hannen 
allowed  the  English  will  to  be  admitted  to  probate  alone,  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  American  will  and  codicils  being 
ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  registry,  and  a  note  of  such  filing 
appended  to  the  English  probate.(c)  So  where  the  testator,  a 
domiciled  Englishman,  had  made  an  English  will  in  England, 
and  afterwards  a  will  in  South  America  in  the  foreign  form, 
disposing  of  all  his  property  there  (and  pro  tanto  revoking  pre- 
vious dispositions  of  it),  probate  was  granted  of  the  English 
will  only ;  and  (by  consent)  the  Spanish  will,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  registry  here,  was  ordered  to  be  given  out  for 
probate  abroad.(/)  In  a  subsequent  case,  when  two  wills  had 
been  executed,  one  according  to  the  English  form  appointing 
English    executors,    and   disposing  of   English   property,  the 

{a)  5  Ves.  757 ;  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  414. 

\h)  In  re  Mliatt,  Elliott,  v.  Johnston^  39  W.  R.  297. 

{c)  In  tlie  Goods  of  Murray  (1896),  P.  65  ;  following  In  the  Goods  of  Howden^ 
43  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  26.  Cf.  In  the  Goods  of  Good,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  449  ;  ^^  ^^  Goods 
of  Bolton  (1887),  12  P.  D.  202  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Tamplin  (1893),  P.  59. 

(d)  In  the  Goods  of  Harris,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  83  ;  39  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  48 ;  In  the 
Goods  of  de  la  Savssaye,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  43  ;  42  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  47. 

{e)  In  the  GtMids  of  Astor,  L.  R.  I  P.  D.  150. 

\f)  In  the  Goods  of  Smart,  9  P.  D.  64. 
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other   in  Swiss  form  disposing   of   property  in    Switzerland,     Part  li. 
probate  was  granted  of  the  English  will  alone,  on  a  copy  of  ''^^' 

the  Swiss  will  being  filed  in  the  registrv.(«)     And  when  there    cap.  vii. 
was  an  English  and  a  South  African  will,  each  in  like  manner  Movables-^ 
limited  to  the  property  in  each  country,  the  Court  granted    SuecenUm, 
probate  of  the  English  will  only,  on  an  affidavit  being  filed 
exhibiting  a  copy  of  the  South  African  will,  and  a  statement 
to  the  eft'ect  of  such  affidavit  being  inserted  in  the  probate.(6) 
Where  it  was  desired  to  prove  in  England  the  will  of  a  foreigner 
domiciled  abroad,  and  it  was  proved  that  by  the  foreign  law 
the  will  was  deposited  with  a  notary,  who  was  not  allowed  to 
send  it  out  of  the  country,  probate  has  been  granted  of  a 
notarial  copy.(c) 

A  foreign  grant  of  probate  granted  by  the  competent  Court,  Foreign  grant 
ix,,  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased,  will  be  followed fou^edby 
by  the  English  Court  of  Probate  when  application  is  made  for  English 
a  grant  of  probate  or  administration  with  the  will  annexed 
here.(rf)  In  the  case  of  In  the  Goods  of  Earl  (e)  the  person  who 
had  obtained  probate  as  executrix  from  the  Court  of  the  domicil 
in  New  South  Wales  was  not  entitled  to  the  grant  here,  but 
the  Court  granted  her  administration  with  the  will  annexed, 
under  the  discretionary  power  conferred  upon  it  by  20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  77,  s.  73.  Lord  Penzance,  in  reviewing  the  previous 
decisions  on  the  subject,  said,  "  The  result  of  the  cases  (e)  is 
that  in  the  Prerogative  Court  the  tendency  was  to  follow  the 
foreign  grant  where  it  could  be  done,  but  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  matter ;  while  the 
decisions  in  the  Court  of  Probate  have  miUtated  against  the 
rule  of  following  the  foreign  grant."  Lord  Penzance,  after 
having  referred  to  the  dicta  of  Lord  Westbury  on  the  subject 
in  Eiiohin  v.  Wylie,{f)  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
Court  ought  to  act  upon  the  special  power  given  to  it  by 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  73,  and  make  a  grant  in  all  such  cases 
to  the  person  who  had  been  clothed  by  the  Court  of  the 
country  of  domicil  with  the  power  and  duty  of  administering 

{a)  In  the  Ooods  of  Dela  Bue^  15  P*  I^-  1S5.  In  this  case  there  was  an  affidavit 
that  by  Swiss  law  the  English  executors  would  have  no  power  to.  interfere  with 
the  Swiss  estate,  which  would  be  administered  by  the  Swiss  Court. 

{h)  In  the  Goad*  of  Callaxoay^  15  P.  D.  147. 

\c)  In  the  Ooods  of  Von  Linden  (1896),  P.  148.  In  the  Goods  of  Lemme  (1892), 
p.  89. 

(d)  In  the  Goods  of  Earl,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  450 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Hill,  L.  B.  2  P.  & 
D.  89  ;  infra,  p.  286.    Followed  in  Meaty ar^s  Case  (190J),  P.  125. 

(«)  Larpent  v.  Sindry,  1  Hagg.  Eccl.  383  ;  In  the  Goods  of  B^iad,  i  Hagg.  Eccl. 
476  ;  Countess  (CAcunluCs  Case,  I  Hagg.  Eccl.  237  ;  Duchess  of  Orleans^  Case,  i  8w. 
dc  Tr.  253  ;  28  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  129 ;  Vxesea  v.  D" Arambum,  2  Curt.  280 ;  In  the 
Goods  ojBogerson^  2  Curt,  656.  (/)  10  H.  L.  C.  115. 
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Part  II.     the  estate,  no  matter  who  he  was  or  on  what  ground  he  had 

*    been    clothed   with    that    power.     The    same    principle    was 

Cap.  VII.     adopted  in  the  case  of  In  tlie  Goods  of  JIill,(a)  where  adminis- 

tration  de  bonis  had  been  granted  in  America  to  those  who 

Movables,—  applied    for  a  similar  grant  here,  the  testatrix  having  died 

*    domiciled  in  America,  and  there  being  personal  estate  unad- 

ministered  in  this  country.  In  cases  where  the  powers 
granted  to  a  person  by  a  foreign  will  fell  short  of  the  powers 
of  executors  according  to  English  law,  "  there  will  be  a  grant 
to  him  of  administration  with  powers  as  near  as  may  be  to 
those  granted  by  the  will."(&) 

When  a  will  was  made  in  English  form  by  the  wife  of  a 

domiciled  Frenchman,  invalid  by  t/ie  lex  domicilii,  but  effectual 

by  English  law  as   a    testamentary  appointment  under  her 

marriage  settlement,  administration  with  the  will  annexed  was 

granted  to  the  appointee,  but  limited  to  such  property  as  the 

deceased  had  power  to  and  did  dispose  of  by  such  testamentary 

appointm  ent."(c) 

Succession  to       (a)  Succession  to  Movable  Pei^sonal  Property  by  Ope7*ation  of  Law. 

integtato—      — It  wiU  havo  been  already  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 

governed  by    ^^  ^q  ^q  i^^  which  fifovems  the  disposition  of  personal  chattels 

Vex  dointciltx  ,  ... 

—legitimacy  by  will,  that  the  same  principle  of  the  lex  domicilii  applies  to 
b^  law  of  t^h^  succession  to  personal  chattels  ah  intestato.  The  words  of  Lord 
domicil.  Westbury,  cited  above,(rf)  in  Enohin  v.  Wylie  {e)  are  as  applicable 
to  cases  of  succession  ah  intestato  as  to  those  of  testacy.  "  It 
is  now  put  beyond  all  possibiUty  of  question  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  belongs  to  the  Court 
of  the  country  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  All  questions  of  testacy  and  intestacy  belong 
to  the  judge  of  the  domiciL"(/ ) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  language,  so  far  as  it 
asserts  an  exclusive  right  in  the  forum  domicilii^  is  too  large,(^) 
but  it  is  fully  supported  by  recent  authority  so  far  as  the  lex 

(a)  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  89  ;  so  In  the  Goods  of  Smithy  16  W.  R.  11 30. 

\h)  Per  Jeune,  P.,  in  In  the  Goods  of  Von  Linden  (1896),  P.  148,  citing  In  the 
Goods  of  Briesemann  (1894),  P.  260. 

(c)  In  the  Goods  of  Trefond  (1899),  P.  247. 

{d)  SuprOy^^.  265.  {e)  10  H.  L.  C.  13. 

(/)  ^*  Sir  R.  Arden's  language  in  Somerrllle  v.  Somerrille^  5  Ves.  786.  Other 
authorities  to  the  game  effect  on  the  general  question  are  :  Pipon  v.  Pipon,  Ambl. 
25  ;  Thorne  v.  Watkins,  2  Ves.  35  ;  Sill  v.  Worswick,  i  H.  BI.690 ;  Balfour  v.  Scott, 
6  Bro.  P.  C.  550 ;  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n. ;  Hunter  v.  Potts,  4  T.  R.  182 ; 
Potter  V.  Brown,  5  East,  130 ;  Thornton  v.  Curling,  8  Sim.  310  ;  Pricey,  Dewhurst^ 

8  Sim.  279  ;  and  among  the  more  recent  cases,  Doglianiy  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  i  H.  L. 
301  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Weaver,  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  41. 

{g)  Ante,  266 ;  Ftoing  v.  Orr- Swing,  10  App.  Cas.  453,  503 ;  JEwing  v.  Orr-Ewing, 

9  App.  Cas.  (Eng.)  34  ;  In  re  Trufort,  Trufford  v.  Blanc,  36  Ch.  D.  60a  See  infrd^ 
p.  285,  for  the  English  rule  as  to  general  administration. 
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domicilii  is  concerned ;  and    for   the  purpose   of  determining     Part  IT. 
the  succession   to    movable    estate,    Lord  Selbome  has  said     ^^^°^^^' 

that    recourse    must  be   had,    not   always    or    necessarily  to  Cap.  vii. 

the  Courts,   but   always  and  necessarily  to  the  law  of   the  M&rahUi^ 

<iomicil."(a)  iSuccemon, 

And  where  the  title  has  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Courts 
of  the  domicil,  such  adjudication  is  binding  upon,  and  must  be 
followed  by,  the  Courts  of  this  country.(ft) 

But  so  far  as  the  legitimacy  of  next  of  kin  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  already  more  than  once  stated  that  English  law 
refers  the  question  of  legitimacy,  both  in  cases  of  testacy 
and  intestacy,  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  next  of  kin 
concerned.  Thus,  in  cases  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions, 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  claiming  as  next  of  kin  is  decided 
by  the  law  of  his  domicil — i,e,,  the  law  of  his  father's  domicil 
At  his  birth.(c) 

And  in  cases  of  legitimisation  per  mbseqiieiis  matrimonium,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  legitimisation  must  be  recognised,  not 
only  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  birth,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
marriage.(rf) 

Where  the  estate  in  England  was  that  of  a  bastard,  intestate 
without  heirs,  of  Austrian  domicil  and  nationality,  it  was  held 
that  there  was  no  succession,  and  that  the  English  Crown  took 
as  ho7ia  vacantia,{e) 

It  follows,  from  the  rule  just  stated,  that  the  succession 
duties  payable  in  such  cases  are  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  beneficiaries  are  legitimate  by  English  law  if  they  are 
legitimate  by  the  law  of  their  own  domicil,(/ )  though  in  the 
-case  cited  the  question  arose  under  a  will,  and  moreover  at 
that  time  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  was  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  governing  law  in  such  cases.  The  domicil  of 
the  testator  and  of  the  legatees  happened  in  Skottowe  v.  Young 
to  be  the  same.  Under  the  old  view  of  the  law  applicable  to 
such  cases  it  had  been  held  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  will 
prevail  as  to  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute  kinship ;  so  that 
where  the  intestate  died  domiciled  in  England,  leaving  debts 
-and    clioses    in    action   recoverable    in    Scotland,    the   English 

(a)  In  Ewing  v.  Orr-Eioingy  lo  App.  Cas.  453,  502. 

{h)  Per  Stirling,  J.,  in  In  re  Trufort,  36  Ch.  D.  600,  611. 

\c)  JRs  Goodman's  Tru^s,  17  Gh.  D.  26G  ;  overruling  Bai/eg  v.  Bedale^  i  H.  &  M. 
798.    See  atite^  pp.  278,  279,  and  cf.  chap.  iv. 

(d)  Be  Grove^  Vauchery,  Treasury ^  40  Ch.  I).  216. 

{e)  Bamett's  Trtuts  (1902),  i  Ch.  847. 

(/)  Skottowe  Y.  Toung^  11  £q.  474.  See  this  case  commented  on  in  GoodmarCs 
'Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  266;  and  ef.  Wallace  v.  Attorney- General,^  L.  R.  i  Ch.  i,  8. 
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Pabt  II.     rule  as  to  kindred  by  half  blood,  and  not  the  Scotch,  was 
PEOPEBTY.    followed.(a) 

Cap.  VII.  The  distinction  between  cases  of  distribution  on  intestacy, 
MorahUs^  which  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  intestate's  domicil, 
Succession,  ^^(j  those  in  which  the  real  question  is  how  far  the  operation 
of  the  Ico:  situs  on  his  real  property  shall  prevail,  is  well  seen 
in  two  cases  cited  by  Sir  W.  Grant  in  Brodie  v.  Barry,(b)  In 
the  first  the  intestate's  domicil  was  English,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly held  that  the  next  of  kin  took  his  personalty  by  English 
law,  so  that  the  Scotch  heir  was  not  obliged  to  bring  the 
Scotch  realty  into  hotchpot,  in  order  to  claim  his  share,  as  the 
Scotch  law  would  have  compelled  him  to  do.(c)  In  the  other 
case,  where  the  domicil  was  also  English,  it  was  held  that  the 
personalty  was  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  exonerate  Scotch 
real  estate  from  debts  to  which  it  alone  was  liable  by  Scotch 
law,  although  the  English  law  would  have  imposed  such  a 
burden  upon  English  land.(rf)  Obviously  this  decision  does 
not  touch  the  claim  of  the  lex  domicilii  to  govern  all  questions 
that  affect  the  personalty  only,  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
general  principle,  it  was  held  in  Hog  v.  LasMey  (e)  that  a  Scotch 
testator  could  not  exclude  his  children  from  the  legitim  or 
share  in  his  personalty  given  to  them  by  the  Scotch  law, 
though  the  property  was  situate  in  England.  In  Ommaney  v. 
BxTigliam  (/)  it  was  decided  that  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  determined  whether  or  not  a  condition  in  restraint  of 
marriage  with  a  bequest  over  was  void.  These  two  last  cases 
properly  come  under  the  head  of  succession  to  personal  pro- 
perty by  will ;  but  the  principles  regulating  the  two  branches 
of  the  subject  are  almost  identical,  and  they  are  virtually 
authorities  for  the  general  principle,  that  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  those  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  movable  personalty 
of  a  deceased  person  are  governed  by  the  law  of  his  domicil. 
The  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  will  be  considered 
immediately. 
Title  of  (b)  Right  and  Title  of  the  Personal  Bepresentative, — Closely 

TOutor^or^ad-  Connected  with  the  subject  of  succession  to  personal  chattels 
ministrator.    either  by  will  or  ah  intestato,  come  the  principles  by  which 
these  personal  chattels  are  collected  and  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  succession,  after  clearing   the  estate  of  the 
deceased  from  all  burdens  and  claims.     In   cases  where  all  the 

(a)  Tlwrne  v.  Watkins,  2  Vea.  Sen.  35.  (&)  2  Ves.  &  B.  131. 

(c)  Balfour  V.  Soottj  6  Bro.  P.  C.  550. 

(a)  Drumnwnd  v.  Drummond^  6  Bro.  P.  C.  601. 

(e)  6  Bro.  P.  C.  577  ;  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  415. 

(/)  5  Ves.  757  ;  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  414. 
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personal  chattels  of  the  deceased  are  in  one  country,  and  that     Pabt  ll. 
country  the  country  of  his  domicil,  no  diflSculty  arises ;  and     ^Q^^^'"^^' 
the  personal  representative  who  is  appointed  by  the  domiciliary  Cap.  vil 
Court  either  to  execute  the  will  or  to  administer  the  estate,  as  j/b«-«jfe,— 
the  case  may  be,  takes  possession  of  all  the  estate  of  the   Succession. 
deceased  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  which  appointed  him, 
and  deals  with  it  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  that  Court 
enforces.    But  in  many  cases  it  happens  that  the  personal  estate 
of  the  deceased  is  not  situate  in  the  country  of  his  domicil,  or 
not  wholly  so  situate ;  and  it  is  plain,  first,  that  some  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  Court  of  the  domicil  is  necessary 
to  enable  any  representative  of  the  deceased  to  take  possession 
of  it ;  and  secondly,  that  there  will  be  in  many  cases  a  conflict 
of  law  as  to  the  principles  by  which  he  should  be  guided  in 
dealing  with  it. 

The  first  general  principle  which  can  be  laid  down  on  the  Grant  of 
subiect  is  that  a  foreim  erant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administra-  P^oi>?*?  or 

"  .  ®        .      .  .  administra- 

tion is  intra-territorial  only  in  its  operation,  and  that  the  title  tion— no 

so  conferred  extends  only  as  of  right  to  personal  estate  within  t^riJ^^i 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  which  granted  it.(a)     Con- 
sequently, to  entitle  the  personal  representative  of  a  man  who 
has  died  abroad  to  take  possession  of  personal  estate  here,  he 
must  prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of  administration  here 
as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the  domicil.(6)     This  rule  extends 
to  choses  in  action,  it  being  an  established  rule  (c)  that,  in  order 
to  sue  in  any  court  of  this  country  in  respect  of  the  personal 
rights  or  property  of  a  deceased  person,   the  plaintiff  must 
appear  to  have  obtained  probate  or  letters  of  administration  in 
the  Court  of  Probate  of  this  country.     But  as  between  the  • 
administrator  in  the  forum  of  the  domicil,  and  local  or  limited  Foreign  re- 
administrators  elsewhere,  it  has  been  held  that  the  former  is  ^n^right^^ 
the  person  to  receive  any  surplus  or  balance  of  the  estate  in  to  sue* 
the  hands  of  the  Umited  administrators.(^)     Thus,  where  a 
company  is  being  wound  up  in  an  English   court  no  personal 
representative  of  a  creditor  can    establish  his  debt   without 
an  English  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  though  the 

{a)  Story,  §  512. 

{h)  Lee  v.  Jfipore,  Palm.  163  ;  Tourton  v.  Flower^  3  P.  Wras.  369;  Vauthienen  v. 
Vautkienen.  Fitzgib.  204  ;  Le  Briton  v.  Le  Queatie^  2  Cas.  temp.  Lee,  261  ;  Attornen- 
General  v.  Bouwe/is,  4  M.  &  W.  193. 

{c)  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  362 ;  In  re  Valla  ncc,  24  Ch.  D.  177  ;  Attorney ' 
General  v.  BouioenSy  4  M.  &  W.  193  ;  Tt/ler  v.  Bell^  2  My.  &  Cr.  89 ;  Attorney' 
General  v.  Cocherell^  i  Price,  179 ;  Whyte  v.  liose^  3  Q.  B.  507  ;  Enohin  v. 
Wylie^  10  H.  L.  C.  19 ;  Macmahon  v.  Raivlings^  16  Sim.  429 ;  Carter  v.  Crofts^ 
Godb.  33. 

(d)  Eames  v.  Ilacon^  16  Ch.  D.  407  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  18  Ch.  D.  347  ;  Enohin  v. 
WyliCj  10  H.  ll,  C,  1 ;  De  la  Viesca  v.  Luhboch,  10  Sim.  679. 
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Pabt  II.     deceased  creditor  was  domiciled  abroad.(a)     Even  a  stop-order 

*    cannot  be  obtained  without  compljdng  with  this  requisite.(6) 

Cap.  VII.  But  an  English  grant  of  probate  or  administration  properly 
Movables—  obtained  here  is  by  the  English  Courts  regarded  as  extending 
Sueoegsion.  to  all  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased,  wherever  situate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,(c)  at  least  in  such  a  sense  that  a  re- 
presentative duly  constituted  in  England  may  sue  in  England 
in  relation  to  foreign  assets ;  and  in  a  case  before  Sir  F. 
Nicholl,(^)  where  a  domiciled  Englishman  died  in  France, 
leaving  two  testamentary  papers  relating  to  personalty  there, 
and  the  first  of  them  also  to  personalty  and  realty  in  England, 
his  widow  was  granted  administration  with  both  papers  annexed,, 
though  a  doubt  was  expressed  whether  and  in  what  sense  such 
administration  extended  to  the  French  property.  This  case 
was  followed  by  Sir  C.  Cresswell  in  In  the  Goods  of  Winter  jie) 
but  the  true  rule  on  the  point,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
laid  down  in  the  later  cases  cited  above  ;  (/)  and  now  it  may 
be  taken  that  a  will  disposing  solely  of  property  situate  abroad 
will  not  be  admitted  to  probate  here  unless  it  is  incorporated 
by  reference  in  another  will  entitled  to  probate  here  as  dis- 
posing of  property  within  the  jurisdiction;  though  a  mere 
mention  in  the  English  will  of  an  intention  to  ratify  and  confirm 
the  other  will  be  sufficient.  To  support  a  right  of  action,  how- 
ever, a  grant  of  representation  or  probate  in  England  is  only 
necessary  where  the  plaintiff  is  suing  qyiA  personal  representa- 
tive, in  the  right  of  the  deceased.(^)  Thus,  where  a  foreign 
administrator  has  already  obtained  a  judgment  abroad  against 
an  English  debtor  of  his  intestate,  he  may  prove  in  England 
against  the  estate  of  that  debtor,  if  since  dead,  without  taking 
out  English  administration  to  his  own  intestate.(A)  And  in 
Foreign  grant  granting  probate  to  the  executor  of  a  person  who  has  died 
foibwed  by  domiciled  abroad,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  in 
Com^  accordance  with  the  comity  of  nations,  to  follow  the  grant  (if 
any)  made  by  the  competent  Court  of  the  domicil.(i)     In 

{a)  Partington  v.  Attorney- Oeneral^  L.  R.  4  H,  L.  100. 

\h)  Chruftian  v.  Devereux^  12  Sim.  264.  But  probate  granted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Hong  Kong,  which  by  imperial  statute  has  all  such  jurisdiction  as  for  the 
time  being  belongs  to  the  Court  of  Probate  in  England,  has  been  admitted  in  an 
English  court :  In  re  ToctaVs  Trutts^  23  Ch.  D.  536. 
.  (c)  Whyte  V.  Bose^  3  Q.  B.  498,  507 ;  Soarth  v.  Bishvp  of  JLondon,  i  Hagg. 
Eccl.  625. 

(d\  Spratt  V.  Harris,  4  Hagg.  Eccl.  405,  409.  (e)  30  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  56. 

{f)  In  the  Goods  of  Lord  Ho/wden^  43  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  27  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Coode, 
L.  R.  I  P.  &  D.  449 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Harris,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  83  ;  39  L.  J.  P.  &  M. 
48  ;  In  the  Goods  of  De  la  Saussaye,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  D.  43  ;  42  L.  J.  P.  k  M.  47. 

(a)  Vauquelin  v.  Bov>ard,  1$  C.  B.  N.  S.  341. 

(A)  Macnichol  v.  Macnichol,  L.  R.  19  £q.  81. 

(t)  Enohin  y,Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C,  i,  14  ;  ante,  p.  193. 
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accordance  with  this  principle,  it  has  been  the  practice,  upon    Part  II. 
the  production  of  an  exemplified  or  certified  copy  of  the  probate  ^^^pebtt. 
granted  by  the  proper  Court  of  the  domicil,  for  the  English     Cap.  vil 
Court  to  make  its  own  grant  of  probate  to  the  executor  who  Movables-^ 
proved  there.(a)     But  where  the  Court  of  the  domicil  appears    Suecessian. 
to  have  decreed  probate,  not  of  the  original  will,  but  of  a  trans- 
lation  of  it,  the  EngUsh  Court  will  not  require  production  of 
the  original  will,  but  only  of   an  English  translation  of  the 
document  admitted  to  probate  abroad.(J)     And  the  doubt  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  expediency  of  the  practice  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl 
in  Larpent  v.  Sindry  and  In  the  Goods  of  Head  (c)  must  now  be 
regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  the  judgments  of  Lord  Westbury  and 
Lord  Cranworth  in  Enohin  v.  Wylie,     So  where  the  Court  of 
the  domicil  has  decreed  that  the  time  limited  by  its  law  for 
the  execution  of  the  executorship  has  passed,  and  that  the 
executor  has  no  more  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  estate  of  the 
testator  as  against  the  persons  beneficially  interested,  the  Court 
held  itself  bound  by  such  decree,  and  reftised  to  grant  probate 
as  to  English  personality  to  such  executor.(6^)     Similarly,  in 
granting  ancillary  administration,  the  Court  will  follow  a  grant  Foreign  grant 
already  made  in  the  court  of  the  domicil,  and  in  granting  tion— how  for 
original  administration  will  guide  itself  by  the  law  of  that  ^oUowed. 
court.(6)     And  administration  with  the  will  annexed  has  been 
granted  to  the  attorneys  in  England  for  the  Administrator- 
General  of  a  British  colony,  upon  whom  by  the  law  of  that 
colony  had  devolved   the  representation  of  a  testator    there 
domiciled.(/)   But  in  In  the  Goods  of  CosTiahawJ^g)  Lord  Penzance 
said  that  the  Court  would  not  follow  a  foreign  grant  so  as  to 
treat  the  claimant  as  executor  to  the  tenor  of  a  will,  where  he 
did  not  appear  to  it  to  be  entitled  to  such  a  grant,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  foreign  grant  should  be  followed  so  far  as  to 
treat  the  deed  as  testamentary,  and  eventually  granted  the 
claimant  administration  with  the  will  annexed  under  the  dis- 
cretionary power  given  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  73,     In  a 
later  case  the  same  judge  used  language  not  quite  consistent 
with  this  decision,  saying,  ''  I  have  before  acted  on  the  general 
principle  that  where  the  Court  of  the  country  of  the  domicil 

(«)  In  Vie  Goods  of  Clarltey  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  72  ;  Larpent  v.  Sindjy,  i  Hagg.  382 ; 
//*  the  Goods  of  Oringan,  1  Hagg.  549 ;  In  the  Goods  o/Riohoo,  2  Add.  461  ;  Viesca 
V.  D'Aramhurn,  2  Curt.  277  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Henderson^  2  Robert  144  ;  In  the 
Goods  of  Smith,  2  Robert.  332. 

(b)  In  the  Goods  of  Rule,  4  P.  D.  76.  {c)  i  Hagg.  474. 

(d)  Laneutille  v.  Anderson,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  24  ;  see  Crispin  v.  Dofflioni,  3  Sw,  &  Tr. 
96  ;  S.  C.  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  301. 

(e)  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  430 ;  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10  H.  L.  C.  i,  and  cases 
cited  in  note  (a),  svpra, 

(/)  In  the  Goods  of  Black,  13  P.  D.  5.  {g)  L.  R.  i  P:  &  D.  183. 
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of  the  deceased  makes  a  grant  to  a  party,  who  then  comes  to 
this  Court  and  satisfies  it  that  by  the  proper  authority  of  his 
own  country  he  has  been  authorised  to  administer  the  estate 
of  the  deceased,  I  ought,  without  further  consideration,  to 
grant  power  to  that  person  to  administer  the  English  assets."(a) 
In  the  case  of  In  the  Goods  of  Weaver,{h)  the  principle  of 
following  a  foreign  grant  of  administration  was  recognised,  but 
the  Court  refused  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  follow  a  grant  made 
to  a  nominee  of  the  person  entitled,  except  upon  the  express 
consent  of  the  latter,  there  being  nothing  to  show  that  the 
consent  given  to  the  appointment  of  the  nominee,  as  to  the 
goods  in  the  country  of  the  domicil,  was  intended  to  apply  also 
to  goods  situate  here.  As  to  the  evidence  required  by  the 
English  Court  of  the  will  upon  which  foreign  probate  has  been 
granted,  a  translation  of  the  will  proved  in  the  foreign  court 
should  be  adduced;  and  where  the  dodtiment  used  in  that 
foreign  court  was  itself  a  translation  from  an  English  original, 
a  re-translation  of  that  translation  is  the  proper  document  to 
.  produce ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  those  seeking  English 
probate  to  claim  it  on  the  ground  that  the  will  is  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  foreign  domicil,  without  reference  to  the  foreign 
decree,  in  which  case  the  original  English  will,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
should  be  used.(c)  In  the  words  of  Hannen,  J.,  "  If  this  Court 
is  to  give  credit  to  a  foreign  Court  for  having  duly  investigated 
all  the  facts  of  a  case  upon  which  it  founds  its  decree,  it  must 
also  assume  that  it  has  satisfied  itself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
document  upon  which  it  proceeds."(c?) 
Statutory  Under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  when  subjects  of  foreign  States 

proyiflions  for  shall  die  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  there  shall  be  no 
person  to  administer  their  estates,  the  consuls  of  such  foreign 
States  shall  administer,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the 
proper  Court  letters  of  administration  of  the  effects  of  such 
deceased  person,  limited  in  such  maimer  and  for  such  time  as 
the  Court  shall  think  fit.  These  provisions,  however,  are  only 
to  apply  to  the  subjects  of  such  foreign  States  as  shall  be 
specified  by  Order  in  Council,  with  whom  agreement  shall 
have  been  made  by  treaty  for  securing  similar  rights  to  British 
subjects  and  British  consuls  within  their  dominions.  Apart 
from  this  statute,  the  law  of  this  country  will  not,  it  seems, 
recognise  the  right  of  a  foreign  consul  to  take  possession  of  or 

{a)  In  tlie  Goods  of  Hill,  L.  B.  2  P.  &  D.  89.    See  Preston  v.  Melville,  8  CI.  &  F.  i. 
\h)  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  41. 

(c)  in  the  Goods  of  Dmhais  and  In  the  Goods  of  Vigny,  4  Sw.  &  Tr.  15. 
\d)  In  the  Goods  of  Rule,  Weekly  Notes,  Feb.  9,  1878,  p.  32.    See  also  In  the 
Goods  of  Clarke,  36  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  72. 
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administer   the   property   of  a  foreigner  dying  here,  who  is     Part  it. 
domiciled  in  his  own  country,  even  though  none  of  those  other-  ^^^^^'"^^^ 
wise  entitled  object  to  the  grant.(a)  Oa.p.  vil. 

When  a  grant  of  administration  has  been  once  made,  the  MoraUes^ 
person  who  has  received  it  is  the  person  bound  to  administer  Succeashn 
the  effects  of  the  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  it  makes  Foreign  ad- 
no  difference  that  he  may  have  consented  to  the  appointment  ministratorg 
of  another  representative  in  the  court  of  the  domicil.  Thus,  transfer  their 
in  Preston  v.  Melville  (&)  the  persons  named  as  trustees  and  ^^*^®' 
executors  in  the  will  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman  having  declined 
to  act,  his  next  of  kin  obtained  letters  of  administration  of  his 
personal  estate, in  England  from  the  proper  Court  there,  and 
afterwards  consented  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  of  other  persons  as  trustees  and  executors 
in  the  place  of  those  named  in  the  will,  with  all  the  powers 
that  had  been  thereby  given  to  them.  These  trustees  so 
appointed  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  against  the 
administratrix,  calling  on  her  to  transfer  to  them  the  personal 
estate  possessed  by  her  under  the  administration,  and  offering 
her  a  full  release  from  liability.  The  House  of  Lords  held 
that  the  English  administratrix  was  the  proper  person  to 
administer  the  personal  estate  in  England,  by  virtue  of  the 
letters  of  administration,  and  that  the  Scotch  Court  could  give 
no  title  to  such  estate.  But  if  the  substituted  trustees  had 
been  appointed  executors  in  Scotland  before  the  next  of  kin 
took  out  administration  in  England,  and  with  her  consent, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  English  Court  would  have 
held  them  entitled  to  administration  here  in  preference  to  her 
claim  as  next  of  kin.  Their  appointment  would  then  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  the  domicil — the  appointment 
being,  of  course,  the  act  of  the  Scotch  Court — and  the  next  of 
kin  would  have  been  no  longer  entitled  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  at  the  time  the  application  was  made  to  the  English 
Court,  so  that  the  observations  of  Lord  Cran worth  in  Enohin  v. 
Wylie  (c)  would  apply. 

The  liabiUty  to  account  to  the  Court  which  grants  adminis- 
tration is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  applies  for  and 
receives  the  grant  as  attorney  for  the  person  really  entitled. 
Thus,  when  letters  of  administration  in  England  were  granted 
to  one  R.  W.,  the  attorney  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  she 
being  resident  in  New  York,  it  was  held  that  the  attorney  was 

{a)  Aspinioall  v.  QueeiCs  Proctor^  2  Curt.  241,  247 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Wyckoff,  3 
Sw.  &  Tr.  20  ;  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  430,  n. 
(b)  8  CI.  &  F.  I. 
(r)  10  H.  L.  C.  I.     See  Eanies  v.  Hacon^  18  Ch.  D.  347. 
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responsible  for  the  distribution,  and  'was   not   discharged  by 
payment  to  his  principal.(a) 

The  grant  of  administration  once  having  been  made,  the 
'  title  of  the  administrator  to  all  the  effects  within  the  juris- 
diction becomes  complete,  and  remains  though  they  be  carried 
out  of  it,  unless  they  come  into  another  jurisdiction  as  unappro- 
priated assets  of  the  deceased.     Thus,  where  the  widow  of  an 
intestate  in  India  took  out  administration  of  his  effects  there, 
and  remitted  the  proceeds  of  those  effects  in  Government  bills 
to  her  agent  in  England,  and  a  creditor  of  the  intestate,  having 
taken  out  administration  in  this  country,  brought  an  action 
against  that  agent  to  recover  such  proceeds,  it  was  held  that 
no  action  would  Ue.(&)     But  in  Hervey  v.  Fitzpatrick  (c)  Lord 
Hatherley  held  that  where  a  foreign  administrator  had  remitted 
assets  to  England  and  come  himself  after  them,  he  might  be 
sued  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  next  of  kin  who  had  taken 
out  English  administration,  in  respect  of  those  assets.     The 
decision,  however,  was  put  on   the  ground    that    the  foreign 
administrator  had  transmitted  the  assets  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  carried  to  the  account  of  the  estate  of 
the   deceased    owner,  and    the   Court   refused   to    order   the 
defendant  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  the  assets  in  question  into 
court.      This  was  in  effect  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted 
by  Sir  J.  Leach  in  Logan  v.  Fairlie,(d)  who  says,  "  If  a  testator 
die  in  India,  and  his  personal  estate  be  wholly  in  India,  and 
his  executor  be  resident  there,  and  the  will  be  proved  there, 
and  the  executor  remit  to  a  legatee  in  England,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  legacy  duty  is  not  payable   upon   such    remittance, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  estate  is  administered  in  India,  and  the 
remittance  is  in  respect  of  a  demand,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  established  there.     But  if  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  testator 
is  found  in  England,  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  such  executor , 
tvithoiU  any   specific    appropriation,    and   a   legatee   in   England 
institute  a  suit  here  for  the  payment  of  his  legacy  out  of  such 
unappropriated  assets,  then    such  assets  are  to    be    considered    as 
administered   in  JEngland'*      And  though  the  decision  of  Sir 
J.  Leach  in  this  case  as  to  the  liability  of  such  assets  to  legacy 
duty  was  subsequently  reversed,(c)  on  the  authority  of  Attorn^- 
General  v.  Jackson,(f)  which  will  be  noticed  when  the  rules  as 
to  the  payment  of  legacy,  succession,  and  probate  duties  are 
discussed,  yet  the  above  statement  of  the  law  as  to  specific 

(a)  In  re  Bendellj  Wood  v.  Bendell  (1901),  i  Ch.  230. 
(*)  (htrrie  v.  Birdiam,  1  Dowl.  &  Ry.  35 ;  Janncey  v.  Seeley,  1  Vem.  397. 
(c)  Kay,  421.  (^)  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  284. 

(e)  Logan  v.  Fairlie,  2  My.  &  Cr.  59.  (/)  2  CI.  &  F.  48. 
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appropriation  of  assets  by  an  administrator  was  quoted  with     Pabt  n. 
approval  by   the    Court.      When,  therefore,  proceedings   are   ^^^^°^^^' 
commenced  in  England  as   to  unappropriated  assets  within    Cap.  yii. 
the  jurisdiction,  administration  should  be  taken  out  in  England,  Mf^vahies-— 
and  the  administrator  made  a  party  to  the  suit.(a)     So  where   SuccessUyn. 
it  did  not  even  appear  that  the  intestate,  who  died  in  India, 
had  at  the  time  of  his  death  assets  in  England,  but  a  bill  was 
brought  here  for  an  account  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  his 
personal  representative  in  India,  it  was  held  that  administration 
must  be  taken  out  in  England,  and  the  administrator  made 

a  party .(&) 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  Scotch  probates  or  "  confirma-  Scotch<5«n- 
tions,"  as  they  are  called,  in  England,  it  is  enacted  by  21  &  22  ^"^***"*- 
Vict.  c.  56,  s.  12,  that  when  any  confirmation  of  the  executor 
of  a  person  who  shall  in  manner  aforesaid  be  found  to  have 
died  domiciled  in  Scotland,  which  includes  besides  the  personal 
estate  situate  in  Scotland  also  personal  estate  situate  in  England, 
shall  be  produced  in  the  principal  Court  of  Probate  in  England, 
and  a  copy  thereof  deposited  with  the  registrar,  together  with 
a  certified  copy  of  the  interlocutor  of  the  commissary,  finding 
that  such  deceased  person  died  domiciled  in  Scotland,  such 
confirmation  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Court,  and 
returned  to  the  person  producing  the  same,  and  shall  thereafter 
have  the  like  force  and  effect  in  England  as  if  a  probate  or 
letters  of  administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  had  been  granted 
by  the  said  Court  of  Probate.  Under  this  section,  when  the 
seal  of  the  EngUsh  Court  has  been  afiixed,  the  executor  has 
all  the  powers  of  an  English  executor,  and  may  sell  and  dis- 
pose !of  English  leaseholds,  although  specificsdly  bequeathed, 
though  a  Scotch  executor  cannot  deal  with  leaseholds  in  Scot- 
land.(c)  And  the  enactment  incorporates  with  it  48  Geo.  3, 
c.  149,  so  that  where  additional  property  is  discovered  in  this 
country  after  sealing  the  confirmation,  an  additional  confirma- 
tion may  be  issued  in  Scotland,  and  the  seal  of  the  English 
Court  affixed  to  that.((Q  But  when  one  confirmation  has  been 
sealed  in  England,  the  Court  will  not  allow  its  seal  to  be 
further  affixed  to  an  "  eik  "  or  additional  confirmation ;  and 
this  whether  the  additional  confirmation  include  a  part  of  the 
estate  omitted  from  the  original  one  or  not.(e)     A  similar 

(a)  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  361. 

[h)  Tyler  v.  Bell^  2  My.  &  Cr.  89 ;  Bond  v.  Graham,  i  Hare,  482  ;  Flood  v.  Pat^ 
terton,  29  Beav.  295.  {c)  Ilood  v.  Barrifu/ton,  L.  JR.  6  Eq.  218. 

{d)  In  the  Goods  of  Ryde,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  86.  See  also  on  this  section  Hawarden 
V.  DunLop,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  340 ;  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  363. 

{e)  In  ths  Goods  of  Hutcheson,  32  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  167  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Chrden^  2 
Sw.  &  Tr.  622  ;  In  the  Goods  of  Wingate,  ibid.  625. 
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enactment  is  made  as  to  Irish  probates  by  20  &  21  Vict, 
c.  95. 

Though  it  is  thus  clear  that  no  man  has  any  right  to  assume 
title  to  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person,  except  by  virtue  of 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  taken  out  in  the  country 
where  they  are  situate,  yet  a  question  has  sometimes  arisen  as 
to  what  is  the  position  of  a  foreign  personal  representative  who 
has  done  so,  and  how  far  payments  to  him  by  debtors  of  the 
deceased  are  a  good  discharge  to  them  of  their  liabilities.  Such 
a  person  intermeddling  with  English  assets  would,  it  is  clear,  be 
regarded  as  executor  de  son  tort,  the  commonly  accepted  defini- 
tion of  such  an  executor  being  "  he  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
office  of  executor  by  intrusion,  not  being  so  constituted  by  the 
deceased,  nor,  for  want  of  such  constitution,  substituted  by  the 
Court  to  administer ;  "  (a)  and  as  such  an  executor'  has  all  the 
liabilities,  though  none  of  the  privileges,  that  belong  to  the 
character  of  executor,(&)  it  is  clear  that  he  would  be  liable  to 
actions  in  the  country  where  the  assets  were  found  situate,  as 
the  representative  of  the  deceased,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  those  assets.  Unless  a  foreign  personal  representative  has 
received  English  assets,  so  as  to  make  himself  liable  in  England 
on  this  principle,  or  has  taken  out  administration  here,  he  is  of 
course  not  liable  to  be  sued,  qtUl  representative,  in  English 
courts,  however  unlimited  his  foreign  liability  may  be.(c)  But 
whatever  liability  might  attach  to  such  an  executor  de  son  tort, 
would  his  receipt  be  a  good  discharge  to  debtors  of  the  de- 
ceased's estate,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  any  further  demand 
of  the  same  debt  at  the  hands  of  a  representative  properly  con- 
stituted ?  It  was  laid  down  in  Coulter's  Case  (d)  that  **  all 
lawful  acts  which  an  executor  de  son  tort  doth  are  good ; "  and 
it  hsts  been  held  that  alienations  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased 
by  such  an  executor  are  indefeasible.(c)  These  authorities,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  go  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  collection  of 
assets  by  such  an  executor,  or  to  protect  those  who  have  made 
payments  to  him  without  satisfying  themselves  that  he  has 
authority  to  give  them  a  discharge.  Story  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  such  discharge  would  be  invalid,  on  the  ground 
that  receiving  debts  amounts  to  a  collection  of  assets,  which 
no  man  is  empowered  to  do  except  by  a  grant  of  probate  or 


{a)  Oodolphin,  pt.  2,  c.  8,  s.  I ;  Wentworth,  Ex.  c.  14,  p.  320  (ed.  14) ;  Swinburne, 
4i  23,  I. 

(ft)  Per  Lord  Cottenham  in  Carmichael  v.  Carmichaelt  2  Phill.  loi. 

{c)  Bearan  v.  Lord  Ilastingt^  2  K.  &  J.  724.  {d)  5  Co.  30  b. 

[e)  Greythrooh  v.  For,  Plowd.  282 ;  Parker  v.  Kett,  i  Baym.  661 ;  S.  C.  12 
Mod.  471. 
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administration  in  the  country  where  he  finds  them.(a)    It  is  clear     Pabt  li. 
that  a  foreign  personal  representative  would  have  no  advantage  ^^^J™-^^- 
in  this  respect  over  a  common  executor  de  son  ioii:,(b)  Cap.  vil. 

According  to  the  old  case  of  Daniel  v.  LucreJ^c)  a  release  Movahl^a— 
given  by  an  Irish  administrator  to  the  Irish  obligee  of  a  bond  Succession. 
made  in  England,  and  afterwards  taken  possession  of  in  England  Eeiease  by 
by  the  English  administratrix,  the  intestate  having  died  there,  ^^^^.?  ^®P^®" 
was  held  to  be  no  answer  to  an  action  on  the  bond  in  England 
by  the  English  administratrix,  on  the  express  ground  that  bonds 
are  hona  n^tabilia  in  the  diocese  where  they  are  found  at  the 
time  of  death.(f{)  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  situs  of  such  a 
bond  as  the  real  locality  of  the  assets  represented  by  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  country  where  the  debtor  must  be  sued,  and  in 
Whyte  V.  BoseXe)  where  the  circumstances  of  Daniel  v.  Lucre  were 
reversed,  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  administration  in  the  foreign 
country  where  the  bond  was  situate  was  not  necessary  to  entitle 
an  English  administrator  to  sue  in  England,  the  debtor  having 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  a  release  had  been  given  by  a  person  who 
had  obtained' administration  in  the  foreign  country  where  the 
bond  was  honum  notabUe  at  the  time  of  the  death,  that  release 
would  have  been  a  good  answer  to  a  subsequent  action  by  any 
administrator  in  any  other  country,  whether  that  of  the  domicil 
or  not ;  (/)  but  there  is  no  English  authority  to  show  that  where 
a  debtor  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  has  paid  a  personal  re- 
presentative who  could  not  have  enforced  the  claim  against  him 
by  suit,  he  can  in  any  case  protect  himself  by  such  a  discharge 
of  his  liability. 

Though  it  thus  follows  that  no  personal  representative  has  Obligation  of 
a  right  to  collect  assets  or  give  discharges  for  debts  in  any  to^^coouS^^ 
country  other  than  that  where  his  grant  was  obtained,  yet  where  for  what 
he  does  so,  and  brings  them  home  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '^*'- 
Court  from  which  his  grant  proceeded,  it  would  seem  that  he 
is  liable  to  account  to  it  for  the  administration  of  those  assets, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  received  and  collected  within  the  limits 
of  his  authority.  (^)     Though  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  with 
some  disapprobation  by  Story,  it  would  appear  to  follow,  from 
the  view  of  the  English  Courts,  mentioned  above,  that  a  grant 

(a)  Story,  §  514;  Preston  v.  Melxille^  8  CI.  &  F.  i,  12;  Attorney- General  v. 
Boutoens,  4  M.  &  W.  71. 

(b)  Partington  v.  Attorney- General,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  100. 
{c)  Dyer,  303  ;  Dal.  76. 

{d)  Trowbridge  v.  Taylor,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  cited  Dyer,  305  ;  1 1  Vin.  Ab.  79  ;  i  Rol. 
Ab.  909.  {e)  3  Q.  B.  493. 

(/)  Sluito  V.  Sturton,  2  Lev.  86  ;  3  Keb.  163  ;  Huthwaite  v.  Phaire,  1  M.  &  Gr. 
159.  {g)  Dotodale's  Case,  6  Co.  47  ;  Story,  §  514,  a. 
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Part  II.     of  probate  or  administration  properly  obtained  here  extends  to 
PTttoPBETY.   ^Yl  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased,  wherever  situate  at 
Cap.  yii.    the  time  of  his  death,  at  least  in  such  a  sense  as  to  entitle  an 
Movables—   English  representative  to  sue  in  relation  to  foreign  assets.(a) 
Surcess'fort.        (c)  Frohatc  and  AdministrcUion  Duties, — The  personal  repre- 
ProbateTad-    scntative  of  the  deceased  being  therefore  compellable  to  clothe 
"^ii?^8tration    himself  with  the  authority  of  the  English  Courts,  in  order  to 
duty,  reduce  into  possession  assets  locally  situate  in  England,  as  has 

been  explained,  comes  under  the  English  Acts  which  regulate 
the  probate  and  administration  duties,  to  which  the  English 
assets  are  liable  without  reference  to  the  domicil  of  the  testator 
S^te^the      ^^  intestate.(6)     The  amount  of  this  duty  is  to  be  regulated, 
attach.  not  by  the  value  of  all  the  assets  which  an  executor  or  adminis- 

trator may  ultimately  administer  under  the  will  or  letters  of 
administration,  but  by  the  value  of  such  part  as  are  at  the  death 
of  the  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  which 
the  probate  or  letters  of  administration  are  granted.(c)  It  is 
an  expense  of  collection,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  assets  col- 
lected in  the  country  where  it  is  charged,  not  rateably  by  the 
whole  personal  estate,  or  general  legatees.(rf)  *  Moreover,  it 
attaches  on  hona  notabilia  in  the  place  where  the  goods  happen 
to  be  situate,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  domicil 
of  the  testator,(e)  the  test  being  whether  the  goods  in  question 
are  effects  which,  under  the  old  law,  the  Ordinary  would  have 
had  to  administer  in  case  of  intestacy.(/) 

For  this  purpose  debts  possess  an  attribute  of  locality — a 
single  contract  debt  being  regarded  as  within  the  area  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  within  which  the  debtor  for  the  time  being 
resides,  while  the  locality  of  a  specialty  debt  is  that  where  the 
specialty  is  found  ("  or  conspicuous")  at  the  time  of  the  creditor's 
death.(y)  Where  a  simple  contract  debt  exists  which  is  re- 
coverable in  one  State,  and  secured  by  mortgage  over  land  in 
another,  probate  duty  is  chargeable  in  the  former  State; 
although  it  may  be  that  in  order  to  discharge  the  mortgage, 
probate  duty  may  also  be  chargeable  in  the  State  where  the 

(a)  Whyte  v.  Eosfi,  3  Q.  B.  507  ;  Scarth  v.  B'uhop  of  London,  i  Hagg.  Eccl.  625. 

\h)  By  the  Finance  Act  (1894),  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30,  probate  duty  in  England  is 
superseded  by  a  new  duty  called  "  estate  duty,"  as  to  which  see  Itifrd^  (p.  309). 
The  decisions  on  probate  duty,  however,  remain  applicable. 

(c)  Williams  on  Executors,  i.  617  ;  Raymond  v.  Von  Watteville^  2  Cas.  temp. 
Lee,  551.  (d)  Pfter  v.  Stirling,  10  Ch,  D.  279. 

{e)  Fernande%*  Executor' 8  C(ue,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  314 ;  Tlunnaan  v.  Advocate-Oeneral, 
12  CI.  &  F.  I. 

(/)  Attorney-General  v.  Bouvoens,  4  M.  &  W.  171 ;  Hope  v.  Blackwood,  8  App, 

Ca.82. 

(f)  Gmmissioners  of  Stamps  v.  Hope  ( 1 891),  A.  C.  476.  Wentworth  on  Executors, 
(ed.  1763),  45,  47,  60 ;  King  v.  Sutton,  1  Wm.  Saunders  274. 
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mortgaged  land  is  situated.(a)     And  when  debts  are  charged     Part  il. 
on  real  or  personal  property  situate  in  one  State,  probate  duty     ^^^"^y- 
is  chargeable  there,  although  the  debtor  resides  elsewhi3re.(6)        ^^^'  ^^i- 


The  same  principles  obtain  with  regard  to  stock  and  shares  Marabies— 
in  public  companies.  Thus,  probate  duty  is  not  payable  in  Succession. 
respect  of  French  rentes,  which  were  sold  out  and  whose  pro- 
ceeds were  transmitted  to  the  executor  in  London  of  a  domi- 
ciled Englishman  after  his  death.(c)  The  same  principle  was 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  respect  of  American  stock 
in  the  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  H(ype,{d)  the  stock  being  in 
both  cases  regarded  as  locally  situate  only  in  the  place  where 
it  is  transferable.  And  it  was  similarly  held  that  probate  duty 
was  not  payable  in  respect  of  notes  or  securities  given  by  the 
East  India  Company,  payable  in  India,  although  the  testator 
had  agreed  before  his  death  that  the  notes  in  question  should 
be  converted  into  stock,  registered  and  transferable  in  England^ 
and  this  was  in  fact  done  shortly  after  his  death.(e)  So,  where 
the  testator  was  domiciled  in  England,  it  was  held  that  probate 
duty  was  due  and  payable  in  Scotland  under  statute  48  Geo.  3, 
c.  149,  s.  38,  in  respect  of  shares  in  certain  companies  in  Scot- 
land, constituted  under  the  Companies'  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  (Scotland),  i845.(/)  -^^  ^^  ^^^  c^®  of  ^  company 
registered  in  England  under  the  Companies  Acts,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  foreign  executor  of  a  foreign  shareholder  cannot 
obtain  either  interest  or  dividends  due  to  his  testator,  or  a 
transfer  of  shares  or  debentures  into  his  name,  T^ithout  making 
himself  an  executor  de  son  tort  in  England,  and  as  such  liable 
to  probate  duty.  Further,  if  the  English  company  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  foreign  executor,  either  pay  him  such  interest  ot 
dividends,  or  transfer  the  shares  or  debentures  into  his  name 
the  company  becomes  liable  to  pay  probate  duty  on  the  same 
ground,  and  (semble)  if  they  omit  to  do  so,  are  also  exposed  to 
penalties  under  the  Stamp  Act,  18 15,  sect.  37.(^) 

The  local  situation  of  a  share  in  a  partnership,  and  therefore 
the  liability  to  probate  duty  in  respect  of  it,  depends  upon  the 
question  where  the  business  is  carried  on ;.  and  this  question  is 
one  of  fact.(/t) 

With  regard  to  transferable  securities,  which  pass  from  hand  Local  situa- 
to  hand,  their  local  situation  is  that  in  which  they  are  found,  at^dwith.  ^ 

(a)  Payree  v.  i?.  (1902),  A.  C.  552.  (h)  WaUh  v.  R,  (1894),  A.  C.  144. 

(c?)  Attorney- QcTieral  v.  Dimond^  i  Cr.  &  J.  356  ;  S.  C.  i  Tyr.  243. 
(d)  I  C.  M.  &  R.  530 ;  2  CI.  &  F.  .84.  (e)  Pearte  v.  Pearse^  9  Sim.  430. 

(/)  Attorney  General  v.  HigginSy  2  H.  &  N.  339. 
(jg)  Attorney-General  v.  New  Yitrk  Breweries  Co,  (1898),  i  Q.  B.  205. 
(A)  In  re  Ewing^  6  P.  D.  19 ;  Laidlay  v.  Attorney -General  (1890),  "15  -4pp.  Ca. 
468. 
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Part  II.  and  not  the  place  where  the  principal  or  interest  due  on  them 
BOPERTY.  ig  to  be  paid  ;  and  probate  duty  is  therefore  payable  in  respect 
Cap.  VII.  of  such  *'  bonds  '*  of  foreign  Governments  as  come  within  the 
Movabie$—  abovc  description,  and  are  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  death 
Succession,  of  the  Owner,  being  in  effect  saleable  chattels.(«)  And  where 
the  testator,  who  died  in  India,  had  directed  his  bankers  there 
to  realise  certain  securities,  and  to  transmit  the  proceeds  to  his 
bankers  in  England,  and  the  securities  had  been  converted  into 
bills  of  exchange,  drawn  upon  a  London  bank,  payable  six 
months  after  sight,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  to  England 
when  the  testator  died,  it  was  held  that  probate  duty  was  pay- 
able here  in  respect  of  the  proceeds.(6)  The  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  that  case  went  on  the  ground  that 
the  debts  or  assets  to  which  the  bills  of  exchange  were  evidences 
of  the  title,  or  the  credit  which  they  represented,  were  locally 
situate  in  England ;  but  Kelly,  C.6.,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bills  themselves  were  personal  chattels,  and  that  the  fact  that 
they  were  upon  the  high  seas  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death 
did  not  exempt  them  from  the  liability  to  duty.  This  latter 
view  was  in  some  measure  supported  by  I71  the  Goods  of  WyckoJ^,{c) 
where  administration  was  granted  by  the  English  Court  of  Pro- 
bate, of  assets,  including  unaccepted  bills  of  exchange,  belonging 
to,  and  in  the  possession  of,  the  deceased,  an  American  citizen, 
who  died  on  board  a  British  ship,  on  the  high  seas,  bound  for 
this  country. 

On  the  principle  of  Attoimey-Oeneral  v.  Bomvens,  probate  duty 
is  payable  on  the  value  of  all  British  ships,  or  shares  in  British 
ships,  wherever  they  may  be,(rf)  for  they  are  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  in  this  country  by  a  bill  of  sale,  and  also  upon  the 
value  of  any  cargoes  in  ships  which  are  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  here  by  means  of  the  bill  of  lading.(e)  And  with  regard 
to  specialty  choses  in  action,  the  locality  of  which  (apart  from 
statute)  is  the  place  where  the  specialty  is  found  at  the  time 
of  the  death,  it  is  enacted  by  2  5  &  26  Vict.  c.  2 2,  s.  39,  that  "  for 
the  purposes  of  the  stamp  duties  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters 
of  administration,  debts  and  sums  of  money  due  and  owing  from 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  deceased  person  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  obligation  or  other  specialty,  shall  be  estate 
and  effects  of  the  deceased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Probate  in  England  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 

(a)  Attorney-General  v.  Bouvoens,  4  M.  &  W.  171. 

(ft)  Attarney-Oeneral  y.  Pratt^  L.  R.  9  Ex.  140 ;  see  as  to  Indian  Government 
notes,  ftc,  23  Vict.  c.  5. 
(e)  3  Sw.  k.  Tr.  20.  (i)  By  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  56,  s-  4. 

{e)  Hanson  on  Probate  and  Succession  Duty,  pp.  7,  160. 
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which  the  same  would  be  if  they  were  debts  owing  to  the  deceased     Paet  ll. 
upon  simple  contract,  without  regard  to  the  place  where  the  obli-   ^*^^'^- 
gation  or  specialty  shall  be  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the    Cap.  vii. 
deceased."    The  local  situation  of  a  mortgage  debt  secured  on  Movablea— 
foreign  land,  and  due  from  a  foreign  mortgagee,  is,  of  course,  ^^^^*^' 
foreign;  but  the  right  to  call  upon  English  executors  of  an 
English  will  to  call  in  such  mortgage  and  distribute  the  proceeds 
has  been  held  to  be  a  chose  in  action  locally  situate  in  England,[so 
that  probate  duty  was  chargeable  on  the  share  of  such  mortgage 
moneys  due  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased.(a)     The  material 
time  is  the  date  of  the  death.     Liability  to  probate  duty  is  Double  ad- 
not  affected  by  a  sale  or  conversion  after  the  death,  nor  by  an  dutyf^aed 
agreement  made  before  the  death  which  would  have  altered  by  the  lex 
the  locality  of  the  debt  if  executed.(6)     Where  the  law  of  the  *^*"*' 
country  where  the  personal  estate  is  situated  requires  a  double 
administration   to   be  taken  out,  in  order  to  reduce  it  into 
possession,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  double 
duty  is  payable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  person  bene- 
ficially entitled  and  the  parties  through  whom  he  claimed  had 
always    been    domiciled   abroad.     In  that  case  (c)  there  was 
personal  estate  here  of  S.,  who  died  intestate  domiciled  in 
England.     The  sole  next  of  kin  was  a  married  woman  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States,  who  died  without  having  adminis- 
tered or  done  anything  to  reduce  her  rights  into  possession. 
Her  husband  retained  his  American  domicil,  and  died  without 
having  taken  out  administration  to  his  wife.     According  to 
our  law,  apart  from  considerations  of  domicil,  the  child  of 
these  parents  would  be  compelled  to  take  out  two  adminis- 
trations, one  to  his  father,  the  other  to  his  mother,  on  each 
of  which  administration  duty  would  be  payable ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  this  law  was  applicable  to  the  circumstances  stated, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
the  claimant  might  have  been  entitled  to  represent  his  mother 
(the  next  of  kin  to  the  original  intestate)  directly ;  though  Lord 
Westbury  differed  from  the  other  law  lords  on  this  point.     It 
was  pointed  out  that  if  the  claimant  had  constituted  himself  the 
personal  representative  of  his  mother  in  America  by  taking  out 
letters  of  administration  there,  where  she  was  domiciled,  he  could 
have  come  to  the  English  Court  for  ancillary  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  her  estate  here,  in  which  case  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
to  double  duty  would  have  been  evaded.     As  a  matter  of  fiact 

(a)  Sudeley  v.  Attorney- General  (1897),  A.  C.  11. 

(h)  Laldlay  v.  Advocate- General,  15  A.  C.  468  ;  Pearse  v.  Pearte^  9  Sim.  430. 

(c)  Partington  \,  Attorney- General,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  loa 
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he  came  before  the  English  Court  as  the  personal  representative 
in  America  of  his  father,  having  taken  out  administration  to  his 
estate  there,  but  that  did  not  help  him  ;  it  being  still  necessary 
for  him  to  constitute  himself  his  father's  representative  here 
(whether  by  ancillary  administration  or  otherwise),  and  then 
take  out  administration  to  his  mother  in  that  character. 

(d)  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty, — It  has  thus  been  shown 
that  for  the  purpose  of  probate  or  administration  duty,  which 
is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Government  within  whose  dominion 
the  property  lies,  upon  its  collection  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sonal representative,  the  local  situation  of  the  property  is  alone 
taken  into  consideration.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  legacy 
or  succession  duty,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  transmission  of 
property,  the  actual  situation  of  the  subject-matter  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  maxim  '*  mobilia  sequuntur  personam  "  strictly 
adhered  to.  Until  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  Advocate'General,{a) 
the  question  was  not  free  from  doubt,  and  the  older  cases  (6) 
are  not  all  inconsistent  with  a  tendency  to  refer  the  decision 
to  the  situation  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  actual 
appropriation  to  the  purposes  of  the  testator's  will.  That 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  put  the  matter  at 
rest,  and  it  is  now  clearly  established  that  legacy  duty  is 
payable  only  to  the  Government  of  the  testator's  domicil 
without  reference  to  the  actual  locality  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  And  mortgages,  though  secured  on  foreign 
land,  are  personal  or  movable  property  for  this  purpose,  though 
alitor  as  to  any  estate  or  interest  in  foreign  land  not  subject  to 
redemption,  and  not  held  as  security  for  debt.(c)  The  same 
has  been  held  as  to  the  proceeds  of  foreign  immovables  (realty 
in  leaseholds)  which  formed  part  of  the  assets  of  a  partnership 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged  ;  on  the  ground  that  in  equity 
real  estate  acquired  for  partnership  purposes  is,  as  between  the 
parties,  or  as  between  the  real  and  personal  representatives  for 
deceased  partner,  personal  estate.(^)  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  Forbes  v.  Stevens  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign  land  were 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and  were  being  distributed 
in  a  partnership  suit ;  so  that  no  question  of  jurisdiction  to 
impose  the  tax  could  arise. 

•    (a)  12  Cl.  &  F.  I  ;  Cockrell  v.  Cockrell,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  730. 

(5)  Attorney- Gemral  v.  Cockrell,  i  Price,  165  ;  Attorney- General  v.  JBeatson, 
7  Price,  560 ;  Logan  v.  Fairlie,  i  My.  &  Cr.  59  ;  Attorney- General  v.  Forhes^  2  Cl, 
&  F.  48  ;  Arnold  v.  Arnold^  2  My.  &  Cr.  256. 

(c)  Zawson  v.  Commrs,  of  Ink  Bev,  (1896),  2  Ir.  R.  418.  But  the  local  situation 
of  a  mortgage  debt  is  apparently  at  the  domicil  of  the  mortgagee  {Sud^ley  v.  Att.' 
Gen,  (1897),  A.  C.  11. 

(d)  Forbes  v.  Stevens,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  178.     Stokes  v.  Jhtcroz,  38  W.  R.  535. 
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The  same  principle  was  elstablished  as  to  succession  duty     Pabt  ii. 
in  the  event  of  intestacy  by  the  case  of  Wallace  v.  Attorney-     ^opibbty. 
General.(a)     According    to    Parke,   B.,   in   Attorney-General    v.     Cap.  VII. 


Napier.Q))  the  correct  doctrine  was  first  broached  in  In  re  Movabi^$^ 
EwinJ{c)  and  rests  upon  the  general  principle,  that  for  ordi-  Succes$ion. 
nary  purposes  personal  property  is  to  be  considered  as  situate  in 
the  place  where  the  owner  of  it  is  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  previous  decisions  inconsistent  with  this  view  having 
been  decided  without  adverting  to  the  important  distinction 
between  domicil  and  residence.  Where  a  person  dies  abroad, 
the  onus  of  proof  appears  to  be  on  the  Crown  to  show  that  his 
domicil  was  English,  the  presumption  of  law  being  against  that 
view ;  and  unless  this  burden  of  proof  is  successfully  maintained, 
the  Crown  will  not  be  entitled  to  legacy  duty.(rf)  In  the  case, 
however,  of  In  re  Capdevielle  {e)  it  had  been  held  that  though 
legacy  duty  was  payable  only  to  the  Government  of  the  testator's 
domicil,  yet  succession  duty  was  payable  to  the  Crown  under  the 
will  of  a  testator  who  died  in  England  while  still  domiciled  in 
France,  in  respect  of  personal  property  situate  in  this  coimtry 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the 
case  cited,  were  apparently  of  opinion  that  they  were  bound 
by  the  decisions  in  In  re  Lovelace  (/)  and  In  re  Wallops  Trast8,{g) 
which  were,  however,  cases  of  testamentary  appointments  under 
English  instruments,  to  be  governed,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
by  different  considerations.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  In  re  Capdevielle  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
overruled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  Appeal  in  Wallace  v.  Agsessed  on 
Attorney-GeneraL{h)  The  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Cranworth  ^^^^y^' 
in  Wallace  v.  Attorney-General  is  strictly  confined  in  its  operation 
to  personal  chattels,  and  the  duty  is  not  due  upon  a  legacy  or 
annuity  charged  on  foreign  land,(i)  or  upon  the  proceeds  of  such 
land  directed  to  be  converted,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 
But  chattels  real  in  this  country  come,  of  course,  under  the 
operation  of  the  English  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Acts, 
without  regard  to  the  domicil  of  the  owner.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  (y)  that  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject  dying  domi- 
•ciled  abroad,  and  leaving  a  will  of  personal  property  situate  here 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  I.  The  principle  has  been  expressly  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
•Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Lambe  v.  Manuel  (1903),  A.  C.  68  ;  and  Harding 
V.  Commissioners  ^*c,  Queensland  (1898),  A.  C.  769. 

(h)  6  Ex.  220.  (c)  I  Cr.  &  J.  151. 

(<0  President  of  United  States  v.  Dmmmond,  33  L.  J..  Ch.  501  ;  Anderson  v. 
Xaneuville,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  325. 

(«)  33  L.  J.  Ex.  306.  (/)  4  De  G.  &  J.  340. 

(g)  I  De  G.  &  S.  656.  (h)  L.  R.  i  Ch.  1. 

(i)  AttomeyrOeneral  v.  Xapier^  6  Ex.  62a 

If)  Hanson  on  Succession  Duty,  p.  223. 
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bad  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  but  good  under  English 
law  by  virtue  of  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  1 14,(0)  the  property  should  be 
liable  to  legacy  duty  here,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  given  depends  wholly  on  the  law  of  his  country. 

Succession  duty  "  is  a  tax  on  the  gratuitous  acquisition  of 
property  which  passes  on  the  death  of  any  person  by  means  of 
a  transfer  (called  either  a  disposition  or  a  devolution)  from  one 
person  (called  the  predecessor)  to  another  person  (called  the 
successor)  ; "  and  is  chargeable  (a)  on  all  immovables  situate  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (including  leaseholds)  (b)  on  all  personal 
property  (not  subject  to  legacy  duty)  to  which  the  successor  is 
entitled  by  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  law,  or  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  which  he  would  have  to  resort  to  an  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  Court.  In  other  words,  when  the  forms  of 
administration  of  the  property  is  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  property  is  liable  to  succession  duty,  unless  already  liable 
to  legacy  duty .(6)  It  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  Succession 
Duty  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vicf:.  c.  51). 

The  primary  test  of  the  liability  of  personal  property  to  this 
duty  is  its  constructive  situation  within  this  country  as  the 
domicil  of  the  owner  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  the 
actual  local  situation  of  the  property  itself.  When  the  testator, 
therefore,  dies  domiciled  abroad,  his  personal  property  in  this 
country  (other  than  chattels  real  or  leaseholds)  is  not  liable  to 
duty  under  this  Act.(c)  But  where  a  person  domiciled  abroad 
disposes  of  personal  property  actually  situate  in  this  country 
by  a  testamentary  appointment  under  a  power  of  appointment 
conferred  by  an  English  settlement,  succession  duty  is  payable 
notwithstanding  the  foreign  domicil.(rf)  "These  are  cases" 
(said  Lord  Cranworth  in  Wallace  v.  -4.-ff.,  i  Ch.  i,  9)  "of 
testamentary  appointment  under  English  instruments,  not  of 
wills;  and  such  an  instrument  must  necessarily  be  construed 
by  our  own  law,  not  by  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  person 
exercising  the  power." 

The  primary  test  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner  having  been 


(a)  S.  I  enacts  that  wills  and  testamentary  instruments  made  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  British  subjects,  wherever  domiciled  at  the  time  of  making  the  will 
or  of  death,  shall  be  valid  if  made  as  required  either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
made,  of  the  place  of  the  testator's  domicil  at  the  time  of  making,  or  of  the  country 
where  he  had  his  domicil  of  origin. 

(If)  Hanson  on  Death  Duties,  4  ed.  pp.  40,  41  ;  from  which  the  above  definition 
is  taken. 

(c)  Wallace  v.  Attomey-Qejitral^  L.  R.  i  Ch.  i  (overruling  Be  Capdevielle  2  H» 
&  C.  985) ;  Tfwmton  v.  Adtoeate-Qeneral^  12  CI.  &  F.  i ;  Lamhe  v,  Mawiel  (I903)» 
A.  C.  68. 

(<0  He  Lacelace't  Trusts,  4  De  G.  &  J .  340 ;  lU  WalUtp's  Tnuts,  i  De  G.  J.  &  S. 
56. 
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thus  qualified  in  the  case  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  appoint-    Paet  il. 
ment,  a  general  rule  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  ^^^^^^^^' 
case  under  citation,  which  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to    Cap.  vii. 
include,  at  any  rate,  some  cases  where  the  domicil  of  the  owner  Movables^ 
or  predecessor  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  not  within  the  Succesnan, 
United  Kingdom.     "To  the  generality  of  the  words  in  the 
second  section  (i6  &  17  Vict.  c.  51,  s.  2)  under  which  a  duty 
is  imposed  upon  every  person  who  becomes  entitled  to  property 
on  the  death  of  another,  some  limitation  must  be  implied ;  and 
that  limitation  can  only  be  a  limitation  confining  the  operation 
of  the  words  to  persons  who  become  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
this  couniry!\a) 

The  rule  as  thus  stated  was  followed  (and  perhaps  expanded) 
by  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Re  Cigalas  Trusts,(b)  where  it  was  held  that 
succession  duty  was  payable  in  respect  of  movable  property  in 
France,  which  passed  by  a  pre-nuptial  settlement  made  in  the 
English  language  and  executed  in  England  with  English  trustees, 
the  owner  prior  to  settlement  being  the  intended  wife,  who 
was  an  Englishwoman.  The  decision  was  based  upon  the  view 
that  the  settlement  was  a  British  settlement ;  that  the  trustees 
were  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  forum  for 
deciding  upon  the  claim  was  British.  '  The  facts  in  Lyall  v. 
Lyall  were  very  similar,  with  the  further  circumstance  that  the 
personal  property  in  question  was  actually  situate  in  this  country. 

The  next  important  qualification  of  the  original  principle 
that  the  liability  to  succession  duty  depends  upon  the  domicil 
of  the  owner  or  predecessor,  arose  in  the  case  of  Attorney- 
General  v.  CampbellXc)  In  inis  case  the  testator,  who  was 
domiciled  in  Portugal,  by  his  will  (made  in  English  form) 
directed  his  executors  to  collect  and  realise  his  property  in 
Portugal,  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  English  Consols,  to  appro- 
priate a  sufficient  part  to  pay  a  life  annuity  to  his  sister,  and  on 
the  termination  of  the  annuity  to  divide  the  appropriated  part 
amongst  his  three  children.  It  was  held  that  the  property 
having  once  assumed  the  form  of  a  settled  fund  in  this  country, 
the  dividends  being  receivable  and  the  beneficiaries  resident 
here,  it  became  liable  to  succession  duty.  In  Lord  Westbury  s 
words:  "After  the  purposes  of  administration  have  been 
answered  and  distribution  made,  if  a  party  taking  a  distribu- 
tive part  comes  to  this  country  and  invests  it  upon  trusts^ 
it  assumes  the  character  of  a  British  settlement  and  British 

(a)  Per  Lord  Cranworth,  C,  in  Wallace  v.  A.-G.^  L.  R.  i  Ch.  i,  9. 

(J)  Hfi  Ciffala't  TrustJi  (1878),  Ch.  D.  351 ;  Lijall  v.  Lijfill,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  i. 

(c)  Attorney- Oefieral  v.  Campbell^  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  524. 
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Part  II.     property."     The  essential  feature  in  thia  case  seems  to  have 
BOPEBTY.   \yQQj^  |.^j^j.  ^-j^Q  trust  necessarily  became  one  which  was  only 

Cap. VII.  enforceable  in  a  British  Court.  The  same  principle  was 
Movables—  applied  in  lie  Badart's  Tru8ts{a)  by  Malins,  V.C. 
Suocesahn,  The  rule  or  test  laid  down  by  Lord  Cranworth,  viz.,  that 
succession  duty  is  chargeable  where  the  person  claiming  has 
become  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  has  been 
much  considered  in  the  recent  case  of  Attomey-General  v. 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association,{b)  It  was  adopted  by  A.  L. 
Smith,  M.R. ;  but  the  judgments  of  both  Collins,  L.J.,  and 
Stirling,  L.J.,  abstain  from  expressly  deciding  that  the  other 
test  suggested  in  argument  was  wrong ;  viz.,  that  the  intention 
that  the  property  was  to  be  brought  imder  the  protection  of 
the  English  law,  or  to  have  ''  an  EngHsh  character  stamped 
upon  it,"  was  to  be  gathered  from  all  the  circumstances.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Stirling,  L.J.,  that  of  all  the  judges  who 
have  dealt  with  the  question.  Lord  Cranworth  had  alone 
formulated  any  general  principle  to  govern  all  cases,  and  that 
other  judges  had  dealt  with  each  case  on  its  special  circum- 
stances, without  expressly  adopting  Lord  Cranworth's  rule. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Lord  Cranworth's  rule  is  not 
one  to  which  it  is  easy  to  assign  a  definite  meaning,  appUcable 
to  all  cases.  As  used  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  first  instance, 
the  words,  "  a  person  who  becomes  entitled  by  the  laws  of  this 
country "  meant  "  a  testator  domiciled  in  this  country,"  as 
distinguished  from  a  testator  whose  domicil  (in  that  particular 
case)  was  French.  There  is  nothing  in  the  judgment  to  show 
that  Lord  Cranworth  had  in  his  mind  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  the  succession  arises,  not  under  a  will,  but  under  some 
act  irvterr  vivos,  such  as  a  marriage  settlement.  On  general 
principles,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  that  any  State  has  the  right 
to  impose  succession  duty  except  in  two  cases,  (a)  when  the 
predecessor  dies  domiciled  within  its  jurisdiction,  (b)  where  the 
forum  administrationis,  or  court  where  the  successor  must  sue 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  succession  (if  disputed),  is 
within  its  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  succession  duty 
is  imposed  by  English  law  in  cases  falling  within  (a).  As  to 
cases  falling  within  (b)  it  is  decided  by  the  case  of  WcUla/ce  v. 
Attorney-General  (c)  that  the  mere  fact  of  finding  the  assets 
within  the  jurisdiction  is  not  enough  to  render  them  liable  to 
succession  duty,  when  the  succession  is  under  a  will  or  an 

(a)  ReBadaH's  TrunU,  L.  R.  lo  Eq.  288.    Of,  Be  Smith's  Trusts,  12  W.  R.  933. 

(b)  Attorney-General  y.  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  (1901),  i  Q.  B.  123. 

(c)  Wallace  v.  Attorney-Oeneral  (1865),  L.  R.  1  Ch.  I. 
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intestacy  of  a  deceased  person  domiciled  abroad.  But  it 
appears  to  be  fairly  deducible  from  the  decisions  that  in  all 
other  cases  when  the  Courts  of  this  country  have  to  be  resorted 
to  to  give  the  succession  to  the  successor,  and  when  the  rights 
of  the  successor  are  declared  and  controlled  by  English  law, 
succession  duty  is  chargeable.  This,  at  any  rate,  appears  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  A.  L.  Smith,  M.R.,  in  the  Jewish 
ColcniiscLtion  Association  case,(a)  where  he  quotes  with  approval 
the  language  of  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  In  re  Cigalas  Trusts.  *'  This  is 
personal  property  in  the  hands  of  English  trustees ;  and  you 
cannot  get  it  from  them  except  by  an  action  in  England. 
That  is  the  true  test." 

It  is  suggested  in  Hanson  on  Death  Duties  ifi)  that  there  is 
a  possible  case  in  which  succession  duty  is  payable  in  respect 
of  a  testator's  personal  property  actually  found  within  this 
country,  notwithstanding  that  he  dies  domiciled  abroad.  The 
case  supposed  is  that  of  a  British  subject  domiciled  abroad, 
disposing  of  property  here  by  a  will  not  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  the  law  of  his  domicil,  and  only  valid  under  Lord 
Kingsdowns  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114).  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  statute  in  question  only  deals  with 
the  formalities  of  wills ;  and  that  the  law  of  the  testator  s  domicil 
would  still  control  the  distribution  of  such  a  testator's  estate. 
Li  one  sense,  whenever  personal  estate  is  found  actually  within 
this  country,  the  title  of  the  successors  to  it  depends  upon  the 
law  of  this  country,  because  it  is  the  only  law  which  can  give 
or  withhold  effective  possession ;  but  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  case  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  this  is  not 
sufficient.  To  impose  succession  duty  in  the  case  suggested 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  decision  in  Walla/ce  v.  Attorney- 
General  ;(c)  and  would  certainly  lead  to  consequences  in  cases 
falling  within  Lord  Kingsdown  s  Act  which  were  not  foreseen 
when  that  statute  was  enacted. 

With  regard  to  personal  property  not  devised  by  a  testator 
domiciled  abroad,  but  appointed  under  a  general  power,  duty  is 
payable  under  the  Succession  Duty  Acts,  such  property  not 
being  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  donee  of  the  power,  so  as 
to  be  exempt  from  succession  duty  by  the  fact  of  his  foreign 
domiciL((i)  In  that  case  the  property  had  been  settled  by  an 
English  marriage  settlement,  and  if  the  power  of  appointment 

(a)  Attorney- General  v.  JewUh  Colanisation  Association  (1902),  i  Q.  B.  123,  133  ; 
citing  In  re  Cigala's  Trwfts^  7  Ch.  D.  351. 
(5)  Hanson  on  Death  Duties,  4th  ed.  p.  531. 
(c)  Wallace  v.  Attorney-General  (1865),  i  Ch.  i. 
(jt)  In  re  Lotelace^  4  De  G.  &  J.  340. 
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pabt  II.  had  not  been  exercised,  would  have  devolved  to  the  next  of 
Pbopbbty.  ^^  |jy  ^j^^  terms  of  the  settlement,  without  forming  part  of  the 
Cap.  VII.  estate  of  the  deceased  at  all.  A  similar  question  arose  shortly 
Movable*-^  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  In  re  Wallops  Trusts,{a)  where  an 
Succession,  English  testator  by  will  settled  personal  estate  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  giving  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  and  a  power  of 
appointment  by  deed  or  will  to  his  daughter,  and  appointing 
certain  further  trusts  in  default  of  appointment.  The  daughter 
having  exercised  the  power  of  appointment  by  will,  died 
domiciled  abroad,  and  it  was  held  that  the  legacies  so  given 
were  liable  to  succession  duty,  following  the  previous  decision, 
under  s.  2  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  (16  &  17  Vict.  051). 
The  chief  distinction  between  this  case  and  that  of  in  In  re 
Lovelace,  just  cited,  was  that  in  Li  re  Wallojys  Trusts  the  death 
of  the  testator  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor  of  the  power  had 
taken  place  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Succession 
Duty  Act,  s.  4  of  which  provides  that  where  any  person  shall 
have  a  general  power  of  appointment,  under  any  disposition  of 
property  taking  effect  upon  the  death  of  any  person  dying  after 
the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  over 
property,  he  shall,  in  the  event  of  his  making  any  appointment 
thereunder,  be  deemed  to  be  entitled,  at  the  time  of  his 
exercising  such  power,  to  the  property  or  interest  thereby 
appointed  as  a  succession  from  the  donor  of  the  power  ;  and 
that  where  any  person  shall  have  a  limited  power  of  appoint- 
ment, under  a  disposition  taking  effect  upon  any  such  death, 
over  property,  any  person  taking  any  property  by  the  exercise 
of  such  power  shall  be  deemed  to  take  the  same  as  a  succession 
derived  from  the  person  creating  the  power  as  a  predecessor. 
It  was  expressly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Cranworth,  in  Wallace  v. 
AUor7Ui/-General,(b)  that  neither  of  the  two  cases  last  cited  was 
to  be  considered  as  affected  by  that  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  were  both  cases  of  testamentary  appointment 
under  English  instruments,  not  of  wills  ;  and  such  instruments 
were  necessarily  to  be  construed  by  English  law,  not  by  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person  executing  the  power. 
Successions  But  where  a  testator  dies  domiciled  abroad,  having  by  will 
aQeUsh^trust  ^^©^^d  an  English  trust  of  personal  estate,  such  that  one  or 
created  by  more  successions  will  arise  under  it  at  a  subsequent  period 
oreign  wi  .  ^^  periods,  the  persons  beneficially  entitled  to  such  successions 
will  bo  liable  to  pay  succession  duty  on  the  amounts  taken  by 
them,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  domicil  of  the  testator,  (c) 

(a)  I  De  G.  &  S.  656.  Qi)  L.  R.  i  Ch.  i. 

(c)  In  re  BadarVs  Trusts^  L.  R.  10  Eq.  288. 
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Malins,  V.C,  in  deciding  this  case,  conceived  himself  to  be  Paet  ii. 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  In  re  Capdevielle  {a) — which  has,  ^^^J^'^^- 
however,  been  shown  to  be  distinguishable — and  In  re  Smith's  Cap.  vii. 
Trusts,{b)  where  Stuart,  V.C,  had  held  that  succession  duty  Movables— 
was  payable  under  similar  circumstances.  The  opinion  of  Suecesaim. 
Malins,  V.C,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  Attonfiey-General  v.  CampbelL{c)  In  that  case, 
the  testator,  who  was  domiciled  in  Portugal,  made  a  will  in 
this  country,  while  on  a  visit  to  it,  in  English  form,  appoint- 
ing English  executors,  and  desiring  that  his  property  should  be 
invested  in  English  consols.  An  annuity  was  to  be  paid  to  a 
sister  of  the  testator  during  her.  life,  and  at  her  death  the  part 
of  his  personal  estate  which  had  been  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose was  to  be  divided  amongst  his  three  children.  The 
ground  upon  which  succession  duty  was  payable  upon  this 
division  taking  place  was  clearly  put  by  Lord  Hatherley.  "  In 
order  to  have  the  personal  property  administered  you  must 
seek  the  forum  of  that  country  where  the  person  whose  pro- 
perty is  in  question  had  acquired  a  domicil.  Then,  when  you 
obtain  possession  of  that  property,  you  do  all  that  has  to  be 
done  in  the  country  to  which  the  testator  belonged.  The 
question  is  afterwards,  when  the  property  has  been  so  obtained 
and  administered,  in  what  condition  do  you  find  the  fund  ? 
You  find  it  in  the  condition  of  a  settled  fimd.  That  condition  Settled  fund 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  operation  of  the  testator's  will;  but ^'^ ^°^^^^' 
I  can  see  no  difference  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance 
from  its  having  arisen  in  any  other  manner,  as,  for  instance, 
from  a  deed  executed  in  his  lifetime,  as  might  have  been  the 
case,  or  supposing  he  had  transmitted  to  his  bankers  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  invested  upon  the  same  trusts.  When  there 
is  any  fund  standing  in  this  country  in  the  names  of  trustees 
in  consols  or  other  property  which  has  a  quasi  local  settlement 
— as  stock  in  the  funds  has — all  the  dividends  having  to  be 
received  in  this  country,  and  the  persons  who  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  respect  of  it  being  persons  residing  in  this  coimtry, 
that  fund  is  liable  to  succession  duty.  The  settlement  pro- 
vides for  the  succession,  and  the  interest  of  each  person  on 
coming  into  possession  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty  upon 
that  interest  to  which  he  so  succeeds.  ...  In  the  case  of 
Thomson  v.  Advocate-General  {d)  and  Wallace  v.  Attomey'Oeneral{e) 
the  Court  had  to  deal  with  a  fund  which  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  which  was  in  the  course  of  administration,  before  the 

(fl)  2  H.  &  C.  985.  '     Qf)  12  W.  R.  933.  (c)  L.  R.  5  fl.  L.  524. 

((f)  12  CI.  &  F.  1.  («)  L.  R.  I  Ch,  I. 

U 
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Part  II.     executor,  or  the  person  on  whom  the  duty  of  administeriner  it 

Property  • 

'   was  imposed,  had  cleared  himself  and  discharged  himself  of 

Cap,  vu.    that  duty.     In  those  cases,  he  being  a  foreigner  (a)  (we  must 
Movables—   take  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  because  the  original  owner  of  the 
SuceeMum,    property  was  a  foreigner),  you  have  nothing  to   do  with  the 
reception  of  the  duty  levied  by  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
person  whom  you  are  pursuing  before  a  foreign  tribunal.     But 
when  the  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  him  involve 
the  placing  of  the  money  here,  in  funds  within  the  functions 
of  the  judicature  of  this  country,  and  when  you  find  those 
funds  in  a  state  involving  succession  from  one  individual  to 
another,  then  the  duty  has  accrued,  and  you  proceed  to  levy 
it."(b)     Lord  Westbury  put  his  decision  in  the  same  case  even 
more  clearly  upon  the  fact  of  the  fund  heing  found  settled  in 
England,   without   reference   to   the    direction   given   by  the 
testator's  will.     "  You  cannot  apply  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  foreign  property  whilst  it  remains  foreign  property ; 
but  after  the  purposes  of  administration  have  been  answered, 
and  distribution  made,  if  a  person  taking  a  distributive  part 
comes  to  this  country  and  invests  it  upon  trusts,  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  British  settlement  and  British  property." 
In    accordance   with    this    principle,    it    is    pointed    out    by 
Mr.  Hanson  (on  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty,  p.  226)  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  testator  should  have  directed  such 
an  investment,  but  that  the  liability  to  duty  equally  attaches 
where  the  trustees  have  power  to  invest  the  property  here  or 
abroad    at    their   discretion,  or   where  it  is  already  actually 
invested    in   this  country ;    and  he  cites  a  case  decided  by 
Bacon,  V.C.,(c)  where  the  rule  was  applied  to  the  proceeds  of 
American  securities  remitted  to  English  trustees,  and  paid  by 
them  into  court  in  an  action  brought  on  behalf  of  the  infant 
cestui  que  trust     And  where  the  settlement  was  not  by  will, 
but  by  deed  taking  into  effect  inter  vivos,  the  property  affected 
being  locally  situate  in  England,  and  consisting  of  an  English 
pohcy  of  assurance  and  English  consols,  the  person  ultimately 
entitled  under  the  settlement  was  held  liable  to  the  payment 
Personal        of  succession  duty  on  the  amount  received  by  him.(d)     In  the 
directed  to  be  ^ame  case  the  real  principle  was  shown  by  the  refusal  of  Lord 
settled  in        Romilly  to  attach  such  a  liability  to  the  rest  of  the  personal 
^^  *°  estate  settled  by  will  on  similar  trusts,  with  a  direction  that 

it  should  be  invested  in  English  funds  or  lands,  the  whole  of 

(a)  Foreigner^  ue,^  in  respect  of  domicil.  (h)  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  528. 

(0)  Tkamvson  v.  Birch,  Bacon,  V.C,  May  20,  2876. 
(<0  Lyally,  Lyall,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  i. 
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such  residuary  personal  estate  being  locally  situate  abroad  at  part  ii. 

the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  none  of  the  proceeds  of  •^^^^'^^' 

it  having  been  remitted  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  succes-  Oap.  vii. 

sion  of  the  person  who  was  ultimately  entitled  under  both  Movables— 

instruments.  Succession, 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  necessary,  according  to  a  decision  of  Movables 
Sir  G.  Jessers,(a)  that  the  funds  should  have  been  actually  ]^^*^j|° 
brought  into  England,  if  they  are  vested  in  English  trustees,  tnietees— 
so  that  the  forum  to  decide  the  ownership  must  be  English,  construc- 
In  that  case  a  settlement  made  in  England  on  the  marriage  England. 
of  an  Italian  and  an  Englishwoman  vested  certain  French 
rentes  and  shares  in  the  Bank  of  France  in  Etiglish  trustees. 
On  the  death  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  children  of  the 
marriage,  who  were  domiciled  Italians,  became  beneficially 
entitled  to  the  trust  funds,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  claimed  succession  duty  from  the  trustees.  The 
trustees  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  duty  into  court 
under  the  Trustee  Relief  Act,  and,  on  the  petition  of  the 
children  to  pay  it  out  to  them,  it  was  held  that  the  trust 
funds  were  not,  under  the  circumstances,  exempt  from  suc- 
cession duty.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  decision  can  be 
supported,  except  on  the  principle  that  the  funds  were  con- 
structively in  England,  because  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  an  English  Court  to  obtain  payment  from 
the  trustees ;  and  if  the  trustees,  even  continuing  their 
English  domicU,  had  gone  to  France,  and  had  there  either 
voluntarily  or  under  the  direction  of  the  French  law  realised 
and  paid  over  the  whole  trust  funds  without  reserving  anything 
to  satisfy  the  English  duty,  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  they 
could  have  been  made  liable  here  on  their  return.  That  the 
fact  of  the  foreign  domicil  of  the  person  beneficially  entitled 
is  immaterial,  if  the  trust  funds  are  in  England,  had  already 
been  really  decided  by  the  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Camp- 
bell,(b)  but  considerable  weight  was  attached  by  Jessel,  M.R., 
in  lie  CigcUas  Trusts,  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  under 
which  the  trustees  took  was  made  in  England,  by  an  English- 
woman, according  to  the  forms  of  the  English  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that  the  law  of  the  Chattels  real, 
owner's    domicil   is   applicable  to  personalty  generally,  it   iSgonams^e 
obvious  that  when  the  conflict  is  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  not  movables, 
personal  estate,  liable  as  such  to  duty,  the  lex  situSf  being  that 
which  alone  has  power  to  enforce  its  judgment,  must  prevail. 

(a)  Be  Cigala's  Trusts^  L.  R.  7  Ch.  D.  351.  (J)  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  524. 
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Part  II.     In    the    case  of.  Ohatfield  v.  Bercktoldt  (a)    the   question   was 

whether  a  rent-charge  pur  autre  vie  issuing  out  of   English 

Cap.  VII.  land  was  liable  to  legacy  duty  as  personal  estate  under  the 
Movables'-  English  statutes  (14  Greo.  11.  c.  10,  s  9,  and  i  Vict.  c.  26) 
Sueeesswn,  ^Jiich  make  estates  par  autre  vie  applicable  as  personal  estate 
in  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators ;  and  it  was  held, 
on  appeal,  that  legacy  duty  was  payable,  although  the  domicil 
of  the  deceased  was  Hungarian,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
contention  that  the  character  of  personal  property  was  so 
impressed  by  the  English  statutes  upon  the  interest  in  ques- 
tion as  to  exempt  it  from  liability  to  legacy  duty  according  to 
the  principle  of  Thomson  v.  Advocate'General,(b)  The  decision 
was  given  on  the  ground  that  the  English  law  only  made  it 
personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  duty, 
and  that  it  remained,  except  for  this  purpose,  English  realty 
governed  by  English  law.  Had  it  been  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicil  that  assumed  to  declare  English  realty  to 
be  personal  estate,  the  case  would  have  been  too  clear  for 
argument ;  but  in  the  actual  circumstances  the  lex  situs  was 
given  much  stronger  effect,  being  allowed  to  change  the 
nature  of  realty  into  personalty  for  its  own  purposes,  without 
exposing  it  as  such  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  domicil.  The 
decision,  however,  was  clearly  right  on  another  ground,  which 
has  already  been  discussed.(c)  What  the  English  law  calls 
personal  estate  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  class  of  **  immov- 
ables" according  to  international  law,  including  as  it  does 
chattels  real,  to  which  the  maxim  "  mohiiia  sequuntur personam  '* 
does  not  apply.  Chattels  real,  which  are  regarded  as  personal 
property  for  many  purposes  by  English  law,  are  not  thereby 
rendered  movableSy  and  it  is  to  movables,  and  movables  alone,, 
that  the  maxim  is  admitted  to  extend.(^) 
Rate  of  duty  When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  rate  at  which  legacy  or 
i^uccessor.  succession  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  amounts  transmitted,, 
the  status  of  the  recipients  and  their  relation  to  the  deceased 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  their  domicil.  Thus, 
in  Skottowe  v.  ToungXe)  the  proceeds  of  land  in  England,  devised 
by  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  France  on  trust  to  sell  and 
pay  the  proceeds  to  his  daughters  born  of  a  French  mother 
before  marriage,  but  afterwards  legitimated  according  to  French 
law,  were  held  liable  to  legacy  duty  at  the  rate  of  ;^i  percent, 
only,  instead  of  the  higher  rate  imposed  by  the  Legacy  Duty 

(a)  L.  R.  7  Eq.  192.                    (J)  12  CI.  &  F.  i.  (c)  Supra,  p.  238. 

Id)  Freke  v.  Lord  Carheij^  L.  R.  16  Eq.  461,  466  ;  Jarman  on  Wills,  1.  p.  4,  n. 
\e)  L.  R.  II  Eq.  474.  
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Acts  upon  gifts  by  a  testator  to  strangers  in  blood.     This  deci-   ^^^'^  ^^- 
sion  must  now  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  the  general  rule        — • 
that  the  •  legitimacy  of  a  child  depends  upon  its  domiciliary    Cap,  vil 
law ;  i.c.,  the  law  of  the  father^s  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  Movahiet— 
birth.(a)     Li  the  case  of  Boyes  v.  Bedale,  where  the  domicil  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  testator  was  English,  a  daughter  born  and  legitimated  under 
similar  circumstances  was  held  not  to  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  children  "  of  her  father,  though  he  had  acquired  a 
French  domicil ;  but  this  decision  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  law.(&) 

Estate  Duty. 

By  the  Finance  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30),  probate  Estate  duty, 
duty  is  superseded  by  a  new  duty  called  estate  duty.  Estate 
duty,  although  it  is  leviable  on  property  which  was  left 
untouched  by  probate  duty,  such  as  real  estate,  is  yet  in 
substance  of  the  same  nature  as  the  old  probate  duty.  What 
it  taxes  is  not  the  interest  to  which  some  person  succeeds  on  a 
death,  but  the  interest  which  ceased  by  reason  of  a  death.(c) 

Estate  duty  is  chargeable — 

(i)  Upon  all  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
belonging  to  the  deceased  wherever  domiciled  (sect.  2,  sub-s.  i). 
So  far  as  personal  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned, 
estate  duty  merely  takes  the  place  of  probate  duty.  So  far  as 
relates  to  real  estate,  it  is  a  new  tax. 

(ii)  Upon  all  property  passing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if,  under  the  law  in  force 
before  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  either  legacy  or  succession  duty 
is  payable  in  respect  thereof,  or  would  be  so  payable  but  for 
the  relationship  of  the  person  to  whom  it  passes  ^sect.  2. 
sub-d.  2).  It  has  been  seen  above  that  where  the  deceased 
was  domiciled  within  the  United  Kingdom,  legacy  duty  is  pay* 
able  in  respect  of  all  movable  property  situate  within  or  without 
the  United  Kingdom,(£{)  including  mortgage  debts  (e\  and  also 
in  respect  of  foreign  immovables  forming  pare  of  the  assets  or 
a  partnership  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.(/) 

The  cases  in  which  succession  duty  is  chargeable  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.     Speaking  generally,  it 

[a)  Vide  supra,  p.  279 ;  and  JRe  Ooodm^n's  TrusUy  17  Ch.  D.  266. 
[j^)  Boi/es  V.  BedaUy  i  H.  &  M.  798  ;  overruled  by  Re  Ooodman't  Trusts,  sttprd, 
[e)  This  is  taken  from  Hanson  on  Death  Duties,  4th  ed.  p.  63. 
(d)  Thamst^n  y.  Adrocate-Oe-neral,  12  CI.  &  F.  i,  antej  p.  298. 
{e)  Lawson  y.  Cammissioners  of  lid,  Ber,  (1896),  2  Ir.  R.  418. 
(/)  Forh€S\,  Stevens,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  178  ;  Stokes  v.  Duoroy,  38  W.  R.  535.    Han- 
son, p.  116. 
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is  chargeable  on  all  movable  property  here  or  abroad  when  the 
predecessor  was  a  testate  ch*  intestate  domiciled  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  upon  all  movable  property  here  or  abroad 
to  which  the  successor  becomes  entitled  by  the  law  of  this 
country,  or  onder  an  English  deed  of  settlement.(a)  It  is  not 
in  any  case  chargeable  upon  foreign  immoYables^^) 

By  s.  20  of  the  Finance  Act  (1894)  it  is  enacted  that,  "where 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  in  a  British  possession  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  duty  is  payable  by  reason  of  a  death 
in  respect  of  any  property  situate  in  such  possession,  and  pawring 
on  such  death,  they  shall  allow  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  duty  to  be  deducted  from  the  estate  duty  payable  in 
respect  of  that  property  on  the  same  death.'' 

This  section  is  intended  to  avoid  the  incidence  of  a  double 
duty  in  cases  where  a  testator  or  intestate  is  domiciled  within 
the  United  Eangdom,  and  leaves  movable  property  in  a  British 
possession  liable  to  a  local  succession  duty  there.  Cases  may 
also  arise  where  succession  duty  would  have  been  chargeable, 
although  the  deceased  was  not  domiciled  in  England,  under  the 
principle  discussed  in  the  cases  already  cited.(r) 

The  British  possessions  to  which  this  section  applies  are 
those  to  which  it  has  been  applied  by  Order  in  Council  (s.  20, 
sub-sees.  3  and  4).      They  are  as  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  locality  of  movable  assets,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, will  be  determinable  by  the  same  considerations  as  those 
formerly  applicable  to  probate  duty,  the  authorities  as  to  which 
have  been  already  cited.(^)  As  to  immovables,  no  difficulty 
can  arise.  With  regard  to  mortgages,  the  locality  of  a  specialty 
debt  is  where  the  specialty  is  found  at  the  time  of  the  death,(e) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  39.(/)  But 
where  B.  took  a  share  in  the  residuary  estate  of  A.,  which  con- 
sisted in  part  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  Zealand,  and 
B.  died,  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  B.'s  executors  to  compel 
A.'s  executors  to  call  in  the  New  Zealand  mortgages  and  pay 
them,  B.'s  share  was  an  asset  whose  locality  was  in  England, 


(h)  Ante,  pp.  29S,  30a 

H.    L.  524;  Attorney- General  v. 
123,  ante,  p.  302. 


(a)  Ante,  p.  300.  WJinii 

{€)  Attorney' General  t.  Campbell,  L.  R.    5 
J^ityiih  GfUnueation  AMoeiation  (1901),  i  Q.  B. 

(d)  Ante,  p.  294.  ,  «    v    *    r^       ^ 

(e)  CommiMeumert  of  Inl,  Bet,  v.  Hope  (1891),  A.  C.  476. 

(/)  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  22,  B.  39.  "  For  the  purposes  of  stamp  duties  on  probates  of 
wills  and  letters  of  administration,  debts  and  sums  of  money  due  and  owing  from 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  deceased  person  at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
obligation  or  other  specialty,  shall  be  estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased  within  the 
iuri^ction  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  in  England  or  Ireland,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  which  the  same  would  be  if  they  were  debts  owing  to  the  decoised  upon 
simple  Jjontract,  without  regard  to  the  place  where  the  obligation  or  specialty  ahaU 
be  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased." 
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Colony  to  which  Sect.  20  of  the  Finance 
Act,  1894,  has  been  applied. 


Bahamas     . 
Barbadoes  . 
British  Columbia 
British  Guiana  . 
British  India 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Ceylon 

Falkland  Islands 
Fiji    . 
Gambia 
Gibraltar    . 
Gold  Coast 
Hong  Kong 
Jamaica 
Labuaii 
Lagos 

•Leeward  Islands 
Manitoba    . 
Natal . 

New  Brunswick . 
New  Zealand 
Newfoundland   . 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Sierra  Leone 
South  Australia . 
Straits  Settlements 
Tasmania   . 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Victoria 


Western  Australia 


Part  II. 

Beference  to 

Pbopebty. 

Date  of  Order  in 

Statutory 

Gonncil. 

Boles  and 
Orders. 

Cap.  VIL 

Movuhlet — 

Yolome. 

Page. 

Suoeession, 

1895,  May  II 

189s 

125 

1896,  June  29 

1896 

89 

„    October  26 

*} 

90 

„    Feb.  22 

i» 

88 

1895,  Feb.  2 

1895 

123 

„    Aug.  13 

»> 

127 

„     May  II 

M 

128 

„    October  3 

U 

128 

„    Aug.  24 

1» 

128 

„    May  1 1 

»1 

124 

„    July  16 

}t 

126 

„    July  16 

»> 

126 

,»    May  1 1 

11 

128 

1897,  Aug.  3 

1897 

78 

„    May  18 

11 

78 

1895,  July  16 

1898 

126 

„    July  16 

1i 

126 

1896,  October  26 

1896 

90 

1895,  July  16 

1895 

126 

1897,  Feb.  26 

1897 

77 

1895,  Feb.  2 

1895 

122 

„    March  8 

11 

124 

1898,  October  20 

1898 

263 

1896,  October  26 

1896 

9^ 

1897,  Jan.  IS 

1897 

76 

1896,  Feb.  8 

1896 

87 

1895,  May  II 

1895 

125 

,,    May  II 

11 

128 

1897,  October  13 

1897 

79 

1895,  Aug.  13 

1895 

127 

1896,  Feb.  8 

1896 

87 

f  1895,  Joiy  16 

1895 

126 

1. 1896,  Aug.  I 

1896 

89 

the  domicil  of  A.  and  of  his  executors  being  £nglish.(a)  The 
character  and  local  situation  of  an  asset  is  not  affected  by  a  sale 
or  conversion  after  the  death.(&) 

(e)  DistribiUion  of  Movable  Personal  Estate  by  Executors  and  Diatribution 
Administrators. — The  principles  by  which  the  administration  of  ^y^^n^ 
personal  estate  is  governed  having  thus  been  considered  with  representa- 
regard  to  the  appointment  and  title  of  the  personal  representa-  **^®* 
tive,  and  the  duties  payable  to  the  Governments  by  whose 
authority  or  permission  he  acts,  it  remains  to  discuss  the  rules 
by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  in  satisfying  such  claims  as  may 
be  put  forward  to  the  personal  estate  in  his  hands.     Under  this 
head  of  the  subject  come  all  questions  which  relate  to  the 
priority  of   debts,  the  marshalling    of   assets,  and  the  mode 
of   proof  against   the   estate,   if  it   should  be  insolvent.     It 

(a)  Attorney- General  v.  Sudeley  (1897),  A.  C.  11. 

(6)  Laidlay  v.  Advocate- General^  15  A.  C.  468 ;  Pearee  v.  Pearee^  9  Sim.  430. 
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is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  numerous  authorities  which  have 
already  been  cited  (a)  to  establish  the  general  rule  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  personal  estate  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  local  or  limited  administrators  to  remit 
or  pay  over  to  the  administrator  in  the  forum  of  the  domicil 
any  surplus  or  balance  in  their  hands  of  the  perspnal  estate 
got  in  by  them.(&)     But  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
priority  of  debts,  with  regard,  that  is,  to  its  distribution  as  affects 
creditors,  as  distinguished  from  persons  beneficially  interested, 
an  important  doubt  has  been  introduced.     In  a  case  where  the 
deceased  was  domiciled  abroad,  and  ancillary  administration  is 
taken  out  to  his  effects  here,  is  such  local  administrator  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  this  country  or  that  of  the  domicil  of 
the  deceased,  in  paying  creditors  who  make  their  claim  upon 
him  in  this  coimtry  ?  and  is  there   any  difference  as  to  this 
between  debts  originally  contracted  here,  and  those  contracted 
in  the  country  of  the  domicil  ?     Westlake  and  Story  (c)  lay 
down  positively  that  the  law  of  the  country  from  which  the 
ancillary  representative  obtained  his  grant  is  to  be  followed,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  accountable  to  that  jurisdiction  alone. 
This  position,  however,  involves  the  assumption  that  the  law 
of  that  jurisdiction  does  not  adopt  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  deceased  for  such  purposes,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  for  the 
general  distribution  of  personal  effects,  and  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  dictum  of  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  Doe  v.  Vardill,{d)  that  it  is 
part  of  the  law  of  England  that  personal  property  should  be 
distributed  according  to  the  jus  domicilii.     It  is,  however,  now 
settled  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  English  estate  of  a 
deceased  domiciled  abroad,  foreign   creditors  of  the  same  class 
are  entitled  to  dividends  p^ri  passu  with  English  creditors,(«) 
and  it  is  said  in  the  case  cited,  by  Pearson,  J.,  that  the  lex  fori 
must  prevail,  both  as  to  the  collection  of  assets,  and  as  to  the 
administration  of  those  assets  when  collected.     Prior  to  this 
decision  the  cases  appear  to  have  been  conflicting,  and  the 
decision  of  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.R.,  in  Wilson  y,  IhinsanyXf)  is 
especially  disapproved  of  by  the  learned  judge.     In  Cook  v. 
Gregsan(ff)  aU  that  was  decided  was  that  an  Irish  judgment 


{a)  Ppw  253,  sea. 

(J)  Ikimet  V.  Jfacon,  16  Ch.  D.  407  ;  S.  C.  18  Ch.  D.  347  I  Enohin  v.  Wylie,  10 
H.  L.  C.  I  ;  i?^  to  Viesca  v.  Lithhock,  10  Sim.  629.  -rv      «       ^ 

(c)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  307  ;  Story,  §  524.  (<0  5  B.  &  C.  452. 

(e)  In  re  Klahe,  Kannreither  v.  GeivelbrecM,  28  Ch.  D.  175,  180. 

(/)    iSBeaV.  293.  „.      ^  *  r^  rr      ,  •  -irr  7. 

(a')  2  Drew.  286.  Of.  Blackwood  v.  The  Queen,  2  App.  Caa.  92  ;  Enohmv,  Wyhe, 
10  H.  L.  0.  I ;  Simpson  v.  Fogo,  i  H  &  M.  195.  In  HansonY,  Walker,  7  L.  J.  Ch. 
135,  the  Ux  situs  as  aflfecting  immovables  was  involved. 
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debtor,  of    a  testator    domiciled  in  Ireland  was    entitled    in     PartII. 

P  ROPBHT  Y 

England  to  priority,  according  to  Irish  law,  in  respect  of  assets        

which  had  been  brought  from  Ireland  to  England.  In  the  Cap,  vii. 
later  case  of  Pardoe  v.  Bmgha7n  (a)  an  Englishman  residing/  in  Movables^ 
Venezuela  executed  an  instrument  there  to  secure  repayment  ^^^^^^- 
to  a  creditor  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  creditor,  having 
registered  the  instrument  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Venezuela,  became  entitled,  by  that  law,  to  be  paid  his  debt 
out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  debtor  in  priority  to  other 
creditors.  The  debtor  died  in  Venezuela,  but  it  did  not  appear 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  domiciled  there,  and  all  that  was 
decided  was  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  would 
not  entitle  a  creditor  to  a  priority  not  given  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  assets  were  situate.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  that  the  deceased  was  probably  domi- 
ciled in  Venezuela,  and  that  the  Venezuelan  law  was  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  that  ground,  but  Lord  Romilly  refused  to  direct 
an  inquiry  as  to  this  without  a  special  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  probable  eifect  of  such  a 
fact,  if  it  had  been  ascertained  to  exist.  There  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  any  authority  for  saying  that  a  priority  given 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  a  testator  or  intestate  will  be 
disregarded.  The  argument  in  In  re  Klosbe,(b)  which  Pearson,  J., 
rejected,  was  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  rights  or  priorities 
given  by  the  lex  doviicilii,  but  the  barefaced  proposition  that 
*'  foreign  creditors  have  no  right  to  prove  or  get  payment  in 
this  country  at  all.'*  The  answer  of  the  Court  was  that  the 
English  law,  as  the  lex  fori,  gives  such  a  right  to  all  creditors, 
**  equally  with  other  creditors  in  the  same  class."  How  the 
question  of  class  is  to  be  determined  is  therefore  (it  is  sub- 
mitted) still  left  open  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency 
of  the  judgment  in  In  re  Xlo&be  is  to  refer  to  the  lex  fori  all 
questions  of  the  priority  of  creditors,  as  touching  matters  of 
procedure^  a  principle  asserted  in  general  terms  by  jurists,(c)  and  Priorities- 
recognised  in  English  courts  as  to  distribution  of  assets  under  procedure. 
bankruptcy. 

In  Ux  parte  Melboum{d)  a  marriage  contract  settling  personal 
estate  on  the  wife  had  not  been  registered  as  required  by  the 
law  of  Batavia,  where  it  was  executed,  and  consequently  was 
of  no  effect  there  as  against  third  parties.     The  husband  having 

(a)  L.  R.  6  Eq.  485.  (J)  28  Ch.  D.  175. 

(e)  De  la  Vega  v.  Viannay  I  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Story,  §  ^3  ;  Westlake,  §  411,  277 ; 
Huber,  torn.  2,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
(d)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64 ;  see,  for  the  converse  case,  ThurJmrn  v.  Steward,  L.  R.  3  P.  C. 

478. 
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pabt  II.     subsequently  become  bankrupt  in  England,  his  wife  claimed  to 
BOPBBTY.    ^YOYQ  against  his  estate  for  the  sum  settled,  and  her  proof  was 
Cap.  VII.    admitted,  on  the  general  ground  that  the  question  of  priority 
MovahUa-^    of  creditors  irUer  se  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country 
Suceegfian.    where  the  bankruptcy  takes  place,  and  where  the  assets  of  the 
debtor  are  being  administered.     In  such  a  case  the  assets  are 
of  course  regarded  as  being  locally  situate  there,  following  the 
person  of  the  bankrupt.     The  principle  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Tenterden,  C.J. :  "  A  person  suing  in 
this  country  must  take  the  law  as  he  finds  it ;  he  cannot,  by 
virtue  of    any  regulatioii  in  his  own  country,  enjoy  greater 
advantages  than  other  suitors  here,  and  he  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  deprived  of  any  superior  advantage  which  the  law  of  this 
country  may  confer."(a) 


SUMMARY. 

(iii.)  SUCCESSION  to  movable  personal  property. 

(a)  Disposition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by   Will. 

p.  266.  The  law  of  the  testator's  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death 

has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
capacity  of  the  testator,  the  formalities,  execution,  interpreta- 
tion, construction,  and  efiect  of  a  will  of  movable  personal 
property. 

p.  266.  But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  has  not  supremo 

jurisdiction  ;  so  that  where  probate  or  administration  is  applied 
for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general  decree 
as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on  the  principle  that  the 
executors  or  administrators  are  personally  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, and  should  be  controlled  by  it. 

p.  267.  And  when  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained,  the 

rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living  suc- 
cessor, not  of  the  dead  testator. 

p-  267.  The  legitimacy  and  statics  of  the  successor  similarly  depend 

upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  testator  (pp.  262,  263). 

But,  under  Lord  Eingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114), 
the  wills  of  British  subjects,  whatever  the  domicil  at  the  time 
of  the  death  or  of  making,  if  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  either  by  the  law  of  the 

(a)  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  2S4,  288. 
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place  of  making,  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  making,     Pabt  ll. 
or  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin  have  been  complied  with ;     »^^^y- 
and  if  made  within  the  United  Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the    Cap.  vil. 
forms  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  making  at  the  time 
of  the  making  have  been  complied  with.     And  by  the  same 
statute,  no  will,  at  least  of  a  British  subject,  is  revoked  or  be- 
comes invalid  by  a  change  of  domicil  between  the  times  of 
making  and  of  the  death. 

A  simple  power  of  appointment  by  will  to  movable  personalty  pp-  272-277. 
is  validly  exercised  by  a  will  made  in  conformity  with  the 
lex  domicilii  of  the  donee.  But  if  the  instrument  creating 
the  power  requires  specified  formalities  for  its  execution, 
compliance  with  these  formalities  is  necessary;  and  is  also 
sufficient,  although  the  lex  domicilii  requires  more  or  other 
formalities. 

To  entitle  a  will  or  other  testamentary  paper  to  English  p.  280. 
probate,  it  must  dispose  of  some  personal  property  situate  in 
England,  or  else  be  incorporated  by  express  or  implied  reference 
to  another  will  or  testamentary  paper  entitled  to  probate  on  its 
own  accoimt. 

In  granting  probate  of  the  will  of  a  testator  not  domiciled  in  pp.  28i«  282. 
England,  the  English  Court  will,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  grant  of 
the  Court  of  the  domicil,  and  grant  probate  or  administration 
with  the  will  annexed  to  the  person  who  has  been  duly  clothed 
by  the  Court  of  the  domicil  with  the  power  and  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  estate. 

(b)  Succession  to  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Operation 

of  Law. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  an  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  p.  282. 
death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
succession  to,  and  distribution  of,  his  personal  estate. 

But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate  has  not  supreme  pp.  282,  283. 
jurisdiction;    so  that,  when    administration  is  applied  for  in 
England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general  decree  as  to  all 
the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on  the  principle  that  the  adminis- 
trators are  principally  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

When  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained,  the  rights  p.  28a 
resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living  successor, 
not  of  the  dead  testator. 

The  legitimacy  and  stains  of  the  successor  similarly  depend  pp*  283, 284. 
upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  intestate. 
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(c)  Right  and  Title  of  the  Personal  BepreserUative, 


p  28';  ^  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  has  no  extra- 

territorial operation ;  and  the  personal  representative  under  it 
acquires  only  a  title  to  the  personal  chattels  of  the  deceased 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  made  the  grant. 

pp.  285-287.  To  take  possession  of  personalty  in  England,  or  sue  for  debts 
in  an  English  court,  a  personal  representative  must  therefore 
prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of  administration  here  as  well 
as  in  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased.  But  this 
rule  does  not  operate  to  prevent  a  personal  representative 
clothed  with  authority  by  the  English  Court  from  suing  in 
England  in  respect  of  movables  actually  situate  abroad. 

p.  286.  In  granting  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the  English 

Court  will  generally  follow  the  grant  (if  any)  made  by  the 
competent  Court  of  the  domicil ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  if  the 
inere  fact  that  a  person  has  obtained  a  grant  as  executor  in  the 
foreign  court  will  entitle  him  as  of  right  to  recognition  of  that 

p.  287.  character  here.     If  the  English  Court  does  not  consider  him 

entitled  as  executor,  it  will,  it  seems,  grant  him  letters  of  ad- 
ministration cum  testamento  annexe. 

p.  289.  The  personal  representative,  when  once  clothed  with  authority 

by  the  English  Court,  is  bound  to  administer  the  personal  assets 
of  the  deceased  in  England. 

The  title  of  a  personal  representative  to  the  personal  assets 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  he  derives  his 
authority  is  not  divested  by  the  removal  of  the  assets  to 
another  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  removed  under  such  cir- 
cimistances  as  to  remain  still  unappropriated  assets,  belonging 
•   to  the  general  estate. 

p.  291.  The  effect  of  Scotch  and  Irish  probates  in  England  is  regu- 

lated by  the  statutory  provisions  of  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  12, 
and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95,  respectively.     A  foreign  personal  re- 

p.  292.  presentative,  who  has  not  obtained  authority  from  an  English 

Court,  nor  received  English  assets,  cannot  be  sued  in  his  repre- 
sentative character  in  England. 

(d)  Probate  and  Administration  Dvty. 

p.  294.  When  probate  or  administration  is  charged  by  an  English 

Court,  ptobate  or  administration  duty  is  payable  to  the  English 
Government  on  the  value  of  the  assets  locally  situate  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  without 


p.  290. 
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reference  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  or  the  value  of  the  assets     Pabt  li. 
situate  there.  

The  local  situation  of   transferable  securities,   which  pass    Cap.  vii. 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  that  in  which  they  are  actually  found,     p.  294. 

The  local  situation  of  stocks  and  shares,  transferable  only  in 
one  place,  is  the  place  where  they  are  so  transferable. 

If  the  law  of  the  country  where  assets  are  locally  situate  p.  297. 
requires  double  administration  to   be  taken  out  in  order  to 
reduce  them  into  possession,  double  duty  is  payable  to  the 
local  Government.     The  law  of  the  domicil  of  any  or  all  of 
the  parties  is  in  such  a  case  immaterial. 


(e)  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty, 

Succession  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  to  the  English  Grovem-  p.  298. 
ment  in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  testator  who  dies 
domiciled  in  England ;  and  is  assessed  not  only  on  his  personal 
estate  in  England,  but  upon  all  his  personal  movable  estate, 
wherever  situate  in  fact. 

The  duty  does  not  attach  upon  annuities  or  legacies  charged  p.  299. 
on  foreign  land,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 

Succession  duty  is  payable  upon  chattels  real  situate  in  p.  299. 
England,  though  the  domicil  of  the  testator  be  foreign.     The 
personal  character  of  such  estate,  and  its  liability  to  English 
succession  duty,  is  determined  by  the  English  law  as  the  lex 
situs,  claiming  in  that  right  to  govern  immovables. 

Succession  duty  is  payable  on  personal  estate  appointed  by  p.  303* 
the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  under  a  power  of 
appointment  created  by  an  English  will  or  settlement.  [And 
see  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51),  s.  4.] 
So  also,  on  successions  to  a  settled  fund  vested  in  English  trustees, 
consisting  of  English  stocks  and  shares,  though  the  instrument 
creating  the  settlement  was  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled 
abroad.  But  not,  it  seems,  by  the  trustees  who  take  imme- 
diately under  such  a  will. 

So,  where  the  instrument  creating  the  trusts  of  the  settle-  p-  306- 
ment  is  a  deed  inter  vivos.     So,  it  seems  in  such  a  case  to  be 
sufficient  that  the  funds  should  be  vested  in  English  trustees, 
though  they  have  not  actually  been  brought  into  England. 

When  succession  duty  is  calculated  according  to  the  degree  p.  308. 
of  relationship  between  the  successor  and   the  person  from 
whom  the  succession  is  derived  upon  his  death,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  successor  is  referred  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  the 
domicil  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  succession. 


Pabt  II. 
Pbopertt. 

Cap.  VII. 
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(c)  Right  and  Title  of  the  Personal  BepreseTdative. 


28c  ^  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  has  no  extra- 

territorial operation ;  and  the  personal  representative  under  it 
acquires  only  a  title  to  the  personal  chattels  of  the  deceased 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  made  the  grant. 

pp.  285-287.  To  take  possession  of  personalty  in  England,  or  sue  for  debts 
in  an  English  court,  a  personal  representative  must  therefore 
prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of  administration  here  as  well 
as  in  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased.  But  this 
rule  does  not  operate  to  prevent  a  personal  representative 
clothed  with  authority  by  the  English  Court  from  suing  in 
England  in  respect  of  movables  actually  situate  abroad. 

p.  286.  In  granting  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the  English 

Court  will  generally  follow  the  grant  (if  any)  made  by  the 
competent  Court  of  the  domicil ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  if  the 
mere  fact  that  a  person  has  obtained  a  grant  as  executor  in  the 
foreign  court  will  entitle  him  as  of  right  to  recognition  of  that 

p.  287.  character  here.     If  the  English  Court  does  not  consider  him 

entitled  as  executor,  it  will,  it  seems,  grant  him  letters  of  ad- 
ministration cum  testamento  annexe. 

p.  289.  The  personal  representative,  when  once  clothed  with  authority 

by  the  English  Court,  is  bound  to  administer  the  personal  assets 
of  the  deceased  in  England. 

The  title  of  a  personal  representative  to  the  personal  assets 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  he  derives  his 
authority  is  not  divested  by  the  removal  of  the  assets  to 
another  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  removed  under  such  cir- 
ciunstances  as  to  remain  stUl  unappropriated  assets,  belonging 
<   to  the  general  estate. 

p.  291.  The  effect  of  Scotch  and  Irish  probates  in  England  is  rege- 

lated by  the  statutory  provisions  of  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  12, 
and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95,  respectively.     A  foreign  personal  re- 

p.  292.  presentative,  who  has  not  obtained  authority  from  an  English 

Court,  nor  received  English  assets,  cannot  be  sued  in  his  repre- 
sentative character  in  England. 

(d)  Probate  and  Administration  Dviy. 

p.  294.  When  probate  or  administration  is  charged  by  an  English 

Court,  probate  or  administration  duty  is  payable  to  the  English 
Government  on  the  value  of  the  assets  locally  situate  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  without 


p.  290. 
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reference  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  or  the  value  of  the  assets     part  li. 
..      X    i.1.                                                                                                         Property. 
situate  there.  

The  local  situation  of   transferable  securities,  which  pass    Cap.  vii. 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  that  in  which  they  are  actually  found,     p.  294. 

The  local  situation  of  stocks  and  shares,  transferable  only  in 
one  place,  is  the  place  where  they  are  so  transferable. 

If  the  law  of  the  country  where  assets  are  locally  situate  p.  297. 
requires  double  administration  to   be  taken  out  in  order  to 
reduce  them  into  possession,  double  duty  is  payable  to  the 
local  Government.     The  law  of  the  domicil  of  any  or  all  of 
the  parties  is  in  such  a  case  immaterial. 


(e)  Succession  and  LegcLcy  Duty, 

Succession  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  to  the  English  Govern-  p.  298. 
ment  in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  testator  who  dies 
domiciled  in  England ;  and  is  assessed  not  only  on  his  personal 
estate  in  England,  but  upon  all  his  personal  movable  estate, 
wherever  situate  in  fact. 

The  duty  does  not  attach  upon  annuities  or  legacies  charged  p.  299. 
on  foreign  land,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 

Succession  duty  is  payable  upon  chattels  real  situate  in  p.  299. 
England,  though  the  domicil  of  the  testator  be  foreign.     The 
personal  character  of  such  estate,  and  its  liability  to  English 
succession  duty,  is  determined  by  the  English  law  as  the  lex 
situs,  claiming  in  that  right  to  govern  immovables. 

Succession  duty  is  payable  on  personal  estate  appointed  by  p.  303. 
the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  under  a  power  of 
appointment  created  by  an  English  will  or  settlement.  [And 
see  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51),  s.  4.] 
So  also,  on  successions  to  a  settled  fund  vested  in  English  trustees, 
consisting  of  English  stocks  and  shares,  though  the  instrument 
creating  the  settlement  was  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled 
abroad.  But  not,  it  seems,  by  the  trustees  who  take  imme- 
diately under  such  a  will. 

So,  where  the  instrument  creating  the  trusts  of  the  settle-  p-  306- 
ment  is  a  deed  inter  vivos.     So,  it  seems  in  such  a  case  to  be 
sufficient  that  the  funds  should  be  vested  in  English  trustees, 
though  they  have  not  actually  been  brought  into  England. 

When  succession  duty  is  calculated  according  to  the  degree  p.  308. 
of   relationship  between  the  successor  and   the  person  from 
whom  the  succession  is  derived  upon  his  death,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  successor  is  referred  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  the 
domicil  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  succession. 
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Pabt  II.     presented.     But  the  English  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  make 

BOPEBTY.    j^  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  a  foreigner,  domiciled 

Cap.  VII.     and  resident  abroad,  who  has  never  been  in  England,  though  he 

Ba?iJtrnptcij,  ^^7  have  traded  and  contracted  debts  in  England  by  agents, 

servants,  or  partners,  and  an  order  for  service  of  a  petition 

abroad  will  therefore  not  be  made  in  such  a  oase.(a)  The 
ground  of  these  decisions  is  expressed  to  be  that  such  a 
debtor  is  not  subject  to  the  English  bankruptcy  law,  and  that 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  must  be  a  personal  act  or  default.  Where 
a  firm  carried  on  business  both  in  Paris  and  London,  two  of 
the  partners  residing  in  London  and  three  in  Paris,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  refused  to  stay  the  English  bankruptcy  on  the 
application  of  the  French  syndic  in  a  bankruptcy  in  France.(&) 
So,  under  the  older  statutes,  it  was  held  that  the  essential 
requisite  to  make  an  act  of  bankruptcy  cognisable  in  our 
Courts  was  that  it  should  have  been  committed  in  England.(c) 
In  Phillips  V.  Hunter,  just  cited,  it  was  said  that  no  foreign 
residence — i,e.,  domicil — could  exempt  an  English  subject  from 
the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  whether  such  residence 
was  temporary  or  permanent ;  but  the  question  of  nationality 
appears  now  to  be  immaterial  for  this  purpose,  much  less  weight 
being  now  given  to  it  in  such  matters  than  was  formerly  the 
case. 

Where,  however,  service  of  English  process,  whether  under 
the  Debtors'  Act,  1869,  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  is 
actually  effected  within  this  country,  the  jurisdiction  appears 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  statutes  imder  which  procedure  is 
taken.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a  foreigner  who  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England  may  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  another  foreigner  in 
respect  of  a  debt  contracted  abroad.(^)  It  was  contended  on 
behalf  of  the  bankrupt  that  though  his  transient  presence  in 
England  would  make  him  liable  to  a  common  law  action  in 
respect  of  the  debts  contracted  abroad,(«)  yet  it  did  not  render 
him  subject  to  the  service  of  a  debtor  s  summons  imder  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  for  which  the  same  jurisdiction  was  necessary 
as  in  cases  of  actual  adjudication.(/ )  Mellish,  L.J.,  however, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  transient  presence  and  the  com- 

(a)  Cooke  V.  C.  A.  Vogeler  Co.  (1901),  A.  C.  102.    Ex  parte  Blain^  Re  Sawers, 
12  Ch.  D.  522.    Ex  parte  Pearson  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  263. 

(b)  Be  Uermanos^  6  Times  Law  Rep.  271. 

(p)  Ex  parte  Smith,  Cowp.  402  ;  Iiiglis  v.  Grant,  5  T.  R.  530  ;  Xorden  v.  JanieB^ 
Dick.  533. 
(rf)  Ex  parte  Pascal,  Re  Meyer,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  D.  509. 
(0  Jackson  v.  Sjnttall,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  542. 
(/)  Ex  parte  O'Loghlen,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  406,  4I0. 
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mission  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England  were  suflScient  to     Pabt  ii. 
found  jurisdiction  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  whether  ^^^J^"^^' 
for  the  service  of  a  debtor  s  summons  simply,  or  for   petition    Cap.  vil. 
and  adjudication.     And  if  a  bankruptcy  notice,  based  on  an  ~Z    ]     I 

"  ,  ,  r     J  '  bankruptcy, 

English  judgment,  is  duly  served  upon  a  foreigner  transiently       

present  in  England,  it  is  no  sufficient  objection  that  at  the 
date  of  the  issuing  of  the  notice,  the  foreigner  had  not  yet 
come  within  the  jurisdiction.(a)  Upon  a  notice  so  served,  and 
subsequent  default,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  (apart 
from  statute)  why  the  debtor  should  not  be  afterwards 
adjudged  bankrupt;  but  by  sect.  6  (i)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883,  it  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  jurisdiction  that 
the  debtor  should  either  be  domiciled  in  England,  or  should 
have  ordinarily  resided,  or  had  a  dwelling-house,  or  place  of 
business,  in  England  within  a  year  before  the  date  of  the 
presentation  of  the  petition.  The  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a 
bankruptcy  petition,  therefore,  founded  upon  a  notice  served 
under  circumstances  like  those  In  re  Clark  (a)  will  be  confined 
to  cases  in  which  this  condition  is  satisfied.  But  a  receiving 
order  under  sect.  103  (5)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  is  not 
limited  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  made  against  a  foreigner 
who  has  been  duly  served  in  England,  although  the  condition 
of  sect.  6  (i)  as  to  domicil,  residence,  dwelling-house,  or  place 
of  business,  is  not  complied  with.(6) 

By  the  earlier  Bankruptcy  Consolidation  Act  of  1849 
(s.  277)  foreigners  who  were  traders  were  expressly  made 
subject  to  the  banking  laws,  and  under  this  and  the  older 
statutes  it  was  decided  that  foreign  residence  was  immaterial.(c) 
The  decisions  in  the  cases  of  JSx  parte  Crispin  and  JSx  parte 
Pascal /]\x&t  cited,  show  clearly  that  the  question  of  domicil 
need  not  now  be  regarded,  although  Story  seems  to  consider 
it  as  the  basis  of  the  principle  now  under  discussion.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  an  important  element  of  fact  in  considering  Foreign 
whether  an  act  of  bankruptcy  has  been  committed  within  ^^^®°^- 
46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  4  (d) :  "  If  with  intent  to  delay  or 
defeat  his  creditors  he  ...  .  departs  out  of  England,  or 
being  out  of  England  remains  out  of  England,  or  departa 
from  his  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise  absents  himself."  But 
where  a  debtor  has  a  hond  fde  foreign  residence,  though 
retaining  an  English  domicil,  it  was  held  that  he  did  not 
come  within    this   sub-section   by- merely  returning    to   and 

(a)  In  re  Clark  (1896),  2  Q.  B.  476.  (i^)  In  re  Clark  (1898),  I  Q.  B.  40. 

(c)  Alexander  v.  Vaughan^  Cowp.  398  ;  Allmi  v.  Cannon^  4  B.  &  A.  418 ;  Hso  parU 
Smith,  Cowp.  402  ;  William*  y.  ^unn^  i  Taunt.  27a 
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^Pabt  il     remaining  in  his  foreign  residence.(a)     There  must  be  some- 

'    thing  to  show  an  intention  to  delay  and  defeat  creditors.(i) 

Cap,  yii.  ii  jj^g  i)een  held  that  transient  presence  will  render  a  foreign 
Bankruptcy,  debtor  liable  to  service  of  a  bankruptcy  notice  based  on  an 
English  judgment,  although  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
notice,  the  debtor  had  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction.(c) 
Upon  a  notice  so  served,  and  default  made,  there  seems  no 
reason  in  principle  why  the  debtor  should  not  afterwards  be 
adjudged  bankrupt;  but  by  sect.  6  (i)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1883,  it  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to  adjudication  that  the 
debtor  should  either  be  domiciled,  or  should  have  ordinarily 
resided  or  had  a  place  of  business  or  dwelling-house,  in  England, 
within  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition. 
The  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition,  therefore,  founded  upon 
a  notice  served  by  means  of  transient  presence,  will  be  confined 
to  cases  in  which  this  condition  is  satisfied.  But  a  receiving 
order  under  s.  103,  sub-s.  5,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  may 
be  made  in  such  a  case,  although  the  condition  as  to  residence, 
dwelling-house  or  place  of  business  is  not  satisfied.(r^)  It  is 
obvious  that  this  distinction  turns  entirely  on  the  language  of 
the  English  statute,  and  does  not  depend  upon  principle. 
Foreign  English  Courts,  then,  will  regard  the  title  of  the  trustee  in 

judicialpro-    ^^  English  bankruptcy  to  personal  property  situate  abroad  as 
of.  complete,  but  the  question  assumes  a  slightly  different  form 

where  this  title  has  already  been  disregarded  by  a  foreign 
Court,  and  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  has  possessed  himself,  by 
foreign  judicial  process,  of  the  foreign  property.  Where  such 
creditor  is  domiciled  in  England  and  has  notice  of  the  English 
bankruptcy,  the  assignees  have  been  held  entitled  to  recover 
the  proceeds  he  had  thus  appropriated  in  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,(e)  but  appear  to  have  no  right  of  action 
against  a  foreign  garnishee,  who  has  paid  a  debt  due  to  the  bank- 
rupt estate  to  the  creditor  under  or  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  competent  jurisdiction.(/)  From  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Rosslyn  in  SUl  v.  Worsunck  Mr.  Westlake  deduces,  first, 
that  the  title  of  the  assignees  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
any  creditor  by  a  foreign  Court,  if  intimated  to  it  pendente  lite, 

(a)  Ex  parte  Branion^  25  Ch.  D.  500. 

(jf)  Bx  parte  Lamgwarthy^  3  Times  Law  R^.  544.    Cf,  Ex  parte  Gutierrez^  ii 
Ch.  D.  298  ;  In  re  Camvhell^  4  Morell,  198  (1887). 
•  (c)  Inre  Clarh  (189^,  2  Q.  B.  476. 

(d)  In  re  Clark  (2)  (1^)1  I  Q-  B-  20.    On  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  wind  up  Companies,  see  ante^  Part  i,  Cap.  v.  p.  107,  9eq, 

(e)  Hunter  v.  PotU,  4  T.  R.  182  ;  Pkillipt  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  402  ;  SUl  v.  Wore- 
toieUy  I  H.  Bl.  665  ;  Ex  parte  Seinde  Railway  Co,,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  557. 

(/)  Le  Chevalier  v.  Lynch,  DougL  170  ;  Cleve  v.  Mills,  Coclc.  1764 ;  Allen  v. 
DougUu,  3  T.  R.  125. 
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and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is  disregarded  by  it,  an  English  creditor,     pabt  ii. 
but  not  a  foreign  one,  will  be  compelled  in  an  English  court  to   ^*^^'^^- 
yield    the  proceeds    he   has    acquired  abroad  to  the  English    Cap.vii. 
assignees.(a)     The  distinction  drawn  between  an  English  and  a  Bankruptcy. 

foreign  creditor  is  clearly  one  of  nationality  in  the  authorities        

on  which  this  proposition  is  based ;  but  Mr.  Westlake,  though 
speaking  of  an  ''  Englishman  "  and  "  an  English  creditor/'  uses 
language  that  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  English  domicil 
is  or  should  be  the  distinguishing  test.  The  distinction 
between  domicil  and  nationality  was  not  so  clearly  marked  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  those  cases  were  decided, 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  now 
in  what  sense  an  English  subject  who  has  acquired  a  foreign 
domicil,  remains  subject  to  the  English  bankruptcy  law 
with  regard  to  his  acts  done  abroad,  so  as  to  be  bound  by 
an  assignment  under  it  of  the  property  of  an  English  bankrupt 
any  more  than  other  people.  If  the  creditor  was  domiciled  in 
England,  and  so  subject  to  its  laws,  the  case  would  be  very 
diiferent,  but  even  then  there  appears  no  authority  in  the  cases 
cited  for  saying  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  refund,  if  the 
foreign  Court,  after  due  notice  of  the  title  of  the  assignees,  had 
pronounced  judgment  in  his  favour.  All  that  is  said  is  that 
no  foreign  Court  that  respected  the  comity  of  nations  ought  to 
pronounce  such  a  judgment,  but  that  a  creditor  who  recovers 
in  such  a  way,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws  of 
England  nor  affected  by  them  (whatever  that  may  mean),  can 
certainly  not  be  compelled  to  refund,  if  sued  by  the  assignees. 
The  validity  of  such  a  judgment,  if  pronounced,  being  in  a 
certain  sense  in  rem,(b)  can  hardly  on  general  principles  be 
questioned,  at  any  rate  as  between  the  parties  to  it. 

Where  there  has  been  no  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
foreign  Court,  but  a  creditor  has  merely  obtained  possession,  by 
foreign  attachment  of  the  bankrupt's  property,  it  is  clear  from 
the  later  case  of  Selkrig  v.  Davis  (c)  that  whether  there  has 
been  a  formal  intimation  to  the  garnishee  or  not  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  creditor  can  take  nothing  by  such  diligence,  and  if 
he  can  be  reached  by  the  English  Court,  will  be  compelled  to 
refund.  If  he  is  neither  present  within  the  jurisdiction,  nor 
has  property  within  it,  nor  comes  before  the  English  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  to  prove  for  other  debts  due  to  him  in  excess  of 

(a)  Westlake,  §  279 ;  i  H.  Bl.  693  ;  2  H.  Bl.  405,  406,  408. 

lb)  Story,  §  592  ;  MoDaniell  v.  Hughet^  3  East.  367  ;  CammeU  v.  SeweH^  29  L.  J. 
Ex.  350. 

(e)  2  Rose,  291 ;  S.  C.  2  Dow.  230.  See  also  Boyal  Bank  of  JScatland  v.  CiUhbertf 
2  Rose,  78 ;  Smith  v.  Bucfianan,  i  East,  6. 
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Part  II.  the  value  of  what  he  has  acquired  by  the  foreign  process,(«)  it 
ROPEBTY.  jg  plain  that  he  cannot  be  reached  or  in  any  way  obliged  to 
Cap.  VII.    disgorge.     But  where  a  bankrupt  estate  is  being  administered 


Bankruptcy,  in  England,  and  the  foreign  estate  of  the  same  debtor  or  debtors 
is  also  the  subject  of  a  bankruptcy  abroad,  creditors  who  have 
received  a  dividend  under  the  foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be 
allowed  to  prove  in  the  English  bankruptcy  unless  they  bring 
in  what  they  have  received  abroad.(&)  Substantially  the  same 
rule  had  been  laid  down  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  i86i.(c) 
Nor  will  a  foreign  creditor  be  allowed  to  make  any  use  of  a 
judgment  obtained  abroad  pending  English  administration; 
though  he  will  not  be  restrained  from  proceeding  to  obtain 
such  judgment  in  his  own  country.(^)  And  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  judgment  in  rem,  based  on  and  declaring  the  existence 
of  a  prior  lien  in  the  creditor's  favour,  on  the  assets  with  which 
it  deals,  it  was  held  that  the  liquidator  in  an  English  winding- 
up  could  not  recover  the  proceeds  from  the  creditor.(e)  In  the 
case  just  cited  the  creditor  was  not  proving  in  the  English 
winding-up,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  position  would  have 
been  altered  if  he  had  been.  The  same  principle  is  illustrated 
by  ex  parte  Dohree,{f)  where  the  only  real  dispute  was  whether 
the  foreign  attachment  was  complete,  so  as  to  vest  the  property 
attached,  before  the  English  bankruptcy  or  not.  Where  the 
bankrupt  was  a  partner  in  a  firm  trading  and  having  assets 
both  in  England  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after  the  English 
bankruptcy  a  creditor  of  the  firm  attached  a  debt  due  to  the 
firm  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  held  that  the  assignees  could 
not  compel  him  to  refund  the  proceeds  thus  obtained,(^)  the 
principle  being  apparently  that  the  English  bankruptcy  could 
not  affect  the  partnership  assets  situate  abroad,  as  against  the 
foreign  creditors  and  the  foreign  partners.  The  ordinary  rule 
appHcable  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  partner  being  that  the  part- 
nership is  dissolved,  and  that  the  trustee  in  the  bankruptcy 
becomes  tenant  in  common  with. the  other  partners  of  the 
partnership  property,  who  retain  their  authority  to  deal  with 
the  business  in  order  to  wind  it  up,(A)  the  decision  of  Sir 
W.  Grant  in  the  case  just  referred  to  appears  to  have  been 

(a)  As  in  In  t€  Oriental  InlanS  Steam  Co.,  Ex  parte  Scinde  By.  Cot,  L.  R.  ^ 
Ch  KK,*J  •    ■  •' 

(b)  Banco  de  Portugal  v.  WaddsU,  ii  Ch.  D.  522  ;  S.  C.  5  App.  Oas.  161. 
la)  Mb  paHe  WiUon,  L.  B.  7  Ch.  490.  ^  ^  ^ 

OT)  InreBoyse,  Crofton  v.  Crofton,  49  L.  J.  Ch.699.  ^^  x    ^  ^  « 

{e)  Minna  Craig  Steamship  Co.  v.  Oiartered  Bank  of  India,  66  L.  J,  Q.  B.  i6a  ? 
difitinguishinfc  In  re  Oriental  Inland  Steam  Co.y  L.  R.  9  Ch.  557. 

{f\%  Ves  82 

In)  Brichoood  v.  MilUr,  3  Mer.  279  ;  ^^^1"^  T-  KnxgJU,  cited  in  Phillipit.y^ 
miter,  2  H.  Bl.  410.  (^' )  L»ndley  on  Partnerehip,  p.  1 175:  ^ 
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correct.     But  if  the  partners  in  the  foreign  firm  are  the  same    part  li. 
as  those  in  England,  and  both  firms  are  bankrupt,  a  mere  differ-     »^|^ty. 
ence  in  the  firm  name  will  not  let  in  a  double  proof.(a)  Cap.  vil. 

The  question  of  concurrent  and  competing  bankruptcies  in  Bankruptcy. 

different  countries  is  one  which  has  often  given  rise  to  difficulty.        

The  general  rule  has  been  stated  as  being  that  the  country  of  Bankruptcies, 
the  domicil  is  the  preferable  foTwra,  and  that  if  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  but  one  proceeding  in  bankruptcy,  that 
proceeding  should  be  in  the  country  of  the  domicil.(6)  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  in  a  proper  case,  where  the  bankrupt's 
doriaicil  was  foreign,  and  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  pending 
in  that  country,  an  English  bankruptcy  might  be  stayed,  though 
commenced  with  j  urisdiction.  There  is  no  instance  when  this 
has  been  done  in  fact,  though  the  possibility  of  such  a  course 
being  taken  is  assumed  by  the  language  of  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J., 
in  1%  re  Hermanos,  But  in  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  petition 
in  England  against  a  debtor  residing  (whether  domiciled  or  not 
appears  doubtful)  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  held  that  the  existence 
of  a  pending  Scotch  sequestration  is  primd  facie  a  reason  for 
refusing  to  make  an  adjudication  in  England,  though  there  was 
jurisdiction  to  do  so.(c)  If  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  such 
a  case  will  be  exercised  by  refusing  to  commence  bankruptcy 
proceedings  in  England,  there  seems  no  reason  why  in  a  proper 
case  it  should  not  be  exercised  by  discontinuing  or  staying 
English  bankruptcy  proceedings  which  have  been  already 
commenced. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Fry,  L.J.,  in  Hermaiios  Casey  that  there 
are  three  possible  views  of  the  duty  of  the  Court  on  such  an 
application.  The  first  is,  that  where  there  are  concurrent 
bankruptcies  each  forum  is  to  administer  the  assets  locally 
situarted  within  its  jurisdiction,  each  fontm  of  course  allowing 
all  the  creditors  to  prove,  but  applying  the  doctrine  of  hotch- 
pot, so  as  to  produce  so  far  as  may  be  equality.  That  each 
forum  has  jurisdiction  to  do  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  administration  on  intestacy ;  {d)  but  the 
question  would  rather  seem  to  be,  whether  the  jurisdiction 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  this  manner,  or  whether  (as  already 

{a)  Banco  de  Portv4jal  v.  WaddelU  n  Ch.  D.  522;  S.  C.  5  App.  Cas.  161. 

{h)  In  re  Hermanos^  Ex  parte  Chale  (1890),  24  Ch.  D.  640, 645,  per  Lord  Coleridge, 
C.J.,  citing  and  approving  Stein's  Case,  1  Bose,  462.  Smith  y.BvchanaJu,  i  East  6  ; 
and  ef.  Bo/rtley  v.  Hodges^  i  B.  &  S.  375.  In  re  Blithvuin,  L.  B.  2  £q.  23,  and  In 
re  Davidson' 8  Trmts,  L.  B.  15  Eq.  383. 

{c)  Ex  parte  RMnson  (1883),  22  Ch.  D.  816,  citing  Er  parte  McOulloek,  14  Ch.  D. 
716,  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  So  leave  to  serve  a  writ  in  Scotland  was 
refused  in  the  somewhat  analogous.caseiof  the  administration  of  a  trust  (Crestoelly. 
Parker^  11  Ch.  D.  601).  '  {d\  Ewing  v.  Orr-Ewing,  9  App.  Ca.  34. 
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pabt  II.     suggested)  an  English  bankruptcy  ought  not  to  be  stayed  where 
BOPEBTY.    ^j^^  forum  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil  has  already  commenced 
Cap.  VII.    similar  proceedings  for  a  like  purpose. 
Batikrwptcy.       The  second  suggested  rule  considered  by  Fry,  L.J.,  is  that 

every  other /on^m  shall  yield  to  the/or^m  of  the  domicil,  and 

that  the  forum  of  every  other  country  shall  act  only  as  accessory 
to  and  in  aid  of  the  forum  of  the  domicil — that  being  the  forum 
concursus,  to  which  all  persons  interested  in  the  administration 
of  the  estate  are  boimd  to  come.  "  No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  point  of  law  and  principle  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that 
view,  and  there  are  certainly  some  conveniences  in  it.'\a)  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  rule  has  without  qualification 
been  accepted ;  and  probably  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that, 
cceteris  parihis,  the  forum  domicilii  has  and  ought  to  have  the 
preference. 

The  third  suggested  rule,  which  would  give  priority  to  the 
forum  in  which  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  first  commenced, 
irrespective  of  domicil,  provided  that  there  were  assets  within 
its  jurisdiction,  need  not  be  seriously  considered,  as  it  has 
never  met  with  acceptance,  and  is  described  by  Fry,  LJ.,  "  as 
an  entirely  unreasonable  one." 
Effect  of  The  effect  of  an  English  bankruptcy  upon  personal  chattels 

foreUm  of  ii^Q  bankrupt  situate  abroad  .has  been  shown  above.     As  to 

^'  the  operation  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy  in  England,  the  same 
imiversal  effect  of  such  an  assignment  that  the  English  law 
claims  for  bankruptcies  declared  by  itself  is  conceded  by  it  to 
those  which  result  fix>m  the  laws  of  foreign  countries.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  settled  that  an  assignment  by  a  foreign  bankruptcy 
passes  all  the  personal  property  of  the  bankrupt  situate  in 
England,  including  choses  in  action.{b)  He  Blithman  (c)  is  per- 
haps a  little  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine.  Lord  Bomilly 
holding  that  the  question  whether  or  not  an  Australian 
insolvency  applied  to  personalty  in  England  depended  upon  the 
domicil  of  the  insolvent,  who  had  died  since  the  adjudication, 
and  that  if  his  domicil  was  English,  and  an  Australian  domicil 
had  not  been  acquired,  the  title  of  his  EngUsh  executrix  must 
prevail.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  clear  whether 
Lord  Romilly  considered  that  it  was  the  domicil  at  the  time  of 
the  adjudication  of  insolvency  or  that  at  the  time  of  the  death 
which  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  he  uses  expressions  consistent 
with  either  view,  and  mutually  contradictory,  in  his  judgment ; 

(a)  Per  Fry,  L.J.,  in  Hermanot^  CJase,  24  Ch.  D.  640,  648. 

\V\  Solomoru  v.  BotSy  I  H.  fiL  131,  n.;  Toilet  v.  Deponthisu^ibid,  132,  n. ;  Potter 
V.  Broum,  5  East,  124  ;  Ex  parte  Cridland,  3  V.  &  B.  94. 
{c)  35  Beav.  219  ;  L.  B.  2  Eq.  23. 
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but  it  is  submitted  that  as  the  English  bankrupt  law  does  not  pabt  ii. 
require  an  English  domicil  to  found  its  jurisdiction,(a)  so  it  ^^^^"^^ 
should  recognise  foreign  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies  without  cap.  vii. 
inquiring  whether  the  subject  of  them  was  or  was  not  domiciled  Bankruptcy, 

in  the  country  where  his  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  was  declared ;       

and  this  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  judgment  of  James, 
L.J.,  in  a  later  case.(5)  And  though  it  is  of  course  established 
law  that  the  personal  estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate  shall  be 
distributed  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  yet,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Australian  assignment  under  the  insolvency  in  the 
case  of  Be  Blithmaii  ought  to  have  been  held  operative  on  the 
English  property  by  English  law,  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  not  merely  by  the  Australian  statute ;  and  secondly,  if  it 
operated  at  all,  it  did  so  at  once,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
death  the  English  property  belonged  to  the  assignees  imder  the 
insolvency,  and  was  not  part  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  for 
purposes  of  succession  at  all.  Where  the  foreign  bankruptcy 
is  pending,  and  the  bankrupt,  without  having  obtained  his  dis- 
charge under  it,  is  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  a  new  petition  in 
England,  it  would  seem  on  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  between  such  a  case  and  a  case  where  both  the 
bankruptcies  are  English,  (c)  In  such  an  event  it  was  decided, 
prior  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  that  the  Court  would 
fiupport  the  title  of  the  assignees  under  the  later  bankruptcy, 
against  those  under  the  earlier  one  in  respect  of  property 
acquired  between  the  two  bankruptcies,  but  not,  of  course,  in 
respect  of  that  which  the  bankrupt  had  previously  held.(rf)  If 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  it  is  desirable  that  one  bank- 
ruptcy only  should  be  proceeded  with,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  authorities  are  in  favour  of  giving  the 
preference  to  the  forum  domiciln,(e) 

All  the  property  of  the  foreign  bankrupt  being  vested  in  his  Title  of 
assignees,  they  become  of  course  entitled  to  his  choses  in  action,  ^f^gs. 
for  which  they  may  have  to  come  to  English  courts,  and  their 
right  to  sue  there  in  their  own  names  depends  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  original  negotiability  or  liability  to  assignment 
of  the  obligation  which  it  is  sought  to  put  in  force.  If  the 
obligation  was  negotiable  or  assignable  in  its  inception,  then 
the  assignees  may  sue  in  their  own  names,(/)  the  question  not 

(a)  Suprh,  p.  321. 

{b)  In  re  J)avidtan*8  Settlement  Trwts^  L.  B.  15  Eq.  383. 

{o)  Griffith  on  Bankruptcy,  p.  94. 

{d)  Morgan  ▼.  Knight,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  168. 

{e)  Ante,  p.  325.     Be  Hermanoi,  24  Ch.  D.  640. 

(/)  Jeffrey  v.  M'Taggart,  6  M.  &  S.  126;  Wolff  y.  Oxholme,  ibid.  99. 
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pabt  II.     being  then  of  the  remedy  available,  which  is  a  matter  for  the 

Pboperty.  i^  /ori,{a)  but  of  the  nature  of  the  contract.     If,  on  the  other 

Cap.  VII.     hand,  the  chose  in  a/Aion  is  an  ordinary  .debt,  the  assignees  are 

Bankruptcy^  ^^^'  according  to  the  view  best  supported,  entitled  to  sue  on  it 

in  their  own  names.(&)     In  the  case  of  Alison  v.  Furnival(c) 

the  point  was  not  distinctly  raised.  There  the  bankrupt,  prior 
to  his  bankruptcy  and  the  appointment  of  provisional  syndics 
in  France,  had  become  the  creditor  of  the  defendant  on  a 
French  award  and  judgment,  and  the  contest  was  rather  whether 
two  of  the  syndics  were  entitled  to  sue  in  their  own  names  by 
the  law  of  France,  than  whether  the  English  law  as  to  the  non- 
assignability of  obligations  was  to  prevail.  OCallaghaii  v. 
Tho7ao7id,(d)  where  the  assignee  of  an  Irish  judgment,  made 
assignable  by  an  Irish  statute,  was  held  entitled  to  sue  in  his 
own  name,  was  not  cited,  but  the  Court  were  perhaps  entitled 
to  apply  the  principle  of  that  case,  the  debt  being  on  a  French 
judgment.  Parke,  B.,  in  his  judgment,  treated  the  plaintiffs 
not  strictly  as  assignees  of  the  creditor's  choses  in  action,  but  as 
mandatories  or  agents  for  the  creditors  under  the  French  bank- 
rupt law.  In  Smith  v.  Buchanafn  (e)  Lord  Kenyon  said  the 
EngUsh  law  so  far  gave  way  to  foreign  laws  of  bankruptcy  that 
assignees  of  bankrupts  deriving  title  under  foreign  ordinances 
were  permitted  to  sue  here  for  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt's 
estate ;  but  that  dictum,  if  it  meant  that  such  assignees  were 
entitled  to  sue  in  their  own  names,  is  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  later  cases  already  cited,(/)  and  considerable  doubt  is 
thrown  by  Story,  §  565,  on  the  decisions  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  above.  The  general  principle  that  an  obligation 
not  assignable  in  its  inception  cannot  be  sued  for  by  an  assignee, 
either  for  valuable  consideration  or  under  a  bankruptcy,  in  a 
form  which  does  not  recognise  the  ordinary  jussignment  of  choses 
in  action,  appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  rule  as  to  debts 
due  to  the  estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  which  requires  the 
personal  representative  to  perfect  his  title  according  to  the  lex 
fori,  by  taking  out  administration  in  his  own  name,  before  he 
can  recover  them  by  suit. 
ABsignabiiity  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  25,  sub-s.  6,  it  is  enacted 
action!^  *"  ^^*^  ^^7  absolute  assignment  by  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
assignor  (not  purporting  to  be  by  way  of  charge  only)  of  any 
debt  or  other  legal  chose  in  action,  of  which  express  notice  in 
writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  debtor,  trustee,  or  other 

(a)  Infrh^  chap.  x.  (h)  Wolff  v.  Oxholme,  6  M.  &  S.  92,  99. 

{c)  I  C.  M.&B.  277.  (d)  3  Taunt.  81.  («)  i  East.  6,  11. 

(/)  J^ff^ry  V.  M'TaggaH,  6  M.  &  S.  126  ;  Wolff  v.  OxUlme,  ibid,  92 ;  FoUioU  v. 
Ogden,  i  H.  Bl.  131. 
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person  from  whom  the  assignor  would  have  been  entitled  to     pabt  ii. 
receive  or  claim  such  debt  or  chose  in  action,  shall  be,  and  be    ^^^^^^^' 
deemed  to  have  been,  eflfectual  in  law  (subject  to  prior  equities)     Cap.  vii. 
to  pass  and  transfer  the  legal  right  to  such  debt  or  clwse  in  action  Bankruptcy, 

from  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  all  legal  and  other  remedies        

for  the  same.     It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  assignees 
imder  a  foreign  bankruptcy  could  now  obtain  a  clear  title  to 
sue  in  their  own  names  for  choses  in  action  of  the  bankrupt  in  ' 
England,  by  calling  upon  him  to  execute  to  them  such  a  written 
assignment  as  the  section  just  quoted  contemplates,  and  giving 
the  required  notice  to  the  garnishee.     The  distribution  of  assets 
under  a  bankruptcy  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  lei:  fori,  under 
the  authority  of  which  the  bankrupt  has  been  adjudicated  and 
distribution  ordered.      Thus,  all  questions  of  the  priority  of 
creditors  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  bankruptcy  takes  place,(a)  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  creditor's  claim  is  capable  of  proof  at  all*  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  test.(&)     And  where  double  proof  against  the  estates 
of  two  bankrupt  firms  is  not  allowed  by  English  law,  the  fact 
that  the  first  bankruptcy  imder  which  the  creditor  has  proved 
was  in  Brazil  will  not  render  his  proof  admissible  under  the 
bankruptcy  in  England.(c)     It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  in  this  case  the  bills  which  it  was  desired  to  make  the 
subject  of  the  proof  had  been  accepted  in  England,  so  that  the 
English  law  might  have  been  applied  as  that  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  was    to  be    performed.(rf)      Moreover,  a  foreign 
creditor,  residing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, who  comes  in  and  proves  his  debt  in  an  English  bank- 
ruptcy or  liquidation,  brings  himself  thereby  within  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  to  the  administration  of  the  estate, 
just  as  if  he  were  residing  within  it ;  so  that  an  order  can  be 
made  upon  him  to  restore  property  of  the  bankrupt  or  debtor 
improperly  in  his  possession.(c)     It  would  seem  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  foreign  assignee  being  present  in  England  with  assets 
in  his  hands  will  not  warrant  an  English  Court  in  assuming  to 
control  his  management  of  the  estate,  at  any  rate  unless  it  is 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  bankrupt  has  failed  to  obtain  justice 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country  where  the  bankruptcy 
took  place.(/)   .And  the  fact  that  a  creditor  in  an  administration 

{a)  Thurhim  v.  Steward,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  478  ;  Pardo  v.  Bingham,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  485. 
{US  Ex  parte  Melhourn,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64. 

{cS  Ex  parte  Ooldsmid,  7  H.  L.  C.  785  ;  S.  C.  i  De  G.  &  J.  257. 
{d)  See  judgment  of   Turner,  L.  J.,   i  De  G.  &  J.  285,  and  Don  v.  Zippma^ 
S  CI.  &  F.  I. 

{e)  Ex  parte  Robertsan,  lie  Morton,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  733. 
(/)  Sniitk  V.  Moffatt,  L.  R.  I  Eq.  397. 
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Pabt  II.     suit  has  obtained  an  advantaee  by  means  of  a  foreiim  attach- 

'   ment  upon  foreign  assets,  in  respect  of  a  debt  barred  by  the 

Cap.  TIL    English  Statute  of  Limitations,  but  not  by  the  foreign  law,  will 


Bankruptcy,  Qot  be  a  reason  why  an  English  Court  should  call  upon  him  to 

account  for  these  proceeds  or  bring  them  into  hotchpot  when 

he  is  proving  under  the  English  administration  for  another 
debt.(a)  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that,  where  the  estate 
'  of  the  same  debtor  is  being  administered  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  a  creditor  who  has  received  a  dividend  under  the  foreign 
bankruptcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  in  England  without 
bringing  in  what  he  has  received.(6) 

So  far  as  bankruptcies  in  courts  which  are  British  though 
not  English  are  concerned,  the  trustee's  power  of  reaching 
movables  within  one  of  the  sister  jurisdictions  is  reinforced  by 
s.  II 8  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  which  directs  the  officers 
of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  other  British  Courts  to  act  in 
aid  of  each  other.  An  order  has  been  made  in  England 
under  this  section  in  aid  of  the  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.(c) 

SUMMARY. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    MOVABLE    PERSONAL    ESTATE    ON    BANKBUPTCY 

OR    INSOLVENCY. 

p.  321.  To  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  is  not 

necessary  that  the  alleged  bankrupt  should  be  domiciled  in 
England.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  debt  in  respect  of  which  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  are  taken  was  contracted,  and  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  took  place,  in  England,  the  debtor  himself  being 

p.  322.  commoront  or  even  transiently  present  there.     And  it  seems 

to  be  enough  that  the  last  two  conditions  should  be  complied 
with,  though  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad.  But  there 
must  have  been  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  which  is  a 
personal  act  or  default,  and  cannot  be  committed  through  an 
agent. 

Assignment  under  an  English  bankruptcy  includes  all 
movable  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate, 
and  whatever  his  domicil. 

pp.  32^324.  The  title  of  the  trustee  is  therefore  complete  to  all  movable 
chattels  of  the  bankrupt  abroad,  including  cAoses  in  action.  But 
if  a  foreign  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  possession  of 

(a)  In  re  Bowes,  Strathmore  v.  Vane,  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53. 

{h)  Banco  de  Portugal  v.  Waddell,  ii  Ch.  D.  522 ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  5  App.  Cas. 
x6i  ;  JSx  parte  WiUon,  7  Ch.  490. 
{c)  In  re  FirbanJt,  Ex  parte  Knight,  4  MoreU,  50. 
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any  such  movables  by  a  competent  judgment  of  a  local  Court,     part  ii. 
the  title  of  the  trustee  will  not  prevail  against  him  even  in    ^»^^'"^- 
England ;  though  there  is  some  authority  for  contending  that    Cap.  vii. 
if  a  domiciled  Englishman  has  used  like  diligence,  an  English 
Court  will  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  proceeds  as  against  the 
trustee.     Nothing  less,  however,  than  a  jvdgmmb  of  a  competent 
foreign  Court  will  in  any  case  defeat  the  trustee's  title.     But  a  p.  324. 
creditor  who  has  received  a  dividend  under  a  foreign  bank- 
ruptcy will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  against  the  estate  of  the 
same   debtor   in  England  without  bringing  in  what  he  has 
received. 

Assignment  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy  to  foreign  assignees  pp.  326, 327. 
extends  to  all  the  movable  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt  in 
England,  including  choses  in  auction.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
that  if  the  bankrupt*s  domicil  be  English  the  title  of  his 
foreign  assignees  will  prevail  against  that  of  his  personal 
representative  on  his  death. 

The  right  of  the  foreign  assignees  to  sue  in  England  for  a  p-  327- 
debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  conferred  by  an  ordinary  English  assignment  of  the  debt. 

Priorities  of  creditors  and  all  other  questions  of  proof  and  P-  329- 
distribution  under  a  bankruptcy  will  be  governed  by  the  lex 
fori;  which  will  deal  with  creditors  who  have  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  coming  before  the  Court  with  regard  to  their 
domicil. 

(v.)  Alienation  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Jfarrio^e.— Assignments 
The  last  species  of  assignment  by  which  personal  property  is  t^^damieiiu. 
transferred  is  that  universal  assignment  which  results  from  the 
marriage  of  the  owner  when  a  woman,  and  is  absolutely 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil — i.e.,  the 
domicil  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.  Story  cites  for  this  the  words  of  Lord  Meadowbank 
in  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Cuthbert  (a) :  "  When  a  lady  of 
fortime  having  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Scotland,  or  stock  in 
the  banks  of  public  companies  there,  marries  in  London,  the 
whole  property  is  ipso  jure  her  husband's.  It  is  assigned  to 
him.  The  legal  assignment  of  a  marriage  operates  without 
regard  to  territory  all  the  world  over."  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  language  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  lex  loci  celebra* 
tionis  as  to  the  lex  domicilii,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  learned  judge  was  confounding  the  two  laws,  the  case  before 
him  being  that  of  an   English    adjudication  of  bankruptcy 

{a)  I  Bose,  App.  481. 
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Pabt  il    against  a  firm  carrying  on  business  both  in  Edinburgh  and 

^*^*''  in  London,  and  whose  domicil  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  was 

Cap.  til    considered  as  being  in  both  countries  equally.     The  principle 

AMigmmemtJi    ^^  ^^  ^^  domicilii,  however,  is  regarded  by  all  writers  as  firmly 

4fii  nuirriage.  established  :(a)  and  has  been  recently  recognised  in  the  case  of 

LouMthta  V.  LrrwAdanj^f)  where,  though  the  Court  of  Appeal 

differed  as  to  the  true  domicil  of  the  husband  at  the  date  of  the 

marriage,  they  agreed  that  the  law  of  that  domicil  must  preyaiL 

In  this  special  case,  it  was  applied  so  as  to  render  null  and 

Toid  a  pre-nuptial  will  executed  by  the  woman,  a  Frenchwoman, 

according  to  French  law.     The  peculiar  provision  of  English 

law   which   regards   all   wiUs   as   revoked   by   marriage,  was 

considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  belonging  to  the  law 

matrimonial,  rather  than  to  the  law  testamentary. 

The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  also  that  which  is 
strictly  applicable  to  marriage  settlements  of  personal  property 
as  between  husband  and  wife,  yet  this  statement  is  not  to  be 
accepted  without  qualification.  The  intention  of  the  parties 
may  be  so  manifestly  in  favour  of  applying  some  other  law, 
that  the  lex  domicilii  cannot  be  applied  without  defeating  that 
intention.  This  was  the  case  in  Van  Grutien  v.  Digh}f,{c)  when 
a  settlement  made  in  France  on  a  marriage  between  a  domiciled 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishwoman  (apparently)  domiciled  in 
France,  relating  to  property  in  England  and  with  English 
trustees,  was  supported,  though  invalid  by  French  law  for  want 
of  compliance  with  the  lex  loci. 

The  law  of  the  matrmionial  domicil  will  not  prevail  as 
against  creditors  when  the  husband  is  afterwards  adjudicated 
bankrupt  in  another  competent  jurisdiction,  but  the  law  there 
m  force  will  prevaiL(rf)  This  simply  foUows  from  the  general 
rule  that,  in  a  distribution  of  assets  in  a  coiicursus  of  creditors, 
the  order  of  distribution  is  a  matter  for  the  lex  fori  where  the 
distribution  takes  place,(e)  and  does  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  principle  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  regulates  the  rights  which  husband  and 
wife  acquire  in  each  other's  personal  property.  By  placing 
himself  within  the  reach  of  a  foreign  bankrupt  law,  the  husband 
in  Thurbum  v.  Steward  rendered  himself  and  his  wife  liable  to 
the  operation  of  that  law  upon  all  the  rights  that  had  become 

(a)  story,  §  423  ;  Westlake,  §  366. 

(b)  LousUrlan  r.  Laustelan,  In  re  Martin  (1900),  P.  D.  211. 

(c)  Van  Gruttenv,  Dighy^  32  L.J.  CI.  179,  31  Beav.  561  ;  cf,  Mditz  v.  O'Hagan 
(1900),  2  Ch.  87.  Ab  to  the  effect  of  a  post-nuptial  change  of  domicil,  see  infrd^ 
p.  337.    De  XicoU  V.  Curlier  (1900),  App.  Ca.  21.    Zaakley  v.  Sag,  4  Paton,  581. 

{d)  Thurbum  v.  Steward,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  478. 
[e)  Per  Lord  Cairns,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  513. 
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vested  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.     The  reverse  case     Pabt  ii. 
occurred  in  Ex  parte  Melhoum,(a)  where  the  matrimonial  domicil      ^Qp^bty. 
was  foreign,  and  the  bankruptcy  occurred  in  England.     On  the     Cap.  vii. 
same  principle  that  was  the  ground  of  the  decision  in  Thurbum  j^ggignvimts 
V.  Steward,  the  wife  was  allowed  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  an  m^irnage. 
following  the  English  law,  to  prove  for  a  sum  agreed  to  be 
settled  upon  her,  though  the  law  of  Batavia,  where  the  parties 
were  domiciled  and  the  settlement  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  rendered  the  contract  of  settlement  invahd,  as 
against  creditors,  for  want  of  registration.     Nor  is  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil  necessarily  that  which  regulates  the 
interpretation   and    construction   of    settlements   of    personal 
property  made  on  marriage.      In  interpreting  ambiguous  or 
technical  expressions,  the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  an  element 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,(5)  but  where  there 
is  no  expression  of  a  contrary  intention,  a  marriage  settlement, 
like  an  ordinary  contract,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
law  of  the  coimtry  where  it  is  executed.(c)     In  the  words  of 
Story,  the  general  rule  is  in  no  case  more  firmly  adhered  to 
than  in  cases  of  nuptial  contracts  and  settlements — that  written  Conflict 
agreements  are  to  be  construed  and  enforced  according  to  the  lod  and  l4» 
lex  loci  contractu8.(d)     In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  the  place  domicilii. 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  also  that  where  the  settlement  is 
executed,  and  a  conflict  between  the  two  laws  does  not  arise. 
Westlake  says,  on  the  same  subject,  that  while  the  external 
and  formal  requisites  depend  generally  on  the  place  of  celebra- 
tion, the  interpretation  generally,  and  the  legality  and  operation 
always,  depend  upon  the  domicil.(e)     In  Anstruther  v.  Adair  (/) 
the  domicil  of  the  parties  was  Scotch,  and  an  ante-nuptial 
contract,  affecting  the  personalty  which  was  the  subject-matter 
of  the  suit,  had  been  entered  into  in  Scotland.     In  holding 
that  the  contract  must  be  governed  by  the  Scotch  law,  Lord 
Brougham  said  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  law  was  adopted 
as  being  lex  domicilii  or  lex  loci  contractus,  but  rested  his  judgment 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  would  be 
defeated  if  the  Scotch  law  was  not  followed.     The  intention  of 
the  parties  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  governing  principle,  if  it  can 
be  ascertained,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  law  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  or  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is 

(a)  L.  B.  6  Ch.  64.  {b)  Lansdown  v.  Lantdown^  2  Bligh,  60.  87* 

\c)  HolvMM  ▼.  Holme9^  i  Buss,  k  My.  660 ;  Lamdown  v.  Lansdoton,  2  Bligh.  60 ; 
Trimbey  v.  Vignier,  i  Bing.  N.  C,  151,  and  t»/rd,  chap.  viii.  (ii.) 

{d)  Story,  §  276.  .      («)  Westlake,  §  371. 

(/)  2'My.  &K.513.  6ee  Warrendery,  Warr^nd^r,  2  CI.  k  F.  468  ;  Hawer  v. 
Shute,  I  Anstr.  63.  .  -    .  / 
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Past  II.  entered  into,  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  contract- 
^  '  ing  parties.  And  though  Westlake,  in  the  passage  quoted. 
Cap.  yii.  refers  the  interpretation  of  marriage  contracts  to  the  law  of  the 
Anifrnmejus  domicil,  he  elsewhere  expresses  a  view  more  consistent  with 
tm  marriage,  that  taken  by  Story,  when  treating  of  the  interpretation  and 
construction  of  contracts  generally.(a)  Fouhtrt  t.  Turst,{b) 
again,  was  a  case  where  the  place  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  was  also  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  executed,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
decision  to  support  either  law  at  expense  of  the  other.  A 
different  state  of  things  existed  in  Duncan  t.  Cannan,(e)  but 
there  the  marriage  contract,  though  prepared  and  signed  in 
England,  was  in  the  Scotch  form,  so  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  be  governed  by  the  Scotch  law  was  clearly  indicated. 
And  as  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  in  giving  judgment, 
attached  as  much  weight  to  this  fact  as  to  the  domicil  of 
the  husband,  it  is  hardly  an  authority  for  the  law  of  the 
doqiicil  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  place  of  the  contract  in  cases 
where  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  latter  law  are  adopted.  In 
£gte  Y.  Smyth  (d)  the  marriage  contract  was  executed,  and  the 
marriage  celebrated,  in  France,  and  the  validity  of  the  former 
by  its  terms  depended  upon  that  of  the  latter.  The  parties 
were  English  by  nationality,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  the  English  Embassy.  Lord  Romilly  in  effect  held,  that 
whether  this  was  a  good  marriage  or  not  by  the  law  of  France, 
it  was  good  in  an  English  Court,  and  that  the  contract  (to  that 
extent)  must  be  construed  by  English  rules.  But  as  to  the 
general  rights  of  the  parties,  he  held  that  the  French  law  must 
prevail,  and  that  the  contract  must  be  expounded  by  it,  in 
order  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  might  be  carried  into 
effect.  Of  the  matrimonial  domicil  nothing  is  said  in  the 
judgment,  except  that  the  fact  of  the  parties  being  resident  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  was  imma- 
terial, and  Westlake  says  of  this  case  that  the  domicil  was 
really  French,  and  the  contract  interpreted  by  French  law. 
So  far  as  this  is  true  it  is  obvious  that  the  case  is  not  an 
authority  for  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  place  of  the  execution  of  the  contracts.  In 
OuepratU  v.  Young  (e)  the  law  of  France,  which  was  the 
domicil  of  the  husband  and  the  locus  celebrationis,  was  expressly 
adopted  by  the  nuptial  contract 

(a)  Westlake,  §  i88.  {h)  Free  Ch.  207 ;  i  Bro.  P.  C.  3S. 

{e)  18  Beay.  128  ;  7  De  G.  M.  k  G.  78. 

id)  18  Beav.  112.  (<*)  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  217. 
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The  dictum  just  cited,    to    the    effect    that     the   legality     PabtII. 

and  operation  of  marriage  contracts  depend  always  upon  the       

law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  cannot  now  be  accepted  Cap.  vii. 
in  its  entirety,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  a  settlement  j^ggignm^nu 
made  in  England  in  a  case  where  the  domicil  of  the  on  marriage. 
husband  only  is  foreign.  In  such  a  case  it  would  seem  that  x^  domicilii 
an  English  Court  will  be  indisposed  to  allow  the  subsequent  —-ousted  by 
operation  of  the  settlement  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  act  ^^^®®™ 
of  foreign  law,  though  that  law  belongs  to  the  matrimonial 
domicil.  Thus,  where  a  settlement  had  been  made  in  England 
on  a  marriage  between  a  domiciled  Turkish  subject  and  an 
English  lady,  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  husband's  re- 
presentations that  he  would  reside  in  England,  a  divorce  in 
Turkey  was  disregarded,  the  effect  of  which  by  Turkish  law 
was  to  annul  the  settlement,  but  which  had  in  fact  been  pro- 
nounced without  notice  to  the  wife  or  the  other  persons 
interested  under  the  settlement.(a)  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  Hall,  V.C.,  in  that  case  expressly  decided  against 
the  law  of  the  domicil,  inasmuch  as  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  that  the  husband  represented  to  the  wife  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage  that  he  intended  to  leave  Turkey  and  come 
to  reside  as  a  domiciled  Englishman,  whether  that  was  in  reality 
his  intention  or  not.  It  was  apparently  assumed  that  this  fact 
was  sufficient  to  oust  the  law  of  the  husband's  actual  domicil 
altogether,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  rights  of  the 
parties  claiming  under  the  settlement  must  be  recognised  and 
dealt  with  according  to  English  law,  by  which  the  contract, 
being  English,  was  admittedly  to  be  expounded.  Regarding 
the  contract  as  English,  it  was  further  said  that  a  Turkish 
Court  could  not  make  void  an  English  settlement  in  the 
absence  of  parties  taking  benefits  under  it.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  Vice-Chancellor  intended  by  the  expression 
"  an  English  settlement "  a  contract  that  had  been  made  in 
England,  and  nothing  more,  or  a  contract  that  had  been  made 
in  England  by  a  person  who  announced  at  the  same  time  his 
intention  of  taking  an  English  domicil ;  but  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  matrimonial  domicil  remained  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Turkish  throughout,  the  decision  is  an  authority 
to  show  that  the  law  of  that  domicil  is  not  allowed  absolutely 
to  control  a  settlement  made  in  England.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
way  of  indicating  the  principle  involved  is  that  taken  by  Lord 
Romilly  in  an  earlier  case ;  (b)    where  it  was  said,  that  if  a 


{a) 


Collii  V.  Hector y  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334,  340. 
Van  Orutten  v,  Dfffby^  31  Beav.  561.  . 
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PabtII.     foreigner  and  an   Englishwoman    make   an   express   contract 
BOPEBTY.   pj.^yiQug  iQ  marriage,  and  if  on  the  faith  of  that  contract  the 
Cap.  VII.    marriage  afterwards  takes  place,  and  if  the  contract  relates  to 
A$9ignmenu  the  regulation  of  property  within  the  jurisdiction  and  subject 
on  marriage,  ^^  ^j^^  lo^vf^  of  this  coimtry,  in  such  a  case  an  English  Court 
will  administer  the  law  on  the  subject  as  if  the  whole  matter 
were  to  be  regulated  by  English  law.     So  where  an  English- 
woman married    an    Italian,   and    a  marriage  settlement  was 
executed  in  English  form,  dealing  with  English  property,  which 
would    have   been  wholly  inoperative  by  Italian  law,  it  was 
held  that  the  parties  intended  that  their  contract  should  be 
regulated  by  English  law,  and  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil  should  be  excluded.(a) 

The  true  test  in  all  such  cases  appears  to  be  one  of  inten- 
tion. In  Van  GnUteti  v.  Dighy,  Lord  Romilly,  while  admitting 
that  foreigners — i.e.,  persons  domiciled  abroad — may  enter 
into  contracts  in  England  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the 
law  of  their  own  country,  held  that  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
in  the  particular  marriage  settlement  then  under  his  con- 
sideration was,  that  the  subject-matter  of  it  was  to  be  regulated 
by  English  laws.  So  in  CoUis  v.  Hector  the  circumstance  that 
the  marriage  had  been  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  a  repre- 
sentation by  the  husband,  that  he  intended  forthwith  to 
change  his  domicil  from  Turkey  to  England,  was  considered 
as  clearly  showing  that  the  law  of  England  was  the  proper 
one  to  regulate  its  effect,  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  was 
expected  to  do  so.  The  earlier  case  of  Waits  v.  ShrimptonQi) 
is  less  clearly  indicative  of  regard  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  plainly  from  the  judg- 
ment whether  the  funds  which  were  the  subject-matter  of  the 
litigation  were  or  were  not  comprised  in  the  settlement,  and 
that  very  question  was  disputed  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
The  husband's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  French, 
and  the  settlement  was  made  in  England,  both  the  contracting 
parties  being  English  by  nationality,  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances it  was  held  by  Lord  Romilly  that  the  contract  was 
English,  and  to  be  regulated  by  English  law.  So  far  as  it 
related  to  property  in  England,  there  was  no  doubt  the  same 
reason  for  appealing  to  the  English  law  that  existed  in  Van 
Grviten  v*  Digby. 

When  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  (which  the 
wife  acquired  by  marriage  during  inCuicy)  a  woman  was  re- 
garded as  without  power  of  affirming  or  ratifying  a  pre-nuptial 

(a)  In  re  Banket  (1902},  2  Ch.  333.  {h)  21  Beav.  97. 
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contract  for  a  settlement,  it  was  held  that  she  was  entitled  to     pabt  ii. 

repudiate  it,  although  by  English  law  it  would  have  been  too  ^*^™*'r^' 

late  for  her  to  do  so.(a)     It  was  assumed  that  the  wife's  power    Cap.  vii. 

of  affirming  or  repudiating  the  contract  depended  upon  the  Amgnmenu 

law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and  the   question  seems   to  ^  Marriage, 

have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  capacity  of  the  woman.    The 

lex  domicilii  was  unquestionably  the  right  governing  law ;  but 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  question  of  capacity, 

in  the  strict  sense,  involved.      It  must  be  assumed  that  the 

parties  to  the  pre-nuptial  contract  intended  that  their  powers 

of  repudiating  or  ratifying  it  after  marriage  should  be  governed 

by  the  law  which  regulated  all  their  other  post-nuptial  powers 

and    obligations — i,e,,   the  law   of   the  matrimonial    domicil. 

The  case  seems  therefore  to  fall  rather  within  the  category  of 

those  in  which  the  construction  and  incidents  of  contracts 

Are  referred   to  the  law  indicated   by  the   intention  of  the 

parties.(J) 

It  has  been  hitherto  assumed  that  the  matrimonial  domicil  Matrimonial 
at  the  date  of  the  marriage  remains  unaltered ;  but  the  pos-  effwt*ojr" 
sibility  of  its  change  must  also  be  considered.  It  is  obvious  change  in,  on 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the  husband  to  pr^J^^'*  ^ 
alter  the  matrimonial  domicil  for  any  other  he  may  select, 
such  an  alteration  ought  not  to  affect  any  rights  of  the  wife 
actually  vested  in  her  by  pre-nuptial  contract.  Where  a 
written  settlement  has  been  entered  into  on  the  marriage,  it 
has  never  been  contended  that  the  rights  created  by  it  could 
be  affected  by  a  subsequent  change  of  domicil :  but  in  LasMey 
V.  Sog^{e)  it  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon  that  where  a  domiciled 
Englishman  acquired  a  Scotch  domicil  after  his  marriage  in 
England  (without  a  settlement),  the  distribution  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  was  governed  by  Scotch  law,  and  that  his  wife 
(who  predeceased  him)  was  entitled  to  her  share.  It  must 
be  noted  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  had  by  their  marriage 
acquired  any  rights  in  the  property  of  the  other,  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  property  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
his  then  domicil  or  not  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  ques- 
tion could  be  answered  in  any  way  but  one,  but  some  expres- 
sions used  by  Lord  Eldon  in  giving  judgment  have  .been  used 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  rights  acquired  by  a  French 
wife  of   "  commAiiiaiUi  des  Hens "  were  lost  by  the  subsequent 


{a)  Vidity  v.  O'Uagan  (1900),  2  Ch.  87  ;  69  L.  J.  Ch.  507.    See  anU^  p.  76. 
h)  Infrh^  Ft.  IIL,  chap.  viii.  p.  393,  tq, ;  and  see  In  re  Bankeg  (1902),  2  Ch.  333, 342. 
e)  4  Paton,  581 ;  S.  C.  i  Rob.  6c.  App.  Ca.  24. 

Y 
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Part  II.     acquisition   by  the  husband  of  an   English  domicil.(a)      The 

OPEBTY.  g^^g^  Qf  Lords,  in  the  case  cited,  held  that  the  rights  of  the 

Cap.  VII.    '^ife,  acquired  by  marriage  when  the  domicil  was  French,  were 

AMignmenu  ^ot  affected   bj  the  acquisition  of  an  English  domicil  after- 

on  marriage,  wards,  on  the  ground  that  French  spouses,  marrying  without 

a  written  settlement,  impliedly  contract  for  a  communauU  des 

bie7i8  under   the  French  code.      It  does  not  appear  that  the 

correctness  of  Lashley  y.  Hog  is  affected  by  this  decision.     The 

argument  that  English  spouses  similarly  enter  into  an  implied 

contract  that  their  property  shall  be  regulated  by  English  law, 

has  no  doubt  some  plausibility.     The  distinction  appears  to  be 

that  in  the  case  of  an  English  marriage,  the  distribution  of  the 

property  on  the  husband's  death  depends  upon  the  fact  whether 

or  not  he  dies  intestate,  which  is  in  his  own  power.     The  wife 

therefore  acquires  no  vested  rights  in  his  property  by  marriage, 

and  does  not  contract  for  any.     Consequently,  there  seems  to> 

be  no  reason  why  at  his  death,  the  law  of  his  domicil  should 

not  regulate  the  succession. 

It  is  probably  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  law  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil  on  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  marriage, 
that  those  decisions  are  really  founded,  which  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  capacity  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  contract  as  to 
property  to  the  lex  domicilii,  in  preference  to  the  lex  loci.{by 
The  question  of  capacity  to  contract,  however,  will  be  found 
at  some  length  under  that  heading.(c) 


SUMMARY. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF   PERSONAL   PROPERTY   ON    MARRIAGE. 

p.  335-  Where  no  marriage  contract  or  settlement  is  entered  into,  the 

rights  of  the  parties  in  and  to  each  other's  goods  are  absolutely 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  husband  at  the  time 
the  marriage  takes  place. 

PP-  335-337.  When  there  is  such  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  the 
law  of  the  domicil  is  primd  fade  that  which  regulates  its- 
validity  and  interpretation;  but  whether  or  not  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  executed  is  that  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil,  the  governing  law  appears  to  be  that  of  the  place 
which  must  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  intention  and 
contemplation  of  the  parties,  either  as  their  intended  future 

{a)  De  yieols  v.  Curlier  (1900),  App.  Ca.  21. 

{h)  Cuoke'i  Trusts^  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637  ;  GHfj}er  v.  Cooper,  13  App.  Gas.  88,  108. 

(c)  Infra,  chap.  viii. 
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residence,  or  as  the  locus  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  settle-     Pabt  ii. 
ment.  Pbopkbty. 

Even  where  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  proper  governing  cap.vii. 
law,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  having  been  celebrated,  ^7335! 
and  the  contract  entered  into,  in  the  country  of  the  domicil, 
yet  the  rights  created  by  it  will  not  prevail  against  a  subse- 
quent bankruptcy  of  the  husband  in  a  competent  foreign  court, 
inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  assets  in  a  concursus  of  creditors 
is  governed  by  the  lex  fori  alone. 

Rights  in  property  once  given  to  the  wife,  either  by  express  p.  337. 
or  implied  contract  on  the  marriage,  will  not  be  taken  away 
or  affected  by  a  subsequent  change  of  the  matrimonial  domicil. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WILLS  ACT,  1861. 
24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  114. 

An  Act  to  ametid  ths  Law  vnih  Respect  to  Wills  of  Personal  Estate 

mjode  hy  British  Subjects. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  moet  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  will  and  other  testamentary  instrument  made  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domidl 
of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the  same  or  at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  death)  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate, 
and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  made  according  to  the 
forms  required  either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  was 
made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was  domiciled 
when  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  he' had  his  domicil  of  origin. 

2.  Every  will  and  other  testamentary  instrument  made  within  the 
United  Kingdom  by  any  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domicil 
of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the  same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  death)  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed, 
and  shall  be  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate,  and  in  Scot- 
land to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  executed  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  same  is  made. 

3.  No  will  or  other  testamentary  instrument  shall  be  held  to  be 
revoked  or  to  have  become  invalid,  nor  shall  the  construction  thereof 
be  altered,  by  reason  of  any  subsequent  change  of  domicil  of  the  person 
making  the  same. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  invalidate  any  will  or  other 
testamentary  instrument  as  regards  personal  estate  which  would  have 
been  valid  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  except  as  such  will  or  other 
testamentary  instrument  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by  any  subsequent 
will  or  testamentary  instrument  made  valid  by  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act  shall  extend  only  to  wills  and  other  testamentaxyinstru- 
mentfl  made  by  persons  who  die  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
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PAET   ni.— ACTS. 


CHAPTER  VIIL  pabtIIL 

Acts. 
CONTRACTS.  CapTvIII. 


Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  contracts  entered  into  in 
the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  relate  more  or 
less  directly  to  property,  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  has  been 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages,  while  speaking 
of  the  operation  of  local  and  foreign  laws  upon  movable  and 
immovable  property,  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the  relation 
to  the  same  laws  of  the  contracts  by  which  such  property  is 
dealt  with,  and  to  show  that  the  operation  of  those  contracts 
is  often  modified  and  governed  by  the  effect  of  the  lex  situs 
upon  the  subject-matter  with  which  they  are  concerned.  The 
necessity  of  treating  of  the  rights  and  capacities  of  persons 
has  similarly  given  rise  to  a  discussion,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  premature,  of  the  effect  which  such  strictly  personal 
qualifications  have  upon  the  contracts  into  which  the  persons 
enter.  It  is  nevertheless  possible,  theoretically  speaking,  to 
consider  the  subject  of  contracts  by  itself,  al^tracting  them 
in  theory  from  the  persons  who  make  them  and  the  property 
which  they  concern.  In  practice  it  will  no  doubt  frequently 
be  foimd  that  the  law  of  persons,  and  the  law  of  property, 
arise  either  singly  or  together  to  compete  with  the  law  of 
contracts  for  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  particular  case 
which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
is  not  confined  to  private  international  jurisprudence,  and 
occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  the  investigation  of  ordinary 
municipal  law.  But  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  that  just  as, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  English  law  to  regulate 
things  and  persons,  it  was  not  practicable  to  escape  entirely 
from  its  operation  upon  contracts,  so  in  the  discussion  of  con- 
tract, it  will  be  impossible  uniformly  to  ignore  the  law  of 
persons  and  things. 

In  considering  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  English  law  over 
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pabt  III.    contracts,  and  the  extent  of  its  right  to  determine  and  define 

^^'       those  which  come  before  it,  the   following   factors   must   be 

Cap.  VIII.   regarded  as  important :  (L)  The  place  where  the  contract  was 

Ckmtracts—  ^^^-dc,  or  the  locvs  contractus  celebrationis;  (ii)  the  place  where 

Jurisdiction,  the  Contract  is  to  be  or  was  to  be  performed,  or  the  locus  solu- 

tionis;  (iii.)  the  situs,  or  situation  of  the  property  which  it  is 

intended  by  the  contracting  parties  to  afiect ;  (iv.)  the  stains 

of  the  contracting  parties  themselves ;  and  (v.)  the  operation 

of  the  lex  fori  upon  the  remedy  which  the  litigants  seek  to 

obtain  from  the  English  Court.     The  questions  of  situs  rei  and 

status  perso7UB  have  already  been  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject 

of  remedies  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  Procedure  ;{a)  but 

it  will  not  be  practicable  to  keep  the  consideration  of  contract  law 

as  a  whole  entirely  distinct  from  these  last-mentioned  branches 

of  the  subject.     It  is  proposed  to  treat  here  of  contracts  from 

their  inception  to  their  enforcement  according  to  the  natural 

order  in  which  the  dij^culties  arising  from  the  subject  present 

themselves. 

(L)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Contracts. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  questions  of  jurisdiction 
which  are  peculiar  to  Roman  jurisprudence  and  to  the  systems 
of  those  countries  which  are  derived  from  the  civil  law.  The 
distinctions  between  the  forum  rei,  the  forum  domicilii,  the  forum 
actoris,  the  forum  rei  sitce,  the  forum  rei  gestce,  and  the  forum 
rei  solvendoc  are  of  little  practical  importance  to  the  English 
lawyer,(&)  whose  object  is  to  inquire  simply  how  far  the 
statutory  and  common  law  powers  of  his  own  Courts  extend, 
and  over  what  matters  they  will  assume  and  maintain  juris- 
diction. 

The  jurisdiction  which  entitles  the  tribimals  of  any  State  to 
pronoimce  judgment  in  personam,  arises  from  its  sovereign  terri- 
torial power.  **  Extra  territorium  jus  dicenti  imjpune  non  paretur*' 
The  subjects  of  a  State,  bound  to  it  by  the  tie  of  allegiance, 
are  in  a  special  and  theoretical  sense  imder  the  control  of  their 
lawful  Sovereign  wherever  they  go.  This  is  illustrated  in 
English  law  by  the  practice  of  serving  a  writ  upon  a  British 
subject  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  notice  of  the  writ  only 
upon  a  foreigner.  But  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  contracts 
between  individuals,  the  State  does  not  ordinarily  look  to 
their  nationality  as  a  test  of  its  competence.     It  looks  rather 

(a)  Infrk^  chap.  z. 

(ft)  They  may  be  found  discussed  in  Story,  §§  532-538  ;  Westlake,  p.  89,  p.  104  ; 
J.  Voet,  Pandect.,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  §  77i  «^- 
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to  see  if  it  is  competent  in  fact  to  entertain  the  suit,  and    pabt  hi. 
enforce  its  own  decree.     "Territorial  jurisdiction,"  says  Lord       ^^' 
Selbome,  "  attaches  (with  special  exceptions)  upon  all  persons    Cap.  viii. 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  resident  within  the  territory   cbntraeu-- 
while  they  are  within  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  them  after  Jurisdiction. 
they  have  withdrawn  fipomit,  and  when  they  are  living  in 
another  independent   country.     It  exists  always  as  to  land 
within  the  territory,  and  it  may  be  exercised  over  movables 
within  the  territory ;  and  in  questions  of  status  or  succession 
governed  by  domicil,  it  may  exist  as  to  persons  domiciled,  or 
who  when   living  were  domiciled  withm  the   territory  .  .  . 
but  no  territorial  legislation  can  give  jurisdiction,  which  any 
foreign  State  ought  to  recognise,  against  foreigners  who  owe 
no  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  Power  which  legislates."(a) 

The  element  of  the  English  Common  Law,  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  prevented  these  questions  from  ever  arising  in  its 
administration,  was  the  technical  rule  of  ventie,  which  divided  Rules  of 
all  actions  into  two  exhaustive  classes,  local  and  transitory.  '*^^^' 
Local  actions  were  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  soil, 
which  it  was  always  necessary  to  bring  in  the  coimtry  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose,  and  the  distinction  arose  in  the 
following  way.  By  the  old  Common  Law  the  jurors  were  to 
be  summoned  from  the  particular  place  or  neighbourhood 
(mcinetum,  visne)  where  the  facts  happened,  it  being  then 
thought  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  cognisant  of 
their  own  knowledge,(6)  apart  from  the  evidence,  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sheriff  in  executing  the  writ  of  venire  facias,  that 
the  pleadings  should  show  what  the  place  or  neighbourhood 
was,(c)  and  the  term  "laying  the  venue"  was  given  to  the 
required  allegation.  But  in  course  of  time  the  jury  began  to 
be  summoned  no  longer  as  witnesses,  but  as  judges,  to  receive 
the  facts  from  the  testimony  of  others  judicially  examined 
before  them,((2)  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  summoned 
from  the  vidnetum  where  the  facts  occurred — ^in  other  words, 
the  necessity  for  that  reason  of  the  vernie  being  truly  laid — 
ceased.  It  was  from  this  time  that  the  distinction  between 
local  and  transitory  actions  began ;  the  former  including  all 
matters  necessarily  involving  the  idea  of  a  certain  place  or 
part  of  the  soil,  the  latter  those  which  affected  the  person,  or 

(a)  Sirdar  Singh  v.  Itajah  of  Feridkote  (1894),  A.  C.  670,  683. 

(b)  Co.  Litt  by  Harg.  125  a,  n.  (i). 

(c)  Uderton  v.  Ilderton,  2  H.  Bl.  161  ;  Co.  Litt  125  a,  b. 
(a)  Stephen  on  Pleading,  7th  ed.  p.  235. 
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Fast  III.    the  moTables  which  follow  the  person,  and  which  might  these- 
^^'       fore  have  happened  anywhere.     With  regard  to  local  actiooa, 
Cap.  VIII.    it  was  held  that  if  the  vejiue  alleged  in  the  margin  of   the 
fJtmtraeu--^  pleadings    was    mitroly   laid — i^    if    on    trial    the    action 
JvrjMdiet'um.  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  soil  of  some  place  outside 
the  county  of  the  venue  as  laid — the  variance  was  fatal,  and 
the  plaintiff  failed.     If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  £act8  of  the 
action  were  transitory — 1>.,  such  as  might  have  occurred  any- 
where— ^the  fact  that  the  renue^  as  laid,  was  not  the  place 
where    they   were   actually   proved   to   have  happened,    was 
immaterial.(a)     The  consequence  was  that  any  contract,  not 
directly  connected  with  the  soil,  could  be  sued  on  in  an  English 
court  without  regard  to  the  place  where  it  arose  or  was  to  be 
performed,  if  the  defendant  could  be  only  rendered  amenable 
to  the  Court's  process,  and  service  could  be  effected  upon  him 
according  to  its  regulations. 

The  former  practice  of  the  Common  Law  and  Chancery 
Courts  differed  in  several  essential  points.     At  common  law 
personal  service  within  the  realm  was  necessary  until   1852. 
Effect  of        The   Common  Law  Procedure   Act  of   that  year   permitted 
Procedure      service   abroad   (except   in   Scotland   or   Lreland)   in  actions 
^^-  against  both  British  subjects  (s.  18)  and  foreigners  (6)  (s.  19), 

when  there  was  a  cause  of  action  which  arose  within  the 
jurisdiction,  or  in  respect  of  the  breach  of  a  contract  made 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Court  or  a  judge,  on  being 
satisfied  by  affidavit  of  these  facts,  and  that  reasonable  efforts 
were  made  to  effect  service  of  the  writ,  which  had  come  to 
the  defendant's  knowledge,  were  empowered  to  dispense  with 
service  aItogether.((;)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  limitation  con- 
fining this  statutory  power  to  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
cause  of  action  which  arose  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  in 
respect  of  a  breach  of  a  contract  made  within  the  jurisdio- 
tion,  may  be  construed  in  two  ways:  first,  as  confining  the 
statutory  power  in  respect  of  actions  on  contract  to  cases 
where  the  contract  was  made  within  the  jurisdiction;  and 
secondly,  as  including  cases  where  the  contract  was  made 
abroad,  but  the  breach  took  place  in  England — this  second 
construction  regarding  the  breach  of  a  contract  as  a  *' cause 
of  action  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  limita- 
tion.    Upon  this  question  the  Courts  at  Westminster  at  first 

(a)  Mostyn  v.  Fdbrigtui,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  607,  and  cases  cited  in  note.  So  for  torts  to 
realty  abroad,  no  action  lay  in  England  ;  secMy  as  to  personal  wrongs.  Skinner  v. 
Eeut  India  Oo.j  cited  in  Cowper,  167,  168. 

(ft)  Foreigners  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  might  be  served  there,  though 
British  subjects  were  exempt :  Day*s  C.  L.  P.  Acts,  p.  58,  n. 

(0)  Binet  v.  Pic&t,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  244. 
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held  divided  views ;  the  Queen's  Bench  adhering  to  the  view    Pabt  hi. 
that  it  was  insujficient  that   the  breach  of  a  contract  should         ^^' 
take  place  within  the  jurisdiction,  if  the  contract  itself  was    Cap.  viil. 
made   abroad,(a)   while  the  Courts    of   Common  Pleas   and   contraeti^ 
Exchequer  acted  upon  the  opposite  construction.(6)     In  con-  J^risdiotian. 
sequence  of  these  conflicting  decisions  a  conference  of  the 
judges  was  ultimately  held  upon  the  subject,  and  the  view 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Jacksmi  v.  Spittall 
was   accepted  as  binding  once  for  all:(o)  so  that  according 
to  this,  the  latest  authority,  a  plaintiff  was  entitled  under  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,   1852,  to  serve  the  defendant 
abroad,  if  he  could  show  that  the  contract  was  either  made 
or  broken  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  subject,  however,  is  now  regulated  by  Order  xi.  rr.  1-7, 
of  the  Rules  made  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873,  1875, 
which  is  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  exhaustive,  and  to 
supersede  the  former  practice.(rf)  By  r.  i  service  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  may  be  ordered  wherever  (intei*  alia)  "  the  action 
is  founded  on  any  breach  or  alleged  breach  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  contract,  wherever  made,  which,  according  to  the 
terms  thereof,  ought  to  be  performed  within  the  jurisdiction, 
unless  the  defendant  is  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland."     Under  this  rule  the  breach  is  the  only 

(a)  Allhusen  v.  Malgar^o^  L.  R.  3  Q.  6.  340;  Cherry  y.  Thompson^  L.  R.7  Q.  B. 
573  ;  and  see  Slchel  y.  Boreh,  2  H.  &  C.  954. 

(d)  Jackson  y.  Spittall^  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  542 ;  Durham  y.  Spence^  L.  R.  6  Ex.  46  ; 
Vauglian  y.  Weldon,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  48. 

(c)  Vaughnn  y.  Weldon,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  48. 

Id)  Re  Eager,  22  Ch.  D.  86 ;  Supreme  Court  Rules,  1883,  Order  xi.  r.  i  (e)  '*  Ser- 
yice  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons  or  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons 
may  be  allowed  by  the  Court  or  a  judge  wheneyer  : 

(a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land  situate  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion (with  or  without  rents  or  profits) ;  or 

(b)  Any  act,  deed,  will,  contract,  obligation  or  liability  affecting  land  or  here- 
ditaments situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  construed,  rectified, 
set  aside,  or  enforced  in  the  action  ;  or 

(c)  Any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  or 

(d)  The  action  is  for  the  administration  of  the  personal  estate  of  any  deceased 
person,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction, 
or  for  the  execution  (as  to  property  situate  within  the  jurisdiction)  of  the 
trusts  of  any  written  instrument,  of  which  the  person  to  be  seryed  is  a 
trustee,  which  ought  to  be  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  England ; 
or 

(e)  The  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  or  alleged  breach  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  contract,  whereyer  made,  which  according  to  the  terms  thereof, 
ought  to  be  performed  within  the  jurisdiction,  unless  the  defendant  is 
domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  or 

(f)  Any  injunction  is  sought  as  to  anything  to  be  done  within  the  jurisdiction, 
or  any  nuisance  within  the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  preyented  or 
remoyed,  whether  damages  are  or  are  not  also  sought  in  respect  thereof ; 
or 

(g)  Any  person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a  necessary  or  proper  party  to  an 
action  properly  brought  against  some  other  person  duly  seryed  within  the 
jurisdiction. 

See,  as  to  (g),  united  y.  Galhraith  (1893),  i  Q.  B.  431,  577. 
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Part  III.    essential ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  an  order  was  rightly  made 
1^'      limiting  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action  after  service  was  effected 
Cap.  VIII.  to  the  subject-matter  in  respect  of  which  the  writ  could  be 
Contracts—  properly  served  under  this  rule.(a)     The  rale  is  therefore  one 
JurisdietUm,  dealing  with  jurisdiction,  not  with  procedure.     There  must  be 
a  breach  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  contract  which  by  its  terms 
ought  to  be  performed  within  the  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  not, 
of  course,  necessary  that  this  should  appear  in  express  words. 
It  must  follow  from  the  language.     Thus,  where  an  act  has  to 
be  done  by  a  person  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  a  pay- 
ment made,  the  contract  for  the  act  or  payment  is  within  the 
rule.(2>)     But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  damages  should  accrue 
within  the  jurisdiction;  (c)  or  that  a  letter  amounting  to  a 
breach  of  contract,  posted  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  should  be 
received  within  it.(rf)     It  is  also  insuflBcient  to  show  that  the 
contract  may  or  should  be  performed  in  England.     The  cir- 
cumstances must  be  such  that  the  contract  must  be  performed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  England.(e) 

The  exception  as  to  defendants  domiciled  or  ordinarily 
resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  not  based  on  any  principle 
of  international  law,  but  is  due  to  the  energetic  guardianship 
by  Scotch  and  Irish  members  of  the  interests  of  their  consti- 
tuencies. There  can  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
a  Scotchman  who  has  contracted  to  pay  money  in  London 
should  not  be  as  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  English  Courts 
as  a  Frenchman  in  a  like  position  would  be  ;  but  it  has  already 
been  seen  that  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  there 
was  no  power  of  serving  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  although  foreigners  in  those  coxmtries  could  be  so 
served ;  and  as  against  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Parliament 
has  never  given  this  extended  process  to  the  English  Court.(/) 
It  is  obvious  that  the  words  of  the  exception  in  the  rule  would 

(a)  Thomas  v.  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  19  Q.  B.  D.  592.  Cy.  Harris  v.  Fleming, 
13  Ch.  D.  208. 

(i)  Reyrwlds  v.  Coleman,  36  Ch.  D.  453 ;  Holy  v.  Snaefell  Co,,  20  Q.  B.  D.  152  ; 
Daniell  v.  Oakley,  28  Sol.  Journ.  477. 

(c)  Shearman  v.  Findlay,  32  W.  R.  122.  This  has  been  held  otherwise  under 
the  Rules  of  1875,  which  were  superseded  by  those  cited.  See  also  Moritz  v.  Stephan, 
36  W.  R.  779  ;  and,  for  examples,  see  Call  v.  Oppenfieim,  i  Times  Law  Rep.  623  ; 
Hassall  v.  Lawrence,  4  Times  Law  Rep.  23  ;  Watson  v.  Dreyfus,  ibid,  148  ;  Siathan 
V.  Seitz,  ibid,  670 ;  Barrow  v.  Myers,  ibid,  441  ;  Wancke  v.  Win^ien,  5  Times  Law 
Rep.  696. 

(d)  Holland  v.  Bennett  (1901),  i  K.  B.  867. 

(e)  Bein  v.  Stein  (1892),  I  Q.  B.  753  ;  Bell  v.  Antwerp  (1891),  i  Q.  B.  103. 

(/)  Watkins  v.  Scottish  Imperial  Qk,  23  Q.  6.  D.  285  ;  Jones  v.  Scottish  Accident 
Co,,  17  Q.  B.  D.  421  ;  Lenden  v.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  56.  This  sub-section  is 
imperative ;  and  Uie  exception  as  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  be  enlarged  by 
agreement,  British  Wagon  Co.  v.  Gray  (1896),  i  Q.  B.  35  ;  Montgomery  v.  Liebenthal 
(1898),  I  Q.  B.  487. 
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prevent  service  of  an  English  writ  in  France  upon  a  Scotchman    part  hi. 
temporarily  or  even  ordinarily  resident  in  France,  provided  that       ^^' 
he  retained  his  Scotch  domicil — a  consequence  which  was  prob-    Cap.  viii. 
ably  not  contemplated,  as  the  Scotch  grievance  was  based  upon   contracts— 
the  hardship  of  taking  Scotch  defendants  away  from  their  own  Jurisdiction. 
<5ourts.     The  effect  of  s.  62  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  which 
provides  for  service  generally  upon  companies  by  post,  is  to 
make  the  same  principle  applicable  to  Scotch  and  Irish  cor- 
poration8.(a) 

The  order  giving  leave  to  serve  a  writ  abroad  is  made  on 
aflSdavit  (Order  xi.  r.  4),  and  it  is  directed  that  the  order  shall 
limit  a  time  after'service  or  notice  within  which  the  defendant 
is  to  enter  appearance  (r,  5).  When  the  defendant  is  neither 
a  British  subject  nor  in  British  dominions,  notice  of  the  writ 
is  to  be  served  on  him,  and  not  the  writ  itself  (r.  6).  And 
service  of  a  writ  on  a  foreigner  not  in  British  dominions  is  a 
nullity,  not  a  mere  irregularity.(6)  Foreign  corporations  are 
for  this  purpose  in  the  same  position  as  foreign  natural-  persons, 
and  should  be  served  with  notice  of  the  writ  only.(c)  If  the 
defendant  is  a  British  subject  residing  abroad,  the  writ  itself 
may  be  served.(d)  An  "  originating  summons  "  cannot  be 
served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  under  this  Order,(e)  nor  a  peti- 
tion for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,(/)  nor  a  summons  to  tax 
costs.(^)  Leave  has  been  given  to  serve  abroad  petitions  under 
the  Trustee  Acts,(/t)  but  leave  has  been  refused  under  the 
Settled  Estates  Act.(t) 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  leave  is  asked  under  Order  xi.  Scotland  and 
r.  I,  to  serve  a  writ  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  if  it  shall  appear  Ireland— 
to  the  Court  or  judge  that  there  may  be  a  concurrent  remedy 

(a)  Wiatkifu  v.  Scottish  Imperial  Co,^  23  Q.  B.  D.  285,  per  Mathew,  J. ;  Wood  v. 
Andergton  Foundry  Co,,  36  W.  R.  918. 

(b)  Hetvetson  v.  Fabre^  21  Q.  B.  D.  6  ;  Field  y.  Bennett,  28  SoL  Journ.  477  ;  West- 
man  y.  Aktiebolaget,  ^'c,  i  Ex.  D.  237. 

(c)  See  cases  cited  in  the  Annual  Practice,  note  to  Order  xi.  r.  6.  Under  the 
€.  L.  P.  Acts,  foreign  corporations  could  not  be  served  abroad  :  Ingate  v.  Austrian 
Lloyd^s,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  704. 

(a)  Great  Australian  Co,  v.  Martin,  5  Ch.  D.  I.  This  has  been  ordered  even 
when  the  defendant  was  a  woman,  English  by  nationality,  who  was  married  to  a 
foreigner  :  Padley  v.  Canipkausen,  10  Ch.  D.  551,  but  semble,  wiihout  the  attention 
of  the  Court  being  drawn  to  the  Naturalisation  Act  1870  (33  Vict.  c.  14),  s.  10  (i). 
See  ante,  chap.  1.  See,  as  to  personal  jurisdiction  under  this  order  in  respect  of 
movable  property,  ante,  p.  228. 

(«)  Be  Busjield,  32  Ch.  D.  123. 

(/)  Chichester  v.  Chichester,  10  P.  D.  186. 

(^)  JSx  parte  Brandon,  34  W.  R.  352. 

(A)  In  re  Harvey's  Trusts,  10  Ch.  275,  and  cases  there  cited ;  Re  BonelWs  Trusts, 
18  Eq.  655. 

(i)  Re  Mewlmm,  22  W.  R.  752.  See  Re  Nayler's  Estate,  28  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  S.  18  ; 
and  under  the  Companies  Act,  s.  165,  see  In  re  British  Imperial  Corporation, 
5  Ch.  D.  749.  As  to  procedure  for  revocation  of  patent,  see  Re  Drummond, 
43  Ch.  D.  80. 
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Pabt  III.    in  Scotland  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  Court  or  judge 

_^'       is  given  a  discretion  in  granting  or  refusing  the  order,  haying 

Caj».  VIII.   regard  to  the  comparative  cost  and  convenience  of  proceeding 

CantractB^  i^  the  two  Countries ;  particularly  in  cases  coming  under  the 

Jurisdiction,  Sheriffs'  Courts  or  Small  Debts  Courts  in  Scotland,  or  the  Civil 

Bill  Courts  in  Ireland  (Order  xi.  r.  2). 
Service  In  addition  to  the  power  of  ordinary  service  abroad  in  any 

per^ns^"  action  founded  on  a  breach  in  England  of  any  contract  which 
domiciled  ought  to  be  there  performed  (Order  xi.  r.  i  (e)),  the  same 
Order'xi.  r.  i  power  is  given  by  another  sub-section  of  the  rule,  (c),  in  all 
(c),  (e).  cases  "  where  any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled 

or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction."  This  would 
obviously  permit  service  abroad  in  many  cases  of  contracts  to 
be  performed  abroad ;  and,  inasmuch  as  service  would  be  idle 
if  the  action  was  not  to  be  entertained,  it  woidd  seem  to  imply 
a  jurisdiction  based  on  "ordinary  residence"  within  the  juris- 
diction.  If  the  words  "  domiciled  "  and  "  ordinarily  resident" 
are  not  merely  tautologous  (which  can  hardly  be  supposed) 
they  must  mean  different  things ;  and  the  anomalous  exception 
affecting  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  in  sub-s.  (e)  of  the  rule 
may  lead  to  an  embarrassing  conflict.  The  case  may  readily 
happen  of  a  man  who  is  "  ordinarily  resident "  in  England,  but 
who  retains  a  Scotch  domicil,  and  is  temporarily  present  in 
Scotland.  Can  leave  be  obtained  to  serve  on  him  a  writ  in  an 
action  based  on  contract  to  be  performed  in  England  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Order  xi.  r.  i  (c),  it  can,  because  relief  is  sought  against 
a  person  "  ordinarily  resident "  within  the  jurisdiction.  Accord- 
ing to  Order  xi.  r.  i  (e),  it  cannot,  because  he  is  domiciled  in 
Scotland.  The  true  answer  would  appear  to  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, on  the  ground  that  the  exception  as  to  Scotchmen  only 
cuts  down  sub-s.  (e);  and  that  if  the  case  can  be  brought 
within  (c),  which  is  a  distinct  sub-section,  the  exception  does 
not  apply  to  it. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  company,  having  its  head  office  in 

Scotland,  with   branch  offices  in  England    and  a  chief  office 

for  England  in  London,  is  not  "  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident " 

in  England  within  this  rule.(a) 

Service  Lastly,  service  abroad  is  allowed  under  Order  xi.  r.  i  (g), 

n^MMT^and  ^  c^ses  where  "  any  person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a  neces- 

proper  parties  sary  or  proper  party  to  an  action   properly  brought  against 

againrtper-    some  other  person  duly  served  within  the  jurisdiction."     Under 

Bon  within      this  rule  it  has  been  held  that  service  abroad  may  be  ordered 

jurisdiction — 
Order  xi.  r.  i 
(g).  (a)  Jones  v.  Scottish  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  17  Q.  B.  D.  421;  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  415. 
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against   a  person  who  is  substantially  a  defendant.(a)     Thus,     Part  hi. 
in  an  action  against  defendants  in  London  for  breach  of  war-       t^' 
ranty  of  authority,  the  foreign  principals,  who  had  repudiated    Cap.  viii. 
the  contract  on  the   ground  that  it  was  unauthorised,  were   cbntracts— 
held  to  be  **  necessary  or  proper  parties."(&)     So,  in  an  action  Juritdietim. 
on  a  promissory  note  against  an  indorser  in  England,  the  maker 
in  New  York  was  held  to  be  properly  served  within  this  rule.(c) 
To  obtain  leave  under  this  rule,  it  must  be  shown  on  affidavit 
at  the  time  of  the  application  that  there  is  a  defendant  who 
has  been  duly  served  within  the  jurisdiction.(<Q 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been  so  far  considered  only 
with  reference  to  the  English  rules  as  to  service  out  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction.  The  actual  presence  of  a  defendant 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  has  hitherto  been  considered 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  English  Courts  to  entertain  any  suit 
against  him  which  was  not  concerned  with  foreign  immovables, 
or  otherwise  required  a  local  veniie  abroad.(6)  Even  in  the  case 
of  an  action  on  a  contract  affecting  foreign  land,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  a  decree  has  been  frequently  made  in  personam, 
certainly  where  the  defendant  is  justiciable  to  the  EngUsh  Court 
by  domicil,  possibly  even  when  the  contract  was  made  in 
England  only.(/)  With  respect  to  contracts  not  affecting  for- 
eign immovables,  the  English  theory  of  jurisdiction  is  perhaps 
best  seen  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Courts  of  the  validity 
of  foreign  judgments.  According  to  Fry  ,J.,  a  defendant  in  a 
foreign  action  is  considered  bound  by  the  judgment — (i )  where 
he  is  a  subject  of   the  foreign  State  where  it  was  obtained ; 

(2)  where  he  was   resident   there  when    the   action   began; 

(3)  where  he  selected  the  forum;  (4)  where  he  voluntarily 
appeared;  (5)  where  he.  has  contracted  to  submit  himself  to 
the  forum.(g)  The  use  of  the  word  *'  resident  "  is  always  more 
or  less  ambiguous ;  (h)  but  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  as  some- 

(a)  Yorkikire  Tannery  Co,  v.  JSglintan,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  8z ;  8pUler  y.  Bristol,  13 
Q.B.  D.  96. 

lb)  MoMsey  y.  Beynes,  IL1  Q.  B.  D.  330. 

\c)  Sykes  y.  Scholfieldj  28  Sol.  Joum.  477.  For  other  examples  see  S.S.  Thane* 
more  y.  TliompwTt^  52  L.  T.  552 ;  BritUh  Marine,  ^c.  Co,  y.  M''lnne$,  31  Sol.  Joum. 
95  ;  Re  Lane,  55  L.  T.  149. 

{d)  Yorkshire  Tannery  Co,  y.  EglinUm,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  81.  See,  for  another  instance, 
Jenney  y.  Mackintosh,  33  Ch.  D.  595. 

(e)  See  note  to  Mostyn  y.  Fahrigae,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  658 ;  and  of,  language  of  Malins, 
V.C.,  in  Matthm  y.  Oalitzin,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  340 ;  Daris  y.  Park,  8  Ch.  862,  n. 

(/)  Penn  y.  Baltimore,  i  Ves.  Sen.  44 ;  2  Tud.  L.  C.  pp.  939-^5  (notes) ;  ante, 
chap,  yi 

(jf)  RoueiUon  y.  Rousillon,  14  Ch.  D.  3^1,  371.    Cf.  infrh,  chap.  xi. 

(A)  It  is  obyious,  for  instance,  that  in  tiiis  case  it  may  mean  at  least  three 
things — (a)  domieiUd  and  actually  present  loithin  the  jurisdiction  ;  {h)  domiciled, 
hut  not  present ;  (e)  present  within  the  Jurisdietio9i,  hut  not  domiciled  there.  Whether 
{c)  includes  mere  casual  presence  is  again  open  to  argument 
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pabt  III.    thing  less  than  "  domiciled/'  it  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  a  foreign 

^^'       Court  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  entertain  any  action  or 

Cap.  yiii.   contract  against  those  persons  who  are  domiciled  and  present 

Contracts^  within  its  limits.      It  is  diflScult  to  see  any  suflScient  reason 

Jurisdiction,  for  attributing  jurisdiction  with  respect   to  contracts  to  the 

domicil  of  the  defendant;    and  it  seems   probable,  therefore, 

that  something  less    than    domicil  is  intended  by  the  word 

"resident,"  especially  as    the   same   ambiguity  occurs  in  the 

English  rule  as  to  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  "where 

any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident 

loithin  the  jurisdiction"(a)     The  whole  subject  is  one  of  diflSculty, 

and  may  perhaps  be  best  summarised  by  saying  that,  while 

there  are  cases  in  which  mere  presence  within  the  territorial  limit 

is  spoken  of  as  sufficient  to  give  the  English  Court  juri8diction,(&) 

the  stronger  word  "  residence "  is  usually  employed  when  the 

jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Court  is  under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  a  foreigner  is  a  claimant  in  an  interpleader 
issue  has  been  recently  held  insufficient  to  justify  the  Court  in 
making  him  a  defendant  to  a  counter-claim  arising  out  of  con- 
tract, although  ordinary  terms  might  be  imposed  upon  him  on 
granting  the  interpleader  issue.(c) 

Though  service  in  England  according  to  the  ordinary  practice 
is  required  in  every  case  in  which  an  order  for  service  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  cannot  be  obtained  under  Order  xi.  r.  i,  yet 
the  parties  may  contract  that  service  in  a  different  mode  shall 
bind  them.  Thus,  where  in  a  contract  with  a  French  company 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  agreement  should  be  construed  by 
English  law,  and  the  French  parties  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  appointed  persons  in  England  to  bo 
served  with  process  on  their  behalf,  it  was  held  that  such 
service  was  good,  the  parties  having  thus  contracted  themselves 
out  of  the  ordinary  British  rules.((2)  And  it  is,  of  course  com- 
petent to  the  parties  contracting,  to  contract  that  the  Courts  of 
the  lod  celebrationis — the  place  where  the  contract  was  made — 
shall  retain  jurisdiction  over  them  and  it  It  was  at  one  time 
suggested  that  such  a  submission  might  be  implied  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  the  judgment  of  Lord  Selborne  in  the    liajah  of 

(a)  Order  XI.  (Judicature  Acts),  r.  i  (c) ;  ante,  p.  329.  In  TkmbuU  y,  Walkery 
67  L.  T.  Bep.  N.  S.  767,  the  ezpreesion  **  resident  or  domiciled "  is  used  by 
Wright,  J, ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  judgment  that  no  exhaustive  definition  o£ 
the  principles  of  jurisdiction  was  being  attempted. 

(b)  Mottyn  V.  FahrigoM,  i  Sm.  L.  G.  658  (notes), 
(r)  Etchger  v.  Morrison,  6  Times  Law  Rep.  145. 

(a)  Tharsis  4'c.  Go.  v.  Soeiete  des  Metauz,  5  Times  Law  Bep.  618.  Cf.  Masoti  v. 
Comptoir  d^Eseonhpte,  23  Q.  B.  D.  519,  and  Russell  v.  Camb^ok  (G.  A.),  23  Q.  B.  D. 
526. 
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Faridkote's  Casda)  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the    Past  III. 
agreement  must  be  express.    Where  both  parties  to  a  contract       ^»- 
agreed  to  submit  all  disputes  arising  out  of  a  contract  to  the    Cap.  yiii. 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Court,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  sub-   contracts^ 
mission  to  arbitration  within  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889;  though  J^iriddiction. 
secuSy  if  the  agreement  had  been  merely  that  neither  party  would 
object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  Court  if  sued  in  it  by 
the  other.(&) 

The  restriction  arising  from  the  necessity  of  a  local  venue,  in  Abolition  of 
actions  concerning  foreign  realty,  has  now  been  abolished  by  ^]^J^^ 
the  Judicature  Acts  (sched.  Order  xxxvi.  r.  i),  and  it  would 
seem  no  longer  controls  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court. 
Whitaker  v.  Fm^bes  (c)  was  a  case  in  which  the  Judicature  Acts 
did  not  apply,  inasmuch  as  it  was  commenced  before  their 
operation,  though  argued  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  after  that  date, 
and,  in  giving  judgment,  Cairns,  L.C.,  suggested  the  probability 
that  the  alteration  in  the  law  of  venue  introduced  by  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  might  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  some  actions  which 
the  Courts  under  the  old  law  had  no  power  to  entertaia  That 
was  an  action  for  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  land  in  Australia, 
as  to  which  the  authorities  cited  to  show  that  the  venu£  was 
local  were  conclusiye,((2)  and  the  decision  proceeded  therefore, 
strictly  upon  the  technical  ground  that  an  action  in  which  the 
venue  was  local  could  not  be  maintained  here  unless  that  vemie 
could  be  laid  within  the  jurisdiction.  The  observations  of  Lord 
Cairns  were  afterwards  referred  to  in  a  case  commenced  under 
the  Judicature  Acts,  and  to  which  the  new  rules  abolishing  venue 
therefore  applied.  The  claim  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  were  each  of  them  limited  companies  with  registered 
offices  in  London,  and  that  the  action  was  brought  for  rent  of 
a  railway  station  in  Buenos  Ayres  (into  possession  of  which  the 
defendants  were  put  by  the  plaintiffs),  and  for  part  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  lines  of  railway  and  approaches  to  the  station.(e) 
The  distinction  as  to  venue  no  longer  existing,  it  was  not  directly 
decided  that  the  case  in  question  was  local,  and  that  the  Judi- 

(a)  Sirdar  Singh  y.  Rajah  of  Faridkote  (1S94),  A.  C.  670,  685, 686  ;  commenting 
on  Sehibsby  y.  Wettenholz  (L.  B.  6  Q.  6. 161),  and  Befiquet  y.  McCarthy ^  2  B.  &.  Ad. 

951- 

(If)  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Q),  y.  Graham  Life  Anuranee  Society  (1903),  i 

K.  6.  249  ;  and  ef  Law  y.  Oarrett  (1898),  8  Ch.  D.  26. 

(c)  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  D.  51. 

(S)  Thomas  y.  Sylvester^  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  368.  But  as  to  torts  to  foreign  land,  it  is 
now  settled  that  the  English  Courts  decline  jurisdiction  on  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  rules  of  yenue  do  not  affect  the 
question.  See  infrd,^  Part  III.  chap,  iz.,  9^&  British  South  Africa  Co,  y.  Compagnie 
de  Mozambique  (1893),  A.  C.  502. 

(e)  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bnsenad-a  Port  By,  Co.  y.  Northern  By,  Co,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  D.  210. 
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PabtIII.  cature  Acts  had  therefore  actually  enlarged  the  jurisdiction; 
^^'  but  it  appeared  to  be  assumed  that  it  would  be  insuflScient  to 
Cap.  VIII.  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  to  show  merely  that  the  rules 
Cantraets—  ^^  venue  would  formerly  have  prevented  the  action  from  being 
JurMietwn.  brought.  The  litigant  companies  both  being  English  corpora- 
tions  by  statute,  with  registered  offices  in  London,  no  difficulty 
had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  service  of  the  writ ;  and  the  only 
question  argued  was,  whether  the  fact  that  the  railway  and 
premises  were  situate  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  plaintiffs'  claim,  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  an  English  Court,  according  to  the  comity 
of  nations,  from  taking  cognisance  of  it.  It  was  held  insufficient, 
on  the  ground  that  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  belonged  to,  or  had 
been  assumed  by,  the  Courts  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
that  the  law  of  nations  did  not  restrain  a  tribunal  here  from 
dealing  with  a  contract  properly  brought  before  it,  by  reason  of 
its  relating  to  immovable  property  situate  in  a  foreign  country. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  stages  of  any  action  at  which  the  defence 
that  the  contract  to  which  it  relates  is  a  foreign  one  may  be 
raised.  It  may  be  raised  either  by  opposing  the  application  for 
leave  to  serve  the  writ  abroad,  when  the  defendant  is  not  in 
England,  or  on  the  pleadings  by  demurrer.(a)  It  may  also,  of 
course,  be  left  for  argument  upon  motion  for  judgment,  or 
otherwise  after  verdict,  but  the  question  so  raised  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  demurrer.  First,  as  to  the 
service  of  the  writ,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  Courts  is  limited  and  conferred  by 
Order  xi.,  r.  i ,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  it  is 
submitted  that  the  discretion  exercised  under  that  Order  by  a 
judge  at  chambers  should  refuse  leave  to  serve  abroad  even  in 
cases  where  the  facts  are  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  Order, 
if  it  is  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  Court  does  not 
properly  extend  to  the  subject-matter.  In  other  words,  it 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  those  recognised  and 
followed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  the  Judicature  Acts 
came  into  operation.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  defence  may  subsequently  be  raised  upon  the 
pleadings,  that  course  was  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  one  in 
BueTios  Ayres  and  EnscTiada  Port  By.  Co.  v.  Northern  By.  Co,  of 
Buenos  AyresJ^b)  but  in  Preston  v.  Lanumt  (c)  a  defence  substan- 
tially objecting  to  the  jurisdiction  was  struck  out  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  was  one  for  chambers.     It  should  be  noticed, 

(a)  See,  however,  Pretton  v.  Lament,  L.  R.  i  Ex.  D.  361. 

(b)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  210.  (c)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  D.  361. 
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however,  that  in  the  case  last  cited  part  of  the  statement  of  pabt  hi. 
defence  which  was  disallowed  was  virtually  a  denial  that  the      '^^' 
facts  of  the  case  came  within  the  terms  of  Order  xi.  r.  i ,  at  all,    cap.  vili. 
so  that  the  judge's  order  for  service  beyond  the  jurisdiction  was  junadicthti. 
alleged  to  have  been  wrongly  made;  and  there  can  be  little       — 
doubt  that  many  cases  may  arise  in  which,  though  Order  xi.  r.  i , 
is  strictly  applicable,  the  general  principles  of  law  and    the 
comity  of  nations  would  direct  an  English  tribunal  to  decline 
jurisdiction.     Such,  for  example,  are  obviously  those  actions 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  try  the  title  to,  or  the  right  to  the 
possession  of,  foreign  realty,  with  regard  to  which  it  has  been 
shown  above  (a)  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  never  assumed 
jurisdiction  to  act  directly  upon  foreign  land,  but  only  indirectly 
through  the  consciences  of  its  own  justiciables.     The  rules  of 
Chancery  on  this  point  being  based  on  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nationsX^^)  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Common  Law 
technicality  as  to  venue,  remain  unaltered  by  the  Judicature 
Act,  being  only  modified,  at  the  stage  of  the  service  of  the  writ 
of  summons,  by  the  additional  limitations  imposed  and  defined 
in  Order  xi.  r.  i. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  contracts  has  been  jurisdiction 
treated  in  the  preceding  pages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  — pr^nc^P^® 
English  practitioner,  and  tested  mainly  (if  not  solely)  by  the 
rules  of  practice  which  regulate  the  service  of  writs.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  English  law  has  always  considered  that  if  a 
writ  of  summons  could  once  effectively  be  served,  at  any  rate 
within  its  territorial  boundaries,  the  defendant  was  at  once 
brought  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  If  a  defendant,  once 
served,  leaves  the  country  next  day,  judgment  can  be  and  often 
is  pronounced  against  him  in  his  absence.  If  he  appears  in 
the  action,  and  objects  to  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  case  of 
a  purely  personal  action  against  him  for  a  money  claim  in 
which  the  objection  has  prevailed,  without  reference  to  his 
nationality,  or  his  domicil,  or  the  place  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose.  If  this  principle  be  carried  to  its  logical  extent, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  service  of  process  due  to  mere 
caisual  presence  in  an  English  hotel,  or  even  aa  English  railway 
train,  for  a  single  day,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  suit  in 
the  English  Courts  against  an  absent  defendant  for  any  cause 
of  action,  either  in  contract  or  in  tort,  not  affecting  foreign  laud. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  the  theory,  which 
would  lead  to  these  consequences,  has  been  established. 

(a)  Supra,  p.  185  $eq,  (If)  See  Story,  §  544,  and  supra,  p.  199. 

Z 
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Pabt  111.  It  is  said  by  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  Calvin's  case,  (a) 
^^^'  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  "ligeances"  (or  allegiances). 
Cap.  VIII.  The  third  is  ligeantia  localis,  wrought  by  the  law ;  and  that  is 
Contracta—  whcn  an  alien  that  is  in  amity  cometh  into  England,  because  as 
Jurisdiction,  long  as  he  is  within  England,  he  is  within  the  King's  protection ; 
therefore  as  long  as  he  is  here,  he  oweth  unto  the  King  a  local 
obedience,  '*'  for  that  the  one  (protection)  draweth  the  other 
(obedience)."  This  doctrine  appears  co-extensive  with  that  of 
Story ,(6)  who  says  that  although  some  jurists  deny  the  right  of 
a  nation  to  legislate  generally  over  foreigners  resident  within  it, 
it  would  seem  clear,  upon  principles  of  international  law,  that 
such  a  right  does  exist ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
exercised  is  a  matter  purely  of  municipal  arrangement  and 
policy.  The  same  learned  writer  goes  on  to  cite  Huber  (c)  for 
the  proposition  that  all  persons  who  are  found  within  the  limits 
of  a  government,  "  whether  their  residence  is  permanent  or 
temporary,"  are  to  be  deemed  subjects  thereof;  and  refers  to 
Boullenois  and  Yattel  for  the  further  development  of  this 
principle,  that  the  Sovereign  may  of  strict  right  make  laws  for 
all  persons  who  "merely  pass  through  his  domain,"  although 
commonly  this  authority  is  exercised  only  as  to  matters  of 
police.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  follow  from  this  language, 
that  the  mere  transitory  presence  of  a  defendant  within  the 
territory  would  render  him  amenable  to  the  Sovereign's  writ, 
and  answerable  to  the  Sovereign's  Courts.  Until  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  the  English  Courts  proceeded,  not 
merely  upon  service  within  their  territorial  limits,  but  upon 
such  service  only,  as  the  foimdation  of  their  jurisdiction.  In 
that  year  powers  were  given  to  serve  British  subjects  abroad 
with  a  writ,  and  foreigners  with  notice  of  a  writ,  in  cases  where 
proof  was  given  either  (i)  of  a  cause  of  action  which  arose 
within  the  jurisdiction,  or  (2)  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  a  contract 
made  within  the  jurisdiction — ^powers  which  have  since  been 
amplified  and  defined  by  the  Judicature  Act  Rules,  Order  xi. 
2.  i.(^)  But  where  service  has  been  effected  within  the 
territorial  limit,  there  never  has  been  any  enactment,  or  any 
decision,  which  required  as  a  condition  of  jurisdiction  any  of 
those  conditions  which  were  imposed  by  the  legislature  in  the 
case  of  service,  even  on  a  British  subject,  when  effected  abroad. 
The  theory  which  regards  mere  service  within  the  realm  as 
sufficient  to  confer  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  nationality 
or  domicil  or  residence  of  the  defendant,  or  to  the  locality  of 

Co)  7  Co.  Rep.  I.  9.  (ft)  story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  541. 

(c)  Huber,  vol.  2,  lib.  I.  iii.  2.  (^0  ^nte,  p.  345. 
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the  cause  of  action,  has  however  never  received  any  express    pabt  hi. 
judicial  recognition.     The  question  does  appear  to  have  come      ^^' 
before  Lord  Russell,  C.  J.,  in  i895,(a)  but  it  is  unfortunate  that    Cap.  viii. 
only  a  newspaper  report  of  his  judgment  appears  to  have  been   a^ntracts— 
preserved.      The  learned  judge,  however,  is  reported  to  have  J'f»''rUdictwii, 
said,  that  the  jurisdiction  of   a  Court  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  territorial  dominion,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
time  the  person  was  actually  in  the  territory  was  wholly  imma- 
terial.    This  is  a  strong  expression  of  opinion ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  judgment  was  an  oral  one,  not  written  or 
considered,  and  also  that  it  was  unquestionably  right  on  other 
grounds,  independently  of  this  difficult  question.     The  action 
was  an  action  on  a  Swedish  judgment,  obtained  against  the 
defendant  after  service  on  him  of  a  Swedish  writ  during  a 
temporary   visit   to   Sweden,  he   being    an   Englishman    not 
domiciled  or  resident  in  Sweden.     He  had,  however,  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  action,  and  contested  it  in  all  its  stages  right 
up  to  the  Swedish  Court  of  Appeal — ^which  was  amply  sufficient 
in   itself  to   have   rendered   the  judgment   conclusive   upon 
him;(&)  and  that  this  Swedish  judgment  was   conclusive  is 
all  that  Lord  Russell  really  decided. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  expressions  of  judicial 
opinion  against  the  propriety  of  bringing  before  an  English 
Court  disputes  with  which  it  has  no  concern,  and  often  no 
effective  power  of  dealing.  In  in  Matthod  v.  Oalitzin  the 
defendants  were  a  Russian  lady  resident  out  of  the  jurisdic* 
tiou,  and  a  company  registered  in  England.  It  did  not  appear 
how  service  was  effected,  but  both  the  defendants  appeared  and 
demurred  to  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  action  was  wholly  foreign,  Malins,  Y.C.,  allowed  the 
demurrer.  **  Can  any  one "  (he  said)  "  sue  in  the  Courts  of 
this  country  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  property,  the  contract 
being  foreign,  and  both  parties  foreign  subjects  ?  Certainly, 
according  to  my  view,  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this  Court 
to  settle  disputes  between  foreigners.  There  must  be  some 
cause  for  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  tribunal^  of  this  country ; 
either  the  property  or  the  parties  must  be  here,  or  there  must 
bo  something  to  bring  the  matter  within  the  cognisance  of  this 
Court.  ...  It  is  certainly  a  jurisdiction  which  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity."  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  having  already  decided  that  on  the  facts  there  was 

(a)  Carrick  v.  Hancock^  12  Times  L.  R.  p.  59. 

(ft)  Voinet  v.  Barrett  (i886>,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39.    De  Cotse  Brmac  v,  Bathhaney 
6  H  &  N.  301.     Qodard  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  I39,I50- 
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Fast  IIL    DO  riglit  of  MCtioa  against  die  compAnj  imkaB  there  wis  one 

^^'      agamst  the  female  defendant,  the  action  was  difiiniiwwl  on  the 

Caf.  VIII.  abore  gro>iind&/a)     So  in  an  older  case,  it  was  said  bj  Lord 

rmdraeth^  Campbell,  with  reference  to  a  foreign  defendant,  that  an  Engtish 

jwrUdiftiim,  Coort  ought  not  to  pronounce  a  decree,  oTca  tH  perwrnam, 

which  can  haTO  no  specific  operatkm  without  a  decree  of  a 

forrign  Court ;  (h)   and  it  is  clear  that  a  judgment  against  a 

foreign  defendant,  who  had  no  property  in  England,  would  be 

brulum  fulrnen  only. 

It  appears  almost  manifest,  that  in  practice  some  modifica- 
tion will  be  required  of  any  general  rule  basing  jurisdiction  on 
mere  s^rrice  within  the  realm*  There  is  an  element  of 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  Frenchman  who  visited  Folke* 
stone  for  a  day  trip,  could  be  served  there  with  a  writ  in  an 
English  Court  to  answer  for  a  breach  in  France  of  a  contract 
made  in  France  with  another  Frenchman ;  or  that  one  of  his 
feUow  passengers  and  fellow  countrym^i  could  bring  an  English 
action  against  him  in  Folkestone  for  an  assault  committed  a 
week  before  in  Boulogne.  If  it  were  sought  to  serve  a  defen- 
dant in  such  a  case  abroad,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  he 
was  ''  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  " 
(Jud.  Act,  1875  (Rules)  Ord.  xi.  i  (c));  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  that  his  presence  in  England  for  a  few  hours  should  be 
sufficient  to  dispense  with  this  condiuon.  It  is  probable  that 
in  an  extreme  case  the  English  Courts  would  decline  to  enter- 
tain the  action,  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by 
MaUns,  V.C.,  in  MattJuti  v.  Galitzin  (cited  arUe,  p,  355) ;  but 
the  real  difficulty  would  arise  when  the  case  was  not  extreme. 
It  might  well  happen  that  a  foreigner  only  casually  present  in 
England  might  be  possessed  of  property  here  which  would  make 
it  worth  while  to  commence  an  action  against  him,  even  at  the 
suit  of  another  foreigner,  and  on  a  cause  of  action  wholly 
foreign.  The  action  would  doubtless  be  maintainable  if  the  de- 
fendant was  **  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident "  in  England.  If 
he  were  "  temporarily  resident "  or  even  casually  present  (as  in 
the  extreme  cases  suggested  above)  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  down 
any  rule.  The  most  logical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question 
would  be  to  adopt  the  conditions  of  Order  xi.  r.  i ,  either  in  all 
cases,  or  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  defen- 
dant was  of  foreign  nationality,  domicil,  and  residence ;  but  it 

(a)  Matthai  v.  Oalitzin,  L.  B.  18  £q.  340  (1874).  So  long  ago  as  1867,  traces 
of  the  same  doctrine  are  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Jennings  v.  ffai^y  (2  Jac.  II.)) 
Carthew's  Reports,  p.  11. 

(h)  Ninris  V.  Chumbert  3  De  G.  F.  &  J.  583.  Cf.  Coohney  v.  Andenon^  31  Beav. 
452,  and  Blake  v.  Blake^  i^  W.  B.  944. 
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is  doubtful  whether  any  English  Court  would  consider  itself    pabt  hi. 
justified  in  taking  so  decided  a  course.     The  subject  is  of  con-       t^' 
siderable  theoretical  importance,  because  the  claim  of  English    Cap.  viii. 
law  to  found  jurisdiction  on  mere  service  within  the  territory,   Qyfaraetit— 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  has  hitherto  pre-  Jurisdiethn, 
vented  any  scheme  for  the  international  enforcement  of  foreign 
judgments  from  meeting  with  the  acceptance  of  Continental 
juris  ts.(a) 


SUMMARY. 

JURISDICTION    ON    CONTRACTS. 

The  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to  deal  with  contracts  in  p.  343, 
which  a  foreign  element  existed  was  originally  based  on  rul6s 
of  practice  alone ;  and  the  distinctions  made  by  Roman  law 
between  the  forum  cwtoriSy  the  forum  m,  and  the  forum  rei 
sitae,  rei  gestce,  or  rei  solvendoe  were  ignored.  The  test  of  venue, 
provided  that  personal  service  could  be  effected  on  the  defen- 
dant within  the  realm,  was  the  only  one  applied  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts ;  whilst  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  unre-' 
stricted  by  the  rules  of  venue,  had  a  discretionary  power  of  p.  344. 
ordering  service  without  the  realm  in  any  suit.  Actions  for 
the  possession  of  foreign  immovables  were  excluded  from  all 
Courts ;  from  the  Common  Law  Courts  by  the  rules  of  venue, 
and  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  principle. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  gave  a  similar  p- 344. 
power  of  ordering  foreign  service  to  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  in 
respect  of  a  breach  of  contract  made  within  the  jurisdiction 
— ^a  provision  which  was,  after  a  judicial  conflict,  construed 
to  include  the  case  of  a  contract  made  abroad,  but  broken 
within  the  realm. 

The  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  give  p.  345- 
a  similar  discretionary  power  of  ordering  foreign  service — ■ 
(a)  where  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land  situate 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  (b)  where  any  contract  affecting  land 
within  the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  construed,  rectified,  set 
aside,  or  enforced ;  (c)  where  any  relief  is  sought  against  any 
person  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion; (d)  where  the  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  within 

(a)  This  subject  received  considerable  attention  at  tbe  1901  (Glasgow)  Conference 
of  the  International  Law  Association.    See  the  chapter  on  Foreign  Judgments* 
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Part  III.    the  jurisdiction  of  any  contract  wherever  made  (with  an  ex- 

^^'       ception  in  favour  of  persons  domiciled  or  resident  in  Scotland 

Cap.  VIII.   or  Ireland).     The  restrictions  arising  from  the  rules  of  venue 


Law  of  the   ^^^  abolished  altogether. 

QfiUract.         j^  foreign  tribunal  is  regarded  by  the  English  tribimals  as 
p.  350.  having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  based  on  contract 

against  any  person  who  is  domiciled  (perhaps  only  resident) 
and  present  within  its  territorial  Umits. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  venue,  actions  for  the  pos- 
session of  or  property  in  foreign  immovables  will  not,  it  would 
seem,  be  now  entertained  any  more  than  they  could  have  been 
p-  353-  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  old  practice.     The  mere 

fact,  however,  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  immovables  will 
not  restrain  an  English  Court  from  dealing  with  it;  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  of  course  indirectly  affect  foreign  inamov- 
ables  by  acting  m  pe^'sonam,  as  heretofore. 

(U.)  Law  by  which  the  Contract  is  Governed. — ^The  lex  contractus 
has  always  been  an  ambiguous  term,  which  jurists  have  inter- 
preted either  as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  or  solutionis,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  or  of  that  where 
it  was  to  be  performed,  according  to  the  tendency  of  their 
peculiar  views.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  assuming 
that  the  parties  entering  into  the  contract  are  full  of  capacity 
to  do  so  by  every  law,  and  that  no  law  is  transgressed  or 
intended  to  be  transgressed  by  the  subject-matter  of  their  agree- 
ment, their  will  is,  or  should  be,  absolutely  unfettered.  They 
should,  in  theory,  be  able  to  contract  themselves  out  of  or  into 
any  law  they  please,  and  the  only  question  for  a  tribunal  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  contract  should  be,  By  what  law  did  the 
parties  intend  that  theirrights  should  bedefined  and  governed? (a) 
According  to  this  reasoning,  the  intention  of  the  parties  should 
be  deferred  to  when  interpreting  and  enforcing  a  contract  in  all 
respects  except  two — the  question  of  their  capacity  to  contract, 
and  the  question  of  the  legality  of  that  for  which  they  have 
contracted.  An  examination  of  the  cases  in  detail  will  show 
how  far  these  theoretical  principles  have  been  adopted. 
Capacity  (a)  Capacity  to  contract. — With  regard  to   the  capacity  to 

fexloci^  ^^  contract,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  adult  age,  it  has  been  said  above  (6)  that  the  Exiglish 
authorities  are  still  discordant.     The  only  express  decision  in 

(a)  See,  e-g,,  Hamlyn.  v.  TaXUher  DiUilUry  (1894),  A.  C.  202  ;  Spurrier  v.  La 
Cloche  (1902),  A.  C.  446 ;  Jacobs  v.  Cridit  LyonnaU  12  Q.  B.  D.  589, 596  ;  and  cases 
cited  infrd^  p.  396  seq.  (*)  Supra,  p.  73  seq. 
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respect  of  a  mercantile  or  ordinary  contract  has  been  that  of  pabt  hi. 
Lord  Eldon  at  Nisi  Prius  (a)  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  ^^' 
though  Lord  Stowell  seems  to  have  inclined  in  the  same  direc-  Cap.  viil. 
tion,(&)  and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  in  a  more  modem  case  used  capacity  to 
general  language  to  the  like  eflfect.(c)  On  such  a  matter  the  contract. 
question  of  intention  can  obviously  have  no  weight,  and  the 
limit  of  age,  which  the  English  law  has  imposed  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  its  own  subjects,  ought  surely  to  be  conclusive 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  would  clearly  be  in- 
eqiutable,  for  example,  that  a  domiciled  subject  of  Prussia  or  of 
some  other  continental  State  which  regards  legal  majority  as' 
postponed  until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  should  attempt  to  evade 
the  performance  of  a  contract  entered  into  in  England  when 
he  was  twenty-four,  by  the  plea  of  infancy.  The  reverse  case 
of  an  Englishman  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  making  a  contract 
in  Prussia,  and  afterwards  repudiating  it  on  the  same  plea,  has 
not  occurred ;  but  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  who  would 
almost  inevitably  be  Prussian  by  nationality  or  domicil,  would 
necessarily  be  taken  to  know  his  own  laws ;  and,  though  he 
might  complain  that  he  had  been  defrauded,  could  not  deny 
that  the  fraud  ought  to  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  imagine  the  case  of  two  Englishmen  transiently 
present  in  a  country  whose  law  regarded  them  as  infants, 
although  both  had  passed  the  English  limit  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  there  entering  into  a  contract  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt 
of  the  provisions  of  the  lex  loci.  No  English  Court  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  plea  of  infancy 
offered  under  such  circumstances,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  it  would  be  allowed  to  prevail 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations  and  authorities,  a  recent  Capacity— 
dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  m  the  case  of  Sottomayor  v.  De  ^*  ^'»^'^^"- 
Barros  (d)  has  unsettled  the  whole  subject,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
gone  further,  and  established  the  right  of  the  lex  domicilii  to 
decide  all  questions  of  capacity  for  every  purpose.  Sottomayor  y. 
Be  Barros  was  a  case  which  turned  upon  the  so-called  capaeity 
of  two  domiciled  Portuguese,  who,  being  first  cousins,  were  for- 
bidden to  marry  by  Portuguese  law,  to  contract  marriage  in 
England ;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  law  of  Portugal 
must  prevail.     It  had  been  decided  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  the 

(a)  Male  v.  Boherts,  3  Esp.  163.  (V)  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  389. 

(c)  Sinonin  v.  Maillac,  2  Sw.  i  Tr.  67. 

(a)  Sottomayor  t.  De  Barroe,  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  x.  The  language  of  Lord  Halsbury 
in  Cooper  v.  Cooper  (13  A.  C.  88)  is  to  the  same  effect ;  but  in  that  case  there  was 
no  conflict  between  the  Ux  loci,  and  the  lex  domicilii,  the  contract  having  been 
entered  into  in  the  country  of  the  domicil.  See  conmients  on  this  case  ants 
chap.  iii. 
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Part  III.    Court  below,  following  the  stricter  precedents  of  English  law^ 

t^'       that  the  law  of  England,  the  place  where  the  contract  of  mar- 

Cap.  viii.   riage  was  entered  into,  had  been  satisfied,  and  that  the  marriage 


Oipacity  to  ^^^  Consequently  valid.     The  case,  however,  was  one  in  which 
ctmtract,     considerations  of  natural  humanity  and  pity  called  for  a  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  union,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  James, 
Baggallay,  and    Cotton,  L.JJ.,  reversed   his   decision.     There 
appears  to  have  been  no  argument  on  the  question  of  capacity 
generally,  nor  is  it  considered  in  the  judgment  with  reference 
to  anything  but  marriage,  but  the  judgment  does  state  it  to  be 
"  a  well-recognised  principle  of  law  "  that  the  question  of  per- 
sonal capacity  to  enter  into  any  contract  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  domicil.     How  far  this  dictum  can  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  that  incapacity  which  arises  from  minority  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  if,  with  regard  to  that  incapacity 
it  is  ''  a  well-recognised  principle  of  law  "  that  the  law  of  domicil 
is  to  exclude  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  it  has  become  so 
since  Story  wrote,(a)  and  since  Lord  Eldon  sat  at  Nisi  Prius.(d) 
Contract  of         It  is  in  truth  an  error  to  regard  the  so-called  contract  of 
^aracteris-     marriage  as  something  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules 
tics  of.  which  the  law  of  contract  embodies ;  and  the  capacity  to  enter 

into  the  marriage  contract  may  be  regarded  quite  logically  as 
entirely  distinct  from  that  capacity  to  contract,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  to  which  the  dictum  of  Lord  Eldon  in  MaU 
V.  Boberts  referred.  The  question  of  the  capacity  of  a  man  and 
woman  to  marry,  and  of  the  consequentvalidity  of  their  marriage, 
is  one  which  essentially  concerns  the  law  of  their  domicil, 
because  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  that 
they  intend  to  spend  their  married  life.  This  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  because,  if  they  intend  to  spend  their  married  life 
in  any  other  place,  and  have  married  in  any  place  in  whichi 
they  are  not  domiciled,  they  have,  in  fact,  quitted  their  domicil 
without  an  animiis  revertendif  and  lost  it  or  changed  it  for 
another.  And  if  the  acquisition  of  a  new  domicil  has  not  been: 
so  complete  as  to  divest  them  of  the  old,  then,  in  the  eye  of  the 

(a)  Story,  §  103 ;  Burge,  For.  Law.  i.  c.  4,  p.  132 ;  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law^ 
§  401  ;  Male  v.  Reherts^  3 .  Esp.  163  ;  Sinonin  v.  Maillae,  2  Sw.  &,  Tr.  67  ;  Mudinjt 
V.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  389. 

(V)  It  may  he  desirable  to  quote  the  language  of  Hannen,  J.,  with  reference  to 
this  dictum,  as  some  justification  of  the  attempt  in  the  text  to  criticise  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  C!ourt  of  Appeal  in  Sottoniayor  v.  De  Barrm :  "  It  is  of  course  com- 
petent to  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  lay  down  a  principle  which,  if  it  formed  the  basis 
of  a  judgment  of  that  Court,  must,  unless  it  should  be  disclaimed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  be  binding  in  all  future  cases.  But  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  without 
disrespect  to  say  that  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  has  not  hitherto  been  ^well 
recognised.'  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  novel  principle,  for^which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  English  authority.  What  authority  there 
is  seems  to  me  to  be  the  other  way  "  :  Sott&mayor  v.  De  Barroe  (2),  5  P.  D.  100. 
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law  they  do  intend  to  return  to  the  man's  original  domicil  or    Part  hi. 

home.     It  being,  therefore,  clear  that  the  country  of  the  matri-       ' 

monial  domicil  must  be  taken  as  the  place  where  the  man  and  Cap.  viii. 
woman  intend  to  spend  their  married  life,  it  follows  that  the  capacity  to 
law  of  that  country,  and  of  no  other,  is  the  law  to  which  the  contract, 
validity,  legality,  or  morality  of  their  marriage  is  a  matter  of 
concem.(a)  It  is  true  that  this  argument,  if  stretched,  would 
almost  go  to  the  length  of  excluding  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the 
ceremony ;  but  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  (Jb)  that  these  matters 
are  universally  referred  to  the  lex  loci  celebraticynis,  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  for  no  other,  of  securing  that  the  formalities  necessary 
to  bind  the  parties  shall  be  duly  performed  in  the  sight  of  the 
only  law  which  has  at  the  moment  of  celebration  the  right  to 
control  them.  Further,  all  that  the  principle  of  the  interest  of 
the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  cited  for  here,  is  to  show 
that  there  is  at  any  rate  one  important  distinction  between  the 
considerations  applicable  to  the  so-called  contract  of  marriage^ 
and  a  contract  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense.  The  only 
marriage  contract  which  beloi^  to  this  latter  class  is  the 
marriage  contract  by  which  husband  and  wife  dispose  of  their 
rights  in  each  other's  property,  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
treated  of.(c)  And  there  is  another  distinction  between  con- 
tracts of  commerce  and  contracts  of  marriage,  closely  connected 
with  the  former  one,  and  arising  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
husband  and  wife  enter  into  an  agreement,  just  as  vendor  and 
purchaser  do,  by  which  they  mutually  bind  themselves  to  do 
something  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  then  made, 
but  there  the  analogy  ends.  The  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  for  example,  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  no  public  interest  whatever ;  and  that  either  party, 
on  making  default,  should  plead  such  defences  as  infancy  or 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  is  an  evil  by  which  no  one  is  legally 
or  even  morally  wronged  but  the  other  party  to  the  agreement. 
The  public,  or  society  (by  whichever  name  the  same  thing  is 
called),  suffers  no  injury  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  an 
injury  to  the  individual  is  an  ii\jury  to  the  State,  and  is  there- 
fore prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moral  and  social  importance  to  the 
public  interests  of  every  country,  for  reasons  which  need  not 
be  specified,  that  those  persons  who  live  together  within  its 

(a)  "  LocuB  matrimonii  contracti  non  tarn  is  est,  ubi  contractus  nuptialis  initus 
est^  quam  in  quo  contrahentes  matrimonium  exercere  Yoluenint." — Huber,  Confl. 
Leg.  i.  tit  3,  s.  lo.  (ft)  Infra^  p.  37i«  (fl)  Ante,  p.  332. 
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Part  III.    limits  in  what  they  call  matrimony,  should  be  married  in  fact. 

cTs.       j^  cannot  be  said  that  the  breach  or  repudiation  of  a  contract 

Cap.  VIII.  within  a  town  is  a  social  or  public  evil  in  at  all  the  same  sense 


Capacity  to  that  the  illegitimate  connection  of  the  sexes  is  so ;  and,  at  any 
contract,  j^l^q^  the  breach  of  a  contract  is  no  more  a  public  evil  in  the 
place  where  it  is  broken  than  in  the  place  where  it  was  made, 
in  the  frequent  cases  where  the  contracting  parties  are  not  both 
resident  or  even  present  in  the  place  of  performance.  The 
crowning  anomaly  which  results  from  the  attempt  to  regard 
marriage  as  a  contract  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  contract,  if  a  contract  at  all,  for 
the  breach  of  which  no  action  can  lie,  and  no  damages  bo 
recovered.(a) 

The  considerations  urged  above  are  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
]^<^asons  why  the  principles  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  have 
decided  in  Sottomayoi*  v.  De  Barros{b)  are  proper  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage,  should 
not  be  extended,  as  some  passages  of  the  judgment  in  that  case 
seem  to  imply  they  might  be,  to  the  question  of  the  capacity 
of  the  parties  to  a  commercial  contract.     What  the  capacity 
to  marry,  or  to  marry  a  psurticular  person,  really  is,  will  be  best 
seen  by  reviewing  the  decisions  on  the  subject,  of  which  Sotto- 
'inayor  v.  De  Barros  is  the  last. 
Capacity  to         The  first  case  of  any  importance  in  which  the  question  of 
^idl^^^  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  appears  to  have  arisen 
Smith.  in  an  English  court  was  that  of  Evding  v.  Smith,(c)  argued  in 

the  Consistory  Court  of  London  before  Lord  Stowell  in  1821. 
The  marriage  in  this  case  had  been  celebrated  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  British  forces  then  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  colony,  between  British  subjects,  whose  domicil 
must  be  assumed  to  have  been  British  also.  The  Dutch  law 
at  that  time  was  the  only  established  law  in  the  colony,  and 
its  continuance  had  been  formally  sanctioned,  so  far  as  the 
inhabitants  were  concerned,  by  the  capitulation.  Two  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  the  marriage,  though  scarcely  distinguished 
in  the  argument — first,  that  the  mere  formalities  required  by 
the  Dutch  law  as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  had  not  been  com- 
plied with ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  parties  were  not,  according 
to  the  same  law,  of  an  age  at  which  a  marriage  could  be  con- 
tracted at  all  without  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians, 
which  had  not  been  obtained.  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the 
English  law  was  to  prevail  on  both  points,  on  the  exceptional 

(a)  The  breach  of  a  promise  to  marry  is  obviously  a  different  thing. 

(ft)  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  I.  (c)  2  Hagg.  Cons.  371. 
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ground  that  the  country  was  under  British  legal  dominion    Part  in. 
except  so  far  as  the  capitulation  sanctioned  the  continuance  of        ^^^ 
certain  privileges  to  the  conquered,  and  that  the  marriage  in   cap.  viii. 


question  had  been  celebrated  between  British  subjects  with  the  CapaeUy  to 
countenance  of  British  authority  and  British  ministration.  It  ^^^^^^' 
may  almost  be  said  that  Lord  Sto well's  judgment  amoimted  to 
a  decision  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,(a) 
and  between  those  parties,  the  lex  loci  was  British,  and  therefore 
coincided  with  the  lex  domicilii.  But  the  second  question,  being 
almost  identical  with  that  which  arose  in  Siirwnin  v.  Maillac 
forty  years  later,  would  have  raised,  if  the  lex  loci  for  those 
parties  had  been  held  to  be  Dutch,  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  domicilii  on  the  question  of  capacity ; 
and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  see  how  Lord  Stowell  treated 
it  by  anticipation.  Assuming  a  case  of  a  marriage  in  Holland 
between  British  subjects  domiciled  in  England,  he  asks  whether 
an  English  Court  would  hold  it  void  because  the  Dutch  law 
referred  to  above  imposed  on  the  parties  an  incapacity  to  enter 
into  it  ?  and  intimates  a  clear  opinion  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Dutch  law  would  not  in  such  a  case  be  deferred  to  here.(2») 
It  is  nevertheless  plain  that  the  two  questions  of  the  formalities 
of  celebration  and  the  capacity  to  celebrate  were  not  at  that 
stage  of  his  decision  clearly  separated  in  his  mmd,  inasmuch 
as,  after  referring  to  the  cases  decided  on  the  mode  of  celebra- 
tion, he  expressly  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to 
accept  Huber  s  doctrine  as  to  personal  capacity  impressed  once 
for  all  by  the  domiciliary  law.  ''  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Huber  is  correct  in  laying  down  as  universally  true,  that  'per- 
soncdes  qucditates,  alicui  in  certo  loco  Jure  impressas,  idrique  circum- 
Jerri,  et  personam  comitari* — that  being  of  age  in  his  own 
country,  a  man  is  of  age  in  every  other  country,  be  the  law  of 
majority  in  that  country  what  it  may."  It  can  hardly  be 
•doubted  that  what  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v.  De 
BarrosQ))  declared  to  be  a  "  well-recognised  principle  of  law  " 
with  regard  to  capacity,  was  not  recognised  as  established  by 
Lord  Stowell  in  1821. 

In  Conway  v.  Beadey{c)  (i  831)  it  was  decided,  according  to  CoHUMyv. 
the  head-note,  that  the  lex  loci  contractus  will  not  prevail  when  ^^^^' 
oither  of  the  contracting  parties  is  imder  a  legal  incapacity  by 
the  law  of  the  domicil.     Dr.  Lushington,  in  his  judgment,((:^ 
confined  himself  to  the  case  of  the  same  domicil  being  com- 
mon to  both  man  and  woman,  and  no  light  is  therefore  to  be 

(a)  Vide  2  Ha^g.  Cons.  390.  (ft)  At  p.  389. 

(c)  L.  B.  3  P.  D.  I.  Itt)  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  639. 


n 
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Pabt  III.    gathered  from  his  decision  upon  the  question,  as   to  which 

^^'       there  is  obviously  room  for  argument,  whether  the  law  of  the 

Cap.  VIII.   husband's  domicil  would  be  followed  in  opposition  to  that  of 


rupacity  to  the  wife,  in  a  case  (for  example)  where  her  law  forbade,  and 
contract,  jjig  permitted,  the  marriage,  or  vic;e  versd.  In  comparing  the 
personal  capacity  or  incapacity  to  marry  to  the  hiatus  of  legiti- 
macy which  was  so  fully  discussed  in  Doe  d.  BiHwhistle  v. 
VardiU,(a)  Dr.  Lushington  undoubtedly  went  far  towards  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  decision  in  Sottomayoi^  v.  De  Barros.  It 
should  nevertheless  be  remembered  that  the  "capacity  to 
marry,"  which  was  in  question  in  Conway  v.  Beadey,  was  simply 
dependent  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  husband  was  or  was  not  already  married  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  which  it  was  sought  to  annul ;  and  it  was  con- 
ceded that  he  was  already  married  at  that  time,  unless  a 
Scotch  divorce  was  to  be  held,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law, 
competent  to  dissolve  a  marriage  previously  celebrated  in 
England.(6) 
Simonin  v.  Neither  of  the  above  cases  appears  to  have  been  cited  in  the 

Mailla<'.  ^^g^  q£  Sinonin  v,  MdillacXc)  and  the  question  of  the  conflict 
between  the  lex  l^  and  the  lex  domicilii  as  to  capacity  waa 
there  treated  by  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
a  case  of  the  first  impression.  The  marriage  which  it  was- 
there  sought  to  dissolve  was  one  celebrated  in  England  between 
French  subjects  domiciled  in  France,  without  the  formal  con- 
sents required  at  their  respective  ages  by  French  law.  In  the 
judgment  delivered  after  deliberation  there  is  again  authority 
directly  opposed  to  the  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  SoUo* 
mayor  v.  De  Barros,{d)  that  it  is  a  **  well-recognis»d  principle  of 
law  that  the  question  of  personal  capacity  to  ^nter  into  any 
contract  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  domicil."  Sir  Cress- 
well Cresswell  certainly  did  not  recognise  it  in  i860,  as  he 
says,  '*  In  general,  the  personal  competeticy  or  incompetency  of  indi* 
viduals  to  contract  has  been  held  to  depend  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  mxide.  But  it  was  and  is  contended 
that  such  rule  does  not  extend  to  contracts  of  marriage,  and 
that  parties  are  with  reference  to  them  bound  by  the  law  of 
their  domicil.  This  question,  of  so  much  importance  in  all 
civilised  communities,  has  been  largely  discussed  by  jurists  of 
all  nations,  but  they  all  apply  their  observations  to  contro- 
versies arising,  not  in  the  countries  where  the  marriage  waa. 

(a)  5  B.  &  c.  438. 

(ft)  LolUy'^  Cote,  Ruas.  &  Ry.  237  :  McCarthy  v.  Deeaix,  2  Ruas.  &  My.  614  ;. 
Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.  550  ;  and  »upra,  p.  85. 
(c)  2  Sw.  and  Tr.  67.  W  L.  R.  3  P-  I>-  i. 
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celebrated,  but  in  other  countries  where  it  is  brought  in  dis-     paet  hi. 

•    •  •  »  A.GT8 

pute,  and  of  which  the  parties  were  domiciled  subjects,  '(a)       ' 

The  conclusion  which  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  came  to,  after    Cap,  vill. 
examining  such  authorities  as  were  cited  before  him,  was  that   Capadty  to 
the  lex  loci  must  prevail  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  contract,     coMract, 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  parties  were  forbidden  by  their 
domiciliary  law  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  certain  other 
persons  afforded  no  ground  for  a  decree  of  nullity. 

Following  almost  immediately  upon  the  case  last  referred 
to  came  that  of  Brook  v.  BrookXh)  which  was  carried  to  the  Bnwik  v. 
House  of  Lords  in  1861,  and  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  by  the 
highest  legal  authority  of  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  marriage  in  that  case  was  that  of  a  widower  with 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  both  the  parties  being  domiciled  in 
England,  but  having  gone  to  Denmark  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ceremony.  Such  marriages  are  prohibited  by  English  law 
(5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  54),(c)  but  are  valid  by  the  law  of  Denmark. 
It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  on  such  a  matter  the 
law  of  the  domicil  must  prevail,  and  that  the  marriage  was  void. 
The  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  (Lord  Chancellor)  was  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  essentials  of  a  marriage  contract  were 
to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii,  the  forms  by  the  lex  loci. 
The  question  arises  upon  this,  whether  the  capacity  or  in- 
capacity to  marry  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  or  an  essential. 
It  will  be  further  necessary  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  capacity, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  employment  of  that  term  in 
Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  was  strictly  correct  or  not  in  a  logical 
sense. 

Capacity  is  obviously  in  theory  a  quality — one  of  those 
qudlitates  personales  impressce  of  which  Huber  speaks-^-and  may 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  legal  power  of  doing  an  act  which 
can  admittedly  be  done  by  some  persons.  If  the  act  to  which 
the  capacity  is  referred  cannot  legally  be  done  at  all,  it  is  a 
misuse  of  words  to  speak  of  a  legal  capacity  or  incapacity  to 
do  it.  Speaking  in  this  strict  sense,  capacity  is  only  remark- 
able by  its  absence — ^it  is  invariably  some  iitcapoA^ity  that 
characterises  the  exceptional  case  of  which  the  law  is  called 
upon  to  take  notice.  Full  capacity,  in  short,  is  the  ordinary 
stcUus  or  condition  of  mankmd,  which  can  never  give  rise  to 

(a)  See  Scrinighire  v.  ScHmshire,  2  Cons.  395  ;  Middleton  v.  Janrerin,  2  Cons. 
437 ;  Compton  v.  Bearcroft^  2  Cons.  444,  cited  by  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  in  his 
judgment. 

(h)  9  H,  L.  C.  193. 
..  \e)  Previously  to  this  statute  marriageis  of  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  affinity  were  voidable  only. 
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Part  III.    criticism  or  remark ;  and  the  only(a)  logical  incapacities  which 
^^^-       exist  in  English  law  are  those  occasioned  by  infancy  and  in- 
Cap.  VIII.    sanity.     A  law  which  purports  to  impose  a  general  incapacity 
CapacUy  to    ^^^^  ^^^  impose  an  incapacity  at  all ;  it   simply  prohibits  an 
contract,     act.     No  man  can  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister  by  English 
law,  and  therefore  no  man  can  properly  be  said  to  be  under  an 
incapacity  to  do  so.     It  is  remarkable  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  the  word  "  capacity  "  does  not  actually  occur  through- 
out the  whole  of  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  in  Brook  v.  Brook^ 
though  it  was  made  the  foundation-stone  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barro8.(b) 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  for  the  present,  the 
word  "capacity,"  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  are  the 
essentials  of  the  marriage  contract  to  which  the  judgments  in 
Brook  V.  Brook  referred.  It  will  be  seen  on  an  examination 
of  that  case  that  the  only  ''essential"  alluded  to  was  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage,  and  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  amounted  simply  to  this,  that 
the  law  of  the  domicil  is  the  proper  law  to  say  whether  the 
relation  between  the  suggested  husband  and  wife  is  such  that  a 
marriage  between  them  can  be  permitted  or  recognised.  If 
the  domiciliary  law  holds  that  a  marriage  between  persons  so 
connected  is  incestuous  or  in  any  other  way  unlawful,  the  law 
of  every  other  country  is  bound  to  accept  its  decision  with 
regard  to  all  persons  whose  domicil  renders  them  subject  to 
it.(c)  This  is  the  decision  in  Brook  v.  Brook,  but  it  must  not 
be  strained  to  extend  to  cases  which  it  does  not  naturally 
cover.  The  domiciliary  law  must  absolutely  forbid  such  mar- 
riage, not  merely  place  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  being 
contracted.  To  say,  for  example,  as  in  Sinonin  v.  Maillac,(d) 
that  parties  under  a  certain  age  shall  not  marry  without  the 
consent  of  certain  other  people,  is  neither  to  define  a  natural 
incapacity  (as  is  done  by  a  law  which  fixes  a  given  age  as  the 
period  of  infancy  for  its  subjects),  nor  to  declare  that  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  marriage  is  incestuous  or  unlawful.  It  ia 
merely  the  addition  of  a  ceremonial  form,  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  impediment.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  law 
of  the  domicil  forbids  a  marriage  between  first  cousins,  as  in 
Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros,  and  declares  such  to  be  absolutely 

(a)  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery.     The  gtatut  of  a  slave  formerly  involved 
incapacities  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

(b)  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  I.  .    ,.    ^     .,  .V  .         . 
M  Inasmuch  as  the  wife's  domicil  becomes  the  husband's  upon  the  marriage,  it 

is  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  hers,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  looked  to.     This 

appears  a  necessary  conclusion,  but  there  is  no  express  decision  :  ride  supra,  p.  36a 

00  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67. 
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unlawful,  that  amounts  to  a  prohibition  against  the  contract-     Pabt  hi. 
ing  of  such  a  marriage   at  all,  and  is  a  very  different  thing       _^* 
from  a  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  con-    Cap.  viii. 
tracted  eflfectually.     The  laws  of  other  countries  are  bound    capacity  to 
to  recognise  a  prohibition  addressed  by  a  domiciliary  law  to     contract. 
its  own  subjects,  but  not  to  follow  its  directions  for  perform- 
ance.     It  may  be  added,  that  this  distinction  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  the  Portuguese  law 
would  have  consented  to  its  own  efiacement  if  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  had  been  obtained.     Dispensation  with  a  law 
is  in  principle  a  very  different  thing  from  compliance  with  its 
directions,  though  in  practice  the  effect  of  the  two  may  some- 
times be  similar.     In  such  a  case  as  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros, 
the  law  of  Portugal  does  not  say  that,  when  first  cousins  wish 
to  intermarry,  they  shall  obtain   the  written   consent  of  the 
Pope  to  their  doing  so.     It  says  they  shall  not  marry  at  all, 
and  such  a  prohibition  by  a  domiciliary  law  is  not  the  less 
complete,  as  feir  as  other  tribunals  are  concerned,  because  the 
same   domiciliary   law,    under    certain  circumstances,    allows 
itself  to  be  dispensed  with, 

The  distinction  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  the  pre-  ^'^eie  v. 
ceding  paragraph  to  draw  between  a  prohibition  of  an  act,  ^^ 
and  a  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be 
performed,  is  supported  by  the  Irish  decision  of  Steele  v, 
Braddell,(a)  referred  to  with  approval  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
Brook  V.  Brook.  By  the  Irish  Marriage  Act  (9  Geo.  II.  c.  11) 
it  is  enacted  that  all  marriages,  when  either  of  the  parties  is 
imder  the  age  of  twenty-one,  contracted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  father  or  guardian,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  Steele  v.  Braddell  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  the  husband,  a 
minor,  had  not  obtained  the  required  consent.  A  suit  was 
thereupon  brought  without  success  b}'  his  guardian  in  the 
Irish  court  to  annul  the  marriage,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
statute  created  a  personal  incapacity  in  its  domiciled  subjects 
to  contract  marriage  while  minors,  in  any  place,  without  the 
consent  stipulated  for  in  the  enactment.  "  This,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,(6)  "  was  a  marriage  between  parties,  who  with  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians  might  have  contracted  a 
valid  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  the 
husband's  domicil,  and  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  marriage 
was  to  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it 

(ff)  Milw.  Kccl.  Rep.  (Ir.)  p.  i,  (J)  Brook  v.  BrooJc,  9  H.  L.  C.  215. 
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Pabt  III.    was  celebrated.     But  if  the  union  between  these  parties  had 
•      been  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Ireland  as  '  contrary  to  the  law 

Cap.  VIII.    of  God/  undoubtedly  the  marriage  would  have  been  dissolved. 

Capacity  to  ^^'  Radcliff  expressly  says  that  it   cannot  be  disputed  that 

contract,      every  State  has  the  right  and  power  to  enact  that  every  con- 
tract made  by  one  or  more  of  its  subjects  shall  be  judged  of, 
and  its  validity  decided,  according  to  its  own  enactments,  and 
not    according  to   the  laws  of   the   country  wherein  it  was 
formed."     (How  far  this  latter  dictum  may  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  contracts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  has 
been  considered  above.(a)  )     On  the  same  principle  it  is  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  English  Marriage  Act  (26  Greo.  II. 
c.  33),  aa  to   the  previous  consents  required  to  render  the 
marriage    of   minors  valid,  were  not  intended    to    apply    to 
marriages  celebrated  out    of    England,  any  more   than    the 
other  provisions  in  that  Act  as  to  the  necessity  for  banns  or 
licence.     The  Act,  in  Lord  Campbell's  words,  did  not  touch 
the  essentials  of  the  contract,  or  prohibit  any  marriage  which 
was  before  lawful     It  dealt  with  formalities  and  celebration 
alone.(J)    There  is,  it  is  true,  one   description  of  prohibition 
of  marriage  absolutely  which  is  conceivable,  and  would  amount, 
did  it  exist,  to  an  assumption  by  the  law  to  create  an  incapacity 
in  the  proper  sense.     It  ha«  been  suggested  that  the  effect 
of  attainder   is    to    incapacitate    the    attainted   person  from 
contracting  a  valid  marriage  at  all ;  but  however  the  law  of 
some   foreign    countries    may  regard  the  attainder  of    their 
subjects,  it  has  been  decided,  first,  that  attainder  by  English 
law  does  not  create  even  an  incapacity  to  marry  in  England ; 
and,  secondly,  that  even  if  it  did  so,  it  would  not,  except  by 
express  enactment  to  that  effect,  claim  any  extra-territorial 
effect,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the  attainted  person 
abroad.(c)     It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever   claim   might  be 
made  by  the  law  of   a  particular  country  in   this   respect, 
it    could  be  entitled  to  no  international  or    extra-territorial 
recognition  whatever,  on  the  double   ground   that   political 
offences  are  ignored  altogether  in  non-domestic  tribunals,  and 
that  a  law  which  imposed  an  absolute  incapacity  to  marry 
at  all  must  be  opposed  to  the  public  policy  of  every  civilised 
commimity. 

The  examination  of  the  forgoing  cases  on  the  question 
of  the  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities  cited  above  (d)  as  to  the  capacity  to  contract 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  358,  359-  (*)  Brook  v.  Brooky  9  H,  L.  C.  215. 

<c)  Kynnaird  v.  Leslie^  L.  B.  i  C.  P.  389.  (<0  Ante^  pp.  73,  358. 
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in  a  commercial  sense,  shows,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  decision    Pabt  hi. 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  (a)  accorded       t^' 
in    substance    with    the    authority   of    precedents,   but    was   Cap.  viii. 
expressed   in    terms   not  warranted   by  that  authority,    and   capaeUy  to 
involved  dicta   directly  opposed  to  it.     "  None  of  the  cases    contract. 
cited,"  said  Lord  Campbell  in  Brook  v.  Brookjijb)  "  can  show  the  capacity  for 
validity  of  a  marriage  which  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  ®^^^  contract, 
parties  condemns  as  incestuous,  and  which  could  not,  by  any 
forms  or  consents,  have  been  rendered  valid  in  the  country  in 
which  the  parties  were  domiciled."     It  is  submitted  that  that 
is  the  only  principle  upon  which  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  should 
have  been  decided. 

The  doctrine  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Ux  domicilii  hius, 
however,  been  extended,  since  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  was 
decided,  to  the  capacity  of  the  spouses  to  contract  with 
respect  to  their  movable  property.(c)  It  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  earlier  portion  of  this  treatise,  where  the 
general  subject  of  capacity  is  discussed,  that  there  are  reasons 
for  referring  all  questions  arising  on  marriage  to  the  law  of 
the  domicil ;  and  that  the  question  of  capacity  to  enter  into 
an  ordinary  mercantile  contract  has  not  directly  arisen  since 
Lord  Eldon  ruled  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  in  i8oo.(rf)  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  in  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  where  Lord 
Halsbury  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  lex  domicilii, 
there  was  no  conflict  between  that  law  and  the  lex  loci,  the 
contract  having  been  entered  into  in  the  coimtry  of  the 
domicil ;  and  that  the  point  was  expressly  left  open  by  Lords 
Macnaghten  and  Watson  {aivte,  chap.  iii.  p.  48). 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  have  been  before  Royai 
aUuded  to,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  forbid  certain  marriages  "^"^^ 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  under 
the  Great  Seal,  clearly  ought  in  principle  to  be  regarded  as 
only  imposing  an  additional  formality,  which  the  law  of 
another  country  would  not  be  justified  in  requiring  when  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  within  its  jurisdiction.  So  far  as  the 
laws  of  foreign  States  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in 
theory  between  the  consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  and  the 
consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal. 
But  so  far  as  the  law  of  England  is  concerned,  it  is  clearly 
competent  for  it  to  say  that  it  will  regard  certain  marriages 
as  invalid,  wherever  celebrated.     It  cannot  compel,  or  even 

(a)  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  I.  W  9  H.  L.  C.  218. 

(c)  Be  Cooke' 9  Trusts,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  637.    Cf,  Cooper  v.  Cooper^  13  App.  Cas.  88, 
108. 
{d)  Male  v.  Roberts^  3  Esp.  163.    See  ante^  chap.  iii.  p.  73,  #0^. 
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Part  III.     expect,  other  States   to  adopt  its  view,  but  it  can  and  does 

^^'       assert  its  own  intention  to  take  it.     It  can,  that  is,  and  does 

Cap.  viiT.    impose  a  personal  incapacity  on  the  members  of  the  royal 

Capacity  to   family,  by  declaring  that  it  will  act  upon  the  supposition  that 

eofUract.     such  an  incapacity  has  been  imposed.     In  accordance  with 

this  view  the  House  of  Lords  decided  in   the  Sussex  Peerage 

Case  (a)  that  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  extended 

to   marriages  celebrated  out  of   England,  and  that  the   law 

would  not  allow  its  object  and  intention  to  be  defeated.     It 

is  noteworthy  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  that  case 

the    same   distinction  is  drawn   between  the  essentials    and 

the  formalities  of  a  marriage  contract,  the  prohibitive    and 

the  directory  part  of  the  enactment,  that  has  already  been 

shown  to  be  deducible  from  Brook  v.  Brook  (b)  and  its  cognate 

cases. 

SUMMARY. 

CAPACITY    TO   CONTRACT. 

p.  359.  The   capacity  to    enter   into   the  contract  of   marriage   is 

governed  by  the  lex  domicilii. 

p.  369.  The  capacity  to  .enter  into  a  matrimonial  contract  as  to 

movable  property  is  governed  by  the  same  law. 

p.  359i  «^^*  The  language  of  the  cases  establishing  the  two  former  pro- 

positions is  large  enough  to  include  cases  of  capacity  to  enter 
into  a  mercantile  contract;  but  the  older  authorities  are  in 
favour  of  the  lex  lad,  and  the  question  has  not  arisen  in  recent 
years. 

p.  361.  In  the  contract  of  marriage,  the  question,  strictly  speaking, 

is  generally  not  one  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  parties, 
but  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  marriage. 

pp-  364-367.  The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law 
to  decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the  mar- 
riage cannot  be  effected  by  obejdng  its  directions,  but  can  be 
effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  prohibitions,  the 
marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such  dispensation,  be 
legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration. 

{a)  zi  CI.  &  F.  85  ;  and  see  anUj  p.  83.  (h)  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 
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The   law   of   any   country   may,   and   the   English    Royal    ^^tIII. 

Marriage  Act  does,  not  only  prohibit   certain  persons  from       * 

contracting  marriage  in  England  except   on  prescribed  con-    Cap,  yiii. 
ditions,  but  refuses  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted  by   CapaeUy  to 
such  persons  elsewhere  when  those  conditions  have  not  been     ^<^^'^^' 
complied  with.  p.  369. 

(b)  Formalities  atid  Legality  of  the  Contract. 

The  capacity  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  having  thus  been  Forms  of 
determined,  the  question  next  arises,  by  what  law  the  forma-  ^^^^'^ 
lities  and  ceremonies  of  the  contract  are  to  be  regulated.  It 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  is  that  the  forms  must  depend  upon  the 
lex  loci  celebrationis  alone  ;(a)  and  it  is  imdoubted  that  this  is 
only  a  consequence  of  the  general  principle  which  applies  to 
contracts  generally,  of  whatever  nature  and  wheresoever  cele- 
brated. The  formalities  and  ceremonies  which  the  law  of  the 
place  of  celebration  demands  for  the  constitution  of  a  contract 
are  to  be  tested  by  that  law  alone  ;  and  if  they  satisfy  it,  no 
other  law  has  a  right  to  demand  more,  or,  in  the  other  event, 
to  accept  less.(J)  So  far  as  regards  the  formalities  of  con- 
tracts, the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  " locus  regit  actum*'  is,  with 
one  exception,  more  apparent  than  real  (the  transfer  of  immov- 
ables (c)  ),  adopted  by  the  law  of  England.  The  point  where 
a  conflict  of  law  does  nevertheless  arise  is  the  distinction 
between  the  requisite  formalities  of  celebration  and  the 
requisite  proof  that  the  contract  was  duly  celebrated,  between 
the. creation  of  the  obligation  and  the  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, between  the  origin  of  the  liability  under  the  lex  loci 
and  the  procedure  required  for  the  remedy  by  the  lex  fori. 
This  conflict  was  well  indicated  in  Httber  v.  Steiner(d)  by 
Tindal,  C.J. :  "  The  distinction  between  that  part  of  the  law 
of  the  foreign  country,  where  a  personal  contract  is  made, 
which  is  adopted,  and  that  which  is  not  adopted  by  our 
English  Courts  of  law,  is  well  known  and  established;  viz., 
that  so  much  of  the  law  as  affects  the  rights  and  merits  of 
the  contract,  all  that  relates  ad  litis  decisionem,(e)  is  adopted 

(a)  AwtA,  p.  98  ;  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  C.  193. 

(ft)  Benham  v.  Morningtan,  3  C.  B.  133  ;  Burge,  For.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  29  ;  Story, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  260,  262 ;  Leroux  v.  Broum,  12  C.  B.  801 ;  Warrenden  v. 
Warrenden^  9  Bligh.  no,  per  Lord  Brougham.  See  as  to  bills  of  exchange,  sect. 
72  of  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  213 ;  infrd,  p.  376. 

((i)  2  Scott,  3^. 

(e)  Vide  Bartolufl,  Comm.  Cod.  I.  i.  i. 
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Pabt  III.  from   the   foreign  country ;  so  much  of  the  law  as  affects  the 

_^'  remedy  only,  all  that  relates  ad  litis  ordiiiationem,  is  taken  front 

Cap.  VIII.  the   lex  fori  of  that   country  where  the  action  is  brought."^ 

Contract-^  The  principles  here  acknowledged  are  also  clearly  laid  down 

FormalUUtt,  in  British  Linen  Company   v.   DrummondXa)  De   Gla    Vega  v.. 

Essentials  Vianna,(Jb)    and    Don    v.    LippmunJ{c)    overruling    an    older 

and  remedy— (j^QjgJQn   in   which   a  contrary  view    appears    to    have    been 

(llSiilllCiilOIl 

between.  taken.(rf)  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  beyond  dispute- 
that  whatever  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the  remedy 
sought  must  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori^  the  law  of  tho 
country  to  the  tribunals  of  which  the  appeal  is  made.  But 
when  a  law,  like  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  makes  a 
particular  species  of  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  contract  which  was  not  foreseen  or  required 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  or  rejects  evidence 
which  that  law  would  have  admitted,  it  becomes  more  diffi-^ 
cult  to  determine  whether  this  question  belongs  pecuUarly  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  remedy,  or  to  the  materiality  of  the 
contract.  A  similar  difficulty  arises,  where  the  English  law, 
as  the  lex  fori,  instead  of  being  more  stringent  than  the  law 
of  the  locus  contractus,  is  less  so,  and  admits  evidence  which 
would  have  been  rejected  in  the  forum  celebrationis  or  solutionis, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been  decided,  as  will  be  shown 
immediately,  that  both  these  questions  belong  to  procedure, 
and  are  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori  alone ;  and  this  is  so 
even  where  the  matters  to  which  the  questionable  evidence 
relates  are  themselves  mere  formalities  of  celebration.  The 
distinction,  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  discern  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  this.  The  lex  fori  does  not  attempt  to  dictate 
to  those  who  contract  beyond  its  jurisdiction  what  ceremonies 
or  formalities  shall  be  employed,  nor  does  it  examine  a  con- 
tract that  is  properly  evidenced  before  it,  to  see  whether  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  actually  used  are  such  as  it  is  accus* 
tomed  to.  But  it  has  its  own  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  contract  must  be  proved  as  a  fstct,  whether, 
for  example,  by  parol  testimony  or  by  writing,  and  to  these  it 
adheres,  whatever  may  have  been  the  requirements  of  the 
foreign  law.  The  question  of  stamped  documents  is  governed 
by  the  same  considerations.  Facts,  such  as  the  payment  of 
money  to  another's  use,  will  be  accepted  as  proved  by  the  lex 
fori  without  the  evidence  of  a  foreign  stamp  :(e)  but  if  the 

(fl)  10  B  &  C.  903.  (J)  I  B.  &  Ad.  284.  (<?)  5  Cl.  &  F.  I. 

(d)  Willianu  v.  Jonet,  13  East  439. 

(e)  Brittow  v.  SequeviUe,  5  Ex.  275,  279. 
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law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is  made  declares  that  it  shall    Pabt  hi. 
■be  void  unless  a  stamp  is  used,  it  cannot   be  sued   upon  or       1^' 
enforced  elsewhere.     These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the    Cap.  viii. 

following  cases.  Qyntract— 

I.  First,  the  lex  fori  prevails,  when  its  rules  as  to  evidence  FarmalUies. 
are  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  or  RequirementB 
solutionis — that  is,  where  it  demands  evidence  which  they  do  ?^  ^^fon  as 

bO  6VICI6TIG6 

not  require,  or  rejects  evidence  which  they  admit.  Thus,  in 
Leroux  v.  Broxon  (a)  it  was  held  that  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  providing  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  upon 
certain  contracts  that  are  not  evidenced  by  writing,  applied  to 
contracts  made  abroad.  In  that  case  Jervis,  C.J.,  said,  **  It 
is  not  denied  that  if  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applies  to 
the  contract  itself  or  to  the  solemnities  of  the  contract,  it 
cannot  be  enforced  here,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  section 
in  question  applies  not  to  the  solemnities  of  the  contract,  hut  to  the 
procedure,  and  therefore  that  the  contract  cannot  be  sued  upon 
here."  Acebal  v.  Levy(Jb)  shows  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
similarly  claims  to  regulate  procedure  when  in  competition, 
not  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  but  with  the 
law  of  the  place  of  performance.  That  was  an  action  for 
the  non-receipt  of  goods  ordered  by  the  defendant  in  London 
from  the  plaintiff  in  Spain,  the  letter  conveying  the  order 
being  an  imperfect  memorandum  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
This  case  has  been  cited  for  the  proposition  that  when  there 
were  several  parties  to  a  contract,  the  solemnities  which  must 
be  satisfied  by  each  are  those  of  the  place  where  he  engages 
himself,  and  says  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applied  hecau^ 
the  defendants  wrote  their  letter  ordering  the  goods  in 
England.  But  according  to  the  passage  just  cited  from  the 
judgment  in  Leroux  v.  Brovm,{c)  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does 
not  apply  to  solemnities  at  all.  If  it  did,  it  is  there  expressly 
stated  that  it  would  not  regulate  contracts  merely  in  the  right 
of  the  lex  fori,  but  the  very  ground  of  that  decision  was  that 
it  applied,  not  to  solemnities,  but  to  procedure.  The  real 
conflict  in  Acebal  v.  Levy  appears  to  have  been  between  the 
English  law,  claiming  to  regulate  procedure  as  the  lex  fori, 
and  the  Spanish  law  as  the  lex  loci  solutionis*  The  contract 
proved  (apart  from  the  question  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds) 
was  a  contract  that  the  plaintiff  should  load  a  particular  vessel 
then  lying  at  a  Spanish  port  with  nuts  at  the  shipping  price 
of  that  port.  This  being  done,  there  was  a  delivery  to  the 
defendant  on  board  their  ship  in  Spain,  and  though  the  Court 

(a)  12  0.  B.  801.  (ft)  10  Bing.  376.  (c)  12  C.  B.  801. 
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Past  III.    did  not  consider  that  there  was  an  acceptance  to  bind  the 
defendant  and  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  yet 
Cap.  VIII.  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  law  but  the   Spanish  can  be 
CirrUrau—    regarded    as    the   law   of    the    place    of  performance.      The 
FormatUies.  Statute  of  Frauds  was  therefore  held  to  apply,  not  because 
the  defendant  promised  in  England — according  to  Leroux  v. 
Brovm  it  would  have  been  the  same  wherever  he  promised 
— but  because  its  provisions  are  intended  to  regulate   pro- 
cedure, and  the  law  of  the  place  of   performance  of  a  con- 
tract  cannot,  in  an  English  court,  be  allowed    to   compete 
with  it. 

2.  When  the  lex  fori  admits  evidence  which  the  lex  loci 
celebrationis  would  have  rejected,  the  facts  will  be  taken  as 
Requirements  sufficiently  proved,  but  if  they  disclose  that  the  solemnities 
toevidenc^  required  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  were  not  fulfilled,  then  in 
accordance  with  that  law  the  contract  will  be  held  void. 
Thus,  it  is  now  established  that  a  written  contract  which  does 
not  bear  the  stamp  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made  cannot  be  sued  upon  in  England,(a)  though  the 
opposite  view  had  formerly  been  taken,(6)  on  the  ground  that 
the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  State  need  not  be  regarded. 
But  in  Bristow  v.  Sequeville  a  receipt  proving  the  payment  of 
money  to  the  use  of  another  was  admitted  in  evidence,  though 
without  the  stamp  required  by  the  law  of  the  loctis  actus  ;  and, 
although  this  decision  has  been  criticised  it  is  submitted  that 
it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Aires  v. 
Hodgson  and  Clegg  v.  Levy,  The  lex  loci  actus  no  doubt  said 
that  such  a  receipt,  unstamped,  should  not  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  payment.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cranworth, 
was  a  pure  question  of  procedure,  and  so  far  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  contrary  opinion  could  be  maintained.  The 
payment  to  the  use  of  another  being  thus  proved  as  a  fact^ 
where  was  the  contract  ?  The  contract  was  one  implied  by 
law,  begotten  by  the  law  out  of  that  fact.  It  was  a  contract 
which  would  be  impUed  as  well  by  the  foreign  law  as  by  the 
English,  if  the  facts  which  rendered  the  implication  necessary 
were  sufficiently  brought  before  it     The  rules  of  procedure 

(a)  Aires  v.  Hodgson,  7  T.  R.  241  ;  Clegg  v.  Lerg,  3  Camp.  166 ;  Bristow  v. 
Seqtt£ville,  5  Ex.  275,  per  Lord  Campbell.  The  i)omt  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
Ligrelle  v.  Daris,  5  L.  T.  54,  where  a  rule  nui  was  obtained  on  the  ground  that  the 
stamp  of  the  loci  celebrationis  was  necessary,  but  the  case  is  not  further  reported. 
With  respect  to  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  now  expressly  enacted  that  a  biU  issued 
abroad  shall  not  be  invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in  acoordanoe  with 
file  law  of  the  place  of  issue  (45  ^  46  Vict.  c.  Oii  s.  72).     See  the  section,  iirfrh^ 

P-  435- 
(6)  James  v.  Gatherwood,  3  Dowl.  &  By.  190  ;  Wjfnne  v.  Jackson^  2  Buss.  351, 
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of  the  foreign  law  prevented  it  from  accepting  the  facts,  but    paet  hi. 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  English  law  did  nothing  of  the      •  ^^^' 
kind ;  and  therefore  the  English  law  was  able  to  make  the    Cap.  viii. 
implication  which  the  foreign  law  did  not.  Contract^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  formahties  of  a  contract  depend  in  all  ^Formaiiti£9, 
cases  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  and  that  the  Formalities 
validity  of  the  obligfation  will  be  recomised  by  no  Court  if  distinguished 

*'  "  .         .  from  pro- 

these  preliminaries  have  not  been  complied  with,  is  not  at  aU  cedure. 
impeached  by  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Melhoum.{a) 
There  the  law  of  Batavia,  where  the  contract  was  executed, 
required  that  any  contract  made  on  marriage,  by  which  pro- 
perty was  settled  on  the  wife  separately,  should  be  registered, 
in  order  to  have  any  effect  as  against  third  parties.     It  was  held 
in  substance  that  this  was  not  a  formality  preUminary  to  the 
validity  of   the   contract,  but  a  provision   as    to   the   future 
remedies  of  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  in  the  event  of  his 
assets  being  administered  in  bankruptcy.     It  will  be  seen  else^ 
where  that  in  bankruptcy  all  priorities  between  creditors  are 
regarded  as  matters  of  procedure,  which  the  lex  fori  alone  is 
entitled  to  decide.(&)     But  where  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil,  which  had  been  expressly  adopted  by  the  parties  to 
regulate  their  rights  in  each  other's  goods,  required  that  in  any 
post-nuptial  contract  entered  into  by  the  wife  respecting  hef 
movable  property,  there  should  be  as  many  original  instruments 
as]  there  were  distinct  parties,  a  contract  executed  by  her  in 
England  was  held  valid,  though  these  formahties  had  not  been 
compUed  with.(c)     No  law  can  prevent  competent  parties  from 
contracting  validly  according  to  the  lex  loci;  though  persons 
may,  of  course,  contract  themselves  out  of  such  a  power  in 
reference  to  a  particular  subject-matter. 

The  eflTect  of  formalities  not  required  or  recognised  by  the 
lex  lady  but  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  parties,  would  seem  to 
be  a  question  of  intention.  Where  two  persons  enter  into  a 
contract  imder  seal,  in  a  country  whose  law  does  not  distinguish 
between  specialty  and  simple  contract,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  they  have  in  their  minds  some  other  law  which  does  draw 
that  distinction.  K  their  domicil  or  even  nationality  were 
English,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  were 
contracting  vrith  reference  to  English  law.  The  statute  of 
limitations  for  specialities  has  been  appUed  in  England  to  a  case 
of  this  description,  thus  extendii^  the  term  within  which  the 

{a)  L.  R.  6  Gh.  64. 

lb)  Pardo  y,. Bingham,  L.  R.  6  Eq. 485. 

(c)  (htepratte  t.  Taung,  4  De  Q.Jt  Sm.  2x7. 
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Part  III.    contract  could  be  sued  on  from  six  to  twenty  years ;  but  this 

^^      case  is  better  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that 

Cap.  VIII.    procedure  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori  (a). 

rbntraet^        With  rospect  to  the  formalities  attending  the  indorsements 

Farmalitiei,  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  will  be  seen  below  (pp.  436  sq.)  that  the 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  enacts  that  these  shall  be  referred 

to  the  law  of  the  place  of  indorsement  (45  and  46  Vict.  c.  61, 

s.  72).     The  cases  prior  to  that  statute  were  in  conflict,  it 

having  been  more  than  once  held  that  the  acceptor's  contract 

was  to  pay  on  an  indorsement  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 

acceptance,  or,  at  any  rate,  that   the    question  was    one    of 

intention.(i^)     As  against  the  indorser,  there  is  no  authority 

for  saying  that  the  ordinary  rule  does  not  apply  which  requires 

that  the  formalities  required  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  should 

be  satisfied. 

The  one  undoubted  exception  in  English  law  to  the  maxim 
*'  locvs  regit  actum'*  as  applied  to  the  formalities  of  contracts,  is 
the  result  of  the  principle  which  claims  supremacy  for  the  lex 
situs  in  all  that  relates  to  immovables.     That  principle  was  laid 
down  clearly  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bdbinson  v.  Bland  (c)  in  1760, 
and  even  older  authorities  to  the  same  effect  are  found  with 
Transfer  of     respect  to  will8.(rf)     "In  every  disposition  or  contract,"  says 
^^n^^te    ^^^  Mansfield  in  the  case  cited,  '*  where  the  subject-matter 
for.  relates  locally  to  England,  the  law  of  England  must  govern, 

and  must  have  been  intended  to  govern.  Thus,  a  conveyance 
or  will  of  land,  a  mortgage,  a  contract  concerning  stocks,  must 
all  be  sued  on  in  England,  and  the  local  nature  of  the  thiiig 
requires  them  to  he  carried  into  execution  according  to  the  lav?  hcrer 
A  similar  doctrine  was  adopted  in  WaierJuntse  v.  Stanficld.{e) 
In  that  case  the  effect  of  the  Demerara  law  was  considered  as 
to  land  in  Demerara,  and  it  was  held  that  a  local  statute,  pur- 
porting to  restrain  the  alienation  by  a  debtor  of  any  immovable 
property  without  the  assent  of  his  debtors,  express  or  implied, 
and  without  certain  prescribed  forms  intended  to  secure  this 
object,  must  prevail  to  exclude  the  claim  of  an  English  assignee 
of  the  equitable  interest  in  such  land. 

The  deviation  from  the  rule  of  locus  regit  actum  with  regard 
to  immovables,  which  has  just  been  stated,  is  explained  by 

(a)  AUianee  Bank  of  Simla  v.  Carey  (1880),  5  C.  P.  D.  429  ;  infra,  chap.  x. 

{b)  Lebel  t.  Tucker^  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  SnuiUpage's  CUue^  30  Ch.  D.  598 ;  contra^ 
Bradlaugh  v.  De  RifL,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473.  See  these  cases  discussed  by  Lindley, 
M.  R.  &  Kay,  L.J.,  in  Alcoek  v.  Smith  (1892),  i  Ch.  238,  264,  269. 

{c)  2  Burr.  1079. 

{d)  Borey  v.  Smith,  i  Vem.  85  (1682) ;  Coppin  v,  Cappin,  2  P.  Wms.  293  (1725) ; 
Westlake,  JPriv.  Int.  Law,  §  84.  (0)  10  Hare,  254. 
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Westlake  (a)  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  peculiar  character     Part  ill. 
of  the  English  land  law.    It  is  not  acknowledged  by  continental  * 

jurists,  though  as  firmly  established  in  Scotch  and  American  Cap.  viii. 
law  (b)  as  in  our  own,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  more  correctly  contract— 
regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  real  Formalities, 
property  law  of  England  and  that  of  foreign  coimtries,  than  as 
a  consequence  of  those  differences.  There  is  an  obvious 
difficulty  in  selecting  one  of  concurrent  phenomena  as  the 
result  of  the  others,  and  it  is  a  safer  theory  to  assume  for  all 
a  common  parentage.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Westlake  says,  that 
the  English  law  "  cannot  possibly  recognise  a  transfer  of  land, 
which,  made  in  a  foreign  form,  might  contemplate  estates, 
rules  of  succession,  and  other  incidents  of  property  so  strange 
to  its  system  that  even  the  words  in  which  they  were  expressed 
might  be  incapable  of  an  English  interpretation."  But  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  it  was  for  that  reason — a  reason  of 
convenience  only — ^that  the  English  law  has  always  rejected 
foreign  transfers  of  English  land.  The  real  cause  was  more 
probably  the  spirit  of  exclusion  which  has  applied  the  lex  sittis 
in  England  to  every  conceivable  question  that  affected  the  soil 
— to  the  question  of  succession,  for  example,  and  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  heir.(c)  "  Nullus  princeps  Ugitimat  personam  ad 
mccedendum  in  bona  alterius  territorii*'  are  the  words  of 
D'Argentr6,(rf)  quoted  by  Westlake ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  exclusiveness  of  the  feudal  law  in  this 
particular  was  due  to  higher  considerations  than  the  difficulty 
of  translating  a  foreign  conveyance,  or  of  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  a  foreign  legal  practitioner. 

The  cases  in  which  an  English  stamp  is  required,  on  docu-  English 
ments  executed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  indicated  ***™P  ^* 
l>y  33  &  34  Vi^^*  c-  97>  s.  17,  which  enacts  that  no  instrument 
executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  relating, 
wJieresoever  executed^  to  any  property  situate,  or  to  any  matter 
or  thing  done  or  to  be  done,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Eong- 
dom,  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence  (except  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings) or  be  admitted  as  good  or  available  in  law  or  equity, 
imless  it  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  force 
at  the  time  when  it  was  first  executed.  And  by  s,  1 5  of  the 
same  Act  provision  is  made  for  stamping,  without  penalty, 
instruments  made  abroad,  within  two  months  from  their  being 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.     Thus,  a  contract  made 

{a)  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  83.  (h)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  727. 

{e)  BirtwkUtle  y.  Vardill,  5  B.  &  C.  438;  2  CL  A;  F.  571. 
(d)  Art.  218,  6,  n.  20. 
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Part  III.    abroad  requires  an  English  stamp,  if  the  subject-matter  or 
_f][f'      place  of  performance  be  in  England.     If  the  law  of  the  place 

Cap.  VIII.  of  celebration  declared  that  all  contracts  made  within  its  juris- 

Qyntraet^    diction  should  be  void  without  the  local  stamp,  such  contracts. 

Formalitiee,  as  thosc  referred  to  in  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  would  appa- 
rently require  a  double  stamp,  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  English, 
according  to  the  principles  already  explained  as  deducible  from 
Alves  V.  Hodg8on,{a)  Clegg  Y.Levy,(b)  emd  BristawY.  Sequ€viUe,{c) 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  an  older  statutory  provision  (i  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  55,  s.  i)  on  this  subject  now  repealed  by  33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  97,  contained  explicit  language  preventing  this  result,, 
by  an  enactment  that  **  every  deed,  agreement,  or  other  instru- 
ment relating  to  any  real  or  personal  property  in  Great  Britain 
or  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland,  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  (other 
than  the  payment  of  money)  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain  or 
elsewhere  than  in  Ireland,  shall  be  chargeable  with  such  stamp 
duties  as  are  or  shall  be  payable  by  the  laws  for  improving  and 
regulating  the  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  wUh  any 
other  stamp  duty :  Provided  always  thai  every  such  deed,  a^greement, 
or  other  instrument  shall  he  charged  and  chargeable  with  such  stamp 
dtUies  accordingly,  and  no  more,  whether  the  same  shall  b6  engrossed 
and  executed  at  any  pla^e  or  plaices  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at 
anyplace  or  places  not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  whether  any 
of  the  parties  to  such  deed,  agreement,  or  other  instrument  shall  be 
resident  in  or  executing  the  same  at  any  place  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  or  elsewhere^ 

.  This  language  was  no  doubt  clear  enough,  although  its 
effect  may  have  been  doubtful,  but  the  whole  Act  was  repealed 
in  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97),  and  the  new  enactment  con- 
tained in  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  whi6h  has  already  been 
cited,  contains  no  equivalent  provision.  S.  3  of  the  last- 
mentioned  statute  does,  it  is  true,  enact  that  there  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  several  instruments  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act,  *'  the  several  duties  in  the  said  schedule  specified,  and  njo 
other  duties!*  The  effect  of  this  general  provision  may,  how- 
ever,  well  be  doubted.  It  is  clearly  not  a  law  intended  to 
render  the  imposition  of  duty  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  in. 
the  cases  covered  by  s.  17,  illegal ;  and  it  is  more  than  arguable 
that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  enactment  that  no  other 
duties  are  to  be  imposed  by  English  law,{d)  Are  they  not,  however, . 

(a)  7  T.  R.  241.  (b)  3  Camp.  166.  (0)  5  Ex.  275. 

(tt).  It  is  to  be  noted  thai,  according  to  the  preamble,  the  object  of  i  &  2  Qeo.  IV. 
c  55,  was  to  remove  doubts  in  cases  where  the  stamp  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
came  into  competition. 
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to  be  recognised  by  an  English  Court,  when  duly  imposed  by  a    Part  hi. 
foreign  law,  competent  according  to  the  rules  of  international      ^^' 
jurisprudence  to  impose  them  ?     It  is  submitted  that  they  are,    Cap.  viil. 
and  that  if  a  contract  were  made  abroad  in  a  country  the  law    contract^ 
of  which  declared  that  all  contracts  should  be  void  if  made  ^ormidUieM. 
within  its  limits  without  the  local  stamp,  it  could  not,  though 
requiring  an  English  stamp  under  s.  17  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
1870,  be  sued  upon  in  an  English  court  without  the   foreign 
stamp  as  well,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  s.  3. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  apart  from  these  statutory 
provisions,  no  duty  was  chargeable,  according  to  the  earlier 
Stamp  Acts,  on  agreements  not  made  within  Great  Britain. 
S.  2  of  the  Stamp  Act,  181 5  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184),  enacts 
that  the  duties  specified  in  the  Act  shall  be  raised,  levied,  and 
paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  m  and  throughovi  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  instruments, 
matters,  and  things  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Accordingly, 
it  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  at  Nisi  Prius,  that  for  an 
agreement  made  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  a  stamp  was  not 
required.(a)  The  stamp  was  always,  however,  essential  if  the 
agreement  was  actually  made  in  England,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  place  of  performance,  or  the  sitiLs  of  the  subject- 
matter.(&)  These  decisions  were  upon  the  earlier  Stamp  Acts, 
but  the  language  of  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  17,  cited  above,  is 
even  less  ambiguous.  '*  No  instrument  executed  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ....  shall,  except  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,  or  admitted  to 
be  good,  useful,  or  available  in  law  or  equity,  unless  it  is 
duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  force  at  the 
time  when  it  was  first  executed." 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  the  stamps  stamps  on 
on  foreign  bilk  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  1 7  &  18  Vict  exchange, 
c.  83,  which  provided  (s.  3)  that  a  stamp  should  be  necessary 
on  all  bills  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whenever  they 
should  be  paid,  indorsed,  transferred,  or  otherwise  negotiated 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  No  stamp  was  required  on  bills 
drawn  abroad  and  payable  in  this  country  until  this  enactment ; 
but  the  stamp  required  is  not  of  course  made  a  formalUy  of  the 
original  contract  by  such  statutory  provisions.  It  does,  how- 
ever, become  a  formality  of  the  contract  between  the  indorser 
and  indorsee  if  the  bill  is  indorsed  in  England,  and  then  is 

(a)  Xinienes  v.  Jaqnes,  I  Esp.  3x1. 

(h)  Wright  Y.  OammUtionerg  of  Inland  Bevenue^  11  Ex.  458  ;  Stonelake  v.  Bahb, 
5  Butt.  2675. 
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Pabt  III.    governed  as  such  by  the  lex  loci.     If,  therefore,  the  indorsee 
^^^'       sued  the  indorser  in  a  foreign  court  on  a  foreign  bill,  the 
Cap.  viii.   indorsement  having  taken  place  in  England,  and  it  appeared 
Contract—    ^^*^  ^^®  English  stamp  had  not  been  affixed,  the  foreign  Court 
Formalities,  should  in  strictness  refuse  to  recognise  the  indorser  s  liability ; 
though  secusy  it  would  appear,  if  the  English  statute  merely 
said  that  the  bill  and  indorsement  should  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence without  the  English  8tamp.(a)     The  Stamp  Act,  1870, 
repealed  the  provisions  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83,  on  this  subject, 
but  re-enacted  them  in  another  form.     By  s.  5 1  it  is  provided 
that  every  person  into  whose  hands  any  bill  or  note  made  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  comes  shall,  before  he  presents  for  pay- 
ment, or  indorses,  transfers,  or  in  any  manner  negotiates  or  pays 
such  bill  or  note,  affix  thereto  a  proper  adhesive   stamp  and 
cancel  the  same.     S.  54  imposes  a  penalty  of  ;^io  on   every 
person  who  issues,  indorses,  transfers,  negotiates,  presents  for 
payment,  or    pays    any  bill  or  note  liable   to  duty  and  not 
stamped ;  and  further  enacts  that  the  person  who  takes  or 
receives  from  .any  other  person  any  such  bill  or  note  unstamped 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  on  the  same,  or  to  make   the 
same  available  for  any  purpose  whatever.(6)     These  provisions 
appear  to  go  far  beyond  any  mere  regulations  of  evidence  and 
procedure,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  judgment  in  Bristow 
V.  Sequeville  (c)  would  not  apply  to  them  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances just  supposed,  an  English  indorsee  were  to  sue  the  in- 
dorser in  a  foreign  court.     The  question  as  to  what  amounted 
to    indorsement,  negotiation,  or    transfer,   under    the  earlier 
statute,  arose  in  Griffin  v.    Weatherley.{d)     When,  however,  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange  which  has  been  transferred  or  nego- 
tiated in  England  is  sued  on  in  an  English  court,  if  the  stamp 
appear  to  be  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  it  will  be  presumed, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  there 
when  the  bill  was  transferred  to  the  holder.(e)     As  to  the 
necessity  for  foreign  stamps,  it  is  now  enacted  by  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  72,  that  a  foreign 
bill  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue.      This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principle,  by  which  the  revenue 
laws  of  one  State  are  not  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  any  other. 
'^Although  from  the  comity  of  nations  the  rule  has  been  to 

(a)  Bridaw  t.  Sequeville,  5  Ex.  275  ;  Aires  v.  Hodgson^  7  T.  R.  241,  and  ante, 
p.  355. 
(*)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  97,  SB.  51,  54.  (c)  5  Ex.  27c. 

id)  L.  R,  3  Q.  B.  753.  (e)  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  286. 
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pay  respect  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries ;  yet  for  the  general    part  hi. 
benefit  of  free  trade,  revenue  laws  have  always  been  made       ^^^' 
the  exception/X^)  Cap.  vili. 

(c)  Legality  of  Contract, — Wide  as  the  operation  necessarily  contract— 
is  which  is  given  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  a  contract,  Famuiiuies. 
it  is  plain  that  it  can  have  no  eflfect  upon  the  question  of  the  iue«^i 
legaUty  or  illegality  of  the  thing  contracted  for.  No  law  can  contract, 
permit  itself  to  be  evaded,  nor  can  it,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  international  jurisprudence,  sanction  the  evasion 
of  a  foreign  law.  Thus,  if  the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  is 
illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  intended  performance, 
the  contract  should  be  held  void,  wherever  it  was  actually 
entered  into,  by  all  Courts  alike.  Where,  however,  it  is  the 
contract  itself,  the  exchange  of  a  certain  consideration  either 
for  any  or  for  a  certain  promise,  that  one  of  the  competing 
laws  claims  to  forbid,  the  question  assumes  a  different  fornu 
In  such  a  case  it  would  seem  that  the  legality  of  the  agreement 
must  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made.  It 
appears  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  a  contract  illegal  by  that  law 
wiU  not  be  recognised  or  adopted  by  the  English  Courts; 
though  the  converse  case,  where  a  contract  was  legal  where 
made  but  is  forbidden  by  English  law,  may  often  prove  a 
more  complex  one.  No  tribimal  can  of  course  be  called  upon 
to  sanction  or  enforce  any  agreement  which  is  contrary  to  its 
own  notions  of  justice  or  morality. 

First,  therefore,  with  regard  to  performance,  where  the  thing  Performance 
contracted  to  be  done  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  jJJ^^^J*^ 
it  is  intended  to  do    it,  the  contract  is  void  in  all    courts  celeh-atUmU. 
alike.     This  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
that  all  questions  relating  to  the  mode,  time,  or  conditions  of 
performance  are  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  parties  have  agreed  to  perform  ;(&)  and,  subject  to 
one  exception   to    be    presently  noticed,   the  rule    is    firmly 
established,  though  the   English  authorities  on  the  point  are 
scanty.     Thus,  an  agreement,  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  this 
country,  which  would  be  void  on  the  ground  of  champerty  if 
made  here,  is  not  the  less  void  because  made  in  a  foreign 
country  where  such  a  contract  would   be  legal,  and  with  a 
domiciled  subject  of  that  foreign  country.(c)     In  BrarUey  v, 

(a)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  *C.,  in  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day^  3  De  G.  F,  &  J.  217, 
242.  Cf,  Aires  v.  Hodgson,  7  T.  R.  241,  and  Bristow  v.  Sequeville,  5  Ex.  275; 
James  v.  Catherwood  3  D.  &  Ry.  190 ;  and  ante,  pp.  356,  357. 

(Jb)  Branley  v.  South-Eastern  Ry,  Co.,  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  71,  per  Tindal,  C.J.,  in 
Trimbey  v.  Vignier,  4  M.  &  S.  695,  704,  infrA, 

(jo)  Grell  V,  Levy,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  73.  So  a  provision  in  a  Scotch  settlement 
against  alienation  has  been  held  inoperative  in  England  (Fitzgerald^  in  re,  (1903) 
I  Ch.  933) 
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PabtIII.  Sovih'Eastem  Railway  Company  {a)  the  distinction  between  a 
^^^'  case  of  this  kind,  and  one  where  the  element  of  illegality 
Cap.  VIII.  does  not  touch  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  is  clearly 
awrtnw*—  seen.  The  question  was,  whether  the  railway  company,  who 
Legality,  ^rere  directed  by  English  statutes  to  charge  uniform  rates  for 
carriage,  could  impose  an  increased  charge  upon  "  packed 
parcels "  received  at  Boulogne  for  conveyance  to  London ; 
such  an  increased  charge  having  been  pronounced  by  the 
Courts  illegal  when  the  contract  was  made  in  England.(6) 
What  the  company  contracted  to  do  in  that  case  was  to 
carry  a  packed  parcel,  part  of  the  journey  being  in  England ; 
and  as  thbre  was  no  illegality  in  carrying  packed  parcels  in 
England^  it  appears  to  have  been  rightly  decided  that  the 
contract  made  in  Boulogne  for  an  increased  rate  of  payment 
on  such  articles  could  be  recognised  by  English  law.  '*  As  a 
general  rule,"  said  Erie,  C.J.,  "  the  lex  loci  contracttis  governs 
in  deciding  whether  there  was  illegality  in  the  contract ;  and 
according  to  the  law  of  France  there  was  nothing  illegal."(<?) 
This  dictum  must,  according  to  the  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration, be  qualified  by  regarding  the  **  general  rule  "  as 
applicable  to  the  illegality  of  the  contract  itself,  and  not  of  its 
Performance  performance  merely.  It  may  indeed  be  supported  in  another 
^le^ioc^^  sense,  by  remembering  that  when  a  question  of  performance 
solutionis,  arises  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  the  law,  not  loci  celebrationis  but 
solutionis.  In  Heriz  v.  Rdrajljl)  referred  to  by  Westlake,  an 
agreement  had  been  made  in  Spain  between  a  merchant  and 
an  officer  of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  the  fiduciary 
position  of  the  latter  rendered  void  by  the  Spanish  law.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  a  renewal  and  repetition  of  the  contract  out 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  an  allegation  which  was  held  to  be 
unsupported  by  insufficient  evidence ;  but  Westlake  suggests 
that  even  if  such  a  promise  had  been  sufficiently  proved  it 
would  have  been  void  by  the  law  of  Spain  as  the  country  of 
performance.  In  Pattison  v.  Mills{e)  a  contract  of  insurance 
was  made  in  Scotland  by  the  agent  of  an  English  insurance 
company  for  granting  a  marine  policy  in  London,  during  the 
operation  of  the  statute  (6  Geo.  I.  c.  i8)  which  conferred  upon 
certain  other  companies  a  monopoly  of  marine  policies  of 
insurance.  It  was  held  that  the  agreement,  notwithstanding, 
could    be  sued    upon;     partly    upon    the    ground    that   the 

(a)  12C.  B.  N.S.63. 

(J)  Parker  v.  6rea;t>  Wettem  By.  Ckf,,yTiL  &  G.  253  ;  11  C.  B.  545  ;  Crouch  v, 
Oreat  Northern  Ry^  Co,,  11  Ex.  742. 
(c)  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  72. 
(<Q  II  Siin<  318 ;  WesUake,  §  193.  (0)  i  Dow  k  CI.  342. 
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statute  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  Scotland,  or  to  a  contract  Part  hi. 
to  insure  Scotch  property  entered  into  in  Scotland;  partly  ^^' 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  England  was  not  necessarily  the  Cap.  viii. 
country  of  performance,  and  that  a  policy  in  accordance  with  onUract— 
the  contract  might  even  have  been  granted  in  Scotland.  In  LegalUy. 
Bobinson  v.  Bland(a)  Lord  Mansfield  went  beyond  the  principle 
under  discussion,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  bill  given 
in  France  for  a  gaming  debt,  and  payable  in  England,  was 
subject  to  the  English  law  as  that  of  the  place  of  performance, 
and  that  the  holder  could  not  recover.  "The  law  of  the 
place  of  contract,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  ''  can  never  be  the 
rule,  where  the  transaction  is  entered  into  with  an  express 
'  view  to  the  law  of  another  country  as  the  rule  by  which  it 
is  to  be  governed."  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
question  of  illegality  in  the  performance  comes  within  the 
general  rule  enunciated  by  Story,  that  where  the  contract  is 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  to  be  performed  in  another  place, 
the  contract,  in  conformity  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties,  is  to  be  governed,  as  to  its  validity,  nature,  obliga- 
tions, and  interpretations,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance.(&)  It  is  probably  on  this  ground  that  the  decision  in 
Eousillon  V.  Iio2mllon(c)  ought  in  theory  to  be  supported.  In 
that  case  it  was  held  that  an  English  Court  would  not  enforce 
a  contract  void  by  English  law  as  against  public  policy,  though 
made  in  a  country  where  no  such  rule  existed.  It  is,  however, 
apparent  from  the  facts  of  that  case  that  the  contract  (which 
was  said  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade)  was  intended  to  be  per- 
formed partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  England.(rf)  And  just  as 
any  connection  with  an  illegal  object  is  held  sufficient  in  muni- 
cipal law  to  vitiate  a  contract,(^)  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  illegal  object 
application  of  this  principle  to  private  international  law  that  comp^icUy^ 
the  contract  to  which  exception  is  taken  should  be  expressly 
to  do  some  action  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  intended 
performance.  Thus,  the  vendor  of  goods  intended  to  be 
smuggled  into  England,  who  had  lent  himself  to  the  unlawful 
intention  by  packing  them  in  a  particular  way,  was  held 
unable  to  recover  their  price ;(/)  though,  under  somewhat 

{a)  2  Burr.  1078.    But  now  see  Quurrier  v.  CoUton^  I  Phill.  147. 

ih)  Story,  §  280  ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  393.  {c)  14  Ch.  D.  351,  369. 

\d)  It  is  suggested  that  an  analogous  explanation  may  be  given  of  Lee  y.  Aody^ 
17  Q.  B.  D.  309.  An  assignment  between  husband  and  wife  is  in  one  sense  "per- 
formed "  in  the  place  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  when  its  consequences  follow. 

(e)  See  note  to  Collin$  ▼.  Blanter%  i  Sm.  L.  0.  369,  and  per  Tindal,  C.J.,  in 
De  Begnis  v.  Artnutead^  xo  Bing.  no. 

(/)  Waymell  v.  Read^  5  T.  B.  599 ;  i  Eisp.  91  ;  Ligktfoat  v.  Tennant^  I  B.  &  P. 
551  ;  Bigffi  v.  Lawrence^  3  T.  B.  454. 
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Pabt  III.  similar  circumstances,  a  vendor  who  had  a  knowledge  only  of 
^^'  the  illegal  design,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  he  had  not  him- 
Cap.  VIII.  self  contributed,  was  not  debarred  from  suing.(a)  The  decisions 
Omtraet—~  ^  ^^®  ^^^  last-mentioned  cases  have  been  much  criticised, 
LegaiUy.  and  exception  can  no  doubt  be .  taken  to  the  reasoning  of 
Lord  Abinger  in  the  latter  of  the  two.  "  The  distinction  is, 
when  he  takes  an  actual  part  in  the  illegal  adventure,  as  iu 
packing  the  goods  in  prohibited  parcels  or  otherwise,  there 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  act.  But  it  has  never 
been  said  that  merely  selling  to  a  party  who  means  to  violate 
the  laws  of  his  own  country  is  a  bad  contract.  ....  The 
plaintiff  sold  the  goods  ;  the  defendant  might  smuggle  them 
if  he  liked,  or  he  might  change  his  mind  next  day ;  it  does 
not  at  all  import  a  contract,  of  which  the  smuggling  was  an 
essential  part.'X^)  I^^  contrast  with  this  the  language  of  Eyre, 
C.  J.,  may  well  be  placed.  "  Upon  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law,  the  consideration  of  every  valid  contract  must  be  men- 
torious.  The  sale  and  delivery  of  goods,  nay,  the  agreement  to 
sell  and  deliver  goods,  is  primd  facie  a  meritorious  considera* 
tion  to  support  a  contract  for  the  price.  But  the  man  who 
sold  arsenic  to  one  who  he  knew  intended  to  poison  his  wife 
with  it,  would  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  action  upon  his 

contract Other  cases  where  the  means  of  transgressing  a 

law  are  furnished  with  knowledge  that  they  are  intended  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose  will  differ  in  shade  more  or  less  from 
this  strong  case ;  but  the  body  of  the  colour  is  the  same  in 
all.  No  man  ought  to  furnish  another  with  the  means  of 
transgressing  the  law,  knowing  that  he  intends  to  make  that 
use  of  them.'Xc)  The  tendency  which  was  exhibited,  in  the 
cases  referred  to  above,  to  extenuate  participation  not  indicated 
by  overt  acts  in  intended  smuggling,  is  no  doubt  due  to  another 
theory,  which  has  established  itself  with  much  firmness  in 
English  jurisprudence,  that  the  obligations  of  revenue  laws  have 
less  claim  to  respect  than  any  other  legal  commands.  The 
distinction  between  malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in  se  has 
nowhere  taken  a  more  powerful  hold  upon  the  legal  imagination. 
Its  effect  in  extenuating  passive  participation  in  the  breach  of 
our  own  revenue  laws  has  been  already  indicated  ;  but  it  has 
had  a  wider  operation  still  with  regard  to  those  of  foreign 
countries  ;  and  in  more  than  one  case  it  has  been  held  that 
an  act  declared  illegal  by  a  foreign  revenue  law  as  the  law 


(d)  Holm/in  v.  Johnson,  Ck)wp.  341 ;  Pelleeat  v.  Angell,  2  G.  M.  &  R.  311. 
2  C.  M.  &  R.  313. 
Light/oat  V.  Ttnnant,  i  B.  &  P.  551,  555. 
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of  the  intended  place  of  performance  is  not  illegal  at  all,  but    Pabt  hi. 
can  be  validly  contracted  for  in  England.     Thus,  a  contract       tf^" 
made  in  England  to  defraud  the  revenue  laws  of  Portugal  was  Cap.  viii. 
supported  by  Lord  Hardwicke  ;{a)  and  a  contract  to  insure  a   Cimtraet— 
ship  intended  to  engage  in  trade  with  a  Spanish   colony  for-    Legality, 
bidden  by  the  mother  country  was  recognised  upon  the  same 
principle  by  Lord  Mansfield.(&)     Modem  writers  have,  however, 
concurred  in  condemning    these  decisions,  and,  though  the 
theory  is  firmly  established  in  America  also,  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  they  will  be  followed  in  the  event  of  the  question 
again  arising  here.(c) 

Secondly,  the  question  of  legality  may  arise  with  reference  illegality  of 
to  the  contracting  of  the  agreement,  and  not  to  its  perform-  •'^'^^™6^*- 
ance.  The  consideration,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  either 
be  an  unlawful  thing  in  itself  to  exchange  for  any  promise,  or 
unlawful  with  reference  to  the  particular  promise  for  which  it 
is  given.  There  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  the  question 
of  legality,  in  such  cases  as  these,  is  determined  by  any  other 
law  than  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  entered  into, 
except  the  dictum  in  BoMtison  v.  Bland,(d)  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  Qimrrier  v.  Colston  (e)  the  plaintiff  was 
held  entitled  to  sue  in  England  for  money  lost  and  lent  at 
gaming  on  the  Continent,  where  there  was  no  law  prohibiting 
such  practices ;  and,  though  in  that  case  there  was  no  lex  loci 
solutionis  to  compete  with  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  the  decision 
is  valuable  as  showing  that  Lord  Mansfield's  expression  of 
opinion  in  Bdbinson  v.  Bland  is  practically  overruled.  Had  the 
gaming  transactions  taken  place  in  England,  the  whole  con- 
sideration for  the  debt  would  have  been  illegal  in  itself,  and 
one  which  could  not  have  been  lawfully  exchanged  for  any 
promise.  In  Brardey  v.  South- Eastern  Bail  way  Company,(f) 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  it  was  conceded  that  the 
English  statute  prohibited  the  railway  company,  in  England, 
from  contracting  to  carry  *'  packed  parcels  "  at  an  increased 
rate,  or  from  departing  under  any  circumstances  from  a  uni- 
form rate.  This  promise  to  caxry  was  therefore  an  unlawful 
consideration  to  exchange,  according  to  English  law,  for  any 
promise  but  one,  i.e.,  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  carriage  according 

(a)  Boucher  v.  LawsoTi^  Cas.  temp.  Hard.  85, 191. 

(i)  Lever  v.  Fletcher,  Park.  Mar.  Ins.  i.  506.  See  also  S/uirp  v.  Taylor,  2  Phill. 
801  ;  Sinieon  v.  Bazett,  2  M.  &  S.  94  ;  Bazett  v.  Meyer,  5  Taunt.  824. 

{c)  See  Story,  §  257  ;  Westlake,  §§  201,  202 ;  i  Chitty,  Comm.  83,  84  ;  3  Kent, 
Comm.  266,  267. 

{d)  2  Burr.  1078. 

(e)  I  Phill.  147.     See  9  Anne,  c.  14,  8.  i.  and  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  34,  s.  3. 

(/)  12  C.  B.  N;  S.  63  ;  ante,  p.  383. 
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Qmtract — 
Legality. 


Part  III.    to  the  uniform  statutory  rate.     But  the  performance  of  the 
^^'       promise,  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  was  in  no  sense  prohi- 

Cap.  VIII.  bited  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance,  and  the  lex  loci 
celebrationis  was  therefore  allowed  to  determine  for  itself  the 
legality  of  the  interchange  of  promises ;  just  as  in  Quarrier  v. 
Colsto7i{a)  the  same  law  was  left  to  pronounce  upon  the  legality 
of  a  gaming  transaction.  If  the  giving  of  the  consideration 
for  the  promise  was  imlawful  in  the  first  instance  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  transaction  took  place,  a  renewal  of  the 
promise  in  another  country  where  the  contract  could  lawfully 
have  been  made,  as  by  giving  new  bills  in  France  for  a  gaming 
debt  previously  contracted  in  England,  will  not,  without  fresh 
consideration,  whitewash  the  original  illegality .(6) 

That  class  of  contracts  which  are  regarded  as  illegal  by  a 
State  on  the  ground  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  its  own 
interests  or  public  policy,  belong  to  an  exceptional  category. 
Each  State  must  necessarily  judge  of  these  for  itself.  It  is,, 
for  example,  a  maxim  of  English  law  that  private  trading  with 
the  King  s  enemies  is  illegal.(c)  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  invalidate  a  contract  on  this  ground,  that  the  state  of  war 
should  actually  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  is  entered  into ; 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  should  be  contemplated  as  a 
probable  event.(tf)  If  the  contract  was  made  before  war  com- 
menced, the  remedy  is  suspended  during  hostilities,  and  revives 
with  peace.  But  no  action  can  in  any  case  be  maintained  in 
England  on  an  insurance  against  capture  by  the  British 
Government,  whether  effected  before  or  after  the  declaration 
of  hostilities.(e)  Nor  can  an  alien  enemy  sue  in  English 
Courts  during  the  war  on  any  cause  of  action,  even  in  the  name 
of  another  person,  unless  by  the  express  licence  of  the  Crown.(/) 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  said  that  the  Crown  may  put  in  suit  and 
confiscate  all  choses  in  action  belonging  to  an  alien  enemy  ^ 
but  such  a  course  of  action  has  never  been  adopted.(^) 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  doubted  how  far  contracts 
resulting  from  gaming  might  have  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  those  agreements,  already  referred  to,  which  the  law 
refuses  to  recognise,  wherever  they  are  made  and  in  whatever 
place  they  are  to  be  performed,  because  of  their  moral  turpi- 
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(a)  I  Phill.  147.  (b)  Wynne  v.  Callander^  1  Russ.  293. 

{c)  The  Hoop  (1799),  i  C.  Rob.  196;  PoUs  v.  Bell  (1800),  8  T.  R.  548 ;  Bristmv 
V.  Towers^  (i794),  6  T.  R.  35  ;  Esposito  v.  Bowdeii,  7  £.  &  B.  779. 

(d)  Jamon  v.  Brief ontein  Mines  Co,  (1902),  A.  C.  485. 

(e)  Ihid.^  p.  499 ;  and  Furtadoy.  Rogers,  3  B.  &  P.  191. 

if)  Brandon  v.  Xesbit,  6  T.  R.  23.    The  Hoop^  i  C.  Rob.  196. 
&)  Furtado  v.  Rogers^  3  B.  &  P.  191, 201  ;  Be  Wahl  v.  Braune,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  343  ; 
Maria  v.  Hall,  i  Taunt.  33  ;  Sparenburgh  v.  Bannatyne,  i  B.  &  P.  163. 
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tude  or  their  injurious  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  State  or    part  hi. 
of  society.     It  can  hardly  be  said   that  such  cases  properly       t^* 
come  under  the  domain  of  intematioi;ial   law  at  all,  inasmuch    Cap.  yili. 
as  the  international  element  in  them,  if  any,  is  obliterated  by    caiUract— 
the  brand  of  illegality  which  the  law  of  England,  as   the  lex     l^ffality. 
fori,  stamps  upon  them  as  soon  as   their  real  nature  is  made 
apparent.     Amongst  this  class  may  be  enumerated  all  con- 
tracts the  object  of  which  involves  a  breach  of  the  national 
neutrality  in  time  of  war,  or  is  calculated  to  lend  assistance  to 
insurgents  against  a  friendly  State ;  (a)  all  contracts  for  future 
immoraUty  or  illicit  connection  of  the  sexes,  or   based  in  any 
other  way  upon  moral  turpitude  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
justice.(&)     Contrary  to  what  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex-  contract* 
pected,  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  slaves  does  riot  appear  to  be  concerning 
regarded  by  the  EngUsh  law  as  so  tainted  with  turpitude  as  to 
be  incapable  of  recognition.     That  this  should  have  been  the 
view  taken  when  slaves  were  still  held  in  the  British  colonies, 
and  regarded  there  as  part  of  the  soil — ascripti  glebce — is  not, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  surprise ;  (c)  nor  that,  before   the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  creation  of  a  right  of 
searching  Spanish  vessels  on  the  high  seas  with  that  object,(fi{) 
it  should  have  been  held  that  a  Spaniard,  being  not  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  the  slave   trade  by  the  laws  of   his  own 
country,  might  recover  damages  in  an  EngUsh  court  in  respect 
of  the  wrongful  seizure  by  a  British  subject  on  the  high  seas 
of  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board  his  ship.(e)     The  slave  trade  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,(/)  except 
by  convention,  and  the  action  therefore  was  no  doubt  maintain- 
able.    But  so  recently  as   i860  it  was  held  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  that  a  contract  might  be  made  by  a  British  subject 
for  the  sale  of  slaves,  lawfully  held  by  him  in  a  foreign  coimtry 
where  the  possession  and  sale  of  slaves  is  lawful.(^)     The  de- 
fendants in  that  case  were  the  directors  of  an  association  or 
partnership,  consisting  of  themselves  and  others,  all  British 
domiciled  subjects,  and  were  the  owners  of  certain  slaves  in 
the  Empire  of  Brazil,  where  slavery  was  lawful.     The  action 

(fl)  De  Wiitz  v.  Hendricks^  9  Moo.  586  ;  S.  C.  2  Bing.  314 ;  Thompson  v.  Powle*^ 
2  Sim.  194 ;  Jonet  v.  Garcia  del  Rio,  i  T.  &  Buss.  297  ;  Yrlfarri  v.  Clement,  2  C.  &^ 
P.  N.  P.  C.  223  ;  3  Bing.  432  ;  Hennings  v.  RothHchild^  9  B.  &  C.  470  ;  4  Bing.  315, 
335  ;  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213. 

\b)  Com.  Dig.  Assumpsit,  F.  7  ;  Collins  v.  Blantem^  2  Wiis.  341,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  in 
mftis;  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  3  B.  &  Aid.  353  ;  Forbes  v.  Cochrane^  2  B.  &  C.  448. 

(c)  Smith  V.  Brown^  2  Salk.  666. 

\d)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Lawrence),  p.  259. 

(e)  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  3  B.  &  Aid.  353.  (/)  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  p.  256- 

ig)  Santos  v.  Illidge,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841  ;  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  861.  \ 
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Past  III.  was  brought  for  breach  of  a  contract  of  sale,  and  the  question 
^^f^*  turned  mainly  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  English 
Cap.  VIII.  statutes  forbidding  the  purchase,  sale,  or  barter  of  slaves 
Contract—  (5  ^r®^-  ^^'  c.  II 3 ;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  98),  the  slaves  in  question 
Legality,  having  been  purchased  by  the  defendants  themselves  in  Brazil 
after  the  passing  of  the  former,  but  before  the  commencement 
of  the  last-mentioned  Act.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  it 
was  held  that  the  effect  of  the  two  statutes,  read  together,  was 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  by  all  persons  within  the  control 
of  the  Legislature,  including  British  subjects  all  over  the 
world ;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  fact  of  the  plaintiff  being 
a  foreigner  did  not  authorise  him  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  this 
country  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  an  English 
subject  in  violation  of  English  laws.(fl^)  This  judgment  was, 
however,  reversed  on  appeal  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by 
four  judges  to  two,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  English  statutes  to  prohibit  a  contract  by  a  British  subject 
for  the  sale  of  slaves,  lawfully  held  by  him  in  a  country  where 
the  possession  and  sale  of  slaves  is  lawful.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  decision,  as  did  that  of  the  judges  in  the  court  below, 
proceeded  entirely  upon  the  intention  of  the  English  Legisla- 
ture, as  gathered  from  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  English 
statutes ;  nor  was  it  pretended  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
slaves  could  be  impeached  on  any  other  ground.  The  history 
of  English  legislation  on  this  subject  gives  the  real  key  to  the 
reasons  for  regarding  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  opposed  to 
that  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  English  law. 
If  English  law  had  been  always  that  which  it  is  now,  such  a 
contract  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  in  itself  as  something 
iniquitous,  and  incapable,  just  as  a  contract  for  prostitution,  of 
enforcement  in  an  English  court.  But  inasmuch  as  the  rights 
of  slave-holders  were  at  one  time  an  integral  part  of  our  own 
law,  just  as  they  are  still  of  the  law  of  some  other  countries,  it 
is  plain  that  only  the  limitations  which  have  been  placed  by 
English  statutes  on  those  rights  can  be  recognised  by  English 
law,  and  that  a  contract  which  was  once  legal  must  still  be 
regarded  as  valid,  except  so  far  as  its  legality  has  been  taken 
away  by  positive  enactment.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  such 
a  contract  is  so  iniquitous  that  it  ought  not  to  be  recognised 
in  an  English  court,  no  statute  having  declared  it  to  be  so ; 
and  therefore,  although  such  contracts  may  be  forbidden,  by 
English  law,  its  legality  must  be  tested,  not  by  the  lex  foH,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  or  where 

(a)  6  C.  B.  N.  p.  841,  862 ;  Etpoiito  v.  Bjioden,  7  E.  &  B.  763. 
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it  was  to  be  performed.(a)     "  In  this  case,"  said  Bramwell,  B,,     pabt  hi. 
in  Santos  v.  Illidge,  "  the  plaintiflF  sues  on  a  contract  made  with       ^f^' 
him,  a  Brazilian,  in  the  Brazils,  which  the  defendants  can  law-    cap.  yiii. 
fuUy  perform  there.     The  defendants  refuse  to  perform  it,  and    contract^ 
give  as  a  reason  one  which  would  not  be  good  there,  nor  pro-     Legality. 
bably  in  any  other  country  than  this,  viz.,  that  the  performance  int^j^^ 
of  their  contract  there  would  be  an  offence  against  the  laws  territorial 
here,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  enforced  here."(6)     The  of  ^^!^" 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  in  effect  that  the 
reason  was  not  in  fact  good  even  in  England,  though  it  no 
doubt  would  have  been  had  the  English  law  said  expressly 
that  it  should  be.     **  The  general  run  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
superior  State  are  supposed  to  be  calculated  for  its  own  internal 
government,  and  do  not  extend  to  its  distant  dependent  coun- 
tries ;  which,  bearing  no  part  in  the  Legislature,  are  not  there- 
fore in  its  ordinary  and  daily  contemplation."(c)     If  true  of 
distant  dependencies,  it  is  A  fm^tiori  so  with  regard  to  foreign 
independent  States,  that  a  Government,  when  legislating  with 
regard  to  acts,  does  not  intend  to  include  acts  to  be  performed 
within  any  territorial  limits  but  its  own. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Kavfman  v.  Oersonjid)  the  contract  was 
made  and  to  be  performed  in  France,  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled.  It  was  impeached  on  the  ground  (i)  of  public 
policy,  being  an  agreement  to  compromise  a  criminal  charge ; 
(ii)  of  duress.  Both  contentions  were  rejected,  on  the  principle 
that  the  French  law  alone  should  be  followed. 

SUMMARY. 

FORMALITIES   OF    CONTRACT. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  law  of  the  place  ofp.  37i- 
celebration   requires  for  the   constitution    of  a   contract  are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  where  the  lex  fori  demands  that  a  contract  shall  be  p.  373- 
evidenced  in  a  particular  manner,  these  rules  of  evidence  must 
be  complied  with,  though  their  indirect  effect  is  to  impose  a 
formality  of  celebration  not  required  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis 
or  sdtUionis,  or  to  refuse  as  insufficient  formalities  by  which 
the  lex  loci  was  satisfied. 

Conversely,  the  lex  fori   may  admit   evidence    which    the  p.  374. 
lex  loci  would  have  rejected ;  but  the  contract,  though  proved 

(fl)  Ante,  p.  365,  seq.  (b)  Santoi  v.  Illidge,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  867. 

{c)  I  Bl.  Comm.  loi ;  Attorney' Oeneral  y.  Stewart,  2  Mer.  143.    See  Botuillon  v. 
Ifttveillon,  14  Ch.  D.  351. 
{d)  Kaufman  v.  Oermn  (1903),  2  K.B.  114. 
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pp.  377-380. 


as  a  fact,  will  in  such  cases  be  held  void  if  that  evidence  shows 
that  the  formaUties  prescribed  by  the  lex  loci  for  the  validity  of 
the  contract,  as  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  proving  it, 
were  not  fulfilled. 

The  general  rule,  that  formalities  are  governed  by  the  lex  loci 
{locus  regit  actum),  does  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts  which 
concern  immovable  property,  as  to  which  the  lex  situs  prevails. 

The  stamps  which  the  lex  fori  requires  on  documents  exe- 
cuted out  of  its  jurisdiction  are  rightly  prescribed  by  it  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  evidence. 

Where  the  lex  fori  is  silent,  the  stamp  requirements  of  the 
lex  loci  actus  must  be  complied  with  ;  (except  as  to  foreign  bills 
of  exchange, as  to  which  see  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  6i,s.  72  (i)  (a)). 


p.  381. 
pp.  381,  382. 

p.  385. 


Intention 
of  parties 
controls 
essentials. 


Legality  of  the  Contract, 

The  legality  of  a  contract  depends  generally  upon  the  law  of 
the  place  of  intended  performance. 

An  act  which  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  done  caimot  be  validly  contracted  for  in  any  place. 

But  the  legality  of  the .  making  of  the  agreement,  t.^.,  the 
giving  a  particular  consideration  for  a  particular  promise — 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  lex  loci  actus. 

(d)  JEssentials  of  Contract. — It  has^  been  said  above  (a)  that, 
assuming  a  contract  to  be  legal,  the  intention  of  the  parties 
is  material  to  every  question  that  can  arise  upon  it,  except 
that  of  their  capacity  to  enter  into  a  legal  obligation  at  all. 
And  the  question  of  the  formalities  necessary  to  a  contract, 
which  has  recently  been  considered,  is  not  at  all  an  exception 
to  that  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  contracting  are  presumed 
to  have  submitted  themselves  for  certain  purposes  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  entered  into,  and  to  have 
intended  that  the  formalities  required  by  that  law  should  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  obvious  that  every  man  who  contracts  at  all,  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  civilised  community,  must  be  aware  that 
his  contract  will  be  governed,  so  far  as  its  formalities  are 
concerned,  by  some  system  of  law  or  another ;  and  the  system 
of  law  which  will  be  oftenest  in  his  mind  as  that  which  must 
claim  respect,  will  imdoubtedly  be  the  system  of  law  by  which 
rail  other  matters  are  regulated  in  the  place  where  he  under- 
takes his  legal  obligation.  To  undertake  such  an  obligation 
something  must  be  done  or  said  there  and  then,  and  it  is  fair 

(a)  Page  380. 
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to  ikssume  that  this  something  will  be  tested  by  the  same  law  pabt  III. 
that  regulates  all  other  actions  and  words  in  the  same  locality.  J^' 
Such,  accordingly,  is  presumed  by  private  international  law  to  Cap.  vill. 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  when  cantraot^ 
the  essentials  of  the  contract  are  the  subject  of  consideration  ^entiaU. 
{to  adopt  the  distinction  between  forms  and  essentials  which  is 
drawn  in  Brook  v.  Brook  (a),)  it  is  plain  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  cannot  be  so  simply  entertained.  The  legality,  for 
'example,  of  the  act,  or  any  of  the  acts,  for  which  the  contract 
stipulates,  cannot  depend  in  the  mind  of  the  parties,  or  in 
reason  and  fact,  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  promise  to 
do  it  is  given.  Whether  any  act  is  a  lawful  one  or  not  must 
depend  entirely,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  upon  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  done.  On  this  point  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  at  all  material ; 
the  law  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  presume  them  to  have 
intended  anything  except  obedience  to  the  proper  law,  whatever 
that  might  be  ;  but  it  does  presume  them  to  have  known  that 
the  legality  of  every  act  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
of  intended  performance,  as  a  maxim  both  of  jurisprudence  and 
common-sense.  Again,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  contracting  parties  take  upon  themselves  must 
of  course  be  defined  and  regulated,  whether  by  construction  or 
implication,  by  some  law ;  and  undoubtedly,  so  long  as  they 
propose  to  stipulate  for  nothing  that  is  in  any  sense  illegal,  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  so .  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is 
entitled  to  decide  what  law  must  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  contracting  parties  were  told  beforehand  the  exact  law 
that  was  to  regulate  their  contract,  they  could  obviously  con- 
tract for  any  lawful  object  they  pleased,  by  the  use  of  proper 
forms  and  proper  language.  It  would  then  be  in  fulfilment  of 
their  intention  to  apply  the  law  whose  provisions  had  been  in 
their  minds  to  the  contract  when  made.  Now,  whether  parties 
to  a  contract  are  told  or  not,  they  will  always  assume  some  law 
or  other  as  that  which  is  to  govern  the  obligation.  The 
proper  law,  therefore,  to  be  eventually  applied  by  any  tribunal 
for  this  purpose  is  that  which  will  most  frequently  and  most 
naturally  be  assumed  by  ignorant  parties  to  a  contract  as  that 
by  which  their  liabilities  are  de&ied.  The  principle  is  well 
demonstrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  of  the  rule  which 
refers  solemnities  to  the  lex  loci,.in  Wan-ender  v.  Warrender  (h) : 
''  This  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  I  take  leave  to  say  inaccu- 
rately expressed,  by  saying  that  there  is  a  comitas  shown  by  the 

(a)  9  H.  L.  a  193.  {h)  9  Bligh,  115. 
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Part  III.  tribunals  of  one  country  towards  the  laws  of  the  other  country. 
^^^'  Such  a  thing  as  comitas  or  courtesy  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
Cap.  VIII.  certain  cases,  as  where  the  French  Courts  inquire  how  our  law 
Contract—  "^ould  deal  with  a  Frenchman  in  similar  or  parallel  circum- 
Eisentiais,  stances,  and,  upon  proof  of  it,  so  deal  with  an  Englishman  in 
those  circumstances.  This  is  truly  a  comitas,  and  can  be  ex- 
plained on  no  other  ground ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  all  respect  for  the  usage,  it  is  not  easily  reconcilable  to 
any  sound  reason.  But  when  the  Courts  of  one  country  con- 
sider the  laws  of  another  in  which  any  contract  has  been  made, 
or  is  alleged  to  have  been  made,  in  construing  its  meaning,  or 
ascertaining  its  existence,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  acting 
from  courtesy,  ex  comitate;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
subject-matter  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and 
that  they  did  solemnly  bind  themselves;  and  it  is  clear  that 
you  must  presume  them  to  have  intended  what  the  law  of  the 
country  sanctions  or  supposes,  and  equally  clear  that  their 
adopting  the  forms  and  solemnities  which  that  law  prescribes 
shows  their  intention  to  bind  themselves ;  nay  more,  it  is  the 
only  safe  criterion  of  their  having  entertained  such  an  inten- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Courts  of  the  country  where  the  question 
arises  resort  to  the  law  of  the  coimtry  where  the  contract  was 
made,  not  ev  comitate,  but  ex  debito  justitia^;  and  in  order  to 
explicate  their  own  jurisdiction  by  discovering  that  which  they 
are  in  quest  of,  and  which  alone  they  are  in  quest  of,  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties." 

In  deciding,  therefore,  upon  the  proper  law  to  be  applied  to 
the  essentials  of  a  contract,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  first 
to  understand  clearly  what  the  essentials  are,  having  treated  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  the  legality  of  those  acts  which  are 
forbidden  by  one  and  allowed  by  another  of  the  competing 
laws.  Under  the  term  esseviioih  may  be  classed  generally 
everything  that  does  not  come  under  the  description  of  forms. 
And,  taking  them  in  their  natural  order,  these  will  be  : — 

(i)  The  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  actual  words> 
parol  or  written,  by  which  the  obligation  is  constituted. 

(2)  The  nature  and  effect  of  the  obligation  which  resulta 
from  those  words,  properly  construed  and  understood,  or  which 
is  implied  by  the  law  from  proved  or  admitted  facts,  without 
the  use  of  any  language  at  all. 

(3)  The  performance  of  the  contract. 

(4)  The  defeasance  or  discharge  of  the  contract  otherwise 
than  by  performance. 
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(i)  Construction  aiut  Interpretation  of   Contracts. — The  con-    Part  ill. 
struction  and  interpretation  of  contracts  being  nothing  more       ^^' 
than  the  exact  definition  of  what  the  parties  meant  by  their    Cap.  viii. 
words  (and,  in  the  case  of  implied  contracts,  it  might  perhaps   contract-- 
be  said,  by  their  silence),  appears  to  depend  more  absolutely  Omgtmrtion. 
upon  the  intention  of  the  parties  than  any  other  branch  of  the  cons^iiction 
subiect.     Now,  in  those  cases  where  the  contract  has  been  <^*  ^^o'**™^* 
executed  in  a  foreign  country  where   the   parties  to  it  are  intention, 
domiciled,  there  can  obviously  be  little  or  no  doubt.     The  lex 
domicilii  is  also  that  of  the  loci  celebrationis,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  parties  intended  that  their   language 
should  be  interpreted   by  any  other  law.(a)      Inasmuch  as 
intention  is  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  no  doubt  conceivable  that 
language  might  be  used  in  such  a  contract  which  could  be 
reasonably  explained  only  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  per* 
formance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  question  of 
interpretation  could  arise  apart  from  that  of  performance,  which 
will  require  separate  consideration.    Subject  to  this  reservation, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  when  a  contract  is  made  abroad 
in  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  to  it,  an  English 
Court  will  interpret  its  language  by  that  law.(})     But  when 
the  place  of  execution   and   the  domicil  of   the  parties  are 
different,  a  further  and  more  difficult  question  arises ;  nor  is  it 
always  easy  to  see  which  of  the  competing  laws  should  give 
way.     On  this  point  the  language  of  Story,  indeed,  is  distinct 
enough,  if  the  decisions  cited  by  him  in  support  of  it  warranted 
its  acceptation  without  reserve. 

''The  general  rule,  then,  is  that,  in  the  interpretation  ofCk>nflictof 
contracts,  the  law  and  custom  of  the. place  of  contract  are  to  ^^^  ^^,^/,-; 
govern  in  all  cases  where  the  language  is  not  directly  expres- 
sive of  the  actual  intention  of  the  parties,  but  is  to  be  tacitly 
inferred  from  the  natiire  and  objects  and  occasion  of  the  con- 
tract. The  rule  has  been  fully  recognised  in  the  Courts  of 
common  law ;  and  it  has  been  directly  decided  by  those  Courts 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  must  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract  is  made.  And 
the  rule  is  founded  in  wisdom,  sound  policy,  and  general 
convenience.'Xc)  The  English  cases  cited  in  support  of  this 
proposition  are  Trimhey  v.  Vigniery{d)  De  la  Vega  v.  Viannay{e) 
emd  British  Linen  Company  y,  Drummond,{f)  but  none  of  them 

{a)  Anstruther  v.  Adair,  2  My.  k  K.  513,  516 ;  TTivrhurn  v.  Steward,  L.  R.  3 

P.  C.  504. 
(b)  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Good  v.  Caod,  33  Bear.  314. 
{c)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  27.  {d)  i  Bing.  N.  C.  ^51. 

(e)  z  B.  ft  Ad.  284.  (/)  10  B.  &  C.  903. 
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Part  111.    Jays  down  distinctly  that,  in  cases  where  the  domicil  of  the 

'       parties  and  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  differ,  an 

Cap.  viiL  English  Court  will  interpret  the  language  of  the  contract  by 
Cantract-  the  law  of  the  Utter  place  in  preference  to  aU  others.  In 
Construction.  THmbey  V.  Vignier  it  is  no  doubt  said  by  Tindal,  C  J.,  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  contract  must  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  the  contract  was  made  {lex  loci  contractus), 
while  the  mode  of  suing  and  the  time  within  which  the  action 
must  be  brought  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  action  is  brought  {in  ordiimndis  jvdiciis,  lod  coTtmetvdOy 
itbi  agUur).  It  is  plain,  however,  first,  that  the  conflict  of  law 
here  referred  to  was  the  conflict  between  the  lex  loci  contradiis 
and  the  lex  fori  on  a  question  which  it  was  contended  was 
one  of  procedure  ;  and,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  the  point  there 
decided  was  that  the  effect  of  a  blank  indorsement  in  France 
of  a  note  made  in  that  country  must  be  decided  by  the  French 
law,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  the 
interpretation  of  language  at  all,  but  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  obligation  which  the  language  created — a  matter  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  next  heading  of  the  subject.  In 
Be  la  Vega  v.  Vianna  the  question  was  also  one  which  was 
contended  to  belong  to  procedure  as  part  of  the  remedy,  and 
was  so  held ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  both  the  parties  were 
obviously  domiciled  in  the  country  where  the  contract  was 
made.  The  point  is  put  briefly  by  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  who 
says :  "  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  both  foreigners  ; 
the  debt  was  contracted  in  Portugal,  and  it  appears  that,  by 
the  law  of  that  country,  .the  defendant  would  not  have  been 

liable  to  arrest A  person  suing  in  this  country  must 

take  the  law  as  he  finds  it;  he  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any 
regulation  in  his  own  country,  enjoy  greater  advantages  than 
other  suitors  here,  and  he  ought  not  therefore  to  be  deprived  of 
any  superior  advantage  which  the  law  of  this  country  may 
confer.'Xa)  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  decision  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principles  on  which  the  language  of  a  foreign 
contract  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  it  has  been  cited  as  an 
authority  on  that  point  only  by  reason  of  a  dictum  quoted  in  it 
of  Heath,  J.,  in  Melan  v.  Duke  of  Fitzjames,{b)  to  the  effect  that 
in  construing  contracts  the  Courts  must  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  coimtry  where  they  are  made.  That  too,  however,  was 
a  case  of  procedure,  in  which  the  lex  fori  claimed  to  be  heard ; 
and  the   same  observation  may  be  made  as  to  British  Linen 

{a)  I  B.  &  Ad.  287,  288. 

(*)  I  B.  &  P.  138  ;  and  see  TalUyrand  v.  BimUinger^  3  Ves,  Jiin,  447. 
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Campany  v.  Drumniond,  the  third  case  on  which  Story  relies  for     pabt  in. 
his  proposition,  which  turned    on  the    applicability    of    the       ^^' 
English  Statute  of  Limitations  to  a  contract  made  abroad.  (^ap.  viii. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  expression  "  interpretation  c&ni^act^ 
of  contracts  'Ms  an  ambiguous  term,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  Construotion. 
been  used  with  more  than  one  meaning.  Story  apparently  contracts- 
employs  it,  as  it  was  in  fact  employed  in  one  or  two  of  the  *^^^^^*®'^* 
cases  just  cited,  as  comprising  the  general  explanation  and 
definition  of  the  agreement  which  has  been  formulated  between 
the  parties,  the  rights  arising  out  of  it,  and  the  effect  of  the 
relation  which  it  has  constituted.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  construction  or  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  included  in  the  phrase  so  used;  and  as  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  the  part  from  the  whole  did  not 
often  arise,  authorities  on  one  point  were  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  authorities  on  another.  That  Story  did  not  mean  to 
lay  down  an  absolute  rule,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a 
contract  was  made  must  of  necessity  decide  all  questions  which 
may  arise  on  the  construction  of  its  language,  is  plain  from 
what  he  goes  on  to  add  to  the  language  quoted  above. 
^'  Especially,  in  interpreting  ambiguous  contracts,  ought  the 
doniicil  of  the  parties,  the  place  of  execution,  the  various 
provisions  and  expressions  of  the  instrument,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances  implying  a  local  reference,  to  be  taken  into 
<jonsideration."(a) 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Story  did  intend  indicia 
oh  this  question  to  advocate  any  imperative  rule  in  favour  <>f  ^Ithe^Eng^^^^ 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  actually  executed ;  and  the  rule, 
true  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  more 
.general  language :  /*  What  is  to  be  the  law  by  which  a  contract 
or  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  governed  or  applied  must  be  always 
a  matter  of  conjstruction  of  the  contract  itself  as  read  by  the 
light  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. Certain  presumptions  or  rules  in  this  respect  have 
been  laid  down  by  juridical  writers  of  different  countries 
and  accepted  by  the  Courts,  based  upon  common-sense,  upon 
business  convenience,  and  upon  the  comity  of  nations;  but 
these  are  only  presumptions  or  primd  facie  rules,  that  are 
capable  of  being  displaced  wherever  the  clear  intention  of  the 
parties  can  be  gathered  from  the  document  itself  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  broad  rule  is  that  the  law 
of  a  country  where  a  contract  is  made  presumably  governs  the 

{a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  27. 
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Pabt  III.    nature,  the  obligation,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  unless  the 
^^f^*       contrary  appears  to  be  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties.''(«) 
Cap.  VIII.   In  other  words,  the  intention  of  the  parties  must  govern ;  and 
Contract—    ^^®  parties  will  be  presumed  to  have  intended  the  lex  lod 
Oongtructim,  celebrationis,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown.     In  some  cases  the 
use  of  particular  phrases  in  the  contract  will  indicate  what  the 
intention  of  the  parties  was.     Thus  the  use  in  a  charter-party 
of   such  phrases  as  the  '*  Queen's  enemies  "  or  ''  the  act  of 
God  "  go  far  to  show  that  the  contract  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  English  contract.(&)     So  where  an  insurance  was  effected 
by  a  domiciled  Englishman  with  an  American  company  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  children    "  in    conformity    with  the 
statute,"  the  law  of  England  was  held  applicable  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  policy  monies,  in  accordance  with  the  presumed 
intention.(c)      But  the    insertion  in    a  marriage   settlement 
between  a  domiciled  Englishman  and  a  domiciled  Scotch  woman 
of  an  ''  alimentary  clause,"  effectual  against  alienation  by  Scotch 
law  but  not  by  English,  has  been  held  insufficient  to  entitle 
Scotch  law  to  the  preference.(d) 

The  parties  to  a  contract  may  of  course  agree  with  express 
reference  to  some  particular  foreign  law ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  foreign  law  will  only  be  admitted  within  the  limits  of  that 
reference,  and  not  generally — e.g.,  not  as  to  foreign  creditors.(€) 
And  accordingly  where  an  English  policy  provided  for  general 
average  "  as  per  judicial  foreign  statement,"  it  was  held  that 
the  foreign  law  could  not  be  invoked  to  decide  what  were  and 
what  were  not  "  perils  of  the  sea."(/)  Substantially  the  same 
law  had  been  laid  down  as  long  ago  as  1820  in  the  case  of 
Laitadtywii  v.  Zaiisdoivn,{g)  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  appeal  from  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  the  point  being 
whether  the  words  ** lawful  money  of  Great  Britain"  in  a 
marriage  settlement  executed  in  England  by  parties  domiciled 
there  meant  lawful  money  at  the  rate  of  English  or  Irish  cur- 
rency, the  "  lawful  money  "  issuing  as  a  rent-charge  out  of  land 

{a)  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Lyormais,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589, 599.  Qf.  Cfiamberlain  v.  Xapier, 
15  Ch.  D.  614. 

{b)  Tli^  Industrie  (1894),  p.  58  ;  63  L.  J.  p.  84,  per  Eaher,  M.B.,  MissouH  Steam- 
Mp  Co.^  42  Ch.  D.  321. 

{p)  Cropland  v.  Wrigley,  73  L.  T.  Rep.  N.  8.  327.  QT.  Hamlin  v.  TalisJier 
Brewery  (1894),  A.  C.  202,  and  a,  African  Breweries  v.  King  (1899),  2  Ch.  173. 

(d)  In  re  Fitzgerald  (1903),  72  L.  J.  Ch.  430.     It   appears  doubtful  whether 
sufficient  weight  was  given  in  this  case  to  the  intention  of  the  parties.     But  if  the 
"  alimentary  clause "  was  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  Ihe  policy  of  £  n  g 
law,  the  decision  was  no  doubt  correct. 

{e)  Ex  parte  Verer,  Be  Suse  and  Smith,  18  Q.B.  D.  66a  So  in  Spurrier  v.  La 
Cloche  (1902),  A.  C.  446,  when  the  English  Arbitration  Act  was  adopted  by  the 
contract. 

(/)  Oreer  v.  Boole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272.  {g)  2  Bligh,  60. 
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in  Ireland.     It  was  held,  on  the  whole  instrument,  that  the    Pabt  hi. 
intention  of  the  parties  was  that  the  money  should  be  paid  at       ^^^ 
the  English  rate  of  currency,  notwithstanding  the  local  situation    Cap.  viii 
of  the  land.     "  In  the  naked  case  of  a  charge  upon  lands,"    contract--^ 
said  Lord  Eldon,  '*  the  law  is  clear  and  settled  ;  but  upon  wills  GanttruetUm. 
and    instruments    of    marriage  contract    all  the  cases   cited  jj^^^"^ 
authorise  a  distinction.     In  such  cases  the  intention  of  the  tion  of 
persons  making  the  will,(a)  and  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  *'^^"*^®- 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument. 
....  In  this    case    there    are    throughout    the    settlement 
charges  on  English  as  well  as  Irish  estates.     Can  it  be  said, 
as  to  any  of  these  charges,  that  a  different  sum  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  entitled,  according  to  the  site  of  the  estates  out 
of  which  the  money  is  drawn  ?     In  those  instances  where  Irish 
estates  only  are  charged,  the  situation  and  conduct  of    the 
parties,  and  the  language  of  the  instrument  of  contract,  show 
that  they  meant  English  currency."(&)     In  Kearriey  v.  King{c) 
it  was  held  that  a  sum  of  money  named  in  a  promissory  note 
meant  a  sum  of  money  according  to  the  currency  of  the  place 
where  the  note  was  made ;  but  Story  points  out  (§  272)  that 
in  this  case  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  is  also 
presumed  to  be  the  place  of  intended  performance  by  payment, 
so  that  there  is  a  double  indication  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties.     The  same  point  was  assumed  in  Sprowle  v.  Legg,{d) 
on  the  authority  of  the  last-mentioned  case.     But  the  domicil 
of  the  husband,  being  also  the  sitvs  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
trust,  has  been  preferred  to  the  locus  celebrationis  in  construing 
a  marriage  settlement,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  trust  property 
was  concerned ;  the  domicil  of  the  wife  being  preferred  as  to 
other  trust  property  dealt  with  by  the  same  deed,  and  situate 
in  the  country  of  her  domicil.     The  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  intention  was 
applied  as  the  sole  test,     "  I  infer  and  collect,"  said  Hall,  V.C., 
''  from  the  trusts  of  the  contract,  that  there  was  an  intention 
that   there    should  be  a  difference  between  them :    that  one 
set  should  be  construed  as  being  English  and  the  other  as 
being  Scotch."(e)     The  intention  to  regulate  a  marriage  settle- 
ment by  a  particular  law  may  of  course  be  expressed  in  plain 
terms.(/  ) 

(a)  More  recent  decisions,  however,  have  established  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  sole 
interpreter  of  a  will.     Vide  ante^  p.  278. 

(ft)  2  Bl.  88,  93.     Vide  Phipps  v.  Angletea^  5  Vin.  Ab.  209  ;  i  P.  Wms.  696. 

{c)  2  B.  &  Aid.  301.  (d)  I  B.  &  C.  16. 

\e)  Chamberlain  v.  Napier^  15  Ch.  D.  614.  Cf.  Bernard  v.  Wkit^^  W.  N.  1887, 
p  8  ;  and  now  see  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72  (4)  (Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882). 

(/)  As  in  Hernando  v.  Sawtell,  27  Ch.  D,  284.     In  re  Banket  (1902),  2  Ch.  333, 
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Pabt  III.         The  question  was  mooted  in  the  modem  case  of  Defnt  y. 
^f^'       Smith  {a)  under  the  following  circumstances.      The  plaintiffs 
Cicp.  VIII.    had  effected  an  insurance  with  the  defendants  on  certain  specie 
Contract—    ^n  board  a  vessel  owned  and  registered  in  England  at  the  time 
Conttruction,  of  the  execution  of  the.  policy,  for  the  voyage  from  London  to 
"  Constantinople.      Before  the   ship   sailed    she  was  sold  to  a 

Russian  company,  and  the  requisite  formalities  to  effect  a. 
change  of  her  nationality  accordingly  were  duly  complied  with* 
She  sailed  under  the  Russian  flag,  and  was  stranded  near 
Gallipoli  before  reaching  her  destination.  The  speciid  was- 
saved,  and  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  nearest  Russian  consul 
until  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should  bo 
adjusted  according  to  Russian  law,  which  prevailed  within 
Turkish  territory  as  to  Russian  subjects  and  Russian  property 
by  special  treaty  provisions  with  the  Porte.  The  owners  of 
the  specie,  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  it,  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum,  under  the  name  of 
salvage  or  general  average,  than  would  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  if  the  loss  had  been  adjusted  according  to  English 
law ;  and  the  question  was  whether  this  was  a  loss  within  tho 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  policy  which  the  imderwriters 
were  compelled  to  make  good.  It  was  assumed  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  that  English  law,  as  the  lex  loci  celebrationis, 
must  govern  the  interpretation  of  the  policy;  and  Cock- 
burn,  C.J.,  expressed  his  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
English  law  must  govern,  though  not  expressly  to  the  reason 
given.(&)  The  decision  was  against  the  underwriters,  appar- 
ently on  the  ground  that,  whether  the  policy  was  construed  by 
English  law  or  not,  the  loss  was  one  fairly  covered  by  its  pro- 
visions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  alleged  right 
of  the  English  law  to  prevail  as  the  lex  loci  cdebratimiis,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  vessel  was  English  when  the 
policy  was  effected,  and  that,  if  her  nationality  had  not  been 
changed,  the  English  law,  instead  of  the  Russian,  would  have 
regulated  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  event  of  the  loss 
which  happened ;  so  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Cock- 
bum,  C.J.,  in  favour  of  the  English  law  as  the  law  to  govern 
the  interpretation  of  the  policy,  may  be  referred  as  much  to 
the  undoubted  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
contract  was  made  in  England.  And  it  has  since  been  clearly 
held  that,  although  it  is  competent  to  an  underwriter  on  an 

Mi^ante^  Part  II.,  cap.  vii.     See  also  In  re  Fitzgerald^  72  L.  J.  Ch.  (1903),  430^ 
cited  ante^  p.  396. 

{a)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414.  (A)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  432,  445. 
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English  policy  to  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  construed  or  applied    -Pabt  hi. 
in  whole  or  in  part  according  to  a  particular  foreign  law,  yet,       _^* 
except  when  so  stipulated,  the  English  law  is  to  prevail.(a)    In    Cap.  viii. 


King  of  Spain  v.  Machado.Q))  a  much  older  case,  it  appears  to    chntraot-^ 

have  been  assumed  that  any  instrument  executed  abroad  was  Constnictxon. 

to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 

was  executed.     It  is  undeniable,  therefore,  that  although  in 

theory  the  place  of  execution  is  only  one  of  the  proofs  which 

are  admitted  to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties,  nevertheless, 

with   regard  to  the  interpretation  and   construction  of  their 

language,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  case  iii  which  the  testimony 

furnished  by  it  has  not  been    held    conclusive.     In   Cood  v. 

Cood-  (c)  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  contracting  parties  was 

called  in  by  Lord  Romilly  to  construe  the  language  used ;  but 

in  that  case  the  English  law,  the  law  of  the  domicil,  was  also 

the  law  of  the  place  where  the  letter  containing  the  ambiguous 

language  was  despatched ;  nor  were  the  reasons  given  for  the 

preference  of  that  particular  law  (which  was  also,  of  course,  the 

lex  fori)  very  clearly  expressed.     The  subject-matter  of  the 

correspondence  was   the    partition  of  the  real  and   personal 

estate  of  a  testator  in  Chili ;  and,  though  the  question  whether 

the  letters  amounted  to  a  binding  contract  was  decided  in  the 

manner  just  described,  the  decision  was  apparently  arrived  at 

after  a  general  survey  of  the  circumstances,  including  the  fact 

that  part  of  the  property  affected  was  land  situate  abroad. 

There  is  a  certain  analogy,  which  is  referred  to  by  Story,(rf)  interpreta- 
between  the  relation  of  the  local  law  to  a  contract  celebrated  i^  oustonr 
abroad,  and  that  of  the  local  custom  to  an  agricultural  or  —analogous 

•  1  1.       ^        1.       J    •    i.      •  !.•      1  1.      /.  to  local  law. 

commercial  contract  entered  mto  m  some  particular  part  of 
England ;  but  it  is  only  an  analogy,  and  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far.  Local  custom  in  England  may  be  regarded,  within  its 
territorial  limits,  as  part  of  the  Common  Law  by  adoption,  and 
the  law,  in  following  it,  merely  obeys  itself;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  distinction  between  this  principle  and  that  which 
requires  English  law  to  accept  the  interpretation  and  explica- 
tion of  a  law  wholly  foreign  to  itself.  The  latter  rule  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  English  law  that 
every  man's  lawful  contract  shall  be  interpreted  by  reference 
to  his  intention,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  a  man  who 
contracts  abroad  intends  that  the  interpretation  of  the  foreign 
law  shall  be  invoked.  The  rule  is  not,  therefore,  an  absolute 
one,  and  will  be  excluded  by  proof  that  the  intention  did  not 

{a)  Greer  v.  Piwle,  $  Q.  B.  D.  272.  (h)  4  Russ.  225,  239. 

(c)  33  Beav.  314.  {d)  Story,  §  270. 
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pabt  III.    in  fact  exist ;  while  the  rule  that  English  contracts  are  to  be 

'       construed    with   reference   to   every  proved  local   custom  is 

Cap.  VIII.  imperative,  and  the  operation  of  the  custom  is  only  excluded 
Contract''  by  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  or  by  something  in  the 
Comtruetion.  contract  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  admi8sion.(a)  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  customs  affecting  the  land,  as  those 
relating  to  agricultural  tenancy,  are  the  only  customs  that  can 
strictly  be  called  local ;  and  even  these  are  not  incorporated 
with  the  contract  as  essential  to  its  interpretation  because  the 
contract  is  made  in  a  particular  locality,  but  because  the 
subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  there  situate.  A  lease  of 
English  land  made  abroad  would  certainly  be  construed  with 
reference  to  the  agricultural  customs  of  the  country  where  the 
land  was  situated.  It  therefore  appears  hardly  justifiable  to 
cite  the  English  law  as  to  the  effect  of  agricultural  customs 
upon  contracts  as  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  a  contract  must  be  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country  where  it  was  made.(&)  And  the  custom 
which  is  imported  into  many  commercial  contracts  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  soil,  is  not  the  custom  of  a  particular 
locality  as  such,  but  the  custom  of  a  particular  trade,  market, 
profession,  or  association ;  (c)  in  which  case  its  operation  is  no 
doubt  admitted  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  but  does  not  in  any  way  show  that  the  law  of  the  place 
wher0  a  contract  is  made  has  of  its  own  nature  any  claim  to 
express  that  intention.  The  correct  view  was  clearly  stated  by 
Lord  Kingsdown  in  a  case  before  the  Privy  Council  in  i8^g,(d) 
**  When  evidence  of  the  usage  of  a  particular  place  is  admitted, 
to  add  to  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  construction  of  a  written 
contract,  it  is  admitted  only  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 
who  made  the  contract  are  both  cognisant  of  the  usage,  and 
must  be  presumed  to  have  made  their  agreement  with  reference 
to  it.  But  no  such  presumption  can  arise  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  ignorant  of  it."  The  analogy,  in  fact,  which  exists 
between  these  cases,  in  which  no  conflict  of  law  arises,  and 
cases  properly  belonging  to  (he  domain  of  private  international 
law,  is  useful  only  as  establishing  this  general  proposition,  that 
all  contracts  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and    that   any  rules,   whether   of 

{a)  Wiggleitworth  v.  JDallUoTi,  Dougl.  201 ;  Hutton  v.  Warren,  i  M.  &  W.  474  ; 
Myers  v.  8arl^  3  E.  &  E.  306. 

(h)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  270. 

\e)  Hutchinson  v.  Tatham^  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  482  ;  Sutton  v.  Tathum^  10  A.  &  E.  27  : 
Siceeting  v.  Pearce,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  109 ;  Hunfrey  v.  DalCy  E.  B.  &  E.  1004. 

{d)  Kirchner  v.  Venus,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  361, 399. 
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local  or  commercial  custom  or  foreign  law,  will  be  admitted  to     Part  III. 
aid  in  the   interpretation,  if    it    appears   that  they  were   in       ^^^^ 
the  mind  and  intention  of  the  parties  when  the  contract  was    Cap.  viii. 

niade.  'Contra4!tr^ 

(2)  Nature  and  Incideivts  of  the  Oblu/ation  of  a  CoMract. — ^The    -incidents. 
words  •  by  which  the  contract  was  entered  into   having  been  Nature  n^d 
rightly  interpreted  and  construed  by  the  Court,  or  the  facts  ^?^jl^®Jf ®  ^' 
out  of  which  it  arose  having  been  duly  proved,  and  it  being 
established  that  the  formalities  of  celebration  required  by  the 
/'.>;  loci  were  duly  complied  with,  the  next  subject  for  inquiry  is 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  imposed.     What  is  the  law  which 
is  to  measure  and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  ?     It  has  been  already  seen  that,  with  regard  to 
the  contract  of  marriage.  Lord  Campbell  expressly  (in  Brook  v. 
Brook  (a)  )  assigned  all  the  "  essentials  "  of  the  contract  to  the 
lex  domicilii,  as  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  contemplate  performing  the    contract  by  residence. 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  above  (h)  that  there  is  an  important 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  so-called  contract  of 
marriage  and  a  contract  in  the  strictly  legal  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  for   the  interest  of  every  State,  and  therefore  for   the 
interest  of  States  in   general,    that  each    should   be   left  to 
determine  for  itself  the  exact  nature  of  that  which  its  domiciled 
subjects  call  marriage ;  and  it  is  not  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  the  interest  of  every  State  to  force  its  definition  of  the 
word  upon  those  who,  without  residing  in  or  being  subject  to 
it,  temporarily  invoke  its  assistance  and  authority  to  celebrate 
the  contract,   and  constitute  the  relation.     The  lex  domicilii, 
therefore,  is  rightly  allowed  to  decide  everything  that  relates 
to  the  marriage  contract,  except  the  forms  of  ceremonial ;  but 
with  regard  to  other  and  ordinary  contracts,  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance  has  no  title  to  a  similar  privilege.     There 
are   no    analogous   reasons    of  expediency    and   morality  for 
permitting  its  supremacy  in  a  contract,  for  example,  of  ordinary 
partnership ;  and  the  local  law  of  a  foreign  country  may  rightly 
claim  to  say  what  shall  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  divorce  the  wife 
of  one  of  its  domiciled  citizens,  without  thereby  asserting  its 
right  to  regulate  the  liabilities,  inter  sc,  of  those  merchants 
trading  in  it  who  entered  into  their  contract  of  partnership  in 
England.    Accordingly,  the  general  principle,  to  which  we  have 
seen  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  an  exception,  has  met  with 
almost  universal  acceptation ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  vinculum, 

(a)  9  H.  L.  C.  193,  207.  {b)  ATitr,  r«  361. 
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Cap.  VIII. 

JOowtract— 
Incidents* 


Law  of 
contract 
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or  legal  tie,  which  results  from  a  contract  is  dependent  solely 
jUpon  the  law  by  which  the  parties  intended  that  it  should  be 
.qonstituted.  And  here  the  distinction  indicated  by  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  in  The  Fatria  (a)  may  be  usefully  referred  to.  All 
contracting  parties  do  expressly  contemplate  one  thing,  i.e.,  the 
performance  of  the  contract.  But  the  obligation  which  is 
created  between  them  does  in  many  cases,  and  may  in  slU, 
involve  certain  consequences  which  were  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  within  their  contemplation.  Accidents  which  were  unfore- 
seen, as  well  as  events  foreseen  but  misunderstood,  frequently 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  the  parties  did  not  think 
of  providing  for ;  and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
jbo  ascertain  their  respective  rights  and  liabilities,  to  inquire  by 
what  law  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  deter- 
mined. In  other  words,  to  what  law  must  the  parties  be 
assumed  to  have  submitted  themselves  ?  what  law  must  they 
.  be  assumed  to  have  had  in  their  minds  when  they  contracted  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  a  distinction  between  the  con- 
siderations applicable  to  events  not  contemplated  by  the  con- 
tract, and  those  applicable  to  events  not  only  contemplated, 
but  expressly  provided  for.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  subject  under  the  present  heading,  and  to  defer 
the  latter  until  the  proper  place  for  considering  the  question  of 
performance. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  itself,  and 
.  to  the  incidents  which  arise  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
there  must  be  some  one  law  which  the  parties  intended  to  be 
referred  to.  should  necessity  arise.  This  law  is  determined  in 
different  cases  by  different  considerations,  but  the  rule  most 
generally  adopted  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  contract  is  made  must  govern  the  relation  which 
arises  oi^it  of  it,(h)  This  is  not  the  rule,  however,  because  of 
any  inherent  right  or  obligatory  force  in  that  law,  but  because 
that  is  the  law  to  which  the  ititerUion  of  the  parties  must  primd 
facie  be  supposed  to  have  looked.  The  local  law,  however, 
may,  of  course,  be  excluded  by  express  or  implied  words,(c) 
but  no  reference  to  a  foreign  law  will  be  extended  to  an  adop- 
tion of  that  law  generally.  On  the  contrary,  apparently  on  the 
principle  that  expremo  unim  est  exclnsio  alterius,  such  references 
are  strictly  construed.     A  policy  of  insurance  by  which  the 

{a)  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  462. 

(h)  Jacob*  v.  Credit  LyonnaiSy  12  Q.  B.  D.  5^6, 599  ;  Eit  parte  jDetvr,  Re  8u9e  and 
Smith,  18  Q.  B.  D.  660  ;  Greer  v."  Poole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272  7  ante,  pp.  395,  396. 
{€)  See,  for  examples,  The  Leon  XIIL,  8  P.  D.  121 ;  The  Nina,  L.  B.  2  A.  &  E. 

44-  .        . 
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company  agreed  to  pay  to  the  wife  for  her  sole  use,  in  con-    pabt  hi. 
formity  with  an  American  statute,  was  held  not  to  incorporate       '^^' 
the  provisions  of  the  same  statute  as  to   the  rights  of  the   Cap.'VIii. 
husband's  creditors.(a)     So,   where   a  policy  provided  for  a    OnUrdct— 
general  average  "as  per  judicial  foreign  statement,''  it  was  held    if^ddetiU, 
that  the  foreign  law  could  not  be  applied  to  determine  what       -     ' 
were  perils  of  the  sea.(&)    And  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of   particular   phrases,   such    as   "  the  Queen's 
enemies  "  or  "  the  act  of  God,"  may  be  relied  upon  as  indicating 
that  the  parties  intended  to    contract  according  to  English 
law.(c)     Where  a  contract  was  made  in  London,  to  be  per- 
formed in  Scotland,  the  fact  that  it  contained  an  arbitration 
clause  for  reference  to  "two  members  of  the  London  Com 
Exchange  or  their  umpire "  was  regarded  as   indicating  an 
intention  that  the  contract  should  be  governed  by  English 
\»kW,(d)     And  where  a  contract  of  service   was  made  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  South  African  Republic  "  or  elsewhere,"  both 
the  contracting  parties  being  English,  the  law  of  the  South 
African  Republic  was  preferred  (on  a  question  of  restrictive 
covenant),  as  being  that  of  the  country  with  which  the  trans- 
action had  "  most  real  connection."(e) 

In  the  case  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company  v. 
Shand,{f)  where  the  contract  was  made  in  England  for  the 
carriage  of  a  passenger  with  luggage  from  Southampton  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  liability  of  the 
carriers  was  governed  by  the  French  law  in  force  there,  it  was 
said  by  Turner,  L.J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council:  "The  general  rule  is  that  the  law  of  the  countiy 
where  a  contract  is  made  governs  as  to  the  natur,e,  the  obliga- 
tion, and  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  parties  to  a  contract 
are  either  the  subjects  of  the  Power  there  ruling,  or  as  tem- 
porary residents  owe  it  a  temporary  allegiance ;  in  either,  case 
equally  they  must  be  understood  to  submit  to  the  law  there 

prevailing,  and  to  agree  to  its  action  upon  their  contract 

Their  lordships  are  speaking  of  the  general  rule ;  there  are,  no 
doubt,  exceptions  and  limitations  on  its  applicabirlity,  but.  the 
present  case  is  not  affected  by  these."  The  nature  of  these 
exceptions  and  limitations  is   indicated  more  clearly  in-  the 

ia)  Ev  parte  Berer,  Rs  Suse  and  Smith,  i8  Q.  B.  D.  660.  ;  -      . 

{h)  Tke  Industrie  (1894),  p.  58  J.  63  L.  J.  .P.  84.     MisAouri  8teafnshipCo,\  42 
Ch.  D.  32if  and  ef.  Chartered  M,  Manh  of  India  Va  NHherlande^  Ikdia  Ste^m  Savi- 
gaiionCo,y  10  Q.B.D,  ^21. 
-   [c)  Hamlin  v.  Talieker  Breiceries  OS94),  A.  C.  262.  '  " 

(d)  S,  African  Breweriet  Co.  y.  King  {iS^g),  2  Ch.  173  (1900),  x  Ch.  273. 

[e)  Greer  v.  Poole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272.  (/)  3.  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272. 
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Pabt  III.  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert  (a) : 

^^'  "  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 

Cap.  VIII.  contract  is  made  is  primd  facie  that  which  the  parties  intended, 

Contraot—  ^^  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  adopted,  as  the  footing  upon 

ifundenu,  which  they  dealt,  and  that  such  law  ought  to  prev^l  in  the 

Lejfioci  absence  of  circumstances  indicating  a  different  intention.     As, 

ceiebratjonu  {q^  instance,  that  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  elsewhere,  or 

prima  fame        1,1.  .       •  %  ^  •        ^       • 

the  governing  that    the    subject-matter   is   immovable    property   situate   m 
i»^«  another  country,  and  so  forth ;  which  latter,  though  sometimes 

treated  as  distinct  rules,  appear  more  properly  to  be  classed  as 
exceptions  to  the  more  general  ones,  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stances indicating  an  intention  to  be  bound  by  a  law  different 
from  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made."  It  is,  of  course, 
unimportant  whether  these  cases  for  the  application  of  a 
different  law  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  celebrationis,  or  as 
applications  of  a  distinct  principle  in  favour  of  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance.  Both  rules  are  consequences  of  the  one 
primary  principle,  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  to  be 
followed  in  all  matters  with  which  it  has  a  right  to  deal  That 
this  primary  principle  is  more  especially  applicable  to  incidents 
of  the  obligation  which  were  not  contemplated  or  provided  for 
by  the  parties,  is  well  shown  by  another  passage  from  the  same 
judgment :  ''  In  determining  a  question  between  contracting 
parties,  recourse  must  first  be  had  to  the  language  of  the 
contract  itself ;  and  (force,  fraud,  and  mistake  apart)  the  true 
construction  of  the  language  of  the  contract  is  the  touchstone 
of  legal  right.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  disputes  arise, 
not  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but  as  to  their  application 
to  unforeseen  questions,  which  arise  incidentally  or  accidentally 
in  the  course  of  performance,  and  which  the  contract  does 
not  answer  in  terms,  yet  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  the 
relation  established  thereby,  and  cannot  be  decided  as  between 
strangers.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  consider  by  what 
general  law  the  parties  intended  that  the  transaction  should 
be  governed,  or  rather  to  what  general  law  it  is  just  to  pre- 
sume that  they  have  submitted  themselves  in  the  matter.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  rule,  that  the 
lawful  usages  of  a  market  are  as  much  part  of  a  contract 
entered  into  there,  which  does  not  expressly  exclude  them,  as 
if  they  were  set  down  .at  large.  The  binding  force  of  such 
usages  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 

(a)  L.  B.  I  Q.  B.  115,  122. 
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parties  as  upon  implied  acquiescence ;  ftn*  whoso  goes  to  Borne  must  Part  III. 
do  as  those  at  Rome  do.  So,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision  ^^^^' 
or  special  usage,  the  general  law  itself,  in  many  points  of  view  Cap.  viii. 
only  a  more  extended  usage,  supplies  the  gaps  which  the  cardract— 
parties  have  left,  and  in  doing  so  sometimes  modifies  the  incidenu, 
construction  of  general  words  in  the  contract." 

The  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  still  more  recent 
case  is  equally  instructive :  ''  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  to  construe  the  multiform  commercial  agreements  with 

which  we  have  to  deal In  such  a  case "  (speaking  of 

contracts  to  be  performed  partly  in  one  place  and  partly  in 
another)  "  the  only  certain  guide  is  to  be  found  in  applying 
sound  ideas  of  business,  convenience  and  sense  to  the  language 
of  the  contract  itself,  with  a  view  of  discovering  from  it  the  true 
intention  of  the  parties.  Even  in  respect  of  any  performance 
that  is  to  take  place  abroad,  the  parties  may  still  have  desired 
that  their  liabilities  and  obligations  should  be  governed  by 
English  law;'(a) 

So  far  as  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  concerned.  Exceptions 
the  principle  appears  plain  enough  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ^l^^^^^i^ 
law  will  generally  have  to  supply  the  defective  intention  of 
the  parties  by  presuming  some  law  to  have  been  intended 
generally ;  but,  accepting  it  as  a  general  rule  that  contracts  are 
governed,  in  the  development  of  their  incidents  subsequent  to 
the  making,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  is  a  rule  peculiarly  open  to  exceptions.  The 
intention  of  the  parties  is  the  crucial  test,  and  in  contracts  of 
affreightment,  for  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  primd  facie 
the  intention  of  the  parties  is  to  submit  themselves  to  the  law 
of  the  ship's  flag,  so  far  at  least  as  sea  damage  and  its  incidents 
are  concerned.  But  a  contrary  intention  may  be  indicated  ;  as, 
for  example,  by  the  use  of  phrases  such  as  '*  the  Queen's 
enemies  "  or  "  the  act  of  God"{b) 

The  principle  above  enunciated  seems  applicable  to  all  un- 
foreseen incidents  of  the  obligation  save  those  which  arise  out 
of  the  performance.  Lloyd  v.  Guibert  (c)  was  a  case  in  which  Contracts  of 
the  contract  of  affreightment  was  a  charter-party  entered  ^^[^*^*' 
into  at  St.  Thomas,  a  Danish  West  India  island,  between  a 
British  subject  as  charterer  and  the  master,  acting  for  the 
French  shipowners,  of   a  vessel   then  at  St.   Thomas,  for    a 

{a)  Jacobs  t.  Credit  LyonnaiM,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589.  Cf,  Barnard  r.  White,  W.  N. 
18S7,  p.  8. 

(*)  The  Indmtrle  (1894),  p.  58,  63  L.  J.  P.  84.  Cf.  Missovrie  Steamship  Co,,  42 
Ch.  D.  321.  CiMrtered  Merc,  Bank  of  India  v.  X.  L  Steam  Xav.  Co,,  10  Q.  B.  D. 
521.  (c)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115. 
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Part  III.  voyage  from  St.  Marc,  in  Hayti,  to  Havre,  London,  or  Liverpool 
^^'  (ultimately  the  latter),  at  the  charterer's  option.  On  the 
Cap.  VIII.  voyage  to  Liverpool  the  ship  had  to  put  into  a  Portuguese 
Contract—  P^^^  ^"^^  repair,  and  the  captain  there  gave  a  bottomry  bond 
Incidents,  upon  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  On  the  ship's  arrival  at 
Liverpool,  the  holder  of  the  bond  sued  upon  it  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty.  The  ship  and  freight  were  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  bond ;  and  the  deficiency  with  costs  fell  on  the 
plaintiff  as  owner  of  the  cargo,  for  which  he  sought  indem- 
nity against  the  defendants,  the*  French  shipowners.  By  the 
law  of  France  abandonment  of  the  ship  and  freight  absolved 
the  defendants  from  all  further  Uability  on  the  contract  of 
the  master,  and  they  had  in  fact  so  abandoned  the  ship 
and  freight  to  the  plaintiff  as  owner  of  the  cargo.  By  the 
English  law  they  would  have  been  liable  to  indemnify  the 
plaintiff,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  such  abandonment.  It 
was  contended  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  decision  ought  to 
proceed  either  (i.)  upon  what  was  called  the  "  general  mari- 
time law,"  as  regulating  all  maritime  transactions  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities  at  sea;  (ii.)  upon  the 
Danish  law,  as  the  lex  htci  celebrationis,  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made ;  (iii.)  upon  the  Portuguese 
law,  as  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bottomry  bond  was 
given  (though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been 
called  in  to  regulate  the  rights  of  the  parties  on  a  contract 
made  before  the  ship  came  into  a  Portuguese  port,  and 
without  any  expectation  of  her  doing  so) ;  or  (iv.)  the  Eng- 
lish law,  as  being  that  of  the  place  of  final  performance  by 
the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  lex  lod  solutionis.  By  all 
these  laws  the  liability  of  the  defendants  was  established. 
The  French  law  alone  was  relied  on  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendants; and  it  was  contended  that  this  law  must  be 
applied  either  because  the  character  of  the  transaction  itself 
showed  that  the  plaintiff  impliedly  submitted  his  goods  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  con- 
tracted with  reference  to  it ;  or  else  upon  the  ground  that 
the  master,  who  entered  into  the  contract  (although  in  doing 
so  he  acted  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  from  the 
owners),  was  disabled  by  the  French  law  from  binding  his 
owners,  otherwise  than  with  the  exception,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, of  exemption  from  liability  after  abandonment,  and 
that  the  French  flag  was  sufficient  notice  of  such  disability. 
It  was  held  that  the  parties  must,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  taken  to  have    contracted  with    reference  to    the  law  of 
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France,  and  not  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was    pabt  hi. 
made  (the  Danish),  or  to  the  law  of  England   as  the  place       t^' 
of     performance.      The    general    rule    was    laid    down    by    Cap.  yiii. 
Willes,  J.,  that  where  the  contract  of  affreightment  does  not    contract— 
provide    otherwise,    then    as   between    the    parties    to    such    incidents, 
<)ontract,  in  respect  of  sea  damage  and  its  incidents,  the  law 
of  the  ship  must  govern ;  and  it  was  said  that  this  rule  was 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  probable  intention  of   the 
parties,  but  also  most  consistent,  intelligible,  and  convenient  to 
those  engaged  in  commerce.     The  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Ohamber,  delivered  by  Willes,  J.,  after  laying  down  the  general 
rule  that  the  question  is  in  such  cases  by  what  law  the  parties 
intended  that  the  transaction  should  be  governed,  or  rather  to 
what  law  it  is  just  to  presume  that  they  submitted  themselv^i 
proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  diversity  or  conflict  of  laws,  which  ought  to  prevail  Judgment  in 
is  a  question  that  has  called  forth  an  amazing  amount  ot  q^^^jJ' 
ingenuity  and  many  differences  of  opinion.  It  is,  however, 
generally  agreed  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract is  made  is  primd  facie  that  which  the  parties  intended,  or 
ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  adopted,  as  the  footing  upon 
which  they  dealt,  and  that  such  law  ought  therefore  to  pre- 
vail in  the  absence  of  circumstances  indicating  a  different 
intention,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  contract  is  to  be  entirely 
performed  elsewhere,  or  that  the  subject-matter  is  immovable 
property  situate  in  another  country,  and  so  forth  ;  which  latter, 
though  sometimes  treated  as  distinct  rules,  appear  more  pro- 
perly to  be  classed  as  exceptions  to  the  more  general  one,  by 
reason  of  the  circumstances  indicating  an  intention  to  be 
bound  by  a  law  different  from  that  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract is  made,  which  intention  is  inferred  from  the  subject-matter 
and  from  the  surrounding  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  are 
relevant  to  construe  and  determine  the  character  of  the  contract. 

"The  present  question  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  decided  in  this  country,  and  in  America  it  has  received 
opposite  decisions  equally  entitled  to  respect.(a)  We  must 
therefore  deal  with  it  as  a  new  question,  and  endeavour  to  be 
guided  in  its  solution  by  a  steady  application  of  the  general 
principle  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract  are  to  be  judged  of  by  that  law  by  which  they  in- 
tended, or  rather  by  which  they  may  justly  be  presumed,  to 
have  bound  themselves. 

•    (a)  Araya  v.  Currell^  i  Louie  Rep.  528 ;  Pope  v.  Xickerson^  3  Story,  Rep.  465. 
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PART  III.        "  We  must  apply  this  test  successively  to  the  various  laws 
^^^^'       which  have  been  suggested   as   applicable ;  and  first   to  the 

CAP.  VIII.   alleged  general  maritime  law. 

Contract—        "  ^®  ^^^  understand  this  term  in  the  sense  of  the  general 

itundents.  maritime  law»  as  administered  in  the  English  courts,  that  being 
in  truth  nothing  more  than  English  law,  though  dealt  out  in 
somewhat  different  measures  in  the  Common  Law  and  Chancery 
Courts  and  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty ;  but 
as  to  any  other  general  maritime  law  by  which  we  ought  to  ad- 
judicate upon  the  rights  of  a  subject  of  a  country  which  by  the 
hypothesis  does  not  recognise  its  aUeged  rule,  we  were  not  in- 
formed what  may  be  its  authority,  its  limits,  or  its  sanction. 
Passing  over  the  common  ground  of  ethics  and  the  elementary 
ideas  of  natural  law  (fits  gentium),  such  as  the  rights  of  prior 
occupancy  and  self-preservation,  the  privUeges  and  exemption 
of  necessity,  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  of  more  or  less 
perfect  obligation,  the  idea  of  property,  including  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  and  those  obligations  for  the  most  part  conven- 
tional upon  which  is  based  the  modem  system  of  international 
law  (jus  inter  gentes) ;  inasmuch,  as  these  supply  no  precise 
rule  for  the  matter  in  hand — it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  there  is,  as  to  such  questions  as  the  present,  depending 
in  a  great  measure  upon  national  policy  and  economy,  any 
general  in  the  sense  of  universal  law,  binding  at  sea,  any  more 
than  upon  land,  nations  which  either  have  not  assented  or  have 
withdrawn  their  assent  thereto. 

''  Moreover,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  any  such  general 
concurrence  of  mankind,  that  shipowners  should  be  absolutely 
answerable  personally  for  the  acts  of  the  master.  Pothier 
(mv  la  Gharte-partie,  part  i,  No.  34)  was  cited  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Emerigon  {Contrat  it  la  grosse,  c.  4,  s.  11)  upon  the 
negative  rule.  Pothier,  founding  his  interpretation  upon  the 
civil  law  de  exerdtoi'id  adion^^  (see  Valin^SurVOrdonn4ince,]iY.  2, 
tit.  8,  art.  2),  thought  that  the  clause  of  the  celebrated  Ordon- 
nance  de  la  MaHns  of  1681  (liv.  2,  tit.  8,  art.  2),  from  which 
art.  216  of  the  Code  de  Cmnmerce  was  taken,  applied  only  to 
illicit  acts  of  the  master,  and  that  upon  his  contracts  the 
owner  was  liable  and  could  not  get  rid  of  liability  by  abandon- 
ment. Emerigon,  on  the  other  hand,  founding  his  opinion 
upon  the  general  rule  of  maritime  law  as  he  understood  it, 
thought  that  from  liability  for  all  acts  of  the  master,  whether 
licit  or  illicit,  including  contracts,  the  owner  could  free  himself 
by  abandonment.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
leant  towards  the  opinion  of  Pothier,  and  that  led  in  1841  to 
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the  modification  of  art.  216  to  its  present  shape,  by  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  annotator  in  Sireys 
Code  de  Commerce  annotd,  by  Gilbert,  note  18  upon  art.  216,  the 
opinion  of  Emerigon  is  now  established  in  France.  To  this 
may  be  added  that  similar,  though  not  identical,  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  owner  are  to  be  found  in  other  Codes — 
for  instance,  that  of  Spain  {Codigo  de  Coimrdo,  art.  621,  622) 
and  Prussia  {Allgemcines  Dcutsches  HandeU-gesetzbuch,  art.  451, 
452,  453,  and  the  following). 

'*  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  general  uniform 
rule  in  maritime  law  upon  the  subject ;  indeed,  looking  at 
home,  there  seems  little,  if  any,  difference  in  principle  between 
the  French  law  under  consideration  and  our  own  statutory 
provisions  for  limited  liability  in  respect  of  obUgations  by 
reason  of  collision,  which  latter  have  now  by  express  enactment 
been  extended  to  collision  between  British  and  foreign  vessels 
(25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  54  ;  The  Amalia(a)). 

"  In  truth,  any  general,  much  more  any  universal  maritime 
law,  binding  upon  all  nations  using  the  highway  of  the  sea  in 
time  of  peace,  except  when  limited  as  administered  in  some 
court,  is  easier  longed  for  than  found.  Accordingly,  we  observe 
that  both  the  very  learned  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,-  in  deciding, 
in  the  case  of  Th^^  Hamhtrg  (Duranty  v.  Hart),{b)  that  the 
validity  of  a  bottomry  bond  given  in  a  foreign  port  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  general  maritime  law,  and  not  by  the  law 
of  the  ship  or  the  port  where  the  bond  was  given,  added  to 
the  expression, '  the  general  maritime  law,'  this  qualification, 
viz.,  '  as  administered  in  England.'  That  case  was  cited  as  an 
authority,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  one  for  appl3ring 
English  law  to  the  present  case,  but  upon  consideration  it 
appears  altogether  distinguishable.  The  alleged  agency  of  the 
master  in  that  case  was  founded  upon  necessity  alone,  and  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  bondholder  to  establish  such  necessity 
by  evidence ;  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  was  bound  (according 
to  the  rule  prevailing  since  the  case  of  The  Bovaparte  (c)  )  to 
show  a  communication  with  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  that  being, 
as  the  Court  held,  reasonably  practicable.  So  that  the  /«.>;  foH 
was  undoubtedly  supreme  upon  the  question  which  chen  arose, 
it  being  one  of  evidence  and  procedure.  Had  the  decision 
been  intended  to  go  further,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 

(a)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  471  ;  32  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  191. 
[h)  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  289 ;  33  L.  J.  P.  &  A.  116. 
(p)  8  Moo.  P.  C.  459. 
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pabt  III.    Privy  Council  would  probably  have  considered  and  compared 
_^*       the  case  of  Cammell  v.  Sewell,{a)  and  pointed  out  the  distincticm 
Cap,  VIII.  in  this  respect  between  a  hypothecation  in  case  of  necessity, 
Vantraet^    ^^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  necessity,  which,  according  to  the  decision 
Incident*,    of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  Cammell  v.  Sewell,  against  the 
opinion  of  Byles,  J.,  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  sale  was  made,  and  not  the  general  mari- 
time law  as  administered  in  England ;  upon  which,  however, 
we  offer  no  opinion. 

"  In  one  other  point  of  view  the  general  maritime  law  as 
administered  in  England  or  (to  avoid  periphrasis)  the  law  of 
England,  viz.,  as  the  law  of  the  contemplated  place  of  final  per- 
formance or  port  of  discharge,  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  what  was  to  be  done  at  Liverpool 
(besides  that  it  might  at  the  charterer's  option  have  been  done 
at  Havre)  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  service  to  be 
rendered,  and  that  the  character  of  the  contract  cannot  be 
determined  thereby.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  the  mode  of  delivery 
the  usages  of  Liverpool  would  govern,  as  those  of  Algiers  did 
in  Bcbertson  v.  Jacksa)i,(b)  and  as  in  the  mode  of  taking  on  board 
the  cargo  the  usage  of  the  port  of  loading  would  be  regarded 
(see  Hitdsoii  v.  Cl€m,ent8on,{c)  and  the  custom  set  out  in  the 
pleadings  in  Gattorno  v.  Adam8,{d)  which  custom  was  proved  at 
the  trial  at  Guildhall  sittings  after  Michaelmas  term,  1862,  and 
made  an  end  of  the  case).  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  seems 
impossible  to  exclude  the  law  of  England,  or  even  that  of  Hayti, 
from  relevancy  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  performing  that 
portion  of  the  service  contracted  for  which  was  to  be  rendered 
in  their  respective  territories ;  because  the  ship  must  needs, 
for  the  time  being,  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  port  where  she 
is,  and  for  a  like  reason  the  adjustment  of  a  general  average  at 
the  port  of  discharge,  according  to  the  law  prevailing  there,  is 
binding  upon  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant,  who  must  be 
taken  to  have  assented  to  adjustment  being  made  at  the  usual 
and  proper  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  according  to  the  law 
of  that  place :  Simonds  v.  White,(e) 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  this  point  further, 
because  we  have  been  anticipated  and  the  question  set  at  rest 
in  an  instructive  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  delivered 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Turner,  since  the  argument  of  the  present 
case,  in  that  of  Feninsidar  <md  Oriental  Company  v,  Shand,(f) 

(a)  5  H.  &  N.  72S  ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  35a  (h)  2  C.  B.  412. 

(<?")  18  C.  B.  213;  25  L.  J.  C.  P.  234.  (<0  12  C.  B.  N.  8.  56a 

(<?)  4  B,  &  C.  805.  (/)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  K  S.  272. 
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where  a  passenger  in  an  English  vessel  from  Southampton  to    pabt  hi. 
Mauritius,  where  French  law  prevails,  sued  the  shipowners  for       ^^' 
the  loss  of  his  luggage  upon  an  alleged  liability  by  the  French    Cap.  viii. 
law,  from  which  liabiUty  the  shipowner  was  exempt  by  the 
English  law;    and  the  passenger  obtained   judgment  in  his 
favour  in  the  Mauritius  court,  which  judgment  was  reversed 
upon  appeal  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  their  lordships  holding 
that  the  law  of  England  governed  the  case. 

**  Next,  as  to  the  law  of  Portugal:  the  only  semblance  of 
authority  for  resorting  to  that  law,  as  being  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  bottomry  bond  was  given,  is  the  case  already 
referred  to  of  Cammell  v.  SeivdlXa)  and  we  consider  that  the 
judgment  in  that  case,  if  applicable  at  all,  as  to  which  we  say 
nothing,  could  only  affect  the  validity  of  the  bottomry,  and  not 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  shipowner  towards  the  merchant 
by  the  fact  of  the  bottomry,  which  duties  must  be  traced  to 
the  contract  of  affreightment  and  the  bailment  founded  there- 
upon. 

"The  law  of  Hayti  was  not  mentioned  nor  reUed  upon  in 
argument,  and  there  remain  only  to  be  considered  the  laws  of 
Denmark  and  of  France,  between  which  we  must  choose. 

"  In  favour  of  the  law  of  Denmark  there  is  the  cardinal  fact 
that  the  contract  was  made  within  Danish  territory,  and  further 
that  the  first  act  done  towards  performance  was  weighing 
anchor  in  a  Danish  port. 

"  For  the  law  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  many  practical 
considerations  may  be  suggested  ;  and,  first,  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contract,  the  employment  of  a  sea-going  vessel  for  a 
service  the  greater  and  more  onerous  part  of  which  was  to  be 
rendered  upon  the  high  seas,  where,  for  all  purposes  of  jm^is- 
diction,  criminal  or  civil,  with  respect  .to  all  persons,  things, 
and  transactions  on  board,  she  was  as  it  were  a  floating  island, 
over  which  France  had  as  absolute  and,  for  all  purposes  of 
peace,  as  exclusive  a  sovereignty  as  over  her  dominions  by 
land ;  and  which,  even  whilst  in  a  foreign  port,  according  to 
notions  of  jurisdiction  adopted  by  this  country  (i8  &  19  Vict. 
0.  91,  s.  2 1 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  9)  and  carried  to  a  greater 
length  abroad  (Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  c.  xiii.,  the 
work  of  a  French  naval  officer,  but  of  which  a  jurist  might 
well  be  proud),  was  never  completely  removed  from  French 
jurisdiction. 

"  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  bills  of 


(a)  5  H.  &  N.  728  ;  25  L.  J.  Ex.  350. 
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Part  III.    lading  are  ordinarily  given  at  the  port  of  loading,  charter-parties 

J^"       are  often  made  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  strange  and  unlikely 

Cap.  VIII.    to  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  that  their 


CofUraet—  rights  Or  Uabilities  in  respect  of  the  identical  voyage  should 
Incidents,  vary,  first,  according  as  the  vessel  was  taken  up  at  the  port  of 
loading  or  not ;  and,  secondly,  if  she  were  taken  up  elsewhere, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  charter-party  was 
made  or  even  verified.  If  a  Frenchman  had  chartered  the 
Olivier  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  plaintiff  did,  it  would  seem 
strange  if  he  could  appeal  to  Danish  law  against  his  own 
countrymen,  because  of  the  charter-party  being  made  or  ratified 
in  a  Danish  port,  though  for  a  service  to  be  rendered  elsewhere, 
by  a  transient  visitor,  for  the  most  part  within  French  juris- 
diction. 

"  Moreover,  there  are  many  ports  which  have  few  or  no 
seagoing  vessels  of  their  own,  and  no  fixed  maritime  jurispru- 
^  dence,  and  which  yet  supply  valuable  cargoes  to  the  ships  of 

other  countries.  Take  Alexandria,  for  instance,  with  her  mixed 
population,  and  her  maritime  commerce  almost  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Is  every  vessel  that  leaves  Alexandria  with  grain 
under  a  charter-party  or  bill  of  lading  made  there,  and  every 
passenger  vessel  leaving  Alexandria  or  Suez,  be  she  English, 
Austrian,  or  French,  subject  to  Egyptian  law  ?  As  to  not  a 
few  half-savage  places  in  Africa  and  Asia,  with  neither  sea- 
going ships  nor  maritime  laws,  a  similar  question  arises — ^what 
is  the  law  in  such  cases,  or  is  there  none,  except  that  of  the 
Court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  litigation  first  arises  ? 

''  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  ship  which  visits  many 
ports  in  one  voyage,  whilst  she  undoubtedly  retains  the  criminal 
law  of  her  own  country,  put  on  a  new  sort  of  civil  liability  at 
each  new  country  she  visits  in  respect  of  cargo  there  taken  on 
board  ?  An  English  steamer,  for  instance,  starts  from  South- 
ampton for  Gibraltar,  calling  at  Vigo,  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz.  A 
Portuguese  going  in  her  from  Southampton  to  Vigo  would 
naturally  expect  to  sail  subject  in  all  respects  to  English  law, 
that  being  the  law  of  the  place  and  the  ship.  But  if  the 
locality  of  the  contract  is  to  govern  throughout,  an  English- 
man going  from  Vigo  to  Lisbon  on  the  same  voyage  would  be 
imder  English  law  as  to  crimes  and  all  obligations  not  con- 
nected with  the  contract  of  carriage,  but  under  Spanish  law 
as  to  the  contract  of  carriage;  and  a  Spaniard,  going  from 
Lisbon  to  Cadia  during  the  same  voyage,  would  enjoy  Portuguese 
law  as  to  his  carriage,  and  be  subject  to  English  law  in  other 
respects.     The  cases  which  we  have  thus  put  are  not  extreme 
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nor  exceptional ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  such  as  would  ordm-     pabt  hi. 
arily  give  rise  to  the  question,  which  law  is  to  prevail  ?     The       ^^^' 
inconvenience  and  even  absurdities  which  would  follow  from    Cap.  viii. 
adopting  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  vessel,  are  strong  to  prove  that  the  latter  ought  to  be 
resorted  to. 

"  No  inconvenience  comparable  to  that  which  would  attend 
an  opposite  decision  has  been  suggested.  The  ignorance  of 
French  law  on  the  part  of  the  charterer  is  no  more  than  many 
Englishmen  contracting  in  England  with  respect  to  English 
matters  might  plead  as  to  their  own  law,  in  case  of  an  unfore- 
seen accident. 

"  Nor  can  we  allow  any  weight  to  the  argument  that  this 
is  an  impolitic  law,  as  tending  to  interfere  with  commerce, 
especially  in  making  merchants  cautious  how  they  engage 
foreign  vessels.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
foreigners  themselves,  and  nothing  short  of  a  violation  of 
natural  justice,  or  of  our  own  laws,  could  justify  us  in  holding 
a  foreign  law  void  because  of  being  impolitic.  No  doubt  the 
French  law  was  intended  to  encourage  shipping  by  limiting 
the  liability  of  shipowners,  and  in  this  respect  it  goes  some- 
what further  than  our  own;  but  whether  wisely  or  not  is 
matter  within  the  competence  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
French  Legislature,  and  upon  which,  sitting  here,  we  ought  to 
pronounce  no  opinion. 

"  Exceptional  cases,  should  they  arise,  must  be  dealt  with 
upon  their  own  merits.  In  laying  down  a  rule  of  law,  regard 
ought  rather  to  be  had  to  the  majority  of  cases  upon  which 
doubt  and  litigation  are  more  likely  to  arise  ;  and  the  general 
rule  that,  where  the  contract  of  affreightment  does  not  provide 
otherwise,  there,  as  between  the  parties  to  such  contract^  in 
respect  of  sea  damage  and  its  incidents,  the  law  of  the  ship 
should  govern,  seems  to  be  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  intention  of  the  parties,  but  also  most  consistent  and 
intelligible,  and  therefore  most  convenient  to  those  engaged  in 
commerce. 

*'  In  order  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  it  may  be  well  to 
xidd  that  a  party  who  relies  upon  a  right  or  an  exemption  by 
foreign  law  is  bound  to  bring  such  law  properly  before  the 
Court,  and  to  establish  it  in  proof.  Otherwise  the  Court,  not 
being  entitled  to  notice  such  law  without  judicial  proof,  must 
proceed  according  to  the  law  of  England  (see  Brown  v.  Oracey, 
note  to  Lacon  v.  Higgins)^  (a) 

(a)  IX  &  K.  N.  P.  41,  n.    See  infra ^  Chap.  X*  (v.). 
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The  principle  on  which  the  judgment  in  Lloyd  v.  Chiibert  was 
giyen,  that  contracts  of  affireightment  entered  into  in  a  foreign 
port  are  made  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag,  so 
far  as  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  concerned, 
would  probably  not  have  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Westlake.  In  commenting  on  an  American  case  {Pope  v. 
Nickerson,  3  Story,  Rep.  465),  decided  on  facts  almost  identical 
with  those  in  Lloyd  y.  Guihert^  that  writer  expresses  a  strong 
opinion,  first,  that  the  case  of  a  master  contracting  in  a  foreign 
port  is  the  same  as  if  the  owner  himself  were  present  (which  is 
not  questioned) ;  and  secondly,  that  the  obligation  between 
the  charterer  and  the  shipowner  must  be  measured  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  charter-party  is  entered  into,(a)  or,  if  by 
any  other  law,  by  the  law  of  the  port  of  delivery,  as  the  place 
of  performance.  The  American  case  referred  to  was  that  of  a 
vessel,  owned  in  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  in  a  voyage  from 
Spain  to  a  port  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  way  she  was  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Bermuda,  where  the 
master  sold  her  with  the  whole  cargo ;  and  the  question  was, 
what  law  governed  the  right  of  the  shipper  against  the  owner 
to  recover  the  value  of  his  consignment  ? — i.e.,  the  nature  and 
incidents  of  the  obligation  arising  out  of  the  contract  of 
affireightment  ?  Judge  Story  decided  in  favour  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  as  the  law  of  the  flag.  "  I  do  not  perceive,"  says 
Westlake,  "  what  difference  the  flag  makes,  since  the  contract 
for  carriage  was  neither  made  nor  to  be  fully  executed  on  the 

high  seas Surely  the  law  to  be  applied  is  either  that 

of  Spain  or  Pennsylvania,  for  the  owners  must  be  taken  to 
have  contracted  in  the  one  country  to  carry  the  goods  to  the 
other  ? " 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  true  principle  by  the  subsequent 
decision  in  Lloyd  v.  Ghiibert{b)  enables  the  reader  to  detect 
the  error  in  Westlake's  argument.  The  assumption  is,  that 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  must  be  measured  by  the  law  of 
the  contract,  and  that  this  law  can  only  be  the  law  of  the 
place  of  celebration,  or  of  the  place  of  performance.  It  has 
been  already  shown(c)  that  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  true 
rule  is,  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  must  be  measured  by 
the  law  to .  which  the  parties  intended  to  refer,  or  must  be 
assumed  to  have  submitted  themselves.  And  this  law, 
though  it  may  be,  and  most  generally  is,  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  entered  into,  is  npt  soi  n^essarily,  or  by 


(a)  WeBtlake,  j§  212,  216. 


(h)  Xi.  R,  i.Q.  B.  115, 


(0)  Ante,  p.  402. 
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any  proosumptio  jure  de  Jure,  which  would  be  incontrovertible.    Pabt  III. 
Prirnd  facie  it  is  that  law,  but  evidence  is  admissible  to  show      .^^^°' 
that  it  is  any  other.     In  the  words  of  Willes,  J.,  which  have    Cap.  VIII. 
already  been  cited,  "  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  of  the    c&ntraet-- 
^place  where  the  contract  is  made  is  primd  facie  that  which     incidents. 
the  parties  intended,  or  ought  to  bo  presumed  to  have  adopted  ' 

as  the  footing  upon  which  they  dealt,  and  that  such  law  ought 
therefore  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  indicating 
a  different  intention."(a)  Now,  the  essence  of  the  decision  in 
Lloyd  V.  Guibert  is  that,  in  every  contract  of  affreightment, 
there  are  such  circumstances.(i)  Contracts  of  affreightment 
may  be  made  in  half-savage  or  barbarous  ports,  or  even,  to 
take  a  more  familiar  instance,  in  such  places  as  Alexandria, 
where  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  parties  intended 
their  mutual  rights  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  maritime  law 
of  the  place  of  affreightment.  It  might  possibly  be  convenient 
to  refer  in  all  cases  to  the  law  of  the  port  of  delivery,  as  the 
place  of  performance,  but  the  fatal  objection  at  once  arises 
that  this  is  a  detail  which  is  frequently  left  uncertain,  to  be 
determined  either  upon  signing  bills  of  lading,  or  upon  calling 
at  some  named  port  for  orders ;  as  for  example  in  Lloyd  v^ 
Guihert(c)  itself,  where  the  vessel  was  chartered  to  carry  either 
to  Havre,  London,  or  Liverpool,  at  the  charterer's  option.  The 
choice  of  the  law  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel — i.e.,  the  law  of  her 
owner — appears  therefore,  as  was  said  in  that  case, ''  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  probable  intention  of  the  parties,  but 
also  most  consistent  and  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  con- 
venient to  those  engaged  in  commerce.'\r{) 

Nor  is  the  case  of  a  contract  of  affreightment  the  only  one 
in  which  the  law  of  the  locus  actus  or  celebrationis  is  presumed 
to  have  been  left  out  of  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Another  Bottomry^ 
instance  is  that  of  a  bottomry  bond,  given  in  a  foreign  port,  *^'''^' 
and  sued  on  in  England.  The  obligation  so  created,  as  well 
as  the  incidents  of  the  relation  arising  out  of  it,  is  now  referred 
to  the  .law  of  the  flag.(e)  but  was  formerly  held  to  be  governed 
by  the  "  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England," 
and  this  whether  the  vessel  on  which  the  bottomry  bond  is. 

la)  Lloyd  v.  Guihert,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115,  122. 

[()  Ttu  Patrm,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  436,  was  decided  by  the  express  stipulations  of 
the  contract,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  aathority  for  any  one  competing  law. 
(r)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115. 

(d)  Ihid.  at  p.  129.  In  the  case  of  Re  Missouri  Steamship  Co.,  42  Ch.  D.  321,. 
the  law  of  the  flag  was  followed,  not  because  it  was  the  law  of  the  flag,  but  because 
of  the  evident  intention  of  the  'parties.     For  a  case  where  the  intention  of  the 

rties  was  taken  to  have  excluded  the  law  of  the  flag,  see  The  Industrie  (1894)^ 
58.     63  L.  J.  P.  84. 

(e)  The  Gaetano  and  Maria,  7  P.  D.  i,  I37» 
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Past  III.  giyen  was  English  or  foreigiL(a)  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
*•  position  was  altogether  free  from  some  uncertainty  and  difficulty. 
Cap.  VIII.  The  language  employed  in  Duranty  v.  Hart,  both  by  the  judge 
Contracts  ^^  ^^  Admiralty  Court  and  by  the  Privy  Council,  is  in  itself 
liu!identM.  free  from  ambiguity,  except  so  far  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  expression  "general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in 
England,"  means  English  law  simpliciter  or  not.  But  in  Hoyd 
V.  GuiheriXb)  on  appeal  before  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the 
case  was  fully  discussed,  and  is  there  said  to  be  no  authority 
for  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  or  for 
that  of  the  place  of  performance,  but  merely  an  instance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  lex  fori  in  matters  of  procedure  and  evidence. 
This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  considering  that  the  validity 
of  the  bond  in  that  case  depended  upon  the  agency  of  the 
master,  and  that  the  agency  of  the  master,  by  English  law, 
depended  upon  the  necessity  of  his  act ;  and  that  therefore  the 
question  was  one  of  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  English  law 
did  not  consider  the  agency  shown  imless  it  was  shown  that 
the  master  acted  of  necessity  without  communicating  with  his 
owner.  It  is  difficult  to  assent  to  the  view  that  this  is  a 
<luestion  of  evidence  or  procedure.  All  the  facts  were  admis- 
sible, and  all  were  proved ;  the  question  was  simply  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  bond.  To  say  that  the  Court  will  not  recognise 
its  validity,  unless  some  other  fact  is  proved,  seems  very  like 
demanding  to  test  that  validity  by  its  own  law,  and  not  by  that 
•of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  or  (in  Duranty  v. 
Hart)  (c)  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belonged. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  therefore,  that  the  judges  of  the 
Privy  Council,  as  well  as  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
<;onsidered  themselves,  in  Duranty  v.  Hart,  to  be  following  an 
established  principle  that  the  validity  of  a  bottomry  bond  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in 
England.  Whether  this  be  the  correct  effect  of  the  case,  or 
whether  they  were  in  truth  deciding  a  question  of  evidence 
And  procedure  alone,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  of 
their  judgment  in  Lloyd  v.  Gruibert,  is  of  little  consequence.(rf) 
The  simplest  and  most  intelligible  view  is  taken  in  Maclachlan 
-on  Shipping,(e)  that  the  law  actually  followed  did  not  govern 

(a)  The  Kamalt,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  505 ;  Tlie  Hamburg,  B.  k.  L.  253 ;  Duranty  ▼: 
HaH,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  289  ;  B.  &  L.  253,  319  ;  TJie  Gratitudine,  3  C.  Rob.  240. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  the  general  maritime  law  as  administered  in 
England,"  see  Tlie  Gaetano  and  Maria,  L.  B.  7  P.  D.  137  ;  Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  L.  R. 
I  Q.  B.  125  ;  and  The  Segredo,  i  E.  &  Ad.  45. 

(*)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125. 

(c)  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  289 ;  S.  C.  tub  mm.  The  Hamburg,  B.  &  L.  253  ;  33  L.  J. 
jVd.  116.  (i)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125.  (f)  At  p.  161. 
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the  case,  and  that  the  case  must  be  regarded  as  overruled  by     part  hi. 

Lloyd  V.  GuiberL{a)     And  this  was  undoubtedly  the  ground  of       ^^' 

the  later  decision  in  The  Karndkjih)  where  the  Privy  Council    Cap.  viil. 

applied  the  doctrine  of  Lloyd  v.  Guibert  to  the  very  question  at    Contract— 

issue  in  Duranty  v.  Hart,  holding  that  the  validity  of  a  bottomry     incidents, 

bond,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  master  in  the  foreign 

port  where  it  was  given,  must  be  tested  and  ascertained,  not 

by  the  "  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England," 

but  by  the  law  of  the  flag.     "  It  was  laid  down  in  Lloyd  v. 

Ouiberty*  said  Sir  William  Erle,(c)  "  that  the  captain s  authority 

is  derived  from,  and  bounded  by,  the  municipal  law  of  the 

country  to  which  the  ship  belongs — that  is,  by  the  law  of  the 

flag  ;  and  Willes,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 

Chamber,  answers  an  argument,  founded  on  the  supposition  of 

a  general  maritime  law,  contradistinguished  from  the  municipal 

law  of  this  country,  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a 

maritime  law  in  that  sense.     In  accordance  with  the  pHnciple 

tliere  laid  down,  their  Lordships  consider  that  the  existence  of 

the  necessity  which  validates  the  hypothecation  of  cargo  by  Authority 

bottomry  is  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence  in  the  usual  manner ;  J^^^*^^, 

and  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  necessity '  in  respect  of  law  of  flax. 

hypothecation  by  the  master  is  analogous  to  its  meaning  in 

other  parts  of  the  law." 

The  most  recent  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  principle. 
In  the  case  referred  to  {d)  it  was  held  that  the  authority  of 
the  master  to  execute  a  bottomry  bond  depended  upon  the  law 
of  the  flag,  and  not  upon  "  general  maritime  law,"  which  had 
been  preferred  in  the  Court  below.  The  language  of  Brett,  L.J., 
in  this  case  shows  the  distinction  between  "  general  maritime 
law  "  and  "  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  England." 
The  latter  is,  in  substance,  English  maritime  law.  Apart  from 
the  exceptional  case  of  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  ordinary  rule 
as  to  the  authority  of  an  agent  would  seem  to  refer  its  nature 
and  extent  to  the  authority  of  the  place  where  he  is  found 
acting.(e) 

The  principle  of  Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  that  the  master's  authority 
is  defined  and  limited  by  the  law  of  his  flag,  is  therefore  now 
to  be  regarded  as  applying  to  all  contracts  made  by  him,  and 
as  extending  as  well  to  contracts  of  hypothecation  by  means  of 
bottomry  bonds  as  to  contracts  of  affreightment.     In  the  words 

(a)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115.  (ft)  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  505. 

((?)  I  hid,  p.  512.    See  the  judgment  of  Willes,  J.,  cited  ante^  p.  407. 
(<f)  Tihe  Gaetatut  and  Maria^  7  P.  D.  i,  137. 
(f)  Maspons  y  Ifermano  v.  Mildred,  9  Q.  B.  D.  530,  539. 

2  D 
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PabtIII.    of  Willes,  J.,  in  Lloyd  v.   GhiibertXd)  "So  far  as  regards  the 

^^'       implied  authority  of  the  master  of  a  ship  to  bind  his  owners 

Cap.  VIII.    personally,  the  flag  of  the  ship  is  notice  to  all  the  world  that 

C^fftract—    ^^®  master's  authority  is  conferred  by  the  law  of  that  flag; 

Incidents,    and  that  his  mandate  is  contained  in  the  law  of  that  country 

with  which  those  who  deal  with  him  must  make  themselves 

acquainted  at  their  peril."     An  examination  of  the  judgment 

of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  this  case  (b)  will  show  that  the 

operation  of  the  law  of  the  flag  is  not  confined  to  the  question 

whether  the  master  had  or  had  not  authority  to  contract  at 

all.     It  is  intended  to  do  more  than  this  ;  and  its  right  is  now 

asserted  to  regulate  the  liabilities  and  regulations  which  arise 

amongst  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  be  it  of  affreightment  or 

hypothecation,  upon  this  principle — that  the  shipowner  who 

sends  his  vessel  into  a  foreign  port  gives  notice  by  his  flag  to 

all  who  enter  into  contracts  there  with  the  shipmaster,  that  he 

intends  the  law  of  that  flag  to  regulate  those  contracts,  and 

that  they  must  either  submit  to  its  operation,  or  not  contract 

with  him  or  his  agent  at  all.(c)     Thus  the  law  of  the  flag  has 

been  applied  to  determine  the  right  of  shippers  of  goods  against 

the  master  for  selling  damaged  cargo.((/)     To  this  large  extent 

it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  privid  fade 

rule  that  the  nature  and  incidents  of  an  obligation  depend  upon 

the  place  where  the  contract  is  entered  into. 

Law  of  the  The  comments  in  Maclachlan  on  Shipping  (pp.  167,  171) 

of*wner*8^    upon  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  and  the 

domicil  in      law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner  are,  perhaps,  superfluous.     It 

conflict.         jg  ^j.^^  |.]^^^  QjjQ  Qj,  ^^^  expressions  are  used  by  Story  in  the 

American  case,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,(e) 
tending  to  confuse  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  with  the  law  of 
the  owner's  domicil ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that 
case  the  two  were  identical,  and  that  Story  did  not  mean  ta 
pronounce  for  the  law  of  the  domicil  as  against  the  law  of  the 
flag  is  evident  from  several  expressions  in  the  judgment.  **  If 
the  ship  is  owned  and  navigaied  under  the  flag  of  a  foreign 
country,  the  authority  of  the  master  to  contract  for,  and  bind, 
the  owners,  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  that  country."(/) 

(a)  6  B.  &;  S.  117  ;  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  p.  16 1 ;  Kay's  Law  of  Shipmasters^ 
p.  555 ;  Tlie  KarfUlk,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  550. 
(ft)  Cited  ante,  p.  407. 

(c)  T!ie  Karnalt,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  505  ;  Lloyd  v.  Gnihtrt,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  115 ;  S.  C. 
6  B.  &  S.  117  ;  Tlie  Osmanli^  2  Notes  of  Case,  322  ;  The  Aorth  Star,  29  L.  J.  Ad.  73, 
76.  In  the  two  last  cases,  however,  the  facts  under  consideration  were  such  that 
the  law  of  the  flag  was  English — i.^.,  identical  with  the  "  general  maritime  law,  as- 
administered  in  England;"  advocated  by  the  older  decisions. 

(d)  Tfte  August  (1891),  P.  328. 

(jfi)  Ante,  p.  403  :  Pope  v.  JVickerson,  3  Story,  Rep.  465.        (/)  Ibid.,  p.  475. 
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**  The  extent  of  the  master's  authority  must  be  limited  to  the  Paet  ill. 
express  instructions  of  the  owners,  or  the  law  of  the  country  • 
where  the  ship  belongs  and  they  reside.  ...  If  by  the  law  of  the  Cap.  VIII. 
domicil  of  the  ship  and  of  the  oxjoners  the  authority  of  the  master 
is  limited  to  the  ship  and  freight,  and  does  not,  in  the  absence 
of  express  instructions,  bind  the  owners  personally,  it  seems  '" 
difficult  to  understand  how  resort  can  be  had  to  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country,  unknown  and  unsuspected  (it  may  be)  by  the 
owners,  to  expand  that  authority."  In  the  English  case  which 
has  been  so  often  referred  to  (a)  there  is  certainly  not  even  as 
much  leaning  as  this  towards  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil, 
which  is  ignored  altogether,  although  it  was  there  also  the  law 
of  the  ship's  flag.  The  fact  that  any  British  subject,  wherever 
domiciled,  may  sail  his  ship  under  the  British  flag,  and  have 
her  registered  accordingly,  as  well  as  the  further  consideration 
that  most  British  ships  are  divided  amongst  a  plurality  of 
owners,  are  illustrations  of  the  impossibility  of  accepting  the 
decision  of  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  in  place  of  that  of 
the  ship's  flag ;  and  in  face  of  the  recent  decisions  it  is  most 
improbable  that  such  a  misapprehension  will  ever  find  an 
advocate  for  the  future. 

In  Blanchct  v.  PowdVs  Llantivit  Collieries  Company, (b)  the  Bill  of  lading, 
plaintiff  sued  for  freight  on  a  bill  of  lading  made  in  France, 
and  in  answer  to  a  plea  that  he  did  not  carry  all  the  goods 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  pleaded  (inter  alia)  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  France,  the  whole  freight  was  payable, 
although  part  only  of  the  goods  were  carried  and  delivered. 
The  replication  was  held  good,  Bramwell,  B.,  saying  that  as  the 
contract  was  made  in  France,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
parties  must  be  governed  by  French  law.  In  this  case  it  was 
suggested  in  argument  that  the  law  of  France  could  not  apply 
to  a  contract  which  was  to  be  performed  in  England ;  but  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  mode  and  incidents  of  the  delivery,  as  part 
of  the  performance,  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  no  authority 
is  to  be  found  for  applying  the  lex  loci  solutionis  without  a 
special  stipulation  to  that  effect.  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide 
that  the  contract  of  afireightment  was  governed  by  French 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  the 
lump  freight  by  the  law  of  England  also.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, given  for  accepting  the  French  law,  viz.,  that  the  contract 
wa£f  made  in  France,  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with'  the 
doctrine  of  Lloyd  v.  Gu%bert,{c)  which  lays  down  that  the  law  of 

(a)  Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  L.  B.  i  Q,  B.  115. 
(*)  L.  B.  9  Ex.  74,  77.  (O  L.  R,  I  Q,  B.  lie. 
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Part  III.    the  ship  should  govern  as  between  the  parties  to  a  contract  of 
'^^'       affreightment,  in  respect  of  sea  damage  and  its  incidents.     It 
Cap.  VIII.   is  difficult  to  see  why  this  rule  should  not  equally  be  applied 
Ctmtract—   to  the  whole  obligation  of  the  contract,  except  so  far  as  the 
Incidents,    law  of  the  place  of  performance  may  properly  claim  to  be 
heard  ;  but  the  rule  itself  was  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court  in  Blanchet  v.  Poicell's  Llantivit  Collieries  Company,  nor  did 
the  nationality  of  the  ship  in  fact  appear  to  be  other  than 
French.     The  dictum  is  therefore  of  Uttle  importance,  except 
as  showing  the  general  tendency  to  assume  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  contract  is  primd  facie  that  intended   to  govern  its 
obligations  and  incidents. 
Sale  in  The  effect  and  operation  of  the  contract  of  sale  of  a  ship  or 

oreign  po  .  q^^^  ^  ^  foreign  port  is  generally  considered  in  connection 
with  the  last  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  cases  on  the  point 
may  be  here  "again  briefly  recapitulated,  though  they  have 
already  been  treated  of  while  considering  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonal property  generally.  The  only  question  which  can  well 
arise  as  to  the  contract  of  sale  in  such  a  case  must  be  as  to  its 
validity,  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  nature  and 
incidents  of  an  obligation  at  all.  If  a  chattel  is  once  duly 
sold,  the  property  in  it  is  passed  once  for  all,  and  the  obligation 
momentarily  created,  being  completely  fulfilled,  ceases  to  exist. 
Consequently  there  can  be  no  opportunity  of  questioning  what 
law  is  to  govern  its  future  incidents  and  development.  A  sale, 
in  fact,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  act  than  of  a  contract. 
It  is  an  act  preceded — sometimes  only  instantaneously  preceded 
— by  a  contract,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  a  contract  for  sale,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  postponed  or  delayed  ;  but  the  ordinary  sale  is  intended  to 
operate  at  once,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  transfer.  As  such, 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  excuse  for  testing  its  validity, 
in  an  English  Court,  either  by  English  law  as  the  lex  foH,  or 
the  maritime  general  law,  if  that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  law  administered  in  all  cases  in  the 
English  Court  of  Admiralty  .(a)  Nor  does  it  appear  much  more 
reasonable  to  refer  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag, 
which  the  sale  itself  in  most  cases  is  intended  to  change.  In 
cases  of  hypothecation  or  affreightment,  the  ship  remains  xmder 
the  same  i9ag  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  obligation,  and 
the  intention  of  the  parties  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  included  submission  to  the  law  of  which  that  flag  gave 
notice.     No  such  intention  can  be  assumed,  it  is  plain,  in  the 

'(«)  See  per'Willes,  J.,  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibeti.  L,  R.  i  Q,  B.  115,  125. 
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case  of  a  foreign  purchaser  in  a  foreign  port.  The  ship  is  a  pabt  hi. 
mere  chattel,  the  ownership  of  which  is  changed  by  sale,  ac-  1^' 
cording  to  the  law  of  every  nation,  and  directly  the  ownership  Cap.  viii. 
is  changed,  the  vessel's  nationaUty  is  changed  with  it.  It  is  cantract— 
scarcely  probable  that  the  purchaser  would  expect  the  validity  incidents. 
of  the  change  to  be  afterwards  tested  by  the  law  which  the 
transaction  purported  definitely  to  abandon. 

It  is,  however,  only  recently  that  the  principle  indicated  by  English 
the  foregoing  considerations  has  been  recognised,  and  formerly  maritime 
the  obviously  incorrect  course  of  preferring  the  lex  fori  was  authority, 
adopted.  In  the  case  of  The  Segredo  or  Eliza  Corni&liy{a)  the 
Ux  loci  actics  was  definitely  rejected  by  Dr.  Lushington,  and 
English  maritime  law,  regarded  as  coincident  in  its  application 
as  to  those  particular  facts  with  maritime  law  generally,  followed 
in  preference.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  learned  judge,  in 
deciding  this  case,  clearly  intimated  that  he  intended  to  follow, 
and  conceived  himself  to  be  following,  the  general  maritime 
law ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  deviated  from  it  by  intro- 
ducing English  municipal  law,  had  a  conflict  arisen  between 
them  ;  but  this  distinction  has  been  rendered  of  less  importance 
by  the  dictum  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert{h)  as  to  the  non-recognition  of 
any  gemral  maritime  law  differing  from  "maritime  law,  as  ad- 
ministered in  England."  It  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  merely  a  dis- 
tinction of  words.  Those  who  advocate  the  existence  and 
authority  of  a  "  general  maritime  law/'  mean  in  most  cases  a 
maritime  law  which  is  administered  in  English  as  well  as  in 
foreign  Courts  of  Admiralty .(c)  It  appears  obvious  that  so 
much  of  this  general  maritime  law,  as  administered  in  English 
Courts,  is,  by  virtue  of  that  very  fact,  English  law ;  and  it  is 
not  the  less  English  because  it  is  common  to  other  foreign 
Courts  of  Admiralty  as  well  as  that  of  England.  If  it  is 
suggested,  as  Sir  R.  Phillimore  seems  to  imply,  that  the  sources 
of  its  authority  differ  from  those  ordinarily  cited  in  English 
Courts,  and  that  it  prevails  by  virtue  of  the  comity  of  nations 
rather  than  by  the  binding  force  of  English  precedents,  the 
argument  appears  scarcely  warranted  by  facts.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  an  instance  where  a  foreign  decision  on  an 
analogous  point  has  been  allowed  in  an  English  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty to  overrule  English  precedents  of  earlier  date.  Reference, 
it  is  true,  has  been  constantly  made  to  general  European 
customs,  and  to  regulations  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
Codes  of    Wisby  and  Ol6ron,   but  only  for  the    purpose    of 

(a)  i-Eccl.  &  Ad.  36.  {h)  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  125. 

(c)  See  per  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  Tfte  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  461. 
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Paet  III.    enlarging  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  England 

, .'       by  analogy  and  example,  and  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 

Cap.  VIII.  its  voice,  when  that  was  silent.  The  ordinary  common  law  of 
(hntraet^  the  realm  has  similarly  drawn  nourishment  from  the  juris- 
Incidents,  prudence  of  Rome,  but  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  say  that  the 
dicta  of  Gains,  or  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian,  ever  spoke  with  a 
semblance  of  authority  in  English  Courts.  Authority  is  given 
to  principles  of  foreign  law  or  mercantile  usage  only  by  their 
adoption  in  an  English  Court. 
Transfer  good  The  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  The  Eliza  Cornish,  (a) 
y  X  Oct.  j^Q^Qygp^  yf2is  distinctly  overruled  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  Cainmell  v.  SeweU(b)  in  i860.  There  the  master  of  a 
Prussian  vessel,  chartered  in  Russia  by  English  shippers  for 
Hull,  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  sold  the  cargo 
without  authority  by  English  law,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances that  by  the  Norwegian  law  an  innocent  purchaser  would 
have  acquired  a  good  title.  It  was  argued  that  by  the  law 
maritime,  general  as  well  as  English,  the  master  had  exceeded 
his  authority,  and  that  the  sale  was  therefore  invalid,  but  it 
was  held  (Byles,  J.,  dissentiente)  that  the  transaction,  being  a 
transfer  of  personal  property,  was  governed  by  the  lex  loci; 
and  that  the  title  of  the  purchaser,  being  vaUd  by  that  law, 
must  stand.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  The  Uliziv  Cornish  or 
Segredo,  which  was  relied  upon  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo, 
Crompton,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said,  "  If 
this  case  be  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  law  of  at 
foreign  country  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  Norway,  as  proved 
in  the  present  case,  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  Courts  of  this 
country,  and  that  its  effect  as  to  passing  property  in  the  foreign 
country  is  to  be  disregarded,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  decision. 
.  .  .  We  think  that  the  law  on  this  subject  was  correctly 
stated  by  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  in  the 
Court  below,  where  he  says  that  if  personal  property  is  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  binding  according  to  the  law  of  the  country 
where  it  is,  that  disposition  is  binding  everywhere.  And  we  do 
not  think  that  -  it  makes  any  difference  that  the  goods  were 
wrecked,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  coimtry  where 
they  were  8old."(c) 
Transfer  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  decision  in  Cammell  v.  SeioeU 

^^nguiB       .^  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  theories 
executory       which  refer  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  movables  inter  vivos  to 

contract.  " 

(a)  I  Eccl.  k  Ad.  36. 

(b)  5  H.  &  N.  72S;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350;  S.  C.  in  Court  below,  3  H.  &  N.  617  ; 
27  L.  J.  Ex.  447.  r)  5  H  &  N.  744,  745. 
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the  law  of  the  place  of  transfer  ;(a)  nor  is  the  principle  of  that  Paet  hi. 
case  in  reality  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  ground  of  the  judg-  tf^* 
ment  in  Lloyd  v.  GutbertyQ))  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to.  Cap.  viii. 
The  contract  to  which,  in  the  latter  case,  the  law  of  the  ship's 
flag,  and  in  the  former,  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  was 
applied,  was  in  trutH  not  the  same  in  any  sense.  The  judg- 
ment in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert  applied  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  to 
the  contract  of  affreightment  made  between  the  master,  as 
agent  of  the  owner  in  a  foreign  port,  and  the  shipper ;  and  as 
bettaeen  these  parties^  the  law  of  the  flag  was  held  to  govern  the 
incidents  of  the  obligation  throughout,  though  its  results  were 
varied  by  circumstances  which  had  been  unforeseen.  In 
Cammdl  v.  Setvdl  the  relation  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
freighters  was  not  in  question,  and  in  an  action  by  the  owners 
of  the  cargo  against  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  the  law 
of  the  flag  might,  quite  consistently  with  the  decision  actually 
given,  have  been  applied.  The  contract  which  was  there 
referred  to  the  local  law,  and  held  to  be  valid  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  was  not  the  contract  between  freighter  and 
master,  but  the  contract  of  sale  between  the  master  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  wrecked  cargo  in  Norway.  It  was  this  con- 
tract, and  no  other,  which  the  Court  declared  to  be  binding, 
because  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  local  law,  not  only 
upon  the  parties  to  it,  but  upon  third  persons — strangers,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  its  provisions.  The  proper 
result  of  applying  the  principle  of  the  decision  in  Lloyd  v. 
Guibert  to  the  facts  of  Cammdl  v.  Sewdl  would  be,  that  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo  to  sue  the  shipowner  or  master 
for  the  sale  of  the  goods  in  Norway  would  be  tested  by  Prussian 
law,  as  the  law  of  the  flag  alone ;  and  that  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  such  an  action  to  show  that  by  Norwegian  law  the 
act  of  the  master  was  justified,  or  regarded  as  binding  upon 
shippers  and  consignees. 

If  this  view  be  adopted,  the  strictures  in  Maclachlan  on 
Shipping  upon  Cammdl  v.  Sewell  cannot  be  supported ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  referring  to 
the  case  in  the  judgment  in  Lloyd  v.  Ghcibert,  expressly  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  for  or  against  the  correctness  of 
the  decision.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  that  if  the 
Prussian  flag  was  notice  to  the  freighter  that  the  master's 
authority  to  bind  his  employers  was  limited  by  Prussian  law, 
it  was  notice  to  the  Norwegian  purchaser  of  the  same  limita- 
tion.    The  distinction  between  an  executory  contract  in  which 

(fl)  Ante,  p.  251.  {b)  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  165. 
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it  Ls  necessary  that  the  master  should  bind  those  whom  he 
represents  and  an  executed  contract  of  sale,  which  is  in  truth 
completely  discharged  by  the  transfer  itself,  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  In  the  former  case  the  parties  must  neces- 
sarily have  contemplated  the  subsistence  of  the  obligation  of 
the  contract,  and  the  performance  of  its  provisions,  during  a 
considerable  time;  and  they  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
having  intended  that  some  law  should  regulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  obligation  itself,  and  control  the  incidents  which 
might  arise,  but  for  which  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
provide  expressly.  This  law,  it  has  been  determined  in  Lloyd  v. 
Ghiibert,((()  is  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  ;  ^.c.,  the  parties  must  be 
taken  to  have  assumed  that  the  law  of  the  ship  s  flag  would 
govern  the  future  incidents  of  the  obligation,  the  master  having 
no  authority  to  undertake  that  the  owners  of  ship  or  cargo  will 
do  anything,  except  as  defined  by  that  law.  But  in  an  absolute 
and  immediate  sale,  such  as  that  in  Cammell  v.  Sewell,  the 
master  is  not  required  to  pledge  his  owners  to  anything.  No 
future  relations  between  the  parties  are  contemplated,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  taken  to  have  referred  to  any  law  to 
govern  the  future  incidents  of  the  obligation.  The  master 
simply  contracts  to  sell  the  ship  or  cargo  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  they  are  lying,  and  he  does  actually  so  sell 
them  while  they  are  there.  By  the  comity  of  nations — or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  by  those  principles  of  international  juris- 
prudence which  the  law  of  England,  in  common  with  the  law 
of  most  civilised  nations,  adopts — a  title  to  property  which  has 
once  validly  accrued  according  to  the  law  of  the  situation  is 
good  as  against  all  the  world  ;{b)  and  the  purchaser  is  not  to  be 
put  in  a  worse  position  because  the  master  of  the  ship  has  care- 
lessly or  improperly  mistaken  and  exceeded  his  instructions.(c) 
Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  Cammell  v.  Sewdl  in  itself  new  or 
opposed  to  the  general  weight  of  authority.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  decision  practically  overruled  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lushington  in  The  Eliza  Comi8h,{d)  but  it  is  opposed  to  no 
other  authority  of  any  weight,  and  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  The 
GratUudine(e)  in  1 80 1.  "  Suppose  the  case,"  said  Lord  Stowell, 
in  giving  judgment,  "  of  a  ship  driven  into  port  with  a  perish-^- 


(tf)  L.  R.  I  Q.  6. 115.  {b)  Ante^  p.  256. 

{c)  The  contention  in  Ctinnnell  v.  Seioell  that  the  judicial  proceedings  in  Norway, 
under  which  the  cargo  was  sold,  amounted  to  a  judgment  in  rem^  was  rejected  ^y 
all  the  judges  in  the  Exche<iuer  Chamber,  and  has  not  therefore  been  here  referred 
to.     See  infra.  Chap.  XI. 

{d)  I  Eccl.  &  Ad.  36.  {e)  3  Rob.  Ad.  240^  at  p.  259. 
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able  cargo,  when  the  master  could  hold  no  correspondence  Pabt  iil 
with  the  proprietor ;  suppose  the  vessel  unable  to  proceed,  or  ^^" 
to  stand  in  need  of  repairs  to  enable  her  to  proceed  in  time.  Cap.  viil. 
In  such  emergencies  the  authority  of  agent  is  necessarily 
devolved  upon  him,  unless  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  tlie 
policy  of  the  law  that  the  cargo  should  be  left  to  perish 
without  cara  What  is  to  be  done  ?  He  mitst  in  such  case 
exercise  his  judgment,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  tranship 
the  cargo,  if  he  has  the  means,  or  to  sell  it.  It  is  admitted  in 
argument  that  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  tranship  ;  he  may 
not  have  the  means  of  transhipment ;  but  even  if  he  has,  he 
may  act  for  the  best,  in  deciding  to  sell ;  if  he  acts  umoisely  in 
that  decision,  still  the  foreign  purchaser  will  he  safe  under  his  ads!* 
In  Freeinan  v.  Bad  India  Company Xa)  where  the  master  did  act 
unwisely  in  deciding  to  sell  the  cargo,  the  title  of  the  foreign 
purchaser  was  not  accepted  as  good  for  another  reason.  The 
sale  took  place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  was  not  shown 
that  the  Dutch  law  then  in  force  there  regarded  the  sale  in  at 
all  a  more  favourable  light  than  the  English  law  would  have 
done,  or  that  there  was  any  conflict  between  them  as  to  its 
validity.(&)  lb  appeared,  besides,  that  the  purchaser  was  fuUy 
aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  master  sold,  and 
as  he  was  necessarily  taken  to  have  been  also  cognizant  of  the 
law,  he  purchased  with  his  eyes  open,  so  as  even  to  have 
precluded  himself  from  finding  protection  under  a  sale  in 
market  overt,(c)  had  the  facts  amoimted  to  that. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  maritime  contracts  Ship's  master 
made  with  a  shipmaster  in  a  foreign  port,  it  may  be  remarked  ^^er.*^^°* 
that,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not  of  authority  given 
to  the  master  at  all,  that  is,  as  something  distinguished  from 
the  intimation  afforded  by  the  flag,  when  the  owner  is  present 
in  proprid  persond.  Whether  the  owner  is  himself  in  the 
foreign  port  to  contract  himself,  or  whether  he  has  sent  his 
shipmaster  there  to  contract  for  him,  the  parties  to  the  contract 
must  be  equally  regarded  as  contemplating  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  flag  upon  their  future  relations  under  the 
obligation.  "  The  present  and  like  questions,"  says  Willes,  J., 
in  Lloyd  v.  Gnibert,{d)  **  aflect  not  only  contracts  entered  into 
by  masters  of  ships,  the  law  of  whose  country  distinguishes 
between  the  obligations  of  a  contract  by  the  master  as  such, 
and  that  of  the  owner  himself,  or  his  broker,  or  of  the  master 
acting  with   a  plenary   authority,  tut   touch  all   contracts   of 


(a)  5B.  &  Aid.  617(1822). 
(r)  Coke,  2  Inst.  713. 


{h)  See  per  Best,  J.,  p.  624. 
(</)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115,  122. 
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affreightment  entered  into  in  respect  of  any  vessel  in  a  port 
foreign  as  to  her,  whether  the  master  happen  to  be  an  owner  or 
not."  This  principle  is  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  natural 
idea  of  agency,  inasmuch  as  a  man  who  acts  by  an  agent  in  a 
foreign  country,  acts  there  himself.  In  the  Albion  Company  v. 
MilU,{a)  a  Scotch  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  :  "  If  I  send  an  agent  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and 
he,  in  my  name,  enters  into  a  contract  in  Scotland,  the  contract 
is  to  be  considered  mine  where  it  is  actually  made.  It  is  not 
an  English  contract,  because  I  actually  reside  in  England.  If 
my  agent  executes  it  in  Scotland,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  were 
myself  on  the  spot,  and  executed  it  in  Scotland."  So  the 
nature  and  extent  of  an  agent's  authority  are  to  be  measured 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found  acting  as  agent.(&) 
And  such  authority  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  law  of 
such  place.(c)  If,  there,  a  contract  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  as 
agent  for  his  owner,  in  a  foreign  port,  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  if  the  owner  had  himself  been  present,  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  owner  himself  is  so  present,  and  actually  makes  the 
contract  in  his  own  name,  the  law  of  the  flag  is  to  be  applied 
to  its  future  incidents,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Lloyd  V.  Guibcrty(d)  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  stayed  at  home. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  since  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  future  incidents  of  a  contract  must  in  all  cases  be 
a  matter  of  intention,  the  parties  may  provide  by  express 
stipulation  iot  certain  probable  contingencies,  and  declare 
beforehand  to  what  law  their  legal  consequences  are  to  be 
referred.  Thus,  in  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  it  is  corttmon 
to  insert  a  clause  that  the  underwriters  are  to  be  liable  for 
general  average  "  as  per  foreign  statement "  ;  and  this  has  been 
construed  to  mean,  not  only  that  the  calculations  of  the  foreign 
average-stater  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  but  that  what  is 
and  what  is  not  general  average  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law 
of  the  foreign  port  where  the  adjustment  is  made.(f)  So, 
where  the  underwriters  agreed  "  to  pay  general  average  as 
per  foreign  statement,  if  so  made  up  "  ;  which  was  construed 
as  an  agreement  to  be  bound  by  the  opinion  and  decision  of 
the  foreign  average-stater,  both  as  to  facts  and  law.(/)  And 
in  another  modern  case,  where  the   underwriters  agreed  ''  to 

(a)  Per  Lord  Lyndhurst,  3  Wils.  &  S.  218,  333  ;  i  Dow.  &  CI.  342  ;  Story,  §  285. 

{b)  MiUj)on$  y  Ilermano  v.  Mildred,  9  Q.  B.  D.  530,  539. 

(r)  Chatenay  v.  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Co,  (1891),  i  Q.  B.  79 ;  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  295.  {d)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115, 

{e)  Mavro  v.  Ocean  Marine  Imuranee  Co.,  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  414. 

(/)  Ilarri*  v.  Searamanga^  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  481.  See  the  construction  of  a  similar 
provision  in  De  Hart  v.  Ccmpania  de  SrgurtM  (1903),  72  L.  J.  818  (K.B.). 
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pay  all  claims  and  losses  on  Dutch  terms,  and  according  to     Part  hi. 
statement  made    up    by  official  dispacheur  in  Holland,"   the       _^' 
voyage   being   from  Java  to   Holland,  it  was  held  that    the    Cap.  viii. 
words  expressing  the  risks  insured  against  were  to  be  con-    cntract— 
strued  by  Dutch  law,  and  that  the  average  statement  by  the     ineidfint^. 
Dutch  adjuster  was  binding  on  the  underwriters.(a)     It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  foreign  law  in  each  of  these  cases  can 
be  regarded  as  the  place  of  performance,  as  the  average  loss, 
itnd   consequently  the  adjustment,  was  a  contingency    which 
might  never  have  arisen. 


The  above  expressions  seem  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that  Foreigrn 

statemei 
average. 


the  parties  eflfecting  the  policies  of  insurance,  as  well  as  the  *^  ™®'^*  ^ 


Underwriters,  intended  their  obligation,  quoad  the  contingencies 
referred  to,  to  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  law ;  but  strong  evi- 
dence is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  show  that  the  parties  to  an 
insurance,  effected  in  England  with  an  English  company,  have 
in  their  minds  anything  but  the  English  law.(i)  Thus,  where 
there  was  an  express  provision  in  an  English  policy  on  cargo  of 
a  French  ship,  that  general  average  was  to  be  payable  as  per 
Judicial  foreign  statement,  it  was  held  that  the  French  law 
could  not  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  consti- 
tuted a  loss  "  by  perils  of  the  sea."(c)  The  Court  in  the  case 
cited  said  that,  although  it  was  competent  to  an  underwriter 
on  an  English  policy  to  stipulate  that  it  should  be  construed 
and  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  according  to  a  particular 
foreign  law,  yet,  except  when  so  stipulated,  the  English  law  was 
to  prevail.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  a  usage  to  pay 
losses  according  to  the  foreign  statement,  that  being  equivalent, 
when  such  that  the  parties  are  bound  by  it,  to  a  special  agree- 
iiienL(d)  And  it  would  seem  that  this  usage,  for  underwriters 
to  settle  according  to'  foreign  adjustment,  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  English  law  for  it  to  be  binding  without  an  express 
provision  to  that  effect,  according  to  the  authority  of  Phillips 
on  Insurance ;  (e)  but  even  then,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  the  foreign  law  is  only  entitled  to  regulate  the  adjust- 
ment, and  not  to  make  that  an  average  loss  which  is  not  so 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  policy  was 
effected.  In  Mavro  v.  Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Company  {/), 
Blackburn,  J.,  said  it  was  a  question   that  had  never  been 

{a)  Hendricks  v.  Australasian  Insurance  Co.,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  46a 
{b)  Power  v.  WhittuvrCy  4  M.  &  S.  141  ;  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co,  v.  S/umd^ 
3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272  ;  Bon  v.  Lippntan,  5  CI.  &  F.  i. 

[c)  Greer  v.  Poole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272. 

(d)  uYewttMHW  Cazalet,  Park.  Inp.  900,  8th  ed.  (e)  §§  1413,  1414.    . 
(/)  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  414,  418.     Walpole  v.  Ewer,  Park.  Iiis.  898,  8th  ed^  is  oftea 
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distinctly  settled,  whether  under  an  ordinary  English  policy  the 
English  underwriter  could  be  compelled  to  bear  what  was 
held  to  be  a  general  average  loss  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
country  where  the  adjustment  was  made,  and  that  express 
clauses  to  pay  "  as  per  foreign  statement "  were  frequently 
inserted  in  policies  to  avoid  that  very  difficulty.  Potver  v. 
Whiimore,{d)  which  is  said  by  Westlake  to  have  decided  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  underwriter,  is  explained  by  Cock- 
burn,  C.J.,  in  Dent  v.  Smith,(b)  to  have  been  generally  mis- 
apprehended, there  being  no  proof  in  that  case  that  the  loss  in 
question  was  a  general  average  loss  even  by  the  law  of  Por- 
tugal, where  the  adjustment  was  made.  In  Dent  v.  Smith  the 
underwriters  were  held  liable  to  repay  moneys  to  the  shippers 
of  gold  on  board  an  English  ship  for  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  get  the  gold 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authorities  at  Gallipoli,  where 
the  ship  had  become  stranded.  After  the  insurance  was  effected, 
and  before  she  sailed,  the  ship  had  been  transferred  to  Russian 
owners,  and  had  duly  changed  her  nationality,  a  fact  of  wtich 
neither  the  plaintiffs  nor  defendants  were  aware :  and  this 
change  alone  had  given  the  Russian  authorities  at  Gallipoli 
jurisdiction.  It  was  held  that  the  underwriters  were  liable,  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
sum  claimed  as  salvage,  and  were  entitled  to  recover  it  as  a  loss 
by  perils  of  the  sea  ;  so  that,  although  the  case  was  argued  in 
some  respects  as  one  of  general  average,  no  light  was  thrown 
upon  that  question. 

The  diversities  in  the  law  of  general  average  adopted  by 
different  nations  are  so  great,(c)  and  the  advantages  promised 
by  uniformity  so  apparent,  that  the  subject  has  more  than 
once  engaged  the  attention  of  reformers.  International  Con- 
gresses for  this  purpose  have  repeatedly  been  held,  at  several  of 
which  a  code  of  rules  has  been  prepared  and  recommended  for 
adoption  (Glasgow,  i860;  London,  1862;  York,  1864).  A 
Bill  was  prepared  in  1860-62,  which  was  intended  to  incor- 
porate the  code  of  rules  adopted  at  Glasgow,  but  proved  ill 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  was  abandoned.  The  rules  which 
were  drawn  up  at  York  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
English  Government  by  the  associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

cited  as  an  authority  for  the  affirmative,  but  may  probably  be  regarded  ae  overruled 
by  Power  v.  Whitmore^  and  the  other  cases  cited  above.  In  De  Hart  v.  Qtrnpania 
deBeguros  (1903),  72  L.  J.  K.  B.  818,  the  clause  adopting  the  foreign  statement  was- 
qualified  by  special  language,  which  the  Court  construed  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
statement. 

(a)  4  M.  &  S.  141  ;  Westlake,  §  209.  {b)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414,  450. 

{c}  See  the  comparative  table  in  Lowndes  on  Average,  p.  zxviii. 
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and  repeated  attempts  made  to  obtain  adoption  of  them  from  Part  hi. 
the  Legislature ;  (a)  but  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful ;  and  ^^^ 
in  1877  a  revised  form  of  these  rules  was  adopted  by  the  Cap.  viii. 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  rontrart- 
Nations,  at  its  fifth  annual  conference  at  Antwerp,  under  the  in^id^ttt*. 
name  of  "  The  York  and  Antwerp  Rules." 

The  York  and  Antwerp  Rules,  as  originally  framed,  were 
open  to  some  criticism,  and  in  1890  an  enlarged  and  revised 
code  of  rules  under  the  satne  name  was  prepared,  and  finally 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  the  same  Association  at  Genoa  1892, 
the  original  rules  being  at  the  same  time  rescinded.  The  rules 
in  their  present  form  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  appendix  to 
the  present  chapter,  which  contains  also  the  London  Conference 
Rules  of  Affreightment  (1893)  framed  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  same  Association.  The  York- Antwerp  Rules  do  not 
purport  to  be,  and  are  not  in  fact,(6)  declaratory  of  English 
law ;  but  in  practice  have  received  considerable  recognition, 
and  are  frequently  adopted  as  part  of  the  contract.(c) 

With  regard  to  contracts  for  carriage  or  transit  by  land  and  Contracts 
sea,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  often  left  very  doubtful  what  bTiwiTand 
law  was  intended  by  the  parties  to  govern  the  incidents  of  the  sea. 
carriage  and   the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  carriers.      The  ^,'"''^«  v. 
question  arose  in  Colien  v.  Sovih-Eastern  Railway  Com2yany{d)  in  j^y.  ^],/''* 
respect  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  an  English  railway 
company,  at  their  office  at  Boulogne,  for  carriage  of  a  passenger 
and  his  luggage  from  Boulogne,   vid  Folkestone,  to  London. 
The  luggage  fell  into  the  sea  by  the  negligence  of  the  defen- 
dants'   servants,    and    was   so    lost;  and    the   question    arose 
whether  the  liability  of  the  defendants,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  limit  it  by  a  notice  on  the  back  of  the  passenger's  ticket, 
was  governed  by  English  or  French  law.     It  was  ultimately 
held  that  they  were  liable  by  English  law,  and,  as  the  defen- 
dants did  not  deny  that  they  were  so  by  the  law  of  France, 
it    was    unnecessary    to    decide    the    question    of    conflict. 
Mellish,  L.J.,  however,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  said :  "  I  confess 

{a)  Report  of  the  Annual  Conference  (1877),  at  Antwerp,  of  the  Association  for 
the  Reform  and  Codification  of  Ihe  Law  of  Nations. 

{h)  Sc€iuUen  v.  Wallace  C18S6),  10  A.  C.  404 ;  overruling  Attwood  v.  Sellar 
(1878),  4  Q.  B.  D.  354. 

{c)  The  subject  of  Marine  Insurance  generally  was  further  considered  at  the 
Glasgow  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association,  1901,  Mr.  Justice  Gorell 
Barnes  being  in  the  chair,  and  Lord  Al  vers  tone  (L.C.J.),  and  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
being  present  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  besides  many  other  eminent 
international  lawyers.  The  result  was  the  approval  of  a  code  of  rules  for  marine 
insurance  generally,  which  were  recommended  for  international  adoption.  They 
were  originally  drafted  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Carver,  K.C.  The  rules  as  adopted 
will  be  found  as  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

{d)  L.  R.  I  Ex.  D.  217  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  253. 
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pabt  III.  for  my  own  part  that,  the  contract  being  made  by  an  English 
«^^^'  passenger  with  an  English  railway  company  regulated  by 
Cap.  till.  EngUsh  law,  I  should  have  supposed  that  it  ought  to  be 
Contract—  govemod  by  the  law  of  England,  and  be  taken  as  made  with 
i/widenu.  regard  to  the  law  of  England.  And  the  more  so  for  this  reason, 
that  Parliament  having  passed  Acts  to  regulate  the  traffic  by 
both  railways  and  steamboats,  when  the  steamboats  belong  to 
the  railway  company,  and  there  being  certain  clauses  in  these 
Acts  for  the  protection  of  passengers,  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
think  that  the  railway  company  could  escape  from  the  strin- 
gency of  those  Acts  by  having  a  booking-office  in  a  foreign 
country ;  the  object  being  to  carry  a  variety  of  traffic  which 
was  intended  to  be  regulated  by  Parliament  by  sea  and  by 
land.'X^)  It  is  plain  that  the  real  force  of  this  argument  Kes 
in  the  consideration  that  the  passenger  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  have  contracted  with  an  eye  to  the  English  law, 
because  he  knew  that  the  company  was  an  English  company, 
subject  generally  to  English  law,  and  that  the  EngUsh  Legis- 
lature had  passed  certain  Acts  which  purported  to  regulate  the 
object  for  which  he  was  contracting.  The  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  however,  were  by  no  means  agreed  upon 
this  inference  of  intention.  Baggallay,  L.J.,  whilst  guarding, 
himself  against  being  supposed  to  be  expressing  any  decided 
opinion,  intimated  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  law  of  France; (J)  whilst 
Brett,  L.J.,  the  third  member  of  the  Court,  whilst  apparently 
agreeing  with  Mellish,  L.J.,  that  the  English  law  was  applicable 
to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  where  the  journey  only  com- 
menced at  Boulogne,  thought  it  probable  that,  if  the  starting- 
place  had  been  Paris  instead,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  ats 
any  rate  would  have  been  governed  by  the  law  of  France.(c) 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  law  of. 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  could  have  no  right,  as 
such,  to  assert  its  supremacy.  The  real  question  would  be, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  thing  to  bo- 
done,  the  situation  of  the  starting-point,  the  destination,  the 
intermediate  distance,  the  nationality  and  domicil  of  the  parties^ 
contracting,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract,  by  what  law  did 
the  parties  intend  that  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  their  con- 
tract should  be  governed  ?  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
particular  case  imder  discussion,  the  passenger  had  accepted  a 
ticket,  the  conditions  on  the  back  of  which  referred  to  the 

{a)  L.  K.  2  £z.  D.  259,  260.  {h)  Ibid.,  p.  261.  (c)  Ibid.j  p.  262. 
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company's  bye-laws ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  bye-laws  deri^^ed    pabtIII. 
their  force  and  authority  from   the  English  Legislature,  this       ^^' 
would  seem  a  strong  argument  to  show  that  the  parties  ought    Cap.  viii. 
to  have  intended  that  the  law  of  England  should  govern  the    contract— 
whole  transaction.(a)     There    is,   however,  another  principle    inddentA. 
applicable  to  the  case  which  has  not  yet  been  considered.     It 
will  be  shown  presently  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
performance  of  a  contract  are  referred  almost  universally  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed. 
The  contract  of  a  carrier  is  performed  in  the  place  where  he  Carrier'^ 
carries,  not  in  the  place  whence  he  starts,  or  to  which  he  is  ^  *   ^ ' 
destined.     It  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  he  contracts 
to  carry  in  the  manner  authorised  by,  and  with  the  liabilities 
for  negligent    carriage    imposed    by,  the  law  of  the  country 
through  which  the  transit  is  made ;  and  that  in  such  a  journey 
as  that  supposed,  from  Paris  to  London,  the  French  law  would 
apply   during    the   first    portion,    by  railway   from    Paris   to 
Boulogne ;  and  the  English  law  during  the  remainder,  when 
the    passenger  and  his  luggage  were  on  English  soil,  or  on 
board  an  English  ship.     "  Whether  that  part  of  the  contract 
which  has  to  be  performed  in  France,"  said  Brett,  L.J.,  in 
CoJien  V.  South'Eastem  Railway  Company .(h)  "  must  in  strictness 
be  said  to  be  performed  according  to  French  law,  I  know  not." 
It  would  certainly  not  be  inconsistent  with  principle,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  even  be  inconvenient  in  practice,  to  con- 
sider that  the  parties  intended  the  liability  of  the  carrier  to 
vary  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  through  which  the 
transit  was  made,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
and  established  means  of  conveyance  in  both  countries  were 
made  use  of.     The  inference  of  intention  would  of  course  be 
quite  diflFerent  if  the  contract  was  one  to  carry  by  private  and 
special  means  through  several  jurisdictions,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  repeated  that  the  question  of  the  law  applicable 
is  one  of  intention  alone.     And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Cmnpany  v.  Shand  (c)  uiust  be  taken  to  have  proceeded,  where 
it  was  held  that  the  carrier's  liabiKty,  the   agreed    carriage 
being  from  Southampton    to    Mauritius,  vid  Alexandria  and 
Suez,  was  governed  by  English  law,  and  not  by  the  law  of 
France,  which  was  in  force  at  the  place  of  destination.     The  Carrier's 
carriers  in  that  case  were  an  English  company,  the  passenger  ^^°^*7"^ . 
being  also  English  by  nationality  and  (apparently)  domicil,  and  governed. 

(a)  See  Peni'Mular  and  Oriental  Co.  v.  Shand,  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272^  291. 
(ft)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  253,  263.  {c)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  272. 
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Part  III.  almost  the  whole  of  the  transit  was  to  be  performed  in  one  of 
^^^       their  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  railway  journey  across 

Cap.  VIII.  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  effect  of  the  Egyptian  law,  how- 
ever, was  not  alluded  to,  and  nothing  in  fact  turned  upon  that 
part  of  the  journey.  The  Court,  in  giving  judgment,  after 
alluding  to  the  dilBSculty  of  sajdng  by  what  law  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  a  contract  was  to  be  governed,  and  the  conflict  of 
decisions  on  the  question,  stated  the  primd  facie  rule,  that  the 
law  of  the  country  where  a  contract  was  made  must  generally 
be  taken  to  govern  as  to  its  nature,  obligation,  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  the  parties  must  be  imderstood  as  having  agreed 
to  submit  themselves  to  it,  and  proceeded  to  show  how  the 
intention  was  directly  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  before 
them,  as  follows :  "  This  is  a  contract  made  between  British 
subjects  in  England,  substantially  for  safe  carriage  from  South- 
ampton to  Mauritius.  The  performance  is  to  commence  in  an 
English  vessel  in  an  English  port ;  to  be  continued  in  vessels 
which  for  this  purpose  carry  their  country  with  them ;  to  be 
fully  completed  in  Mauritius ;  but  liable  to  breach,  partial  or 
entire,  in  several  other  countries  in  which  the  vessels  might  be 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Into  this  contract,  which  the 
appellants  frame  and  issue,  they  have  introduced  for  their  own 
protection  a  stipulation,  professing  in  its  terms  to  limit  the 
liability  which,  according  to  the  English  law,  the  contract 
would  otherwise  have  •  cast  upon  them.  When  they  tendered 
this  contract  to  the  respondent,  and  required  his  signature  to 
it,  what  must  it  be  presumed  that  he  understood  to  be  their 
intention  as  to  this  stipulation  ?  What  would  any  reasonable 
man  have  understood  that  they  intended  ?  Was  it  to  secure 
to  themselves  some  real  protection  against  responsibility  for 
Accidental  losses  of  luggage  and  for  damage  to  it ;  or  to  stipu- 
late for  something  to  which,  however  clearly  expressed,  the  law 
would  allow  no  validity  ?  This  question  leaves  untouched,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  protection ;  it 
asks,  in  effect,  was  it  intended  that  the  stipulation  in  case  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  contract  should  be  construed  by  the  rules  of 
the  English  law,  which  would  give  some  effect  to  it,  or  by  those 
of  the  French  or  any  other  law,  according  to  which  it  would 
have  none,  but  be  treated  as  a  merely  fruitless  attempt  to 
evade  a  responsibility  inseparably  fixed  upon  the  appellants 
carriers?  ...  If  their  lordships   take  the   respondent  to 


as 


have  understood  the  intention  of  the  appellants  in  the  first 
way,  they  must  take  him  to  have  adopted  the  same 
intention ;  it  would  be  to  impute  want  of  good  faitli  on  his 
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part  to  suppose  that  with  that  knowledge  he  yet  intended  to     Pabt  hi. 
enter    into  a  contract  wholly  different  on   so  important  an       ^^' 
article  ;  he  could  not  have  done  this  if  the  intention  had  been   Cap.  viii. 
expressed,  and  there  is  no  diiference  as  to  effect  between  that    contract— 
which  is  expressed  in  terms  and  that  which  is  implied  and     incidentK 
clearly  understood.     The  actual  intention  of  the  parties,  there- 
fore,  must  be  taken  clearly  to  have  been  to  treat   this  as  an 
English  contract,  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of 
English  law."(a) 

In  matters  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  much  difficulty  Bills  of 
appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  Courts  in  deciding  by  what  ^^^^^f^^- 
law  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  drawer's,  acceptor's  and 
indorser's  contract  respectively  are.  to  be  defined — a  difficulty 
which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  want  of  any  clear  distinction 
between  the  abstract  nature  of  the  obligation,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  no  particular  place  (apart  from  the  intention  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  presume),  and  those  incidents 
which  arise  f^om  acts  and  facts  to  be,  if  at  all,  in  some  par- 
ticular locality.  The  earlier  tendency  appears  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  referring  all  questions  touching  the  obligation  and 
liabihty  of  the  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  Liability  of 
law  of  the  place  where  his  contract  is  made  ;(&)  and  Allen  v.  b?n  o7 
Ke7rtble{c)  has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  contracts  of  the  exchange. 
drawer  and  indorser,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acceptor,  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  obligation  first 
attached.  It  must  be  remarked  of  the  decision  in  Allen  v. 
Kernhle,  first,  that  the  dicta  of  Lord  Kingsdown  in  the  judgment 
were  in  reality  unnecessary  to  the  case  before  the  Court ;  {d) 
and  secondly,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  as  above 
expressed  is  hardly  warranted  by  their  actual  terms.  In  Allen  v. 
Kemble  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  holder  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  drawn  and  indorsed  in  Demerara,  accepted  in  Scot- 
land, payable  in  London,  sued  the  drawer  and  indorser  in 
Demerara  instead  of  the  acceptor,  in  order  to  avoid  a  set-off 
which  the  acceptor  had  against  the  bankrupt  holder.  By  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  then  in  force  in  Demerara,  a  surety  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  cross-claim  which  the  principal 
may  have  against  the  creditor,  and  the  Privy  Council  held 
that  this  law  was  equally  applicable,  although  the  liability  of 


3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  8.  291,  292. 

§§  226,  227.  See  now,  as  to  formalities,  interpretation,  and  incidents  of  the 
acceptance  or  indorsement  of  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72 
(Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882).  (c)  6  Moo.  P.  C.  314. 

{di)  See  per  Cockburn.  C.J.,  Rauqnette  v.  Orerman^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  525,  at  p.  540. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  lex  loci  are  collected  in  Story  on  Bills,  §  296,  n. 
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tJie  principal  arose  in  a  foreign  country.  Nothing  turned  on  the 
law  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  question  would  have 
been  precisely  the  same  if  the  action  against  the  parties  in 
Demerara  had  been  brought  on  a  guarantee  given  by  them  in 
respect  of  goods  supplied  to  a  party  in  England.(a)  The  case 
is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  principle  which  has  already  been 
fully  discussed,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  is  pHind  facie  that  intended  to  define  the  contractor's 
obligation;  and  that  a  person  entering  into  a  contract  of 
suretyship  in  Demerara  expects  and  is  expected  to  have  all 
the  advantages,  if  sued  upon  default  of  the  principal  or  in  his 
place,  that  the  law  of  Demerara  gives  him. 

It  is  in  reality  by  a  mere  application  of  this  rule  that  the 
liability  of  a  drawer  and  of  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
pay  interest,  when  sued  for  the  amount,  has  been  held  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  first  assumed 
liability  at  all — i.c.,  where  their  respective  contracts  were  made. 
As  to  the  acceptor,  this  was  held  as  long  ago  as  1840  by 
Lord  Langdale  in  Cooper  v.  Waldegrave  ;  (J)  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  since  been  applied  to  the  contract  of  the  drawer.(c) 
Not  merely  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  to  pay  interest,  but 
his  liability  to  pay  at  all  on  his  showing  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of 
the  acceptance,  was  referred  in  a  much  older  case  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  acceptance  was  given  \{d)  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  in  a  modern  case,  that  all  questions  of  the 
acceptor's  liability  which  have  no  relation  to  the  maimer  of 
performing  the  contract,  or  to  the  consequences  of  non-perform- 
ance, depend  upon  the  same  law.(e)  So  far  the  presumption 
that  no  law  is  in  the  mind  of  the  parties  but  the  law  of  the  place 
of  contract,  is  not  interfered  with.  The  case  assumes  a  very 
different  form  when  the  incidents  of  payment,  dishonour,  protest, 
and  notice,  which  must  necessarily  arise  at  some  particular  place 
and  in  accordance  with  some  particular  law,  occur  to  compUcate 
the  question. 

The  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill,  who  by  the  drawing  or 
indorsement  becomes  the  surety  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
surety's  contract,  knows,  first,  that  the  payment  of  the  bill  must 
be  at  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable.  Secondly,  he  knows 
that  the  time  of  the  payment,  whether  lengthened  or  not  by 

{fi')  Per  Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  Rouquette  v.  Overnmn^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  at  p.  541. 
(h)  2  Beav.  282.  (e)  Oibhs  v.  Fremont^  9  Ex.  25  ;  22  L.  J.  Ex.  302. 

Id)  Burroivft  v.  Jemino^  2  Str.  733  ;  Wynne  v.  Callendar^  i  Russ.  295.    See  also 
Potter  V.  Brown,  5  East,  124. 
(r)  Scott  V.  PUkngtan,  2  B.  &  S.  1 1,  44. 
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days  of  grace,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place    Pabt  hi. 
where  it  is  made  payable ;  and  when  it  is  accepted  generally,       ^^^ 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  acceptance.(a)     Now  if  the  bill  Cap.  viii. 
is  not  paid  according  to  the   law  of  the  place  of  payment,    Contract— 
when  'presented   according  to   that  law,   he,  the  surety,  will    incidents. 
become  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  place  of  the  principal.        ~~" 
Before,  however,  he  can  be  so  called  upon,  certain  preliminaries, 
in  addition  to  presentment  and  non-payment,  must  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  presume  that  these  incidents  of  nan- 
jMiyment  will  be  governed  by  the  same  law  that  applies  to  all 
the  incidents  of  payment.     It  is  the  acceptor's  contract  that 
he  guarantees,  and  he  may  fairly  expect  that  the  performance 
and  the  non-performance  of  that  contract  will  be  defined  by  the 
same  law — the  law  of  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  performed. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  to  this  extent,  it  has  Liabilities 
been  held  that  the  obligations  of  the  drawer  and  indorser,  as  and  a^eptor 
surety,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  same  law  as  the  obligations  ®^  ^*^^- 
of  the  acceptor.(&)  In  Rothschild  v.  Currie  the  bill  was  drawn 
in  England,  accepted  in  Paris,  payable  there,  and  indorsed  in 
England  to  the  plaintiff.  Upon  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  by 
non-payment  on  presentation,  notice  was  given  to  the  plaintiff 
in  England,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  defendant,  who  had 
indorsed  the  bill  to  him.  Some  delay,  however,  had  occurred 
about  the  protest,  and  the  notice  to  the  defendant  of  dishonour, 
though  in  time  by  the  French  law,  was  too  late  by  the  law  of 
England.  An  action  having  been  brought  against  the  defen* 
dant  as  indorser  and  surety,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover,  inasmuch  as  the  notice  of  dishonour  was 
sufficient  by  French  law,  being  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
payment  was  to  have  been  made.(c)  Some  dissent  has  been 
expressed  from  this  decision  on  the  apparent  groimd  that  the 
contract  of  a  drawer  or  indorser  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  he  affixes  his  name,  that  being  the  law 
which  imposes  the  obligation  upon  him  once  for  all;  and 
that  the  contract  of  the  surety  is  a  fresh  contract  to  pay  in 
the  place  where  he  signed.  (eJ)  The  principle  of  BothschUd  v. 
Currie{e)  is  certainly  defensible  upon  the  ground  which  it  hiui 
been  above  attempted  to  indicate,  and  has  since  been  followed 
so  often  as  to  stand  virtually  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism 

(a)  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  e.  72,  (3),  (4),  (5) ;  Byles 
on  Bills,  nth  ed.  pp.  398,  399;  BAmquette  v.  Overman^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  535,  536, 

538,542-  ,  ,    , 

(fi)  Rouquetle  v.  Orennany  L.   R.  10  Q.  B.  525  ;  "  which  may  be  regarded  as 

overruling  MellUh  v.  Simeon^  2  H.  Bl.  378"  :  arguendo  in  Ilorne  v.  lionquettCy 

L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  D.  514.  0)  Jfothsriiild  v.  Cttrrie,  i  Q.  B.  43. 

id)  Story  on  Bills,  §  296,  n.  (f)  i  Q.  B.  43. 
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Hirschfidd  v.  Smith(a)  was  a  case  arising  out  of  similar  circum- 
stances, the  question  being,  as  in  BothschUd  v.  CunrU,  whether  a 
notice  of  dishonour  was  sufficient  if  given  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  the  country  where  the  bill  was  payable  only,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  same  way ;  not  only  upon  the  authority  of 
the  previous  case,  the  probable  accuracy  of  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  considered  questionable,  but  upon  the  further  ground, 
that  even  assuming  the  indorser's  contract  to  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  England,  as  the  place  of  indorsement,  yet  the  law  of 
England  ought  to  accept  as  reasonable  notice  of  dishonour 
such  notice  as  waa  required  by  the  law  of  France,  where  the 
bill  was  payable.  This  is  in  effect  merely  what  has  been  said 
before,  that,  according  to  English  views  of  private  international 
law,  the  intention  of  the  indorser  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  to  bind  himself  to  accept,  as  reasonable  notice  of  dis- 
honour, notice  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
bill  was  payable.  "  The  indorser  of  a  bill  accepted  payable  in 
France,"  said  Erie,  C.J.,  in  his  judgment,  "  promises  to  pay  in 
the  event  of  dishonour  in  France,  and  notice  thereof.  By  his 
contract  he  must  be  taken  to  know  the  law  of  France  relating 
to  the  dishonour  of  bills,  and  notice  of  dishonour  is  a  portion 
of  that  law."  In  Home  v.  Rouquette(b)  the  bill  was  dishonoured 
for  non-acceptance,  and  the  action  was  by  indorsee  against 
indorser.  In  conformity  with  BothschUd  v.  Currie,  it  was  held 
that  the  necessity  for  notice  of  dishonour  depended  upon  the 
law  of  Spain,  where  the  bill  was  made  payable,  and  should  have 
been  accepted.  Bmi^uette  v.  Overman{c)  was  a  case  in  which 
the  real  question  was  again  that  which  had  been  decided  in 
BothschUd  V;  Currie,(d)  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
law  of  the  place  of  payment  had  postponed  the  presentation 
for  payment  and  notice  of  dishonour  were  exceptional.  The  bill 
was  drawn  and  indorsed  in  England,  and  accepted  payable  in 
France,  the  day  for  payment,  according  to  its  tenor,  being  the 
5th  of  October  1870.  Pending  the  currency  of  the  bill,  the 
German  army  having  invaded  France  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
issued  an  edict  extending  the  right  of  action  on  all  negotiable 
instruments  then  current  for  a  month,  and  deferring  payment 
for  that  time.  After  the  change  of  government,  similar  laws 
were  passed  from  time  to  time,  and  published  by  the  executive 
for  the  time  being,  further  extending  the  period  of  delay  in  the 
case  of  all  current  negotiable  instruments,  the  effect  of  which 
was  ultimately  to  extend  the  day  of  payment  of  this  particular 


(a)  L.  R.  I  c.  p.  340. 
(c)  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  525. 


{h)  3  Q.  B.  D.  514. 
(d)  I  Q.  B.  43. 
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bill  to  the  5th  of  September  1871.  On  that  day  it  was  duly  Pabt  hi. 
presented,  dishonoured,  and  protested  ;  and  notice  of  dishonour  -^^ 
and  protest  according  to  the  law  of  France  was  sent  to  the  Cap.  viii 
EnglLsh  indorsee  (the  plaintitT),  aiid  through  him  to  the  defen- 
dants, the  drawers  and  indorsers.  The  plaintiff  having  paid 
the  amount  due  on  the  bill  to  those  to  whom  he  had  indorsed 
it  over,  sued  the  defendants,  his  indorsers,  for  indemnity; 
and  it  was  contended  that  they  were  discharged,  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  had  not  been  presented  for  payment  at  the  proper  time, 
according  to  its  tenor,  nor  had  notice  of  dishonour  been  then 
given.  It  was  held,  in  strict  accordance,  as  is  submitted,  with 
Allen  V.  Kemble{a)  and  GiVbs  v.  Fremcmtil))  no  less  than  with 
Bothschildy.  Currie,  that  the  proper  time  for  payment,  an<^  the 
proper  time  for  notice  of  dishonour,  was  the  time  fixed  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  payment  was  to  have  bqeu  made; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  the.  presentation,  protest,  fM^-jaotice  of 
dishonour  had  all  been  in  strict,  conformity  with  the  law  of 
France,  though  eleven  months  after  thedatenamed  inthebill, 
the  plaintiff  and  his  indorsees  had  done  all  that  was  required  of 
them,  and  the  defendants  were  liable  upon  their  contract  as 
indorsers.  The  effect  of  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72,:  on  this 
point,  is  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  holder  as  to  present- 
ment) protest,  and  notice  of  dishonour,  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  act  is  or  ought  to  be  done  or  where  the  bill  is  dis- 
honoured. .  The  whole  section  may  be  usefully  presented  here, 
and  is  as  follows  : 


S.  72.  When  a  bill  drawn  in  one  country  is  negotiated,  accepted,  pr 
payable  in  another,  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
thereto  are  determined  as  follows : 

(i)  The  validity  of  a  bill  as  regards  requisites  in  form  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue ;  and  the  validity  as  regairds 
requisites  in  form  of  the  supervening  contracts,  such  as 
acceptance,  or  indorsement,  or  acceptance  supra  protest,  is 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  contract  was 
made. 

Provided  that — 
(a)  Where  a  bill  is  issued  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  not 

invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance 

with  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue : 
{h)  Where  a  bill,  issued  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conforms 

as  regards  requisites  in  form,  to  the  law  of  the  United 

Kingdom,   it  may,   for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  {>aym^t 


{a)  6  Moo.  P.C.  3x4- 


0)  g^,.2S,, 
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thereof,  be  treated  as  valid  between  all  persons  who  nego- 
tiate, hold,  or  become  partners  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  interpretation  of  the 

drawing,  indorsement,  acceptance,  or  acceptance  supra  protest 
of  a  bill,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such 
contiuct  is  made. 

Provided  that  where  an  inland  bill  is  indorsed  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  indorsement  shall  as  regards  the  payee  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  holder  with  respect  to  presentment  for  accept- 

ance or  payment,  and  the  necessity  for  or  sufficiency  of  a  protest 
or  notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done  or  the  bill  is  dishonoured. 

(4)  Where   a   bill   is  drawn   out  of  but  payable    in   the    United 

Kingdom,  and  the  sum  payable  is  not  expressed  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  amount  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  some  express  stipulation,  be  calculated  according  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  for  sight  drafts  at  the  place  of  payment  on  the 
day  the  bill  is  payable. 

(5)  When  a  bill  is  drawn  in  one  country  and  is  payable  in  another, 

the  due  date  thereof  is  determined  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  payable. 


Acceptor 
of  bill- 
liability  of. 


The  nature  and  obligation  of  the  contract  of  the  drawer  and 
indorser,  and  the  amount  of  their  liability,  being  thus  deter- 
mined prirnd  facie  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  contracted, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  different  law  was 
intended,  and  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  accepted 
and  payable,  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  performance  or  non- 
performance there  by  the  acceptor,  it  is  plain  that  the  acceptor's 
contract  must  be  measured  by  similar  principles.  No  case 
appears  to  have  been  discussed  in  which  the  acceptor  has 
accepted  in  one  country  a  bill  payable  in  another ;  but,  in 
analogy  with  the  cases  just  cited,  it  would  seem  that  a  distinc- 
tion ought  under  such  circumstances  to  be  drawn  between  his 
abstract  liability  to  pay  at  all  under  his  contract  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  incidents,  mode,  and  conditions  of  payment  on 
the  other.  The  question,  whether  he  ever  became  bound, 
would  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  entered  into 
the  assumed  obligation ;  the  question  what  he  became  bound 
to  do,  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  he  became  bound  to 
do  it.  The  obligation,  however,  of  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  not  in  every  sense  absolute.  It  is  virtually  a  con- 
tract to  pay  to  the  payee  or  his  order,  if  he  makes  one,  that  is, 
to  pay  to  an  indorsee,  if  an  indorsement  is  regularly  made. 
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The  question  then  arises,  what  is  a  regular  andi3ufficient  indorse-     ?a.bt  hi. 
ment  ?     In  other  words,  when  the  acceptor  (in  his  implied       t^' 
<;ontract)  used  the  expression  "  indorsement,"  what  description  of  cap.  viii. 
indorsement  was  meant  ?  Contract— 

The  modern  cases  on  this  question  may  be  conveniently  sum-    incident*. 
marised,  before  entering  on  their  discussion,  in  the  following 
form : — 

The  acceptor  in  England  of  a  bill  drawn  and  payable  in 
England  contracts  to  pay  on  any  indorsement  valid  by  English 
law.(a) 

So  does  the  acceptor  in  England  of  a  bill  drawn  in  France 
payable  in  England,  when  there  is  evidence  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  that  it  was  intended,  so  far  as  regarded  the  acceptor,  to  be 
an  English  bill  for  all  purposes.(&) 

But  it  has  been  held  otherwise,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  indorsement  (France)  must  be  satisfied,  when  the  bill 
was  drawn  in  France,  and  there  was  no  such  indication  of 
intention.(c) 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  6i),s.  72, 
has  now  enacted  that  the  validity  as  regards  form  of  the  con- 
tracts of  acceptance  and  indorsement  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  But  where  a  bill 
issued  abroad  conforms  in  form  to  English  law,  it  may  be  treated 
as  valid  between  all  persons  who  negotiate,  hold,  or  become 
parties  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Trinibey  v.  Vignier  (d)  a  promissory  note  was  drawn  and  indorsement 
indorsed  in  blank  in  France,  and  the  action  was  brought  by  the  ^hat  law  to 
indorsee  against  the  maker,  who  stands,  of  course,  in  the  same  be  tested. 
position  as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange.     By  the  French 
law,  as  the  Court  understood  it  on  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them,  an  indorsement  in  blank  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  and  it  was  held  accordingly 
that  he  could  not  do  so  here.     In  other  words,  the  contract  of 
the  maker  of  the  note  was  to  pay  to  the  payee ;  or  if  an  in- 
dorsement was  made  according  to  the  law  of  France,  then,  and 
then  only,  to  the  indorsee.     The  question  of  the  right  of  an  indorsement 
indorsee,  under  an  indorsement  710^  made  according  to  the  law  — ""fficieJ^cy 
of  France,  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  was  therefore  not  one  of 
procedure  or  remedy  at  all,  but  touched  the  very  essence  of 

{a)  Lebel  v.  Tucker,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77.  Of  this  case  Romer,  L.  J.,  said  in  Aleorh 
V.  Smith  (1892),  1  Ch.  238,  that  "  it  has  been  made  law,  if  it  was  not  so  before,  by 
Xhe  proviso  in  s.  72,  subs.  (2)  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882." 

(h)  Smallpage^n  Case,  30  Ch.  D.  598. 

{c)  Bradtaugh  v.  Be  Rin,  L.  R.  3  C,  P.  538  ;  5  C.  W  473  (Jted  qu,). 

Id)  I  Bing.  N.  C.  151. 
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Part  iH.  the  maker's  contract ;  and  was  governed  by  the  law  of  France, 
^f^'       where  that  contract,  expressing  no  intention  to  adopt  the  pro- 

cap.  viii.  visions  of  any  other  law,  was  made.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  this  case  the  bill  was  drawn  as  well  as  accepted  in  France ; 
so  that  the  question  whether  the  acceptor's  liability  to^pay  on 
indorsement  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
acceptance  as  such,  is  left  undecided  by  it.  The  case^  of  Ld>el 
v.  Tucker  (a)  was  the  exact  converse.  There  the  bill  was  drawn, 
accepted,  and  payable  in  England,  the  blank  indorsement  only 
being  made  in  France,  and  being  ineffectual  by  French  law  to 
transfer  the  right  of  action,  according  to  the  same  view  of  that 
law  as  that  taken  in  Trimbey  v.  Vignier.(b)  It  was  held,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  former  case,  that  the 
contract  of  the  acceptor  was  to  pay  to  an  order  valid  by  the 
law  of  England  (the  place  where  the  bill  was  drawn  and 
accepted) ;  and  that  the  imperfection  of  the  indorsement  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  France,  where  it  was  made,  was  no  answer  to 
an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  acceptor.  The  ratw 
ihcideiidi  of  the  judgment  is  given  by  Lush,  J.,  as  follows : 
"  The  defence  is,  that  the  indorsement  was  made  in  France,  and 
is  not  conformable  to  the  law  of  France,  which  requires  that 
the  indorsement  should  bear  a  date,  and  express  the  considera- 
tion for  the  indorsement  and  the  name  of  the  indorsee.  The 
question  is,  is  that  any  answer  to  an  action  against  the  acceptor 
of  an  English  bill  ?  .  .  .  .  The  contract  on  which  the  present 

defendant,  the  acceptor,  is  sued  was  made  in  England 

His  contt'act,  if  expanded  in  words,  is,  '  I  undertake,  at  the 
maturity  of  the  bill,  to  pay  to  the  person  who  shall  be  the 
holder  under  an  indorsement  from  you,  the  payee,  made  accord- 
ing to  the  law  merchant/  How  can  that  contract  of.  the 
acceptor  be  varied  by  the  circumstance  that  the  indorsement 
is  made  in  a  country  where  the  law  is  different  from  the  law 
of  England  ?  The  bill  retains  its  original  character ;  it  remains 
an  inland  bill  up  to  the  time  of  its  maturity,  and  is  negotiable 
according  to  English  law ;  and  by  the  English  law  a  simple 
indorsement  in  blank  transfers  the.  right  to  sue  to  the  holder. 
.  .  .  The  judgment  in  THrribey  v.  Vignier  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract,  that  is,  the  contract  of  the  maker  of 
the  note,  having  been  made  in  France,  must  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  France.  So  here,  the  contract  of  the  acceptor,  having 
been  made  in  England,  must  be  governed  by  the  English  Utw. 

(«)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77. 

(b)  I  Bing.  N.  C.  151.  But,  according  to  Gockbum,  C.  J.,  in  Bradlan^h  y.  De 
RiUy  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473, 475,  the  French  law  was  misunderstood  by  the  Court  in  that 
case. 
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.  It  would  be  anomalous  to  say  that  a  contract  made  in  this  Part  hi. 

country  could.be  aflTected  by  the  circulation  and  negotiation  in       * 

a  foreign  coui^try  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  contract  is  cap..viii. 

:  constituted. .   The  original  contract  cannot  be  varied  by  the  cMract— 

law  of   any  foreign  country  through .  which    the  instrument  ineid&nu. 

passes.'Xa)  ~ 

The  above  reasoning  would  in  itself  appear  conclusively  to  indoreement 
show,  that  the  law  of  the  place  of , acceptance,  in  that  right  alone,  ^^i^i,  ^ 
must  determine  the  validity  of  any  indorsement  of  a  bill ;  but 
the  subsequent  case  of  Bradlatajh  v.  De  Bin  (b)  had  the  effect 
of  leaving  the  question  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.     In 

.  the  two  cases  which  have  just  been  considered,  the  place  of 
drawing  and  acceptance  was  the  same,  being  iii  the  first  France, 
and  in  the  second  England.  In  Bradlaugh  v.  De.Bin  the  bill 
was  drawn  in  France  and  accepted  in  England.  The  holder 
sued  upon  an  indorsement  made  in  blank  in  France,  alleged  to 
be  imperfect  according  to  the  same  view  of  French  law  which 

•  the  preceding  cases  involved ;  and  the  question  was  thus  directly 
raised,  whether  the  law  of  the  place  of  acceptance  alone  was 

.  entitled  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  transfer.  The  Court  was 
divided,  Bovill,  C.J.,  and  WUles,  J.,  holding  that  it  was  not ; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  the  bill  was  drawn  and  indorsed  in  France, 
and  the  indorsement  was  insufficient  by  the  French  law  (accord- 
ing to  their  view  of  it)  to  transfer  the  drawer  s  right  of  action 
as  hetii^een  the  drawer  (who  was  the  indorser)  and  the  indorsee,  it 
was  also  insufficient  to  give  the  indorsee  any  right  of  action 
against  the  English  acceptor.  It  was  not  noticed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Court  that  this  reasoning,  if  valid  at  all,  was  applicable 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  circumstances  of  Lebel  v.  Tvxiker,{c) 
Montague  Smith,  J.,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that,  as  against 
the  English  acceptor,  the  French  indorsement,  though  imperfect 
by  French  law,  was  sufficient ;  adopting  in  full  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Lehel  v.  TvLcker,  that  the  contract  of  an  English 
acceptoi:  in  England  was  to  pay  to  any  order  or  indorsement 
of  the  payee  which  was  valid  by  the  mercantile  law  of  England. 
The  Court  being  thus  divided,  the  case  was  carried  to  appeal, 
where  it  went  off  upon  a  different  ground,  leaving  the  question 
now  under  consideration  untouchea.  It  had  been  assumed  in 
all  the  preceding  cases(^)  that  the  French  law  did  in  fact 
absolutely  disentitle  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  under  a 

(«)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77,  at  p.  84. 

\b)  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538 ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473. 
{e)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77. 

[d)  Trimhey  v.  Vignier,  i  Bing.  N.  C.  151  ;  Lebel  v.  Tucker,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77 ; 
Bradlaugh  v.  De  Rin,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538. 
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Part  III.  blank  indorsement  made  in  France,  from  suing  in  his  own  name> 
1^*  and  arts.  137  and  138  of  the  Code  du  Commerce  had  been 
Cap.  viit.  relied  on.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  however,  were 
Qmtract—  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  construction  of  the  French 
Incidents,  law  was  wrong,  and  that  it  had  not  been  shown,  therefore,  that 
the  blank  indorsement  sued  on  in  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin  was 
insufficient  to  pass  the  right  of  action  even  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  was  made.  It  was  conceded  that  such  an  in- 
dorsement effected  a  procuration,  and  Cockbum,  C.J.,  after 
examining  the  French  authorities,(a)  pointed  out  that  such 
a  procuration  entitled  the  indorsee  to  sue  in  his  own  name, 
subject  only  to  the  contingency  that  any  defence  might  be 
used  against  him  which  could  have  been  maintained  against 
the  indorser.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  below 
was  consequently  reversed,  but  no  confirmation  was  thereby 
given  to  the  opinion  of  Montague  Smith,  J.,  on  the  question  of 
the  conflict  of  law;  and  the  judgments  given,  indeed,  seem 
studiously  to  have  avoided  any  intimation  of  the  views  taken 
by  the  judges  upon  it.  All  that  was  decided  was  that  the 
indorsement  was  sufficient  to  give  the  indorsee  a  right  of  action 
even  by  French  law,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unnecessary 
to  say  whether  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  sue  here  if 
that  had  not  been  the  case. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  judgment  of  Pearson,  J.,  in  Small- 
pages  Case  (b)  left  this  vexed  question  definitely  decided.  The 
bill  of  exchange  which  was  the  subject  of  litigation  was  in- 
dorsed in  France,  being  drawn  in  France  in  English  form, 
accepted  in  and  payable  in  England.  The  indorsement  was 
insufficient  by  French  law,  but  it  was  held  that  the  indorsee 
was  entitled  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  ''  was  intended  to  be 
an  English  bill  of  exchange  for  all  purposes,  at  all  events  as 
regards  the  acceptors.'*  The  judgment  rested  on  the  facts, 
showing  that  the  bill  spoke  of  English  current  money,  and 
was  in  English  form  (though  translated  into  French).  It  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  express  authority  for 
the  bare  proposition  that  the  form  of  the  indorsement  depends 
upon  the  law  of  the  place  jf  acceptance  or  payment.  It  did  in 
that  particular  case,  because  the  judge  thought  the  facts  showed 
that  the  acceptor  so  intended.  Whether  in  every  case  an 
acceptor  ought  not  to  be  presumed  so  to  intend  is  still  in  a 
sense  an  open  question,  Lebel  v.  Tucker, {c)  in  addition  to  Small- 

(a)  Code  du    Commerce,   arts.   137,    138  ;   Paillet,  Manuel  de  Droit  Frauds, 
ii.  1I40.  nn.  3-6  ;  B6darride,  Lettre  de  Change,  i.  p.  430,  §§  321-22. 
{b)  30  Ch.  D.  598.  (r)  L.  It.  3  Q.  B.  77. 
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page's  Case,  being  a  strong  authority  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  Part  hi. 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  ^^^' 
Bradlatbgh  v.  De  Rin,{a)  Montague  Smith,  J.  (dissentiente),  on  Cap.  viil. 
the  other.  The  judgment  of  Willes,  J.,  in  the  latter  case  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground,  as  has  been  said,  that  an  indorsement 
imperfect  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made  is  inopera- 
tive as  between  the  indorser  and  indorsee,  and  therefore  cannot 
transfer  to  the  latter  the  right  of  the  indorser  to  sue  the 
acceptor.  This  argument  was,  however,  expressly  noticed  and 
dismissed  as  immaterial  in  Lebel  v.  TiLcker,(b)  when  the  real 
question  was,  it  is  submitted,  correctly  pointed  out.  What  did 
the  acceptor  contract  to  do  ?  to  pay  on  an  indorsement  good 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  or  only  on  an  indorsement 
good  by  that  law  and  also  by  the  law  of  the  particular  country 
where  the  bill  happened  to  be  when  the  indorsement  was 
made?  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
the  reasoning  of  Lush,  J.,  cited  above,(c)  that  no  other  law  but 
that  of  England  could  have  been  in  his  contemplation.  He 
had  no  reason,  apparently,  to  assume  that  the  bill  would  be 
indorsed  in  France ;  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
carried  before  indorsement  to  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg,  in 
which  case  the  Austrian  or  Russian  law  would  have  similarly 
claimed  to  regulate  the  validity  of  the  transfer.  With  the 
rights  of  the  indorser  and  indorsee  i7Uer  se  the  acceptor  has 
nothing  to  do;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  drawer,  who  has 
indorsed  and  parted  with  his  acceptance  for  valuable  con- 
sideration and  in  conformity  with  the  English  law,  would  be 
entitled  to  sue  him  upon  it.  The  other  argument  used, 
that  the  bill  in  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Rin  was  French  in  its  incep- 
tion, and  regarded  as  foreign  by  the  English  law  for  the 
purpose  of  protest,  is  in  reality  opposed  to  the  principle  it  was 
cited  to  establish.  A  bill  drawn  abroad  is  regarded  as  foreign 
for  the  purpose  of  protest  only  to  this  extent,  that  without 
formal  protest  as  a  foreign  bill  no  action  can  be  maintained 
against  the  drawer.  That  is,  the  drawer  s  liability  is  measured 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  enters  into  his  contract ;  and 
upon  the  same  principle,  so  should  be  the  liability  of  the 
acceptor.(d) 

The  case  of  Alcock  v.  Smith  (e)  should  be  referred  to  here,  inas- 

{a)  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  53S.  The  question  is,  of  course,  concluded  for  English  lawyers 
by  8.  72  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  6t). 

(b)  L.  R.  3  Q.  6.  at  p.  83.  {c)  Ante^  p.  440. 

{d)  8ee  now  the  provisions  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  I882  (45  &  46  Vict, 
c.  61),  8.  72,  summarised  ««/c,  p.  437. 

{e)  Alcock  V.  Smith  (1892),  i  Ch.  238.  See  ante^  on  assignment  of  movables, 
p.  258. 
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*PABT  III.  much  as  Kay,  L.J.,  there  summarises  the  effect  of  the  cases  just 

^cT8.  discussed.     The  judgment,  however,  proceeded  not  on  the  form 

Cap.  VIII.  or  effect  of  the  indorsement  of  the  bill  in  that  case,  but  on  the 

Contract—  effect  of  a  judicial  sale  of  the  bill  imder  regular  proceedings  in 

incidetdn.  a  foreign  country. 

Assignability  Closely  analogous  to  the  question  of  the  indorsement  abroad 
of  promissory  of  bills  of  exchange  i^  that  of  the  transfer  by  indorsement  or 
assignment  of  promissory  notes.  Promissory  notes  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  England  under  a 
statutory  provision  (3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9),  and  the  contract  of  the 
maker,  according  to  English  law,  is  thus  to  pay  to  the  bearer; 
i.€,,  the  assignee  by  mere  delivery  of  the  original  payee.  On 
the  principle  of  L^ibel  v.  Thicker  (a)  it  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  delivery  is  made  is  immaterial, 
and  that  the  bearer  has  an  equal  right  to  sue  in  England 

'  though  the  transfer  to  him  was  by  that  law  ineffectual.  And 
accordingly  in  De  la  Chaumette  v.  :?%«  BanJc  of  E7igland(b)  it 
was  held  that  a  promissory  note  made  in  England  payable  to 
bearer  was  transferable  by  mere  delivery  in  France.  It  was 
not,  however,  shown  or  found  in  that  case  that  the  law  of 
France  required  more  than  delivery,  though  it  was  apparently 
assumed  that  it  did  so.  And  it  maybe  also  remarked  that,  in 
Byles  on  Bills,  this  ease  is  cited  for  the  limited  proposition 
that  notes  or  bills  payable  to  bearer,  made  aTid  payable  in 
England,  are   transferable    by  delivery  abroad,  although    by 

'  the  lietw  of  the  country  where  the  transfer  takes  place  mere 
delivery  is  inoperative  to  pass  the  right  of  action.(c)  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  place  of  payment  is  material. 
A  note  made  in  England  derives  all  its  assignability  from  the 
English  law,  and  it  is  not  apparent  why  that  assignability 
should  be  limited  because  the  maker  stipulates  that  he  shall 
.  ^  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  a  different  country.  The  manner 
and  mode  of  payment  are  no  doubt  measured  by  that  \AW,(d) 
as  all  other  questions  connected  with  the  performance  of  the 
maker's  contract ;  but  his  original  liability  to  pay  the  bearer, 
to  whom  the  property  has  passed  by  proper  transfer,  has  no 
more  to  do  with  performance  than  his  liability  to  the  payee; 
and  the  law  of  the  place  where  his  contract  is  made  has  as 

'  much' claim  to  govern  one  liability  as  the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  held  on  more  than  one 

{a)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77.     But  see  contrdy  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  538  ; 
.   S.  C.  L.  R.  5C.  P.  473. 

(b)  2  B.  &  Ad.  385  ;  see  S.  C.  9  B.  &  C.  208. 

(c)  Byles  on  Bills,  9th  ed.  p.  401 ;  and  see  Oorgier  v.  MievUle,  3  B.  &  G.  45. 
{d)  Ante^  p.  434. 
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occasion  that  the  English  statute  (3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9)  rendering     part  hi. 
promissory  notes  transferable  applied  to  notes  made  withovit       ^^' 
the  jurisdiction.(a)     Those  decisions,   however,   were    simply    cap.  viii. 
given  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  provided  that  "  all    contract— 
notes  "  should  be  negotiable  in  the  manner  specified ;  and  was    incidetits. 
interpreted  as  meaning  that,  within  the  jurisdiction,  all  notes  Effect  of  3  k 
which  came  under  the  descriptive  words,  without  regard  to  the  ^  -^n«'  c-  9- 
place  of  their  making,  should  be  transferable  accordingly.     ''  \t 
is  for  the  advantage  of  commerce,"  the  Court  said,  in  the  latter 
case,  "  that  foreign  as  well  as  inland  bills  should  be  negotiable.'' 
No  question  of  international  law  is  necessarily  involved  in  this 
interpretation,  imless  it  had  been  shown,  which  it  was  not,  that 
the  law  of  the  country  where  the  note  was  made  absolutely 
prohibited  its  negotiability.     In  a  country  where  such  a  pro- 
hibition existed,  a  note  in  such  a  form  as   to  come  within 
the  provisions   of  the  statute  would  never  have  been  made 
at  all. 

It  has  been  seen  above,(2))  that  the  contract  of  the  acceptor  Agreemeut 
of  a  bill  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  accept-  ^ij^^*^* 
ance,  following  the  primd  facie  rule  that  contracting  parties  * 
intend  their  liability  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  created.  This  doctrine  has  been  extended  from  the 
contract  of  acceptance  to  the  mere  agreement  to  accept.  In 
JScoU  V.  PUhington  (c)  the  action  was  brought  on  an  American 
judgment,  the  original  claim  in  America  being  against  the 
defendants  for  breach  of  a  contract  made  in  New  York  to 
honour  acceptances  of  third  parties,  from  whom  the  plaintiffs 
had  purchased  bills  drawn  on  the  faith  of  the  defendants' 
promise.  The  defendants  resided  in  England,  and  their  con- 
tract was  accordingly  to  accept  the  bills  there ;  but  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  American  tribunal  had  rightly 
applied  the  Uw  of  New  York  to  their  liability,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  decide  how  far  a  foreign  judgment  may 
be  examined  for  a  mistake  in  English  or  private  international 
law.(^  "  The  question  at  issue,"  said  Cockburn,  C.J.,  "  has  no 
relation  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  contract,  or  to  the 

consequences  of  non-performance It  is  contended  that 

the  law  of  England,  as  that  of  the  place  of  performance,  ought 
to  prevail.  We  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  appearing  to  us 
that  the  question  of  the  defendants'  liability  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  loci  contractus"     It  was  stated  in  the  course 

(a)  Bentley  v.  Nortkouse^  Moo.  &  M.  66  ;  Milne  v.  Graham^  i  6.  &  C.  192.     See, 
however,  eontrd,  Carr  v.  ShaWy  cited  in  Bayley  on  BillSi  4th  ed.  22. 
.(*)  Afits,  p.  433.  (c)  2  B.  &  8.  II.  (d)  Infra,  Chap.  XI. 
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PABT  III.    of  the  judgment  that,  if  the  promise  of  the  defendants  had 

.fZ!*       been  given  in  England,  the  English  law  would  not  have  held 

Cap.  VIII.    them  liable  to  third  parties  who  should  purchase  bills  drawn 


Contract—    ^^  them  for  acceptance  from  the  drawers ;  but  that  liability 
Incidents,    was  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made,  and  it  was  held  that  the  American  Court  had  rightly 
applied  that  law. 

The  divergences  in  the  law  of  different  States  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  resulting  inconveniences,  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  at  the  Bremen  and  Antwerp  Con- 
ferences (1876  and  1877)  of  the  Association  for  the  Codifica- 
tion and  Reform  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  and  it  may  be  of 
Code  of  interest  to  quote  the  code  of  rules  to  regulate   this  subject 

proposed        which  was  adopted  at  the  last  Conference,  as  given  in  the 
of  exchange.    Report  for  that  year  of  the  Association. 

PHncij)les  for  an  International  Law  to  govern  Bills  of 

Exchange, 

1.  The  capacity  to  contract  by  means  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
shall  be  governed  by  the  capacity  to  enter  into  a  contract 
generally. 

2.  To  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
insert  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  the  words  "  Bill  of  Ex- 
change "  or  their  equivalent. 

3.  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  to  insert -on  the  face  of  the 
instrument,  or  on  any  indorsement,  the  words  "  value  received," 
nor  to  state  the  consideration. 

4.  Usances  shall  be  abolished. 

5.  The  validity  of  a  bill  of  exchange  shall  not  be  aifected  by 
the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  a  stamp. 

6.  A  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  deemed  negotiable  to  order, 
unless  restricted  in  express  words  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 
or  on  an  indorsement. 

7.  The  making  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  "  bearer  "  shall  not 
be  allowed. 

8.  The  rule  of  law  of  distantia  loci  shall  not  apply  to  bills  of 
exchange. 

9.  A  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  negotiable  by  blank  indorse- 
ment. 

10.  The  indorsement  of  an  overdue  bill  of  exchange  which 
has  not  been  duly  protested  for  dishonour  for  non-payment 
shall  convey  to  the  holder  a  right  of  recourse  only  against  the 
acceptor  and  indorsers  subsequent  to  due  date.     Where  duo 
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protest  has  been  made,  the  holder  shall  only  possess  the  rights 
of  the  indorser  to  him  against  the  acceptor,  drawer,  and  prior 
indorsers. 

1 1 .  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  in  writing 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  itself.  The  signature  of  the  drawee 
(without  additional  words  (a) )  shall  constitute  acceptance,  if 
written  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

12.  The  drawee  may  accept  for  a  less  sum  than  the  amount 
of  the  bill. 

13.  In  case  of  dishonour  for  non-acceptance  or  for  condi- 
tional acceptance,  the  holder  shall  have  an  immediate  right  of 
action  against  the  drawer  and  the  indorsers  for  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  bill  and  expenses,  less  discoimt. 

1 4.  The  cancellation  of  a  written  acceptance  shall  be  of  no 
eflfect. 

15.  When  the  acceptor  shall  have  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  before  due  date,  the  holder  shall  have  an  immediate 
right  of  action  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers  for  payment 
of  the  amount  of  the  bill  and  expenses,  less  discoimt. 

1 6.  No  days  of  grace  shall  be  allowed. 

17.  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  shall  not  be  bound,  in 
seeking  recourse,  by  the  order  of  succession  of  the  indorsements, 
nor  by  any  prior  election. 

18.  Protest,  or  noting  for  protest,  shall  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  recourse  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  dishonoured 
for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 

19.  Immediate  notice  of  dishonour  shall  be  necessary  ta 
preserve  the  right  of  recourse  upon  a  bill  of  exchange. (6) 

20.  The  time  within  which  protest  must  be  made  shall  be 
extended  in  the  case  of  vis  major  during  the  time  of  the  cause 
of  interruption,  but  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  a  short  period 
of  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  code. 

2 1 .  No  annulling  clause  need  be  inserted  in  duplicates. 

22.  A  simultaneous  right  of  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange 
shall  be  allowed  against  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties, 
to  the  bill. 

23.  The  surety  upon  the  bill  (donneur  d'aval)  shall  be 
primarily  liable  with  the  person  whose  surety  he  is. 

{a)  See  Uindhauyh  v.  Blakey,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  136,  to  meet  which  decision  the- 
statute  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  13,  was  introduced  ;  re-enacted  by  s.  17  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  18S2  (45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  making  signature  a  sufficient  acceptance. 

(b)  Substituted  at  the  Frankfort  Conference  in  1878  for  "  Default  of  notice  of 
dishonour  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  shall  not  entail  upon  the  holder  or 
other  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  the  loss  of  their  right  of  recourse  for  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  but  the  defaulting  party  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  for  any  damage 
occasioned  by  such  default.'' 
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Part  III.         24.  The  capacity  of  a  foreigner  to  contract  by  means  of  a 

■       bill  of  exchange  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  his  country ; 

Cap,  vtii.  i)ut  a  foreigner  who  enters  into  a  contract  of  exchange,  being  in- 
Cbntraet—    Capable  of  binding  himself  by  such  a  contract  in  his  own  country, 
Incidents,    shall  be  bound,  if  he  is  capable  of  binding  himself  by  such  a 
contract  under  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  he  contracts. 

25.  In  the  foregoing  articles  the  term  "bill  of  exchange" 
shall  include  "  promissory  note,"  where  such  interpretation  is 
applicable  ;  but  "  promissory  note  "  shall  not  apply  to  coupons, 
bankers'  cheques,  and  other  sunilar  instruments  in  those 
countries  where  such  instruments  are  classed  as  promissory  notes. 

I. 

Authority  of        Agency. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 
Agent.  throughout  the  incidents  of  its  development,  but  excluding  all 

questions  which  relate  to  performance,  depends  upon  the  law 
to  which  the  contracting  parties  intended  to  submit  themselves 
for  the  purposes  of  their  contract ;  and  that  this  law  will  be, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  made.  When,  however,  a  man  contracts  by  his  agent  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  question  of  the  extent  of  that  agent's 
authority,  and  of  the  liability  of  the  principal  on  his  agree- 
ments, presents  itself  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  obligation 
between  the  principal  and  the  person  with  whom  he  has.  con- 
tracted. The  cases  have  been  already  considered  which  relate 
to  the  authority  of  a  master  of  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  to 
pledge  the  credit  or  property  of  the  owners  of  ship  or  cargo,(a) 
or  to  dispose  of  either  by  sale.  It  was  shown,  however,  that 
the  rules  by  which  the  agency  of  a  ship-master  are  governed 
are  in  themselves  peculiar,  and  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
the  case  of  an  agent  who  stands  in  no  such  exceptional  posi- 
€ontract  by  tion.  The  Ordinary  rule  of  course  is,  that  the  man  who  con- 
iigent  abroad,  tracts  in  a  foreign  place  by  an  agent  does  so  in  point  of  law  by 
himself:  **  Quifacit  per  cdmm  facit  per  se,**  **  If  I,  residing  in 
England,*'  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "send  down  my  agent  to 
Scotland,  and  he  makes  contracts  for  me  there,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  I  myself  went  there  and  made  them."(6)  And  on  this 
principle  it  would  seem  that  if  once  you  clothe  a  man  with 
general  authority  to  represent  himself  as  your  agent 'in  a  foreign 
country,  those  who  contract  with  him  there  may  fairly  presume 
that  he  is  your  agent  in  the  sense  in  which  their  local  law 
interprets  the  term.     In  the  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  a 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  415-417  >  ^^^  v.  Guibert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  1 15. 

(b)  Pattison  v.  MilU,  I  Dow  &  CI.  342,  363. 
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contrary  intention,  they  may  be  also  taken  to  have  supposed    part  hi. 
that  the  contract  with  you  as  principal,  as  well  as  the  relation       t^* 
between  principal  and  agent,  would  be  governed  by  that  law.    cap.  viii. 
When  the  agent  is  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  fact  that  she  flies  ~7^^~^^r^^ 
a  foreign  flag  is,  on  the  principle  of  Lloyd  v.  ChiibeTt,{a)  suflScient     incid£ntx. 
to  indicate  an  exceptional  intention  that  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  local  law.     In  such  cases, 
as  before  explained,  the  law  of  the  flag  is  taken  to  be  that  to 
which  both  parties  have  submitted  themselves  for  the  purposes 
of  their  contract;  but    in  the    cases  of   ordinary  mercantile 
agency  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  similar  intention.     It 
may  be  added  here,  that  in  the  case  of  bottomry  bonds  at 
least,  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties 
that  not  only  the  obligation  and  incidents,  but  the  formalities 
of  the  contract,  should  be  governed  by  English  law.(J)     The 
author  last  cited  protests  against  the  attempt  to  control  such 
cases  as  those  of  foreign  bottomry  bonds  by  any  principles  of 
private  international  law.     English  maritime  law,  according  to  English 
his  view,  is  not  a  municipal  law  at  all,  and  is  therefore  not  Jat"*'*"^ 
included  in  a  subject  which  treats  of  the  conflict  of  municipal 
laws  alone;  though    it    is    admitted    that    Story  expresses  a 
practical  dissent  from  this  view.     It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see 
how  it  is  consistent  with  any  logical  classification  of  law  what- 
ever.    Municipal  law  is  properly  all  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
enacted  or  adopted  by  a  sovereign  State  for  the  use  of  its  own 
Courts,  or  developed  by  those  Courts  from  such  enactments 
and  adoptions.     Private    international  law  is  the  system    or 
collection  of  principles  on  which  the  Courts  of  any  particular 
State  act,  when  one  or  more  foreign  municipal  laws  claim  to 
compete  with  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  Government,  and 
when  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  domestic  municipal  law  which 
those    Courts  are  primarily  bound  to   obey  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  particular  circumstances,  subject-matter,  or  per- 
sons of  the  litigation.     Theoretically  speaking,  this  system  or 
collection  of  principles  is  the  same,  or  should  be  the  same,  in 
the  courts  of  all  civilised  States ;  and,  so  far  as  uniformity  is 
attained  or  attainable,  the  subject  of  private  international  law 
approaches  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.     According  to  this  view, 
all  principles  of  law  must  be  either  municipal  or  international, 
and  English  maritime  law  appears  plainly  to  be.  a  compound 

(tf)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115  ;  ante^  p.  405 ;  The  Osfnanli,  7  Notes  of  Cases,  322,  335  ; 
JTis  North  Star^  29  L.  J.  Ad.  73,  76 ;  Tlie  Nehon,  i  Hagg.  Ad.  169 ;  see  Brodie's 
note  to  Stair*s  Inst.  ii.  955,  cited  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  286  b. 

{b)  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  p.  166. 

2  F 
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Part  III.    of  both ;  differing  not  at  all,  in  this  particular,  from  English 

Acts.       mercantile  law  and  many  other  branches  of  jurisprudence.     It 

Cap.  VIII.    is  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter  that  so  much  of 

(hfitract—    t-he  municipal  law  contained  in  it  has  been  borrowed  from 

incidenu.    foreign  sources ;  and  that  a  conflict  of  municipal  laws,  to  be 

solved  by  the  principles  of  private  international  law,  so  often 

arises  in  its  administration.     The  attempt,  however,  to  treat 

English  maritime  law  as  something  anomalous  and  distinct  in 

itself  (a)  appears  illogical  and  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  foreign  agents,  an  exception 
has  been  grafted  by  the  English  mercantile  law  on  the  ordinary 
law  of  agency,  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  in  this  place. 
The  rule  that  an  undisclosed  principal  is  liable  on  the  con- 
tracts which  are  entered  into  by  his  agent  on  his  behalf, 
English  agent  has  been  held  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  foreign 
merchant  Constituent  contracting  by  an  English  commission  merchant 
regarded  as  in  this  country.  "  It  is  well  known  in  ordinary  cases,  where 
pnncipa .  ^  merchant  resident  abroad  buys  goods  here  through  an  agent, 
that  the  seller  contracts  with  the  agent,  and  there  is  no  con- 
tract or  privity  between  him  and  the  foreign  principal."(&) 
The  nature  of  this  exception  is  better  explained  in  ArmstroTig 
V.  Stokes,(c)  where  it  is  said  by  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court :  '*  The  great  inconvenience  that  would 
result  if  there  were  privity  of  contract  established  between  the 
foreign  constituents  of  a  commission  merchant  and  the  home 
suppliers  of  the  goods  has  led  to  a  course  of  business,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  has  been  long  settled  that  a  foreign 
constituent  does  not  give  the  commission  merchant  authority 
to  pledge  his  credit  to  those  from  whom  the  commissioner  buys 
them  by  his  order  and  on  his  account.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  originally  (and  in  strictness  is  perhaps  still)  a  question  of 
fact ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  holding  that  privity  of  contract 
was  established  between  a  Liverpool  merchant  and  the  grower 
of  every  bale  of  cotton  which  is  forwarded  to  him  in  consequence 
of  his  order  given  to  a  commission  merchant  at  New  Orleans, 
or  between  a  New  York  merchant  and  the  supplier  of  every 
bale  of  goods  purchased  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  a 
London  commission  merchant,  is  so  obvious  and  so  well 
known,  that  we  are  justified  in  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  law,  and 
saying  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  an  express  authority  to 

(a)  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  pp.  166-168  ;  see  on  this  question,  Lloyd  \\  Guihert, 
L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  125  ;  The  Segredo,  i  Eccl.  &  Ad.  45  ;  The  Hamburg,  33  L.  J.  Ad.  116  ; 
The  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  461. 

(J)  Smyth  V.  Anderson,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  109  ;  7  C.  B.  33. 

(c)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  598,  605. 
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that  effect,  the  commission  agent  cannot  pledge  his  foreign    part  hi. 
constituent  s  credit."     Both  these  cases  were  recognised  and       ^^^ 
adopted  in  Hutton  v.  Bullocky(a)  and  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,    Cap.  viil. 
Keating,  J.,  intimated  that  the  question  was  not  wholly  one  of   Contract— 
fact,  inasmuch  as  the  presumption  of  law  was  against  holding    ^neidentn. 
that  an  English  agent  had  authority  so  to  bind  his  foreign 
principal.     These  cases  would,    no   doubt,   be  followed,  even 
though  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  foreign  principal  was 
domiciled,  or  from  which  he  sent  authority  to    the  English 
agent,  imposed  upon  him  the  liability  which  the  English  law 
does  not.     Except  in  the  event  of  such  an  additional  element 
for  consideration  being  introduced,  the  principle  on  which  they 
rest  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  domain  of  private  inter- 
national law. 

(3)  Performcuice  of  the  Contract, — The  performance  of  a  con-  Performance 
tract,  when  a  special  place  for  performing  it  is  expressly  or  jZf ^^^^^,^f * 
impliedly  agreed  upon,  is  regulated  as  to  mode,  time,  ^xAiointumU. 
conditions  by  the  law  of  that  place.(&)  This  is,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  for  to  whatever 
law  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  submitted  themselves  as 
far  as  the  formaUties  of  the  contract  are  concemed,(c)  or  the 
unforeseen  incidents  which  may  arise  out  of  the  obligation,((2) 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  those  who  contract  that  a  thing 
shall  be  done  in  a  particular  place  intend  it  to  be  done  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  that  place,  and  no  other. 
And  so  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  power  of  authority,  intended 
to  be  acted  upon  in  a  country  other  than  the  place  of  execution, 
are  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  authority 
is  acted  upon,  and  the  agent  must  carry  it  out  according  to 
that  law.(e)  But  as  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  the  true 
test,  there  may  be  exceptions  even  to  this  general  rule.  ''  Even 
with  respect  to  any  performance  that  is  to  take  place  abroad, 
the  parties  may  still  have  desired  that  their  liabilities  and 
obligations  shall  be  governed  by  English  law."(/) 

Where  no  place  of  performance  is  agreed  upon,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  the  intention  is  presumed  to  be  that  the  con- 
tract shall  be  performed  where  it  was  entered  into,  and  where 
the  promiser  assumed  his  liability.(^)     Thus  we  have  seen,  in 

(fl)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  331  ;  S.  C.  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  572. 

(J)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Trimhey  v.  V'xgnier^  4  M.  &  S.  695,  704. 

(c)  Aiite^  p.  371.  (JC)  Afite,  p.  401,  sg. 

{e)  Chatenay  v.  Brazilian  Subm,  Tel,  Co,  (1891),  i  Q.  B.  79;  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  295  ; 
Mildred  v.  Maspons  y  Hermano^  9  Q.  B.  D.  530  ;  8  App.  Ca.  974. 

(/)  Jacoha  V.  Crddit  Lyannais^  12  Q.  B.  D.  589. 

(g)  Don  V.  Lippman^  5  CI.  k.  F.  i,  12,  per  Lord  Brougham.  It  appears  from  this 
case  that  the  Scotch  law  under  similar  circumstances  considers  the  place  of  intended 
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Part  III.    the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  the  contract  of  an  acceptor 
_^'       is  governed,  so  far  as  the  time  and  mode  of  payment  is  con- 
cap.  yiii.   cerned,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  .the  acceptance  was 
Contract—    given.(a)     When,  however,  a  bill  is  accepted  payable  at  a  par- 
iwform^nce,  ticular  placc,  the  contract  of  the  acceptor  is  to  pay  there  and 
nowhere  else ;  and  all  the  incidents  of  payment,  such  as  the 
right  to  an  extension  of  the  time  by  days  of  grace,(6)  or  the 
sufficiency  of  notice  of  dishonour,(c)  are  tacitly  submitted  to 
Incidents  of    the  operation  of  the  law  of  that  place.     The   liability  of  the 
pel  ormance    ^^|^^  ^  carry  interest,  and    the  rate  at  which  that  will  be 
calculated,  will  similarly  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  payment  is  to  be  made ;  (rf)  which  will  be,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  place  where  the  contract  for  payment   was 
made  if  no  special  place  of  payment  was  agreed  upon.     The 
old  cases  upon  the  question  of  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in 
cases  of  a  conflict  of  law  upon  that  point   are  collected   by 
Westlake,(c)  but  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  since  the 
usury  laws  have  been  repealed ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  contract  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than   that   originallj' 
stipulated  for,  entered  into  in  a  country  whose   usury  laws 
differ  from  those  of  the  place  of  the  first  agreement,  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  new  contract  will  prevail,  both  in  the  case 
where  it  permits  a  higher  rate,(/)  or  imposes  a  lower  rate,(</) 
than  the  law  of  the  original  agreement.     So  a  payment  of  a 
smaller  sum  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  though  not  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  debtor  according  to  our  law,(A)  has  been  held 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  and  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  the  acceptor,  when  made  in  the   country  where 
the  bill  was  drawn,  and  there  regarded  as  a  good  and  effectual 
accord   and  satisfaction.(i)      The  question  of  the  proper  law 
applicable  to  the  performance  of  a  different  kind  of  contract 

performance  to  be  that  of  the  prisoner's  domicil  when  the  time  for  i^erformauee 
arrives. 

{a)  Afdey  p.  434,  »q. ;  Cooper  v.  Waldegrare^  2  Beav.  282 ;  Burrows  v.  Jewtno^ 
2  Str.  733 ;  Potter  v.  Ilrouyn^  15  East,  124 ;  Bouquette  v.  Orerman^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B. 

525- 

(b)  Byles  on  Bills,  nth  ed.  pp.  398,  399.     See  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  (45  & 

46  Vict.  c.  61),  8.  72. 

(c)  Rothschild  v.  Currle^  i  Q.  B.  43  ;  Ilirtchfield  v.  Smithy  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  340  ; 
Ronquette  v.  Overman^  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  525. 

{d)  Fergtuton  v.  Fyffe^  8  CI.  i  F.  121;  Ekin^  v.  B.  I.  Co.,  1  P.  Wms.  395  ; 
ThompMH,  V.  Poidesy  2  Simons,  194.  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  i8i82  (45  &  46  Vict, 
c.  61),  B.  72. 

(e)  Westlake,  §  206. 

(/)  Conner  v.  Bellamont,  2  Atk.  (Cas.  temp.  Hardw.)  382. 

(J)  Bewar  v.  Span,  3  T.  R.  425. 

{h)  Cumber  v.  Wane,  i  Sm.  L.  C.    41,  and  notes. 

(})  Balli  Y.  Benittoun,  6  Ex.  483. 
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arose  in  a  case  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  (a)  where  a    pabt  iir. 

railway  company  had  entered  into  a  contract  at  Boulogne  for       

the  conveyance  of  a  passenger  and  his  luggage  from  that  plguje  cap.  vin. 
to  London;  and  it  became  a  question  what  law  was  applicable  Contract-^ 
to  the  carriage.  It  was  not  necessary  to  answer  the  doubt,  as  ^^^formunce. 
the  defendants  were  confessedly  liable  for  the  loss  which  had  Contract 
occurred  by  the  law  of  France,  and  were  eventually  held  to  be  ^^thin^two^ 
so  by  the  law  of  England  also ;  but  the  necessity,  and  at  the  jurisdictious. 
same  time  the  difficulty,  of  always  referring  questions  relating 
to  the  performance  of  a  contract  to  the  law  of  the  place  of 
performance  was  well  indicated  by  Brett,  L.J. :  "  In  this  case 
the  ticket  is  taken  at  Boulogne,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  be  performed  on  an  English  steamer  and  on  an  English 
railway.  But  in  cases  which  occur  every  day,  the  ticket  is 
taken  in  Paris,  and  the  first  part  of  the  journey  is  performed 
on  a  French  railway ;  the  ticket  is  taken  in  Paris  at  an  office, 
as  everybody  knows,  held  by  the  South-Eastern  Company,  and 
on  the  head  of  the  ticket,  like  this  we  have  now  before  us,  is 
'  South-Eastern  Railway  Company ' ;  therefore  the  first  part  of 
the  journey  is  performed  under  a  contract  made  between  the 
South-Eastern  Company  in  Paris  and  an  Englishman ;  but  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  is  to  be  carried  out  and  performed  on 
a  French  railway,  and  the  two  following  parts  on  an  English 
steamer  and  on  an  English  railway  respectively ;  and  unless 
you  could  say  that  the  three  were  entirely  separate  contracts, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  say  what  law  was  to  govern  the 
first  part  of  the  journey,  and  whether  that  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  French  law  and  the  other  two 
by  the  English  law.  I,  therefore,  should  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  saying  whether  the  contract  as  to  the  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  to  be  considered  as  a  French  contract  or  an 
English  one."(^0  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  question 
before  the  Court  was  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  a  condition  on 
the  ticket  issued  by  the  railway  company  limiting  their  lia- 
bility in  the  event  of  loss,  it  will  be  seen  how  strong  was  the 
tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  to  admit  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  to  be  performed, 
even  if  it  became  necessary  for  that  object  to  subdivide  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  which  was  undertaken  once  for  all, 
and  evidenced  by  a  single  written  instrument.  The  more 
correct  view  is  probably  that  such  a  question  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  contract,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 

(^7)  Colien  V.  South-Eastern  By,  O/.,  2  Ex.  D.  253.  262, 
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pabt  III.    nature  of  the  obligation  created  by  it,  and  does  not  properly 
Acts.       belong  to  its  performance  at  alL     In  such  a  case  it  has  already 
Cap.  VIII.    been  seen  that   the  determination  of   the  question  depends 
Coittract—   V^f^  facie  upon  the  law  of  the   place  where  the  contracting 
Performance,  parties  entered  into  their  agreement ;  {a)  and  this  was  in  fact 
the  substance  of  the  decision  in  Peninsular  and  OrietUal  Steam 
Navigation  Company  v.  Shand  ;  (b)  though  in  that  case  the  law 
of  England  derived  an  additional  claim  from  the  fact  that  the 
parties  were  domiciled  British  subjects.     It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that,  where  the  parties  to  a  contract  may  assume 
or  impose  any  extent  of  liability  at  will,  the  question  of  the 
law  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  and  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  is  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  their 
intention  ;  and  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  it  was  considered 
Contract  for    as  improbable  that  British  domiciled  subjects  contracting  for 
contemplated  carriage  from  an    English    port,  commencing  in  an  English 
by  parties  to.  vessel,  could  have  had  any  other  law  in  their  contemplation 
but  their  own.     In  Lloyd  v.  Guibert(c)  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance 
even  further  than  the  suggestion  in  Cohen  v.  SotUh-JEastern  Bail- 
loay  Company. (d)     There  a  French  ship  was  chartered  by  an 
Englishman  at  a  Danish  port  for  a  voyage  from  Hayti  to  Havre, 
London,  or  Liverpool,  at  the  charterer's  option,  the  option 
being  ultimately  exercised  by  naming  the  last  of  those  places. 
On  the  voyage  the  ship  had  to  put  into  a  Portuguese  port  for 
repairs,  where  the  master   gave  a  bottomry  bond   on  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo.     The  owner  of  the  cargo,  having  had  to 
make  certain  payments  in  respect  of  this  bond,  sued  the  ship- 
owners for  indemnity :  and  the  question  was,  by  what  law  the 
liability  of  the  shipowners  was  to  be  determined,  they  having 
abandoned  the  ship  and  freight  to  the  shippers,  and  being  thus, 
according  to  the  law  of  France,  freed  from  further  liability. 
The  law  of  France,  as  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  charter-party,  was  ultimately  held  entitled 
to  prevail ;  but  as  none  of  the  other  competing  laws  similarly 
discharged  the  defendants,  they  were  all,  of  course,  put  forward 
in  the  argument  for  the  owner  of  the  cargo.     It  was,  perhaps> 
rather  extravagantly,  contended  that  the  law  of  England  was 
entitled  to  be  heard,  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  final  act  of 
performance  by  the  deUvery  of  the  cargo  ("  quasi  lex  loci  solu- 
tionis  ") ;  but  it  is  manifest,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  judgment, 
that  the  delivery  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  performance,  by 

{a)  AfUe,  p.  402.  {b)  3  Moo.  P.  C.  272. 

(c)  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  115  ;  ante,  p.  405.  {d)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  253. 
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which  the  character  of  the  whole  contract  could  not  reasonably    part  hi. 
be  determined ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  law  of  the  place       '^^' 
even  of  full  performance  has  no  right  to  decide  the  interpre-    cap.  viir. 
tation  of  the  original  contract,  or  the  nature  of  the  obligation    CofUrart— 
created,  in  matters  apart  from  the  performance  itself.     There  P^fformance. 
is  nothing  primd  facie  in  such  a  contract   to  show  that   the 
parties  to  it  intended  to  adopt  the  law  of  the  locality  of  per- 
formance for  any  other  matters  than  those  which  are  necessarily 
connected  with  it. 

The  question  of  illegal  performance  has  already  been  con-  Performancti 
sidered,(a)  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  repeat  here  that  when  in^L" 
a  contract,  wherever  made,  contemplates  some  act  or  object 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  intended  per- 
formance, the  contemplated  illegality  will  vitiate  the  whole 
agreement  db  initio.  Thus  a  contract,  the  performance  of 
which  in  England,  according  to  its  intention,  would  have 
amounted  to  champerty,  was  held  not  the  less  void  because 
made  in  a  country  where  its  object  would  have  been  legal, 
and  with  a  subject  of  that  foreign  country  .(ft)  If,  however, 
the  performance  of  the  contract  in  the  country  where  that  was 
intended  to  be  done  infringes  no  law,  and  the  contract  was 
made  in  a  country  by  which  its  stipulations  and  consideration 
were  lawful,  the  agreement  is  not  void  because  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance  would  have  forbidden  the  exchange  of  the 
particular  promise  for  the  particular  consideration  within  its 
own  dominion.  Thus  a  railway  company  who  were  forbidden 
by  English  statute  to  depart  from  a  uniform  rate  of  charge  for 
carriage,  were  allowed  nevertheless  to  contract  in  Boulogne  for 
the  conveyance  of  "  packed  parcels  "  (colis  groupSs)  at  an  en- 
hanced price,  such  a  contract  being  permitted  by  the  law  of 
France,  where  it  was  made,  and  the  conveyance  of  packed 
parcels,  apart  from  the  previous  agreement  as  to  price,  being 
of  course  not  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance.(6) 
In  this  case  the  carriage  of  the  goods  commenced,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  a  French  port,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
company  could  have  contracted  in  their  office  at  Boulogne  or 
Paris  for  a  carriage  which  was  both  to  commence  and  end  in 
English  territory.  Such  a  transaction  would  clearly  amount 
to  an  evasion  of  the  English  law,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  authorities  to  show  that  the  comity  of  nations 
never  requires  any  law  to  recognise  its  own  clandestine 
defeasance. 

{a)  AtUCj  p.  381. 

{b)  Grell  v.  Lenu^  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  73 ;  see  Her9z  v.  Fwra^  ii  Sim.  318. 

(r)  BranUy  v.  aouth- Eastern  By.  Co.,  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  63. 


^    I 
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I'ABT  III.        The  cases  in  which  general  average  is  calculated  according 

' '       to  the  law  of  the  port  of  destination  are  not,  as  has  been 

Cap.  VI ii.   already  said,  strictly  cases  which  come    under  the  head   of 


(jontract—    Performance  at  alL     The  effect  of  a  stipulation,  however,  that 
Performancp.  underwriters  are  to  be  Uable  for  average  "  as  per  foreign  state- 
Ad  judgmfMit   ment ''  has  some  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
of  average—    Iq  guch  a  case  the  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
incident  of      agreement  is,  not  merely  that  the  calculations  of  the  foreign 
performance*,  avcrage-stater  are  to  be    accepted  as  correct,  but    that    the 
decision  of  the  law  of  the  foreign  port  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  a  general  average  loss  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,(a)  and 
that  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  average-stater,  both  as  to  facts 
and  law,  is  to  bind  all  parties.(6)     Nor  is  the  provision  that 
general  average  is    to    be  payable   "as   per  judicial    foreign 
statement "  to  be  considered  as  adopting  the  foreign  law  for 
any  other  purpose,  as,  for  example,  in  order  to  decide  what 
constitutes  a  loss  by  '*  perils  of  the  sea.'X^    The  desirability  of 
establishing    uniformity,  by   international    agreement,  in  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  subject  of  general  average,  was  much 
discussed  at  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  the 
Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  held  at  Antwerp 
in  September  1877.     The  practical  result  of  this  debate,  in  the 
shape  of  a  code  of  rules  called  the  *'  York  and  Antwerp  Rules," 
will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter;(c)  but  it  is,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that,  until  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
no    such  agreement    can  have    the    effect   of   modifying  the 
administration  in  English  courts  of  either  municipal  or  private 
international  law. 
Delivery  When  a  vcsscI  is  chartered  to  deliver  cargo  at  a  certain  port, 

of  ( ar<?o.  ^Y^Q  \^^  Qj  custom  which  prevails  at  the  port  of  delivery  is 
impliedly  adopted  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  there.  Thus  in 
Robertson  v.  Jackson  {e)  the  ship  was  chartered  to  take  a  cargo 
of  coals  from  the  Tyne  to  Algiers,  and  there  deliver  on  pay- 
ment of  freight.  The  charterer  engaged  that  the  ship  should 
be  unloaded  at  a  certain  average  rate  per  day ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  further  detention,  he  would  pay  for  such  detention 
at  the  rate  of  ^5  a  day,  to  reckon  from  the  time  of  the  vessel 
being  ready  to  unload  and  in  turn  to  deliver.  It  was  proved 
that,  according  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  port  of  Algiers, 
vessels  may  commence  unloading  as  soon  as  they  enter  within 

(a)  Marro  v.  Ocean  Marine  In^uranre  Co.y  L.  R,  lo  C.  P.  414. 

(b)  IlarrU  v.  Scaramanga^  L.  R.  7  C  P.  481. 

\c)  Greer  v.  Poole,  5  Q.  B.  D.  272.  {d)  And  see  p.  429. 

{e)  2  C.  B.  412  ;  lindwn  v.  Clement  son,  18  G.  B.  213  ;  25  L.  J.  C.  P,  234. 
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the  mole;  but  that,  by  a  special  regulation   of   the  French     Pabthi. 

Government,  coals  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Marine  Depart-       * 

ment  were  required  to  be  unladen  at  a  particular  spot  and  in   Cap,  tjii. 
a  given  order.     It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,    Contract— 
that  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  the  words  "  in  turn  ^^Mmavre. 
to  deliver  "  had  by  the  usage  of  the  particular  trade  acquired 
a  known  meaning  in  reference  to  this  special  regulation  with 
respect  to  coals  for  the  use  of  the  French  Marine  Department, 
although  the  shipowner  was  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
coals  had  been    shipped    imder  a  contract  with  the  French 
Government;  and  that  the  special  regulation  as  to  the  un- 
loading of  coals  for  the  French  Marine  Department  was  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  port,  binding  upon  all 
vessels  entering  it.     These  questions  are,  in  fact,  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  and  the  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties.(a) 

(4)  Discharge  of  Contract — The  natural  end  of  every  con-  Contract 
tract  is  in  performance  or  breach ;  but,  under  certain  circum-  otherwise 
stances,    the    obUffation    may    be    discharged   in    a   different  *^*?  ^^ 

'  o  "^     .  o  ^     performance. 

manner.  Such  answers  to  actions  on  the  contract  as  are  m 
the  nature  of  set-off  or  counter-claim  belong  clearly  to  the 
head  of  Procedure,  on  which  the  lex  fori  is  supreme,  and  will 
be  subsequently  mentioned.(&)  Defences  which  arise  under 
statutes  of  prescription  or  limitation  are  more  ambiguous  in 
their  character,  but  it  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place  that 
these  matters  also  are  strictly  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  of 
Procedure,(c)  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  supposed 
inherent  quality  in  the  contract.  The  question  of  discharge 
proper  is  therefore  confined  to  the  cases  where  the  person 
under  the  obligation  is  released  from  the  effect  of  his  promise, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  performing  it,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
templated by  the  original  agreement,  nor  the  mere  indirect 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  rules  of  some  particular  tribunal 
as  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  of  granting  a  remedy.  The 
instance  most  commonly  given  of  such  a  discharge  is  that 
which  results  from  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  debtor  ; 
but  other  instances,  as,  for  example,  the  discharge  of  a  surety 
by  giving  time  to  the  principal,  may  be  easily  suggested. 
Tender  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  performance,  and  does  not  come 
within  the  present  branch  of  the  subject ;  while  the  defence  of 
infancy,   though   referred  to  by  Story  under  this  head,(rf)  is 

(a)  Antey  p.  393.  {h)  Infra ^  Chap.  X. 

{c)  Infrhy  Chap.  X. ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  576. 

(d)  Story,  Conflict  of  LawB,  §  332  ;  Male  v.  Roberts^  3  Esp.  163. 
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Part  III.  really  based  on  an  inherent  defect  in  the  validity  of  the 
1^*  obligation,  and  has  been  already  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 
Cap.  VIII.  With  respect,  then,  to  discharge  proper,  the  rule  is  stated 
(htvtract—  ^y  Story  to  be  that  a  defence  or  discharge,  good  by  the  law  of 
j>hchar(je.  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  or  is  to  be  performed,  is 
Discharge  by  ^^  ^0  held  of  equal  validity  in  every  other  place  where  the 
lex  loci.  question  may  come  to  be  litigated  .(a)  The  loose  wording  of 
this  dictum  leaves  it  doubtful  which  law  is  to  govern  the 
question  of  discharge  when  the  contract  is  made  within  one 
jurisdiction  to  be  performed  in  another ;  and  the  same  phrase 
is  repeated  subsequently,  where  it  is  said  conversely  that  a 
discharge  of  a  contract  by  the  law  of  a  place  where  the 
contract  was  not  made  or  to  be  performed  will  not  be  a 
discharge  of  it  in  any  other  country .(6)  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  where  a  contract  is  discharged  by  bankruptcy,  the 
contract  discharged  is  a  contract  to  pay  money  simplicitery 
without  any  special  reference  to  a  particular  place  of  payment 
or  performance ;  and  in  those  cases  the  maxim  above  quoted 
is  well  established  in  English  law.(c)  "  There  is  no  doubt," 
said  Bovill,  C.J.,  in  Mlis  v.  M* Henry,  **  that  a  debt  or  liability 
arising  in  any  country  may  be  discharged  by  the  laws  of  that 
country;  and  that  such  a  discharge,  if  it  extinguishes  the 
debt  or  liability,  and  does  not  merely  interfere  with  the  remedies^ 
or  course  of  procedure  to  enforce  it,  will  be  an  eflfectual 
answer  to  the  claim,  not  only  in  the  courts  of  that  country,, 
but  in  every  other  country.  That  is  the  law  of  England; 
and  it  is  a  principle  of  private  international  law  adopted  in 
other  countries."  And,  as  a  general  rule,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  a  discharge  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  performance  claiming  to  speak  as  the  lex  contractus,  the  con- 
verse proposition  asserted  by  Story,  that  the  discharge  of  a  debt 
or  liability  by  the  law  of  a  country  other  than  that  where  the 
debt  or  liability  was  contracted  will  not  discharge  the  debtor 
in  any  other  country,  has  met  with  equal  recognition  in 
English  law.  Thus,  where  the  defendants,  a  French  company 
domiciled  in  France,  had  contracted,  by  their  agents  in  England, 
with  the  plaintiffs  for  the  sale  of  copper  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  for  in  England,  it  was  held  that  discharge  in  a  liquidation 
in  France  did  not  afford  a  defence  to  an  English  action  for 
non-delivery ;  nor  was  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  had  proved 

(a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  331.  (ft)  Jlfid.,  §  342. 

(c)  Mlis  V.  M'Henry,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  228;  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109 ;  Phillips  v.  Eyn\ 
40  L.  J.  Q.  B.  28  ;  Gardiner  v.  Ilougfvtan,  2  B.  &  S.  743  ;  Quelin  v.  Moi^sm,  Knnpp^ 
265  ;  Odwin  v.  Forbes,  Buck,  57  ;  Potter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  124 ;  Burrows  \\ 
Jemino,  2  Str.  733. 
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in  the    liquidation  regarded  as  any  ground  for  staying  pro-    part  hi. 
ceedings  here.(a)  ^^* 

So  far  the  subject  has  been  considered  with  reference  Cap.  viii. 
only  to  the  legislation  of  independent  sovereign  States;  but  rantmct— 
for  English  lawyers  the  case  may  most  frequently  arise  with  Jyt»<^f^rge. 
reference  to  the  validity,  in  the  subordinate  jurisdiction,  Discharge  by 
of  a  discharge  created  by  the  law  of  one  country  which  has  a  •  "I^^^*?-^,^ 
paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  tribunals  of 
another.  The  question  will  then  generally  be  how  far  the 
paramount  authority  intended  to  legislate,  as  it  might  lawfully 
do,  for  the  tribunals  of  the  subordinate  jurisdiction.  In  the 
case  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  enacting 
laws  which  are  to  be  binding  upon  her  colonies  and 
dependencies,  a  discharge  either  in  the  colony  or  in  the 
mother  country  may,  by  the  imperial  Legislature,  be  made  a 
binding  discharge  in  both,  whether  the  debt  or  liability  arose 
in  one  or  the  other ;  and  a  discharge  created  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England  would  at  any  rate  be  binding  upon 
the  Courts  of  this  country,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  give 
effect  to  it  in  an  action  commenced  here.(&)  Thus  it  was 
laid  down  distinctly  by  Bayley,  J.,  that  a  discharge  of  a 
debt  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  is  competent  to  legislate  for  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  bind  the  rights  of  all  persons  residing 
either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  which  purported  to 
bind  both  classes  of  persons,  operated  as  a  discharge  in  both 
countries.(c)  So  an  English  certificate  in  bankruptcy  has 
been  decided  to  be  a  good  answer  to  a  debt  arising  in 
Calcutta  and  sued  for  in  the  Supreme  Court  there ;  (rf)  or  to 
an  action  on  a  debt  contracted  in  Ireland  and  sued  for  'in 
England ;  (e)  or  to  an  action  in  the  Scotch  courts  on  a  debt 
contracted  in  Scotland.(/)  And  on  the  same  principle,  a  dis- 
charge under  a  Scotch  sequestration,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
the  imperial  Parliament,  has  been  held  to  be  a  good  answer  in 
an  English  court  to  an  action  on  a  debt  contracted  in  England,(/^) 

(a)  6ihh»  V.  Soeiete  des  Metavjr  (1890),  25  Q.  B.  D.  399  ;  StnUh  v.  Buchanan, 
I  East,  6  ;  Bradley  v.  Hodges,  i  B.  &  S.  375  ;  Bllis  v.  M'llenry,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109, 
114  ;  Phillips  V,  Allan,  8  B.  &  C.  477  ;  Lewis  v.  Ow^n,  4  B.  &  Aid.  654. 

{b)  Ellis  V.  M'JSenry,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  228 ;  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109. 

{c)  Phillips  V.  Allan,  8  B.  &  C.  447.  But  alitor,  where  the  Act  under  which  the 
discharge  is  claimed  is  not  intended  to  operate  beyond  its  own  limits  (^Xew  Zealand 
Co.  V.  Morrison  (1898),  A.  C.  349  ;  where  it  was  held  that  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Arrangement  Act  (1870),  did  not  apply  to  the  Colonies). 

{d)  Edicards  v.  Banald,  Enapp,  P.  C.  259. 

(e)  Lynch  v.  M*Xenny,  2  H.  Bl.  554. 

(/)  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Cuthbert,  Rose,  462,  486. 

{g)  Sidaway  v.  Bay,  3  B.  &  C.  12. 
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Paet  III.  The  discrepancy  between  these  cases  and  the  decision  in  Lewis 
_^*  V.  Owen  (a)  is  only  apparent.  It  was  held  in  that  case  that 
Cap.  VIII.  a  certificate  under  an  Irish  bankruptcy  was  no  discharge  of  a 
Contract^  debt  Contracted  in  England ;  but  the  principal  question  there 
Disckargp.  raised  and  decided  was  whether  the  debt  had  arisen  in  England 
or  not.  That  question  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
was  no  doubt  held  that  the  debt  was  not  barred  by  the  Irish 
certificate ;  but  the  paramount  jeflfect  of  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  taken  into  accoimt,  as 
the  Irish  bankrupt  law  at  that  time  in  force  depended  upon 
statutes  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  before  the  union.(2))  In 
a  later  case,  where  a  similar  question  arose  as  to  the  efif(^t  upon 
an  English  debt  of  an  Irish  bankruptcy  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  the  imperial  Legislature  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  14),  it 
was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  previously  stated, 
that  the  Irish  certificate  barred  the  English  debt,(c)  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  conformity  under  the  present  Irish  Act  (20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  60)  has  the  same  effect.(d)  But  the  discharge  eflfected 
by  the  bankruptcy  must,  of  course,  be  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional, whether  the  countries  whose  laws  are  in  conflict  are 
independent  sovereign  States,  or  stand  in  the  same  position 
to  each  other  that  England  occupies  with  respect  to  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
a  discharge  in  Scotland  by  a  cessio  bonarum  under  the  general 
Scotch  law,  which  only  discharged  the  person  of  the  debtor, 
was  no  answer  to  an  action  brought  in  the  English  courts  for 
the  recovery  of  an  English  debt :  (e)  although,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  debt  would  have  undoubtedly  been  held  discharged 
if  the  discharge  had  been  given  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of*  the  imperial  Legislature,  as  was  the  case  in  Fhilpotts  v. 
Rced,{f)  where  a  discharge  in  Newfoundland  was  held  sufficient, 
though  the  debt  had  been  contracted  in  England,  and  the 
action  was  brought  in  an  English  court. 

The  condition,  that  the  debt  should  have  been  contracted 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  paramount  State,  will  not,  in  fact, 
be  material  so  far  as  the  Courts  of  that  State,  and  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tions subordinate  to  it,  are  eoncerned,  "  An  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy," said  Sir  J.  Colvile  in  the  Privy  Council,  "  followed  by 
a  certificate  of  discharge  in  this  country  under  the  bankruptcy 

{a)  4  B.  &  Aid.  654. 

\h)  Per  Bovill,  C.J.,  in  Ellis  v.  M Henry,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  109,  115. 

(r)  Fergvtsan  v.  Spencer,  i  M.  &  S.  987. 

{d)  Simpson  v.  Mirabila,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  257. 

{e)  Phillips  V.Allan,  8  B.  C.  477  ;  Ex  parte  Burton,  i  Atk.  255. 

{/)  1  B.  &  B.  294. 
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laws  passed  by  the  imperial  Legislature,  has  the  effect  of  barring  Pabt  hi. 
any  debt  which  the  bankrupt  may  have  contracted  in  any  part  t^' 
of  the  world ;  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  Cap.  viii. 
to  any  claims  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  or  elsewhere,  to  which  Contract— 
the  appellant  might  have  been  liable  at  the  date  of  the  ^^^^f^^'V^- 
adjudication."(a)  So  Pollock,  C.B.,  says  in  another  case :  "  A 
foreign  certificate  is  no  answer  to  a  demand  in  our  courts,  but 
an  English  certificate  is  surely  a  discharge  as  against  all  the 
world  in  the  English  courts.  The  goods  of  the  bankrupt  all 
over  the  world  are  vested  in  the  assignees,  and  it  would  be  a 
manifest  injustice  to  take  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  then  to  allow  a  foreign  creditor  to  come 
and  sue  him  here."(&)  And  when  the  discharge  is  merely 
under  the  local  law  of  a  colony  or  dependency  of  the  British 
Empire,  without  the  authorisation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  operate  upon  a  debt  made 
and  to  be  performed  in  England.(c)  "  Neither  was  this  debt 
contracted  in  Victoria,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  case  last 
cited,  "  nor  to  be  discharged  there,  nor  is  either  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  stated  to  be  domiciled  in  that  colony.  .  .  .  No  case 
has  been  cited  where  the  Act  imder  which  the  discharge  took 
place  T^as  not  an  Act  of  the  imperial  Legislature ;  and  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  no  such  case  exists.  The  assertion  that, 
because  the  colony  of  Victoria  has  power  to  make  laws,  all 
laws  which  it  may  make  have  power  to  bind  us  in  England, 
sufficiently  refutes  itself;  it  is  enough  to  state  the  proposition." 
Notwithstanding  the  allusion  in  the  passage  just  cited  to  the 
domicil  of  the  parties,  there  appears  to  be  no  authority  for 
saying  that  that  circumstance  will  in  any  case  give  universal 
operation  to  the  discharge  of  a  debt  which  the  rules  already 
explained  would  refuse  to  recognise. 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  s.  30,  Effect  of 
a  discharge  under  an  English  bankruptcy  shall  release  the  bankruptcy, 
bankrupt  from  all  debts  provable  under  the  bankruptcy  (with 
the  exception  of  Crown  or  Revenue  debts  and  liabilities 
incurred  by  fraud  or  breach  of  trust) ;  and  the  English  Courts 
are  therefore,  of  course,  directed  to  accept  a  plea  of  an  English 
bankruptcy,  as  an  answer  to  any  action  or  contract,  wherever 
made  or  wherever  to  be  performed,  if  the  plaintiff's  claim  was 
a  debt  provable  under  this  statute.  By  s.  37  all  debts  or 
liabilities  arising  out  of  contract  are  so  provable ;  so  that  the 

(a)  Gill  V.  Barrow,  37  L.  J.  P.  C.  37. 

(b)  Armani  v.  Oastrique,  13  M.  &  W.  447  ;  14  L.  J.  Ex.  36. 
{c)  Bradley  y.  Hodges,  i  B.  &  S.  375. 
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Cap.  Vlll. 

(\)7itracf — 
J)i*ehufge. 


Effect  of 
lex  fori  on 
discharpre. 


foreign  creditor  of  an  English  bankrupt  will  lose  his  right  of 
remedy  in  an  English  court  unless  he  come  in  to  prove  his 
claim.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  made  or  to 
be  performed  in  England,  it  is  clear  that  a  foreign  Court  could 
not  be  expected  to  recognise  the  English  discharge,(a)  upon 
the  principles  already  explained.  The  question,  how  far  a 
particular  contract  is  provable,  may  sometimes  arise  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  as  to  its 
validity ;  but  unless  that  law  declare  the  contract  to  be  void 
ah  initio  if  certain  conditions  are  not  complied  with  (in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  contract  at  all),  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  decision  can  legitimately  be  taken  away  from  the  lex 
fori.  In  a  modem  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery, 
the  bankrupt,  who  had  been  married  in  Batavia,  had  by  an 
ante-nuptial  contract  settled  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on 
his  wife  for  her  separate  use.  By  the  law  of  Batavia  no 
marriage  contract  excluding  a  community  of  goods  has  any 
effect  as  regards  third  parties  until  registered  in  the  courts  of 
that  country.  The  contract  in  question  had  never  been  so 
registered ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  held  that  the  wife  of  the 
bankrupt  was  entitled  to  prove  against  his  estate  for  the  sum 
settled.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was,  of  course,  that  the 
provision  of  the  foreign  law  as  to  registration  did  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  only  the  remedy  of  those  claiming 
under  it ;  and  that  all  questions  of  the  priority  of  creditors 
must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
bankruptcy  takes  place.  If  it  had  been  held  that  the  debt 
was  not  provable,  it  would  of  course  have  followed  that  the 
bankrupts  discharge  had  no  effect  upon  it;  and  his  after- 
acquired  property  would  still  have  been  subject  to  the  claim.(6) 
"  The  contention  is,"  said  Mellish,  L.J.,  "  that  the  effect  of  the 
Batavian  law  is  this,  that,  although  there  is  a  contract  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  there  is  none  as  respects  third 
parties.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  that  argu- 
ment. It  is  admitted  that,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  there 
is  a  debt  and  a  binding  contract.  Then  what  is  the  meaning 
of  saying  it  shall  not  be  binding  as  between  third  parties,  or  it 
shall  not  affect  third  parties  ?  Surely  it  only  means  that  in 
an  administration  of  the  assets  of  the  husband  in  bankruptcy 
this    claim    is    to    be    postponed    to    the    claim  of   all  other 


{a)  Smith  v.  Suchanati,  i  East,  6 ;  Bradley  v.  Ilodgm^  i  B.  &  S.  375  ;  Ellii  v. 
M' Henry ^  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  228 ;  Phillips  v.  Allan^  8  B.  &  C.  477 ;  Lewis  v.  Owen, 
4  B.  &  Aid.  654 ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  348. 

{h)  Ejt  parte  Melboum,  In  re  MelhaurUy  L.  B.  6  Ch.  64  ;  40  L.  J.  Bank.  25. 
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parties  ?  "(a)     The  latter  was,  no  doubt,  the  true  construction     part  hi. 

of  the  Batavian  law ;  and  the  provision,  which  thus  assumed        ' 

to  govern  the  remedy  alone,  was  rightly  disregarded  in  an    Cap.  viii. 
English  court.     Had  the  law  of  Batavia,  on  the  other  hand,    cmtract— 
provided  that  a  contract  entered  into  without  certain  prescribed    ^^^^^'ff^^ 
formalities,  should  be  void  altogether,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  bankruptcy  law  would  not  have  admitted  its 
proof. 

The  release  of  a  surety  by  alteration  of  the  contract  with  Discharge 
the  principal  debtor  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  dis-  obUguti'on. 
charge  of  a  contract  otherwise  than  by  performance,  or  by  the 
indirect  operation  of  rules  of  procedure.  By  analogy  with 
the  bankruptcy  decision  just  cited,  such  a  discharge  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  surety  entered  into  his  obligation 
should  be  accepted  in  all  countries  alike.  In  cases  where  the 
surety's  contract  is  to  pay  in  a  different  country  from  that 
where  he  enters  into  his  agreement  some  doubt  may  be  felt ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  discharge  by  the  action  of  the  principals 
is  neither  a  mode  of  performance  nor  a  substitute  for  it,  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  seems  the 
proper  one  to  govern.  The  point  is  barren  of  authority,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  lex  fori  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  and  this  inherent  liability  to  discharge  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  obl^ation  which  the 
lev  contractus  claims  to  decide.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
this  Ze;>;  contradics  is  selected  by  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
but  that  jnHind  facie  it  will  be  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  entered  into.(&) 

This  principle,  that  the  law  which  was  originally  intended 
to  govern  the  nature  of  the  obligation  must  decide  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  discharge,  is  applicable  in  strictness  only 
to  those  discharges  the  liability  to  which  was  not  necessarily 
foreseen  as  an  incident  of  the  contract,  and  which  are  not 
brought  about  by  the  will  and  choice  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. A  contract  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  discharged  by 
a  novation;  which  is  not  a  performance,  but  may  be  regarded 

{a)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  69. 

{h)  The  question  of  the  liability  of  a  surety,  and  its  transmission  to  his  heir,  is, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  only  subject  on  which  any  indication  is  found  in  Boman 
jurisprudence  of  private  international  law.  "  The  heir  of  a  fide-promUsory^  said 
Gaius,  "is  not  bound  by  the  contract  of  suretyship;  unless  the  question  of  a 
foreign  Jide-promitsor  is  under  consideration,  and  the  law  of  his  State  differs  from 
ours  on  this  point "  (Gains,  III.  120  ;  see  ibid.  III.  96).  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Gains  contemplated  the  case  of  a  contract  made  abroad,  in  the  State  to  which 
all  the  parties  belonged  ;  and  meant  merely  that  in  the  event  of  the  contract  of 
suretyship  coming  before  the  prretor  jyeregrinus^  he  would  not  adopt  the  Roman 
law  simply  as  the  lerfori. 
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Part  III.  as  an  agreed  substitute  for  performance.  There  can  be  no 
_^'  doubt  that  a  novation  discharging  the  original  obligation, 
Cap.  VIII.  and  putting  a  new  one  in  its  place,  if  made  according  to 
Contract'-  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  place  where  performance  was  intended  to  take 
DUcharge.  place,  would  be  regarded  as  valid  even  in  the  courts  of  the 
Discharge  by  origii^al  place  of  Celebration.  Nor  can  any  good  reason  be 
novation.  assigned  why  equal  effect  should  not  be  given  to  a  release, 
extinguishment,  or  novation  made  in  any  other  country  in 
accordance  with  the  lex  loci;  except  the  argument  which 
claims  respect  for  the  inherent  liability  to  discharge  or  the 
inherent  permanence  of  the  original  obligation.  The  inherent 
nature  of  the  obligation  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  strong  enough 
to  prevail  against  all  incidents  of  law  or  fact  except  the 
will,  expressed  in  action,  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  they 
are  unquestionably  competent  to  put  an  end  to  it  whenever 
they  please,  and  may  reasonably  suppose  that  an  act  or  con- 
tract according  to  the  forms  of  the  place  where  they  happen  to 
be  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  so.  Accordingly,  it  is 
said  by  Lord  Brougham  in  Warrender  v,  WarrenderJ(a)  combat- 
ing the  contention  that  a  Scotch  divorce  was  incompetent  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  in  England  of  a  domiciled  Scotchman ; 
'*  In  what  other  contract  of  a  nature  merely  personal — ^in  what 
other  transaction  between  men — ^is  such  a  rule  ever  applied  ? 
such  an  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  distinction  made  ?  such  an 
exception  raised  to  the  universal  position,  that  things  are  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  same  process  whereby  they  are  bound 
together ;  or,  rather,  that  the  tie  is  to  be  loosened  by  reversing 
the  operation  which  knit  it,  but  reversing  the  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rules  ?  What  gave  force  to  the  ligament  ?  If 
a  contract  for  sale  of  a  chattel  is  made,  or  an  obligation  of  debt 
is  incurred,  or  a  chattel  is  pledged  in  one  country,  the  sale  may 
be  annulled,  the  debt  released,  and  the  pledge  redeemed  by  the 
law  and  by  the  forms  of  another  country  in  which  the  parties 
happen  to  reside,  and  in  whose  courts  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions come  in  question ;  unless  there  was  an  express  stipulation 
in  the  contract  itself  against  such  avoidance,  release,  or  redemp- 
tion." The  word  "  reside "  is  used  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
but  should  not  be  taken  as  implying  any  necessity  that  the 
parties  should  be  domiciled  in  the  country  where  the  avoidance, 
release,  or  redemption  takes  place.  In  the  case  before  Lord 
Brougham,  the  question  was  as  to  the  liability  to  dissolution  of 
a   marriage  contract,  which  differs  essentially,  as   has   been 

{a)  9  Bligh,  89,  at  p.  124. 
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already  pointed    out,(a)  from    the    commercial    contracts  of    Part  iir. 
every-day  life.     Such  instances  as  the  release  of  a  debt,  the       ^^' 
redemption  of  a  pledge,  or  the  annulling  of  a  sale  are  them-    Cap.  viii. 
selves  in  the  nature  of  contractual  acts ;  and  as  to  these  the 
law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
their   capacity  to  act   or  the    necessary  forms  and  mode  of 
acting. 

ESSENTIALS    OF   THE    COXTRACT. 

Generally,  the  essentials  of  a  contract  are  governed  by  that  p-  39o- 
law  which  the  parties  intended  by  their  agreement  to  adopt. 

This  law,  primd  facie,  is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract was  made  {lex  loci  celebrcUioyiis) ;  but  may  be  any  other 
which  the  parties  have  sufliciently  indicated  their  intention  of 
adopting. 

(i)  The  constrvx^tion  and  interpretation  of  contracts  ia  primd  vY- 593  Aoi* 
facie  a  matter  for  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  but  the  object  and 
subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  and 
the  place  of  intended  performance,  may  each  and  all  indicate 
that  the  parties  intended  to  refer  the  interpretation  of  their 
language  to  a  different  law.(6) 

(2)   The  nature  aiid  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  also  pHwdw-  401  45»- 
fa/iie  governed  by  the  lex  loci  ceUbrationis,  as  the  law  which  tho 
parties  are  presumed  to  have  intended  to  apply  to  the  unfore- 
seen incidents  of  the  vinculum  or  legal  tie. 

But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  bottomry  bonds  the  pp.  405  419- 
parties  are  presumed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to  the 
law  of  the  ship's  flag,  that  flag  being  a  notice  to  all  the  world 
of  the  extent  of  the  master's  authority  to  bind  his  owners. 
The  validity,  however,  of  a  sale  by  the  master  of  the  ship  or  pp.  422-425- 
cargo,  in  a  foreign  port,  depends  upon  the  lex  loci  a^ua,  which 
governs  the  transfer,  without  reference  to  the  law  of  the  flag. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  an  agent's  authority  depend  primd  p.  475- 
fojde  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found  acting  as 
aorent. 

And  where  it  is   expressly  or   impliedly  agreed  that  any 
future  incidents  of  the  contract  shall  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  they  arise,  that  law  will,  of  course,  so  far  p.  426. 
prevail. 

Thus  all  incidents  of  performance  will  be  governed  by  the  pp  43'»  451- 
law  of  the  place  of  performance. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  36a 

{h)  As  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  bills  of  exchange,  see  the  Billa 
of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  k  46  Vict  c.  61),  8.  73  (2). 

2a 
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Part  III.  The  form  of  the  drawing,  acceptance,  and  indorsement  of 

^^^  bills  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 

Cap.  VIII.  the  bill  is  drawn,  accepted  or  indorsed, 

pp  433-446.  But  a  bill  issued  abroad  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  that 

Bills  of  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of 

Exchange         iocnp 
Act,  1882  ^^^^^®- 

(45  &  46  Vict.      And  a  bill  issued  abroad,  which  conforms  to  the  requisites 
c.  61),  8.  72.     ^f  English  law,  may  be  treated  as  valid  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  payment,  as  between  all  parties  who  negotiate,  hold, 
or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  holder  as  to  presentment  for  payment  or 
acceptance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  sufficiency  of  a  protest  or 
notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  act  is  done,  or  the  bill  is  dishonoured. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  determines  the  due  date, 
and  the  amount  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the 
place  of  payment, 
p-  41S.  The  nature  and  incidents  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  an 

agent  in  a  foreign  place,  and  the  extent  of  the  agent's  authority, 
would  also  seem  to  depend,  j>rimd  facie,  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  agent  contracts. 

But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  hypothecation  entered 
into  by  a  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  between  the  owners 
and  freighters  is  referred  to  the  law  of  the  ships  flag;  and 
qucere,  whether  this  principle  does  not  extend  to  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  master  on  behalf  of  the  owners  ? 
P- 451-  (3)  Ferformance  of  the  Contract, — Performance  or  non-per- 

formance of  a  contract,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
obligation,  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  intended  to  be  performed. 

Qucere,  whether  the  unforeseen  incidents  of  the  obligation, 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  performance,  are  governed  by  the 
lex  loci  celebrationis  or  solutionis  ?  Semble,  the  former,  at  any 
rate  if  any  external  facts,  such  as  the  domicil  of  the  parties, 
tend  to  indicate  an  intention  to  adopt  that  law. 
p-  455-  The  illegality,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance,  of  the 

performance  contracted  for  invalidates  the  contract  ab  initio. 

P*  457-  (4)  Discharge  of  the  Contract  otherwise  than  by  Ferformance, — 

The  discharge  of  a  contract,  when  not  the  natural  result  of  the 

agreement,  nor  the  indirect  consequence  of  the  rules  of  the  lo: 

fori  as  to  the  time  within  which  a  remedy  must  be  sought, 

may  be  effected  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 

made. 

p.  459-  A  discharge  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  a  paramount  Legis- 
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lature,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  bind  tribunals     part  hi. 
of  the  subordinate  jurisdictions,  wherever  the  contract  was  made. 


Acts. 


if  the  paramount  Legislature  intended  it  to  have  that  effect.  Cap.  viii. 

But  a  discharge,  to  claim  recognition  in  a  foreign  court,  must  p  ^^q 
be  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  obligation,  and  not  a  mere  refusal 
of  a  remedy. 

A  contract  may  also  be  discharged  by  a  novation  or  a  release,  p-  464. 
forming  a  new  agreement   between  the  parties,  and  executed 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lex  loci  a/jtics. 
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Part  III. 
Acts. 

Cap.  VIII. 


APPENDIX  {A)  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 

YORK- ANTWERP  RULES,  1890. 

Rule  I. — Jettison  op  Deck  Cargo. 

No  jettison  of  deck  cargo  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 
Every  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Rule  II. — Damage   by  Jettison   and   Sacrifice   for    the  Common 

Safety. 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  by  water  which 
goes  down  a  ship's  hatches  opened  or  other  opening  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good 
as  general  average. 

Rule  III. — Extinguishing  Fire  on  Shipboard. 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  water 
or  otherwise,  including  damage  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burning  ship^ 
in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average ;  except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  for  damage  to  such 
portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo,  or  to  such  separate  packages, 
of  cargo,  as  have  been  on  fi.re. 

• 

Rule  IV. — Cutting  away  Wreck. 

Loss  or  damage  caused  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remains  of 
spars,  or  of  other  things  which  have  previously  been  carried  away  by  sea- 
peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

Rule  V. — ^Voluntary  Stranding. 

When  a  ship  is  inteutioDally  run  on  6hore,  and  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  if  that  course  were  not  adopted  she  would  inevitably  sink, 
or  drive  on  shore  or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship^ 
cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them  by  such  intentional  running  on  shore 
nball  be  made  good  as  general  average.  But  in  all  other  cases  where  a 
ship  is  intentionally  run  on  shore  for  the  common  safety,  the  consequent 
loss  or  damage  shall  be  allowed  as  general  average. 
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Rule  VI. — Carrying  Press  op  Sail. — Damage  to  or  Loss  of         ^^^^^  *'^- 

^                                                                        Acts. 
Sails.  

Cap.  VIII. 


Damage  to  or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  of  them,  caused  . 
by  forcing  a  ship  off  the  ground  or  by  driving  her  higher  up  the  ground, 
for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average ;  but 
where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship,  cargo,  and 
freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good 
as  general  average. 

Rule  VIT. — Damage  to  Engines  in  Refloating  a  Ship. 

Damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  ship,  which  is  ashore 
and  in  a  position  of  peril,  in  endeavouring  to  refloat,  shall  be  allowed  in 
general  average,  when  shown  to  have  arisen  from  an  actual  intention  to 
float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety  at  the  risk  of  such  damage. 

Rule    VIII. — Expenses    Lightening    a    Ship    when    Ashore,    and 

Consequent  Damage. 

When  a  ship  is  ashore  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo,  bunker  coals, 
and  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  them,  are  discharged,  the  extra  cost  of 
lightening,  lighter  hire,  and  reshipping  (if  incurred),  and  the  loss  oi- 
damage  sustained  thei*eby,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

Rule  IX. — Cargo,  Ship's  Materials,  and  Stores  Burnt  for  Fuel. 

Cargo,  ship's  materials,  and  stores,  or  any  of  them,  necessarily  burnt 
for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at  a  time  of  peril,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average,  when  and  only  when  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  had  been 
provided  ;  but  the  estmiated  quantity  of  coal  that  would  have  been 
consumed,  calculated  at  the  price  current  at  the  ship's  last  port  of 
departure  at  the  date  of  her  leaving,  shall  be  charged  to  the  shipowner, 
and  credited  to  the  general  average. 

Rule  X, — Expenses  at  Port  of  Refuge,  <fec. 

(a) — When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place  of  refuge,  or  shall 
have  returned  to  her  port  or  place  of  loading,  in  consequence  of  accident, 
sacrifice  or  other  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  render  that 
necessary  for  the  common  safety,  the  expenses  of  entering  such  port 
or  place  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average ;  and  when  she  shall  have 
sailed  thence  with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  coiTesponding 
expenses  of  leaving  such  port  or  place,  consequent  upon  such  entry 
or  return,  shall  likewise  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

(6) — The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship,  whether  at  a  port  or 
place  of  loading,  call,  or  refuge,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average, 
when  the  discharge  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety  or  to  enable 
damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by  sacrifice  or  accident  during  the  voyage, 
to  be  repaired,  if  the  repairs  were  necessaiy  for  the  safe  prosecution  of 
the  voyage. 

(c) — Whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship  is  admissible 
as  general  average,  the  cost  of  reloading  and  storing  such  cargo  on 
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PAhT  III.    board  the  said  ship,  together  with  all  storage  charges  on  such  cargo. 

Acts.        shall  likewise  be  so  admitted.    But  when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does 

Cap.  VTTl.    ^^^  proceed  on  her  original  voyage,  no  storage  expenses  incurred  after 

the  date  of  the  ship's  condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the 

voyage  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

(d) — If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at  which  it 
is  practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  whole 
cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expenses,  either  she  is  towed  thence  to 
some  other  port  or  place  of  repair  or  to  her  destination,  or  the  cargo  or 
a  portion  of  it  is  transhipped  by  another  ship,  or  otherwise  forwarded, 
then  the  extra  cost  of  such  towage,  transhipment,  and  forwarding, 
or  any  of  them  (up  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  expense  saved)  shall  be 
payable  by  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure  in  proportion  to  the 
extraordinary  expenses. 

EuLE  XI. — Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Crew  in  Port  op 

Refuge,  &c. 

When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  been  detained  in  any  port  or  place^ 
under  the  circumstances,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  repairs,  mentioned 
in  Rule  X.,  the  wages  payable  to  the  Ma&ter,  Officers,  and  Crew, 
together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  same,  during  the  extra 
period  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place  until  the  ship  shall  or  should 
have  been  made  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average.  But  when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does  not  proceed 
on  her  original  voyage  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the  Master, 
Officers,  and  Crew,  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ship's  condemnation 
or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  shall  not  be  admitted  as  general 
average. 

Rule  XIT. — Damage  to  Cargo  in  Discharging,  &c. 

Damage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused  in  the  act  of 
discharging,  storing,  reloading,  and  stowing  shall  be  made  good  as 
general  average,  when  and  only  when  the  cost  of  those  measures 
respectively  is  admitted  as  general  average. 

Rule  XTII. — Deductions  from  Cost  of  Repairs. 

In  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  be  allowed  in 
general  average  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  deductions  in  respect  of 
**  new  or  old,"  viz. : 

In  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  ships,  from  date  of  original  register  to  the 

date  of  accident, — 

Up  to  I  year  old  (A). 

All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except  painting  or  coating  of  bottom, 
from  which  one-third  is  to  be  deducted. 

Between  i  and  3  years  {B). 
One-third  to  be  deducted  off  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  Woodwork  of 
Hull,  Masts  and  Spars,  Furniture,  Upholstery,  Crockery,  Metal  and 
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Glassware,  also  Sails,  Rigging,  Ropes,  Sheets,  and  Hawsers  (other  ihan     Paht  III. 

wire  and  chain),  Awnings,  Covers,  and  Painting. * 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  Wire  Rigging,  Wire  Ropes  and  Wire    cap.  Vlll. 
Hawsers,  Chain  Cables  and  Chains,  Donkey  Engines,  Steam  Winches 
and  connections,  Steam  Cranes  and  connections ;  other  repairs  in  full. 

Between  3  and  6  years  (Cf). 

Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  B,  except  that  one-sixth  be 
deducted  off  Ironwork  of  Masts  and  Spars,  and  Machinery  (inclusive 
of  boilers  and  their  mountings). 

Betioeen  6  and  10  yea7'8  {!)). 

Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  C,  except  that  one-third  be 
deducted  off  Ironwork  of  Masts  and  Spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of 
all  Machinery  (inclusive  of  boilers  and  their  mountings),  and  all 
Hawsers,  Ropes,  Sheets,  and  Rigging. 

Between  10  and  15  i/ea7*8  (E). 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and  renewals,  except  Ironwork 
of  Hull  and  Cementing  and  Chain  Cables,  from  which  one-sixth  to  be 
deducted.     Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

Ove7'  15  years  (F). 

One-third  to  be  deducted  offal]  repairs  and  renewals.  Anchors  to  be 
allowed  in  full.     One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  Chain  Cables. 

Generally  (G). 

The  deductions  (except  as  to  Provisions  and  Stores,  Machinery,  and 
(Boilers)  to  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  ship,  and  not  the  age  of  the 
particular  part  of  her  to  which  they  apply.  No  painting  bottom  to  be 
allowed  if  the  bottom  has  not  been  painted  within  six  months  previous 
to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduction  to  be  made  in  respect  of  old 
material  which  is  repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new,  and  Pro- 
visions and  Stores  which  have  not  been  in  use. 
In  the  case  of  wooden  or  composite  ships : 

When  a  ship  is  under  one  year  old  from  date  of  original  register,  at 

the  time  of  accident,  no  deduction  new  for  old  shall  be  made. 

After  that  period  a  deduction  of  one-third  s-hall  be  made,  with 

the  following  exceptions  : 

Anchors  shall  be  allowed  in  full.     Chain  cables  shall  be  subject  to  a 

deduction  of  one-sixth  only. 
No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  provisions  and  stores  which 

had  not  been  in  use. 
Metal  sheathing  shall  be  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full  the  cost  of  a 
weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal  sheathing  stripped 
off,  minus  the   proceeds  of   the  old  metal.      Nails,  felt  and 
labour  metalling  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one-third. 
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P^rr  III.     in  the  case  ci  Ships  generallj  : 

^^*^'  In  the  eue  of  all  ships,  the  expense  of  stnighteniiig  bent  ironwork, 

CAr,  VIU.  induding  labour   of  taking  out   ai^  replaeing  it,  shall  be 

allowed  in  fall. 

Graving  dod^  does,  incloding  expenses  of  removals,  cartages,  use  of 
sheaiSy' stages,  and  graving  dock  maf^wVlg  ghall  be  allowed  in 
full. 

Rule  XIV. — Temporart  Repairs. 

No  deductions  "  new  for  old  "  shall  be  made  from  the  cont  of  tem- 
porary repairs  of  damage  allowable  as  general  average. 

Rule  XV. — Loss  of  Freight. 

Loss  of  freight  aiiidDg  from  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  shall  be  made 
good  as  general  average,  either  when  caused  by  a  general  average  act, 
or  when  the  damage  to  a  lotss  of  cargo  is  so  made  good. 

Rule  XVL — Amouxt  to  be  made  good  for  Cargo  Lost  or 

Damaged  bt  Sacrifice. 

The  amount  to  be  made  good  as  general  average  for  damage  or  loss  of 
goods  sacrificed  shall  be  the  loss  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  sus- 
tained thereby,  based  on  the  market  values  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
tlie  vessel  or  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure. 

Rule  XVIL—Coxtuibutory  Values. 

The  contribution  to  a  general  average  shall  be  made  upon  the  actual 
'values  of  the  property  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  to  which 
shall  be  added  the  amount  made  good  as  general  average  for  property 
sacrificed;  deduction  being  made  from  the  shipowner's  freight  and 
passage-money  at  risk,  of  such  port  charges  and  crew's  wages  as  would 
not  have  been  incurred  had  the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the 
date  of  the  general  average  act  or  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
as  general  average;  deduction  being  also  made  from  the  value  of 
the  property  of  all  charge.s  incurred  in  respect  thereof  subsequently  t(.» 
the  general  average  act,  except  such  charges  as  are  allowed  in  general 
average. 

Passengers'  luggage  and  personal  effects,  not  shipped  under  bill  of 
lading,  shall  not  contribute  to  general  average. 

Rule  XVIII. — Adjustments. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  rules,  the  adjustment  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  that  would  have 
governed  the  adjustment  had  the  contract  of  affreightment  not  con- 
tained a  clause  to  pay  general  average  accoiding  to  these  Rules. 
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APPENDIX  (B)  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 

LONDON  CONFERENCE  RULES  OF  AFFREIGHTMENT, 

1893. 

1.  The  shipowner  shall  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  arising 
ivom  the  act  of  God,  perils  of  the  sea,  or  other  navigable  waters,  barratry 
of  the  master  or  crew,  enemies,  pirates,  civil  commotions,  robbers, 
thieves,  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes,  rulers  or  people,  riots,  strikes,  or 
stoppage  of  labour,  capture  or  seizure  or  arrest  under  civil  process  ;  nor 
from  fire  on  board,  in  hulk  or  craft  or  on  shore,  collisions,  strandings, 
•explosions,  breakdown  of  machinery  or  tackle,  or  other  accidents  at  sea, 
in  other  navigable  watei's,  or  in  port,  even  when  occasioned  by  negli- 
gence, default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the  pilot,  master,  crew,  or  other 
servants  of  the  shipowner ;  nor  from  heating,  decay,  putrefaction,  rufct» 
sweat,  change  of  character,  drainage,  leakage,  breakage,  or  any  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  goods,  or  the  insufficiency  of 
packages,  or  vermin ;  nor  for  land  damage ;  nor  for  the  obliteration, 
errors,  insufficiency,  or  absence  of  marks,  numbers,  address,  or  descrip- 
tion ;  nor  for  risk  of  hulk,  craft,  or  transhipment. 

2.  The  shipowner  shall  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
any  unfit  state  of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  goods,  or  any  unseaworthi- 
ness of  the  vessel  when  she  sails  on  the  voyage.  But  any  latent  defect 
in  hull,  machinery,  equipment,  or  fitting^a,  shall  not  be  considered 
unfitness  or  unseaworthiness,  provided  the  same  do  not  result  from 
want  of  due  diligence  of  the  shipowner,  or  of  the  ship's  husband  or 
manager. 

3.  The  shipowner  shall  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
want  of  reasonable  care  and  skill  in  the  loading,  stowage,  or  discharge 
of  the  goods.  Shipowners'  responsibility  to  cease  on  delivery  from  the 
ship's  tackle. 

4.  The  ship  to  be  at  liberty  to  call  at  any  port  in  order,  to  sail 
without  pilots,  and  to  tow  and  assist  vessels  in  distress,  and  to  deviate 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or  property. 

5.  General  average  payable  according  to  York- Antwerp  rules. 

Adopted  by  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  at  their  London  Conference,  1893. 


Part  1 1 1. 
Acts. 


Cap.  VI  H. 
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Acts. 

Cap.  VIII. 


APPENDIX  {€)  TO  CHAPTER  VI I L 


Actual  total 
I068. 


( Constructive 
total  loss. 


Ship. 


GLASGOW  MARINE  INSURANCE  RULES,  1901. 

(Adopted  at  the  Glasgow  Conference  of  the  International  Law 

Association,  1901.) 

I. — Total  Loss. 

1.  An  insurance  against  total  Iofs  includes  a  constructive  as  well  as 
an  actual  total  loss  unless  a  dififerent  intention  is  shown  in  the  policy. 

2.  Where  by  a  peril  insured  against  an  insured  subject  is  destroyed, 
or  fo  damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  the  kind  insured,  there  is  an 
actual  total  loss. 

3.  Where  by  a  peril  insured  against  the  owner  of  an  insured  subject 
has  been  wholly  deprived  of  it,  and  either  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  recovering  it,  or  it  can  only  be  recovered  on  paying  charges  upon 
it  exceeding  the  recovered  value,  for  which  the  assured  is  not  other- 
wise liable,  there  is  an  actual  total  loss,  although  the  subject  may  still 
exist. 

4.  Where  by  a  peril  insured  against  the  owner  of  an  insured  subject 
is  depiived  of  the  possession  or  of  the  control  and  use  of  it  indefinitely, 
there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  subject. 

5.  Where  by  a  peril  insured  against  a  ship  is  so  damaged  or  so 
placed  that  the  cost  of  recovering  and  repairing  her  would  exceed 
three-fourths  of  her  sound  value  before  the  disaster,  there  is  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  of  the  ship. 

(a)  The  c")st  of  recovery  and  repair  is  to  be  estimated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  at  the  time  to  which  the  estimate 
relates; (a)  including  the  cost  of  prudent  temporary  repairs 
and  removal  to  a  port  of  repair,  and  also  any  necessary 
expenses  of  obtaining  money,  but  not  including  wages  or  pro- 
visions for  the  ship's  crew  at  the  port  of  repair. 

(6)  In  making  the  comparison  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
cost  of  repairs  in  respect  of  new  for  old,  or  in  respect  of 
general  average  contributions  which  have  become  payable  by 
other  interests  towards  the  cost  of  repairs  ;  but  deduction  is 
to  be  made  of  contributions  which  would  be  payable  by  other 
interests  to  expenses  or  sacrifices  to  be  incurred  or  made  after 
the  time  to  which  the  estimate  relates. (a) 

(c)  Where  the  ship  has  been  valued  in  the  policy  that  value  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  her  sound  value  unless  otherwise  expressly 
agreed  in  the  policy. 

(tf)  See  Rule  7.  * 
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6.  In   the   followicg  cases  there    is    a    constructive  total  loss  of  Part  111. 
Ciirgo :  ^^^* 

(i)  Where  owing  to  perils  insured  against  goods  are  left  at  a  port  cap.  VII 1. 


hhort  of  their  destination  because  they  cannot  be  carried  forward  ;  or  - 
because  if  carried  forward  they  would  not  arrive  at  the  destination 
merchantable  as  things  of  the  kind  insured. 

(2)  Where  by  perils  insured  against  the  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their  insurable  value. 

(3)  Where  by  perils  insured  against  the  carrying  ship  is  an  actual  or 
constructive  total  loss,  and  the  goods  are  not  forwarded  under  the 
original  contract  of  carriage,  and  they  can  only  be  brought  to  their 
destination  by  incurring  expenses  which  would  exceed  three-fourths  of 
their  gross  value  on  arrival  less  the  expenses  of  selling. 

The  estimate  of  expenses  is  to  include  all  expenses  of  recovering  and 
preserving  the  goods  and  all  forwarding  freight  which  would  be 
incurred  after  the  time  to  which  the  estimate  relates,(a)  but  not  any 
salvage  or  other  expenses,  or  general  average  contributions,  incurred  in 
respect  of  the  goods  before  that  time. 

7.  Where  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given  to  the  inEurer,  as  Time  for 
hereinafter  required,  the  estimate  of  whether  the  insured  subject  was  eonstructfve 
a  constructive  total    loss    is    to    be    made  as  at  the  date  of  giving  total  loss, 
that  notice.    Where  notice  of  abandonment  has  become  unnecessary  the 
estimate  is  to  be  made  as  at  the  date  of  the  sale  or  other  event  which 

made  it  unnecessary. 

Notice  of  Abandonment. 

8.  The  assured  cannot  abandon  and  claim  as  for  a  total  loss,  unless 
the  insured  subject  has  become  an  actual  or  constructive  total  loss. 

9.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  of  an  insured  subject,  the 
assured  is  entitled  to  claim  payment  of  the  full  amount  insured  if  he 
has  duly  given  notice  that  he  abandons  to  the  ic surer  the  intere&t 
in  the  subject  insured  by  him.  Failing  such  notice,  the  assured  can  only 
claim  as  for  a  partial  loss,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Rule  10. 

(a)  The  notice   must  be  given   to  the  insurer  with  reasonable 

diligence  after  receipt  by  the  assured  of  information  of  the 
loss ;  allowing  time  for  inquiry  where  the  information  is 
doubtful. 

(b)  The   notice  may   be  given  in  any  manner,  but  must  indicate 

the  intention  of  the  assured  to  abandon  the  insured  interest 
in  the  subject  insured  unconditionally. 

10.  Where  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  insured  subject  has  been  Where  notice 
justifiably  sold  before  he  has  had  full  oppoitunity  of  abandoning  it  to  "^'^  "eces- 
the  insurer,  and  generally  where  no  benefit  could  arise  to  the  insurer 

if    notice   of   abandonment   were   given   to  him,  such    notice   is  not 

necessary,  and  the  assured  may  claim  payment  in  full  without  it. 

Also  notice  of  abandonment  is  not  necessary  from  an  insurer  to  a 

re- insurer. 

(a)  See  Rule  7. 
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I'ABT  III. 
ACT8. 

Cap.  VIII. 


Freight 
earned  after 
abandon- 
ment. 


11.  Neither  the  right  to  abandon  and  claim  payment  in  full  nor  the 
right  to  refuse  to  accept  abandonment  is  prejudiced  by  efforts  made 
by  the  assured  or  insurer  to  save  or  diminish  the  loss  of  the  tiling 
insured. 

Effixtt  of  Abandonment. 

12.  Where  abandonment  of  the  subject  insured  has  been  accepted,  or 
\^here  there  is  an  actual  or  conbtructive  total  loss,  the  insurer 
becomes  entitled  on  payment  of  the  full  amount  insured  to  his  rate- 
able proportion  of  all  that  remains  of  the  assured's  interest  in  the 
subject  insured,  as  from  the  time  of  the  casualty  which  caused  the  loss ; 
and  also  to  be  subrogated  in  like  proportion  to  all  the  rights  and 
i^medies  of  the  assured  in  respect  of  that  interest  or  the  loss  thereof. 

13.  Where  freight  is  earned  by  the  ship  by  continuing  a  voyage 
after  becoming  titinsferred  to  the  insurer  of  ship  as  aforesaid,  the 
freight  so  earned  is  to  be  apportioned  between  the  assured  and  the 
insurer  of  ship,  in  proportion  to  the  distances  run  by  the  ship  in  earning 
that  freight  before  and  after  the  casualty. 

If  pait  of  the  freight  for  the  voyage  has  been  received  in  advance, 
only  so  much  of  the  freight  earned  by  continuing  the  voyage  will  belong 
to  the  assured,  as,  having  regard  to  the  freight  received  in  advance,  will 
give  him  his  fro  rata  share  of  the  whole. 

Effect  upon  Freiqut  Insurances. 

14.  For  the  purposes  of  an  insurance  of  freight,  any  freight 
apportioned  tx)  an  insurer  of  ship  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
Rule  13  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  lost. 

15.  Where  freight  for  a  voyage  is  insured  generally,  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  freight  if  by  perils  insured  against  the  cargo  has  become  an 
actual  or  constructive  total  loss,  and  no  goods  bearing  freight  can 
be  profitably  substituted  and  carried  to  the  destination. 

Where  specific  or  chartered  freight  is  insured,  there  is  a  total  loss  if, 
having  regard  to  the  freight  contract,  no  part  of  that  freight  can 
be  earned. 

In  either  case,  there  is  a  total  loss  of  freight  if  the  ship  has  by  perils 
insured  against  become  an  actual  or  constructive  total  loss,  and  no  part 
of  the  cargo  can  be  forwarded  to  the  destination  except  at  an  expense 
to  the  shipowner  which  would  exceed  the  freight  there  payable.  The 
expense  to  be  estimated  for  this  purpose  shall  include  all  expenses 
of  forwarding  the  goods  which  would  have  to  be  incurred  by  the 
shipowner  as  from  the  time  when  the  voyage  of  his  ship  was  given  up. 

But  if  in  any  case  pro  rata  freight  has  become  payable  the  loss 
of  freight  is  not  total. 

II. — Partial  Loss  of  Ships:  Deductions. 

16.  The  deductions  from  the  cost  of  repairs  in  i-espect  of  new  for  old, 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  partial  loss  of  ship,  shall  be  those 
allowed  by  Rule  XIII.  of  the  York- Antwerp  Rules  of  General  Average. 
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III. — Effect  of  Unseawobthiness,  Ac.  .^^^ 

'  ACTS. 

17.  An  insurer  is  not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  brought  about  by  the    p^p~VllT 
wilful  act  of  the  assured  himself,  even  though  the  proximate  cause  may 


sea  worthi- 
ness. 


have  been  a  peril  insured  against.  Wilful  act.-. 

18.  An  insurer  is  not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  caused  proximately  Inherent 
by  any  inherent  vice,  weakness  or  nature,  or  unsoundness  in  condition,  ^c^* 
of  the  subject  insured,  or  of  the  thing  on  which  the  safety  of  the  subject 
insured  depends. 

19.  Upon  any  insurance  for  a  voyage  of  a  ship  or  of  any  interest  Warraut.x  of 
dependent  upon  the  ship,  the  assured  warrants  as  follows : 

(i)  That  where  the  insurance  first  attaches  in  port  all  reasonable 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  ship  then  in  a  fit  condition  to 
lie  there. 
(2)  That  all  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  ship  fit  and 
properly  manned,  equipped,  and  documented  for  her  voyage. 
Provided  that  where  the^  voyage  includes  more  than  one  stage, 
it  will  suffice  that  reasonable  care  be  taken  to  make  the  ship 
fit  and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  documented  at  the 
beginning  of  each  stage  for  that  stage. 
In  case  of  any  breach  of  this  warranty  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for 
any  loss  or  damage  consequent  thereon,  although  proximately  caused  by 
a  peril  insured  against.     But  the  insurance  is  not  conditional  on  per- 
formance of  the  warranty,  and  is  not  affected  by  a  breach  thereof, 
except  as  above  stated  ;  and  except  as  above  provided,  there  is  not  any 
warranty  of  the  fitness  of  the  ship  by  the  assured. 

In  a  pohcy  on  cargo  there  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the  seaworth- 
uess  of  the  ship. 

IV. — Double  Insurances. 

20.  Where  an  interest  is  insured  against  the  same  risk  for  the  same 
assured  by  two  or  more  insurances  for  amounts  which  together  exceed 
the  agreed  or  insurable  value  of  that  interest,  there  is  a  double  insur- 
ance. The  assured  may  in  such  a  case  recover  in  respect  of  a  losi 
under  any  of  the  policies  covering  it,  in  any  order,  unless  he  has  already 
received  indemnity  for  the  loss  as  estimated  upon  the  valuation  in  that 
policy, 

21.  Where  in  a  case  of  double  insurance  one  or  more  of  the  insurers  Contribution. 
have  duly  paid  a  loss,  they  are  entitled  to  contributions  thereto  from 

the  insurers  on  the  other  policies  which  cover  the  loss,  so  that  the 
amount  paid  shall  be  distributed  over  the  whole,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Where  the  policies  are  unvalued  or  agree  in  their  valuations, 
the   contribution   is    to    be    in  proportion   to  the  amounts 
insured; 
(6)  Where  the  valuations  in  the  policies  differ,  then : 

(i)  In  case  of  partial  loss,  the  contribution  is  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  liabilities  under  the  several  policies  in  respect 
of  that  loss ; 
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Takt  III.  (2)  In  case  of  total  loss,  so  much  of  the  amount  paid  under 

^^f^'  any  policy  as  is  ascribable  to  the  part  of  the  valuation 

Cap.  VI II.  therein  which  is  covered  by  other  policies,  is  to  be  contri- 

buted  to  by  those  policies  in  proportion  to  their  liabilities 

in  respect  thereof. 
Premium.  22.  The  assured  cannot  claim  any  return  of  premium  in  cases  of 

double  insurance  where  the  risk  has  attached. 

The  French  version  of  the  Glasgow  Bules  (translated  by  Dr.  Govare) 
is  as  follows  : 

REGLES  DE  U ASSURANCE  MARITIME. 

I.  Perte  Totale. 

1.  L assurance  sur  perte  totale  comprend  k  la  fois  la  perte  totale 
absolue  et  la  peite  totale  relative;  k  moins  que  la  police  n'indique  que  ]a 
commune  intention  des  parties  a  6t^  de  donner  une  autre  signification 
a  ces  termes. 

2.  II  y  a  perte  totale  absolue  toutes  les  fols  que  par  I'efifet  d'un  risque 
convert  par  Tassurance,  la  chose  assur6e  est  d^truite  ou  avariee  au  point 
de  perdre  sa  nature  propre. 

3.  Quand  le  propri^taire  de  la  chose  assuree,  par  Teffet  d'un  risque 
convert  par  Tassurance,  en  a  6t6  entidrement  d^poss^d^,  soit  qu'il  n'y 
ait  aucun  espoir  vraisemblable  qu'il  rentre  en  possession,  soit  qu'il  ne 
puLsse  rentrer  en  possession  qu'en  payant  des  sommes  qui  d^passeraient 
la  valeur  reoouvr^e  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  tenu  de  payer  pour  une  autre 
cause,  il  y  a  perte  totale  absolue  alors  m^me  que  la  chose  existerait 
encore. 

4.  II  y  a  perte  totale  relative  toutes  les  fois  que  par  I'effet  d'un 
risque  cDuvert  par  I'assurance,  le  propri^taire  est,  pendant  un  temps 
indMni,  d^poss^d^  de  sa  chose  ou  priv6  de  son  administration  et  de  son 
usage. 

5.  II  y  a  perte  totale  relative  d'un  navire  toutes  les  fois  que,  par 
Teffet  d'un  risque  couvert  par  I'assurance,  il  est  avari^  ou  mis  dans  une 
situation  telle  que  la  somme  n^ceasaire  k  le  remettre  en  la  possession  de 
larmateur  et  k  le  reparer,exc6derait  les  trois  quarts  de  sa  valeur  k  Fetat 
sain  avant  le  ^inistre. 

(a)  Les  frais  k  faire  pour  rentrer  en  possession  du  navire  et  le 
r^parer  doivent  ^tre  6 values  en  tenant  compte  des  circon- 
stances  k  T^poque  k  laquelle  se  r^fdre  cette  Evaluation,  (a)  On 
y  comprendra  les  frais  des  reparations  provisoires  qu'il  est 
prudent  de  faire  et  la  conduite  k  un  port  pour  y  effectuer  les 
reparations ;  aussi  toutes  les  d^penses  n^cessaires  pour  se  pro- 
curer des  fonds ;  mais  pas  les  gages  et  vivres  de  I'^quipage 
au  port  de'rel^.he. 

(&)  Dans  I'etablissement  de  cette  comparaison  entre  la  valeur  et  les 

(a)  Voir  la  R^gle  7. 
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frais,  il  ne  sera  fait  aucune  deduction  dii  montant  des  r^para-     part  IK. 
tions,  soit  pour  difference  da  vieux  au  neuf ,  soit  pour  les  con-       Act^. 
tributions  d'avaries  communes  qui  ont  ete  k  la  charge  d'autres    (\vp.  YIII. 

int6ress6s  relativement  au   coiit   des  reparations ;    mais  on 

d^duira  les  contributions    payables   par  d'autres  interess^s 
relativement  aux  frais  ou  sacrifices  qui  ont  ^te  faits  ou  en- 
courus  post^rieurement  k  Fdpoque  k  laquelle  se  r^fere  revalua- 
tion, (a) 
(c)  Si  le  navire  a  6t6  estim^  dans  la  police,  Testimation  sera  pre- 
6um6e    etre    sa    veritable    valeur,  k   moins  de  conventions 
expresses  contraires. 
6.  II  7  a  perte  totale  relative    de    la  marchandise   dans  les  cas 
Huivants  : 

(i)  Quand  les  marchaadises,  par  I'effet  d'un  risque  convert  par 
Tassurance,  sont  laiss6es  dans  un  port  en  de9i  de  leur  destination,  soit 
parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  dtre  trans^x)rt^3S  plus  loin,  soit  parceque, 
si  elles  c^ntinuaient  le  voyage,  elles  n*arriveraient  pas  k  destination  en 
^tat  d'etre  vendues  sous  la  qualification  en  laquelle  elles  ont  M 
assur6es ; 

(2)  Qaand  les  marchandises  par  Teffat  d'un  risque  convert  par 
Tassurance  sont  perdues  ou  avarices  jusqu'^  concurrence  dee  trois  quarts 
de  leur  valeur  assurable ; 

(3)  Q^and  par  I'effet  d'un  risque  convert  par  I'assurance,  le  navire  est 
devenu  une  perte  .totale  absolue  ou  relative,  que  les  marchandises  ne 
sont  pas  exp^dieei  en  execution  du  contrat  originaire  de  transport 
et  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  Stre  amen^es  k  destination  qu'au  prix  de 
d^penses  qui  exc^deraient  les  trois  quaiis  de  leur  valeur  brute  a 
I'arriv^e,  deduction  faite  des  frais  de  rente. 

L'6valuation  de  ces  depenses  comprendra  tous  les  frais  ayant  pour 
but  de  rentrer  en  possession  des  marchandises  et  leur  conservation 
et  le  fr^t  de  transport  qui  serait  k  d^bourser  post^rieurement  k 
Tepoque  k  laquelle  se  r6fdi*e  revaluation  ;{a)  mais  non  pas  les  frais  de 
sauvetage  ou  autres,  ni  les  contributions  d'avai'ie  grosse,  encourues 
avant  cette  epoque  par  rapport  k  ces  marchandises. 

7.  Quand  I'avis  de  delaissement  a  ^te  donn6  k  I'nssureur,  ainsi  qu'il 
est  exig6  ci-apr^s,  il  faut  que  revaluation,  destin^e  k  verifier  si  la 
chose  assur^e  est  devenue  une  perte  totale  relative,  se  r^f^re  k  la 
date  de  cet  avis.  Quand  I'avis  de  delaissement  est  devenu  inutile, 
cette  evaluation  se  r^ferera  au  jour  de  la  vente  ou  de  I'^venement  qui  I'a 
rendue  inutile. 

Avis  de  DiLAissEMENT. 

8.  L'assure  ne  pent  deiaisser  et  demander  le  r^glement  en  perte 
tatale  que  si  la  chose  assur^e  est  devenue  une  perte  totale  absolue  ou 
relative. 

9.  Quand  il  y  a  perte  totale  relative  d'une  chose  assur^e,  I'assure  a 

(a)  Voir  la  R^gle  7. 
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Part  III.    droit  an  paiement  de  toute  la  valeur  assur^  s'il  a  reguli^rement  donn^ 

Acts.        ^yj^  ^  Fassureur  qu'il  d^laibse  sa  part  d'int^ret  dans  la  chose  assuree.  A 

Cap.  VIII.    d^faut  de  cet  avis,  Fafisur^  n'a  droit  qu'au  r^glement  on  avarie  parti- 

culi^re,  sauf  dans  les  cas  mentionn^  dans  la  R^gle  lo. 

(a)  Uavis  doit  etre  donn^  k  Fassureur  avec  la  diligence  qu'on  peut 
raisonnablement  exiger,  api^  reception  par  Fassur^  de  la 
nouvelle  qui  Finforme  de  la  perte;  si  cette  information 
est  sujette  k  caution,  on  accordera  k  Fassur^  le  temps  de 
la  controJer. 
(6)  L'avis  peut  etre  donD^  de  quelque  fa^on  que  ce  soit,  mais  doit 
clairement  exprimer  Fintention  de  Fassur^  de  faire  delaisse- 
ment  sans  condition  ni  reserve. 

10.  Quand  la  part  d'int^ret  de  Fassur^  dans  la  chose  assur6e  a  ete 
legitimement  vendue  avant  que  Fa88ur6  n'ait  eu  Fenti^re  opportunity  de 
faire  d^laissement — et  en  g6n6ral  quand  Fassureur  n'aurait  pu  retirer 
un  profit  quelconque  de  Favis  de  d^laissement,  s'il  lui  avait  6te  donn6 — 
alors  cet  avis  n'est  plus  n^cessaire ;  et  memo  sans  Fa  voir  donn^,  Fassure 
a  droit  au  paiement  integral  de  la  valeur  assuree. 

L'avis  de  d^laissement  n'est  pas  non  plus  exige  dans  les  rapports 
d'assureur  k  r^assureur. 

11.  Les  efforts  tent^  par  Fassur^  ou  Fassureur  en  vue  d'eviter  ou  de 
diminuer  la  perte  de  la  chose  assuree,  ne  peuvent  en  rien  faire  ^chec  au 
droit  pour  Fassur^  de  d^laisser  et  de  reclamer  le  paiement  integral ; 
et  pour  Fassureur  de  repousser  le  d^laissement. 

Effet  du  D^laissement. 

12.  Bi  le  delaissement  de  la  chose  assuree  a  ^t^  accepte  ou  8*il 
y  a  perte  totale  absolue  ou  relative,  Fassureur,  en  ^change  du  paiement 
integral  de  la  valeur  assuree,  a  droit  k  la  portion  correspondante  de  tout 
ce  qui  subsiste  de  la  part  d'int^r^t  de  Fassur^  dans  la  chose  assuree,  k 
partir  de  la  date  du  sinistre  qui  a  caus^  la  perte ;  de  memo,  et  dans  la 
mdme  proportion,  il  sera  subrog^  k  tous  droits  et  actions  contre  les  tiers 
dont  Fa88ur6  6tait  investi  k  raison  de  sa  part  d'int^ret  ou  de  la  perte  de 

la  chose. 

13.  Si  le  navireapr^s  qu'il  a  ^t^  transf^r^  k  Fassureur  comme  il  vient 
d'etre  dit^  gagne  un  fidt  en  continuant  son  voyage,  ce  fr^t  ainsi  gagn6 
sera  r^parti  entre  Fassureur  et  Fassui*^  k  proportion  des  distances 
parcourues  par  le  navire  pour  gagner  le  fr^t,  avant  et.apr^s  le  sinistre. 

Si  une  partie  du  fr^t  a  ^t^  pay^  par  avanoe,  Fassur^  ne  recevra  dans 
la  repartition  du  frSt  gagn^  par  la  continuation  du  voyage  que  la  pai*t 
qui,  jointe  k  ce  qu'il  a  ie9U  dWance,  compUtera  la  part  proportionnelle 
lui  I'eveDant  dans  le  frdt  total. 

Effet  sur  les  Assubancbs  sub  Fafix. 

14.  En  ce  qui  conceme  une  assurance  sur  fr^t,  est  consid^r^e  comme 
perdue  toute  poition  du  fr^t  attribu6  k  Fassureur  sur  corps,  dans 
les  ciroonstances  ^nonc^es  dans  Fartide  13. 
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15.  Qaand  le  fr^t  d*uQ  voyage  est  assart,  il  y  a  en  general  perte     p^rt  III. 
totale  de  ce  fr^t,  si,  pjir  Teffet  d'un  risque  couvert  par  rassurance,       Acts. 
la  eargaisoQ  est  devenue  une  perte  totale  absolue  ou  relative  et  qu'on    c^^yiu. 

ne  peut  avec  profit  lui  substituer  eb  CDnduire  k  destination  d'autres 

marchandises  payant  un  frSt. 

Qa\nd  le  frSt  assur^  est  ^tabli  sur  poids  sp^cifique  ou  selon 
la  charte-parbie,  il  y  a  perte  totale  si  aucune  porbion  de  fr^t  d'apr^s  le 
contrat  de  transporb  ne  peut  etre  gagn^e. 

Dans  les  deux  cas,  il  y  a  perte  totale  du  fret,  si  par  Tefifet  d\in  risque 
convert  par  Tassurance,  il  y  a  perte  totale  absolue  ou  relative  du 
navire  et  qu'aucune  portion  du  chargement  ne  peut  etre  conduite  k 
destination,  si  ce  n'est  au  prix  de  d^penses  pour  Tarmateur  qui  exc^- 
deraient  le  fr^t  k  recevoir  k  destination.  Les  ddpenses  qu'il  s'agit 
d'evaluer  dans  ce  cas  comprendront  tons  les  frais  d'exp6dition  des  mar- 
chandises qui  incomberaient  k  Tarmateur  k  partir  du  moment  o^  le 
voyage  a  ^b6  rompu. 

Mais  chaque  fois  qu'il  y  a  lieu  k  paiement  d'un  frSt  proportionnel,  il 
n'y  a  pas  perte  totale  du  fr^t. 

II. — AVARIE   PaRTICULI^RE  AU   N  AVI  RE.      DiDUCTIOXS. 

16.  Pour  ^tablir  le  r^glement  d'avarie  parbiculi^re  au  navire,  les 
deductions  du  montant  des  reparations  pour  difif^rence  du  vieux  au  neuf , 
£eront  celles  pr^vues  par  la  R^gle  XIII.  des  Ragles  d'York  et  d'Anvers 
4sur  Favarie  grosse. 

III. — Effet  de  l'Innaviq ability,  &c. 

17.  L'assurenr  ne  r^pond  pas  des  pertes  ou  avaries  oocasionn^es  par 
un  acte  volontaire  de  Tassur^,  m^me  si  la  cause  immediate  est  un  risque 
•couvert  par  Tassurance. 

18.  L'assureur  ne  r^pond  pas  des  pertes  ou  avaries  dont  la  cause  im- 
mediate est  un  vice  propre,  la  faiblesse  de  nature  ou  le  mauvais  etat  de 
la  chose  assur^e  ou  de  la  chose  dont  depend  la  s^curite  de_la  chose 
assuree. 

19.  Dans  toute  assurance  d'un  voyage  d'un  navire  ou  de  tout  int^rSt 
relatif  k  un  navire,  Fassure  garantit  ce  qui  suit : 

(i)  Que  dans  le  cas  o^  Tassurance  commence  k  produire  son  effeb 
dans  un  porb,  toutes  les  precautions  convenables  ont  ete  prises 
pour  mettre  le  navire  en  bon  etat  d'y  sejoumer. 

(2)  Que  toutes  les  precautions  convenables  seront  prists  pour 
mettre  le  navire  en  bon  etat,  bien  arme  et  gree,  et  muni 
des  documents  pour  son  voyage.  Quand  le  voyage  comprend 
plus  d'une  escale,  il  suffira  toutefois  que  ces  precautions, 
relatives  au  bon  etat,  au  greement,  k  I'armement  et  aux 
documents,  soient  prises  au  commencement  de  chaque  escale 
pour  cette  escale. 
En  cas  d'infraction  k  ^cetbe  garantie,  I'assureur  ne  repondra  pas 
•des  pertes  ou  avaries  qui   en  sont  la  consequence,  meme  si  la  cause 

2  H 
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Part  III.     immediate  est  ud  risque  couvert  par  Tassurance.     Mais  Fassurance  n'est 

Acts.        p^^g  subordoDu^e  k  raocompiissement  de  oette  obligation  de  garantie ;  elle 

Cap.  Vlll.    n*est  pas  invalid^e  par  son  infraction  sauf  dans  les  conditions  ci-dessus 

sp^cifi6es. 

Sauf  ce  qui  est  dit  ci-dessus,  rassur6  ne  garanti  pas  le  bon  ^tat  du 
navire. 

Dans  les  assurances  sur  facult^s,  Tassur^  ne  garanti  pas  le  bon  ^tat  du 
navire. 

IV. — Assurances  Doubles. 

20.  II  7  a  double  assurance  quand  un  int^ret  est  assure  centre 
]e  meme  risque  par  le  meme  assur^  k  deux  ou  plusieurs  assureurs  pour 
des  valeurs  qui,  totalis^es,  exc^dent  sa  valeur  agr6^e  ou  assurable. 

En  pareil  cas  I'assur^  pent  se  faire  indemniser  d'une  avarie  par  Fune 
des  polices  qui  la  couvrent,  dans  n'importe  quel  ordre,  k  raoins  qu'il  n'ait 
d^jk  re^u  une  indemuit^  pour  cette  avarie,  calcul^e  sur  la  valeur  port^e 
dans  cette  police. 

21.  Dans  un  cas  de  double  assurance,  le  ou  les  assureurs  qui 
ont  dement  r^gl6  une  avarie,  sout  en  droit  d'exiger  des  assureuis- 
des  autres  polices  couvrant  cette  meme  avarie,  une  contribution  de 
mani^re  k  r^partir  sur  la  totality  la  somme  pay6e  comme  suit : 

{a)  Si  les  polices  ne  contiennent  pas  d 'evaluation  ou  portent  tontes> 
la  meme  Evaluation,  la  contribution  se  fera  proportionnelle- 
ment  aux  sommes  assur^es  ; 

(b)  Si  les  Evaluations  des  polices  diflErent,  alors : — 

(i)  En  cas  d'avarie  particuliEre,  la  contribution  se  fera  proportion- 
nellement  aux  sommes  couvertes  dans  les  difi'Erentes  polices, 
par  rapport  k  cette  avarie  ; 

(2)  En  cas  de  perte  totale,  celui  des  assureurs  qui  a  rEglE  Timport- 
ance  du  risque  est  en  droit  de  rEclamer  la  contribution  aux 
autres  assureurs,  mais  seulement  pour  la  portion  de  la  somme- 
par  lui  payEe,  qui  se  trouve  comprise  dans  revaluation  couverte 
par  les  autres  polices.  Ohaque  police  contribuera  en  proportion 
de  sa  responsabilitE  par  rapport  k  cette  somme. 
22.  L*a88urE  ne  pent  demander  aucun  remboursement  de  primes  en 
cas  de  double  assurance,  une  fois  que  le  risque  a  commencE  k  courir. 
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The  question  of  the  proper  law  applicable  to  an  action  based  jurisdiction. 
upon  a  tort  committed  abroad,  and  of  the  proper  forum  in 
which  that  law  should  be  applied,  has  not  arisen  so  frequently 
as  the  corresponding  doubt  with  respect  to  contracts,  but  has 
nevertheless  been  the  subject  of  late  years  of  careful  judicial 
consideration.  It  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  three 
heads  : — (i.)  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  torts,  (ii.)  the  measure 
of  the  wrong  done,  (iii.)  the  measure  of  the  remedy. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  Torts, — The  formal  distinction 
between  local  and  transitory  actions,  arising  from  the  old  rules 
as  to  vemie,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered  ;  {a)  and  it 
need  only  be  remarked  that  it  operated  upon  actions  based  on 
torb  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  upon  actions  based  on  contracts. 
Thus  an  action  for  a  trespass  or  other  tort  to  foreign  land  Tort«  to 
was  formerly  excluded  from  the  English  courts,  not  on  any  ^^^^^  ^^  ' 
principle  of  private  international  law,   but   ostensibly  on   the 
technical  ground  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  purposes 
of  procedure,  that  the  locality  of  the  alleged  grievance  should 
be  a  country  within  English  jurisdiction,  where  the  action  in 
question  could  be  tried  according  to  English  law.     This  was 
first  definitely  held  in   Skinner  v.  East  India  Company,  (b)  so 
long  ago  as  1665  ;  but  the   soundness  of  the  rule  was  subse- 
quently questioned  by  Lord  Mansfield,(c)  who  took  a  distinction 
between  actions  which  concerned  the  title  to  or  possession  of 
foreign  immovables,  and  actions  for  personal  damages  for  torts 
to  those  immovables.     The  full  effect  of  the  existing  rules  as 
to  venue  was  not  recognised  in  this  expression  of  opinion,  which 
was  distinctly  overruled  in  Boulson  v.  Matthetv8.{d)     The  last- 
mentioned  case  re-established  the  strict  rule  which  prohibited 
the  bringing  of  such   an  action  in  an  English  Court,  but  on 
the  technical  ground  of  the  rules  as  to  venue  only. 

The  abolition  by  the  Judicature  Act(e)  of  the  rules  as  to  Abolition  of 

rules  of 
(a)  Ante,  p.  343.  (5)  Cited  in  Ck)wp,  16.  renue. 

(c)  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowp.  180. 
Id)  4  T.  R.  503.  (e)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77 ;  Order  xxxvi.  r.  i. 
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Past  II f.    lo3al  r^nue  had  the  effect  of  re-opeoing  the  qaestion.     In  the 
^^^        first  case  decided  after  this  alteration  in  the  law(a)  the  litigants 

Cap.  IX.  hivd  bj  ajTC-^ment  waived  any  objection  to  the  jorisdiction  of 
Torts—  the  Court  that  might  otherwise  have  b^en  taken,  or  the  poin" 
JmrUdirtion.  vould  have  directly  arisen.  The  action  was  brought  by  an 
English  compjiny,  who  owned  a  pier  in  Spain,  against  an  English 
shipowner  for  damage  done  to  the  pier  by  the  vessel  coming 
into  collision  with  it.  The  pier  was,  of  course,  an  integral 
p:>rtion  of  Spanish  soil ;  and  after  laying  down  the  general  rule, 
that  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  England  for  a  wrongful 
act,  unless  it  is  wrongful  both  by  English  law  and  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  committed.  Hellish,  L. J.,  proceeded 
as  follows :  "  Whether  the  rule  as  to  wrongful  acts  to  immovable 
property  in  a  foreign  country  does  not  go  still  further,  and 
prevent  an  action  from  being  brought  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  in  this  case ;  because, 
having  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  and  the  agreement 
that  has  been  come  to,  no  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  could 
be  takeiL"  So  it  was  said  by  James,  L.J.,  in  the  same  case, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  ver}' 
grave  difficulties  might  have  arisen  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  to  entertain  any  action  or  proceedings  whatever  with 
respect  to  injuries  done  to  foreign  soiL  The  question  in  the 
most  direct  form  was,  however,  raised  in  the  case  of  British 
SotUh  Afrlcx  Company  v.  Compagnie  dc  Mozambique{h)  in  1893, 
when  it  was  definitely  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that 
no  action  was  maintainable  in  this  country  for  a  tort  to  foreign 
land,  and  that,  although  the  domicil  of  the  defendant  company 
was  English,  and  it  was  alleged  that  no  competent  tribunal 
existed  in  the  situs.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  Mofifyn  v.  Fahrigas  was  rejected.  The  then  existing  autho- 
rities are  so  fully  examined  in  the  judgments  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  here.  It  is  now  conclusively  settled 
that  the  English  courts  will  decline  to  entertain  an  action  for 
injury  to  foreign  immovables,  not  upon  any  technical  rule 
peculiar  to  this  country,  but  upon  the  ground  of  the  absence 
of  the  jurisdiction.  The  same  rule  seems  to  be  accepted  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States(r). 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to  try 

actions  based  on  torts  to  foreign  immovables,  formerly  regarded 

as  depending  upon  the  history  of  the  law  as  to  venue,  has  thus 

Perw)nai         been    now  placed  upon    broader    principles.     Personal    torts, 

tort«. 

(//)  77m»  M.  Moxham.  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107.  (V)  1895.     A  C.  502. 

(r)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  551-554.     Seean/f,  pp.  197-200. 
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which  were  transitory  and  not  local  in  their  nature,  were  of  Pabt  hi. 
course  not  aiFected  by  the  old  restriction.  There  was  at  one  ^^' 
time,  however,  another  cause  which  might  be  regarded  as  Cap.  ix. 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  certain  personal  tres-  Tarts— 
passes,  as  assault.  In  the  form  of  declaration  for  assault  J^nsdictim, 
which  was  in  use  before  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  The  King's 
the  assault  required  to  be  laid  and  proved  contrd  paeem  regis  \  peace, 
a  condition  which  of  course  could  not  be  strictly  complied 
with  if  it  had  taken  place  without  the  jurisdiction ;  and  Lord 
Mansfield  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  would  not  exclude 
the  competency  of  the  English  Courts  to  try  such  cases  at  all(a). 
So  far  as  this  doubt  was  a  technical  one,  based  on  the  neces- 
sities of  English  procedure,  it  has  of  course  been  removed  ;  nor 
does  it  in  fact  seem  to  have  had  any  foundation  in  international 
principles.  "The  right  of  all  persons,"  said  Selwyn,  L.J., 
"  whether  British  subjects  or  aliens,  to  sue  in  the  English  courts 
for  damages  in  respect  of  torts  committed  in  foreign  countries, 
has  long  since  been  established,  and  ....  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  aliens  should  not  sue  in  England  for  personal 
injuries  done  to  them  by  other  aliens  abroad,  when  such  injuries 
are  actionable  both  by  the  law  of  England  and  also  by  that 
of  the  country  where  they  are  committed  ;  and  the  impression 
which  had  prevailed  to  the  contrary  seems  to  be  erroneous."(^) 
Deferring  for  the  present  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  the 
wrong  done,  or  of  the  remedy  available,  the  question  of  juris- 
diction seems  to  be  put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  an  English  Court  has  a  right  to 
entertain  all  actions  for  personal  wrongs,  wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  committed  (c)  without  any  breach  either  of  the 
comity  of  nations  or  the  technical  requirements  of  EngUsh  law. 
The  act  complained  of,  however,  must  be  actionable  by 
English  law,  and  wrongful  (or  not  justifiable)  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  was  committed.(rf)  It  ne.ed  not,  according  to 
the  case  last  cited  (MaeJiado  v.  Fontes),  be  actionahle  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  committed ;  but  it  must  be  an  act 
which  would  not  be  authorised,  justified,  or  excused  there.  It 
is  true  that  Selwyn,  L.J.  (in  The  Halley),  uses  the  word  "  action- 
able "  with  regard  to  both  laws ;  but  this  point  was  not  material 
to  the  case  before  him,  and,  in  any  event,  the  decision  of  the 

(a)  Mottyn  v.  FahrigaSy  i  Sm.  L.  C.  600,  658 ;  8.  C.  Cowp.  161. 

(4)  Ihe  HaXley,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193,  202  ;  The  Amelia,  i  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  484. 

(e)  Except,  of  course,  torts  done,  authorised,  or  sanctioned  by  a  sovereign  Power  : 
Buron  v.  Denman^  2  ^x.  167  ;  atUe^  p.  165. 

(rf)  Carr  v.  Francis  Times  ^'  Co.  ( 1902),  A.  C.  176.  Philliys  v.  Eyre^  L.  B.  6  Q.  B. 
I,  28.    Machado  v.  Fonies^  1897,  2  Q.  B.  231  ;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  542. 
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Pabt  III.    Court  of  Appeal  in  Machado  v.  Fontes  puts  the  matter  beyond 

^^^'       doubt.     It  would  seem  logically  to  follow,  that  any  defence  to 

Cap.  IX.     an  action  for  tort,  if  good  in  the  country  where  the  tort  was 

Toru—     committed,  would  be  good  also  in  the  courts  of  any  other 

^^^'     country.     (See  post,  p.  488.) 

With  respect  to  the  high  seas,  it  would  appear  that,  originally 
and  independently  of  statute,  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  torts  on  the  high  seas.(a)  And 
for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  high  seas  and  other  waters  or  har- 
bours '*  where  great  ships  lie  and  hover,"(&)  though  the  last  clais 
of  cases  seems  confined  to  wrongs  (whether  viewed  as  crimes 
or  torts)  committed  on  board  British  ships,  regarded  as 
"  floating  islands  "  But  the  Admiralty  Court  (now  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division)  has  not  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain an  action  iri  rem  for  damages  for  loss.of  life  under  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93),  that  jm'isdiction  not 
being  transferred  to  the  Court  by  24  Vict.  c.  lo.(c) 
Service  out  It  has  been  already  shown,  when  dealing  with  contracts, 

diction—**     that  the  question  of  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  entirely 
when  allowed,  regulated  by  Order  xi.  r.  i,  of  the  Supreme  Court  Rules,  which 
is  intended  by  the  Legislature  as  a  complete  code    on    the 
subject.(^ 

In  actions  for  tort,  the  only  jurisdiction  to  order  service 
of  writ  or  notice  of  writ  abroad  is  in  cases  falling  within 
Order  xi.  (R.S.C.)  i  (a),  (c),  (f),  (g).(c)  These  sub-clauses  are  as 
follows : 

I .  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  summons,  or 
notice  (/)  of  a  writ  of  summons,  may  be  allowed  by  the  Court 
or  a  judge,  whenever — 

(a)  The  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land,  situate 
within  the  jurisdiction  (with  or  without  rents  or 
profits) ;  or 

(a)  Tlie  VaJant  (1842),  i  W.  Rob.  383  ;  TJie  Lagan  or  mmajr  (1838),  3  Hagg. 
Adin.  418  ;  The  Hercules  (1819'),  2  Dod.  353  ;  The  Ruckerts  (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  73  ; 
De  Lodo  V.  Boit^  2  Gallison,  398  (Am.).  In  the  last-cited  case  it  was  said  by 
Story,  J.,  that  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  had  jurisdiction  over  all  torts  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  in  harbours  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
quoting  the  Black  Book  {temp,  circa  £dward  III.). 

(ft)  Reff,  V.  Carr,  10  Q.  B.  D.  76 ;  Beg.  v.  Anaersan,  L.  R.  i  C.  C.  R.  161,  167; 
Beg,  V.  Allen,  i  Moo.  C.  C.  494 ;  Beg.  v.  Jemvt,  cited  in  Beg,  v.  Anderton^  p.  168. 

(6-)  The  Vera  Cruz  (2),  9  P.  D.  96  ;  10  App.  Cas,  59. 

Id)  Be  Eager,  22  Ch.  D.  87. 

(e)  Lenderit  v.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  50 ;  Field  v.  Bennett ^  i  T.  L.  R.  374 ;  56 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  89 ;  Croft  v.  King  (1893),  i  Q.  B.  419  ;  Williams  y.  Cartwright.  (1^5), 
I  Q.  B.  419.  It  is  insufficient  that  damages  have  been  sustained  within  the 
jurisdiction  (Sliearman  v.  Findlay,  32  W.  R.  122). 

(/)  By  Order  XI.  r.  6,  notice  of  the  writ  can  be  served  when  the  defendant  is 
neither  a  British  subject  nor  in  British  dominions. 
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(c)  Any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled  or 
ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  (see  anU, 

p.  33  0;  or 

(f)  Any  injunction  is  sought    as  to    anything   to  be  done 

within  the  jurisdiction,  or  any  nuisance  within  the 
jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  prevented  or  removed, 
whether  damages  are  or  are  not  also  sought  in 
respect  thereof;  or 

(g)  Where  any  person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a  necessary 

or  proper  party  to  an  action  properly  brought 
against  some  other  person  duly  served  within  the 
jurisdiction. 

Under  (f)  leave  for  service  abroad  has  been  granted  where 
an  injunction  was  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  pub- 
lishing a  libel  within  the  jurisdiction.(6i) 

Under  (g)  the  test  appears  to  be  whether  the  action  would 
reasonably  and  properly  have  been  brought  against  the  defen- 
dants jointly  at  the  time  the  writ  was  issued ;  and  not  whether 
there  is  in  fact  a  good  cause  of  action  against  both.(&) 

(ii.)  Measure  of  the  v>rong  done, — The  English  Court,  having 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  in  the  first  instance  any  claim  in 
respect  of  an  alleged  foreign  tort,  has  next  to  ascertain  whether 
the  act  complained  of  was  in  fact  unlawful  By  what  law  is  it 
to  be  guided  in  so  doing  ? — the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
act  was  committed,  or  that  of  England,  where  the  remedy  is 
sought  ?  The  answer  to  this  has  already  indirectly  been 
given.  The  action  complained  of  must  have  been  a  legal  Tort  must  be 
wrong  both  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  done,  and  by  ^,  ^uxftn^i 
the  law  of  England,  where  the  action  for  damages  is  brought,  and  wrongful 
"  As  a  general  rule,"  said  Willes,  J.,  deUvering  the  judgment  ^  ^^ 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Phillips  v.  JSyre,{c) 
''  in  order  to  found  a  suit  in  England  for  a  wrong  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  abroad,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 
First,  the  wrong  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would 
have  been  actionable  if  committed  in  England ;  therefore,  in 
The  Halley,{d)  the  Judicial  Committee  pronounced  against  a 
suit  in  the  Admiralty  founded  upon  a  liability  by  the  law  of 
Belgium  for  collision  caused  by  the  act  of  a  pilot  whom  the 
shipowner  was  compelled  by  that  law  to  employ,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  as  not  being  his  agent,  he  was  not  respon- 


(tf)  Tozier  v.  Hawkiwt^  15  Q.  B.  D.  680.     Cf,  Bree  v.  Marescaux^  7  Q.  B.  D.  434. 
(h)  Witted  V,  Galhraith  (1893),  I  Q.  B.  431  ;  8.  C.  on  appeal,  ihid.^  p.  577  ;  not- 
withstanding the  earlier  case  of  Yorkshire  Tannery  Co,  v.  Eglinton  (33  ^^  R.  162). 
(c)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  I,  28.  (<f)  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193. 
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Part  111.    sible  by  English  law.     Secondly,  the  act  must  not  have  been 

^^'      justifiable  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  done."     So  it 

Cap.  IX.    is  said  by  Mellish,  L.J.,  in  the  case  of  The  3/.  Moxham{a) :  "  The 

Toi-tg—     l^w   respecting  personal   injuries    and    respecting   wrongs    to 

Xature.     personal  property  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  settled  that  no 

action  can  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  this  country  on 

account  of  a  wrongful  act  either  to  a  person,  or  to  personal 

property,    committed    within    the   jurisdiction   of   a    foreign 

country,  unless  the  act  is  wrongful  by  the  law  of  the  country 

where  it  is  committed,  and  also  wrongful  by  the  law  of  this 

country."     The   principle  was   followed  to  its  full  extent  in 

Carr  v.  Francis  Times  &  Co.,{b)  when  it  was  held  by  the  House 

of  Lords  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  for  the  seizure  of 

British  goods  on  board  a  British  ship  within  the  territorial 

waters  of  Muscat,  under  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Sultan 

of  that  State,  and  expressly  declared  by  the  same  sovereign  to 

have  been  lawful. 

But  though  it  is  necessary  that  the  alleged  tort  should  be 
actionable  by  English  law,  and  wrongful  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  was  committed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  actionable  there.  In  other  words,  the  remedy  there  need 
not  be  civil,  in  order  to  give  a  civil  remedy  in  England.  It 
is  sufficient  that  it  should  be  not  justifiable  or  excusable 
there.(c) 

It  would  seem  logically  to  follow  that  any  defence  which 
would  be  valid  in  the  country  where  the  alleged  tort  was 
committed  ought  to  be  recognised  here.  This  would  appear 
to  be  so,  even  when  the  act  has  been  legalised  by  ex  post  facto 
legislation;  but  co??/rA,  where  the  lex  kci  only  required  that 
criminal  proceedings  should  be  taken  and  concluded  before  an 
action  for  damages  was  brought.(rf)  In  BlacCs  Case,{e)  Lord 
Nottingham  held  that  a  seizure  in  Iceland,  authorised  by  the 
Danish  Government  and  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place,  could 
not  be  questioned  by  civil  action  in  England,  although  the 
plaintiff,  an  EngUshman,  insisted  that  the  seizure  was  in 
violation  of  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Denmark — a 
matter  for  remonstrance  between  the  Governments,  not  for 
litigation  between  the  subjects.  In  Dohree  v,  Napier ,{/)  Admiral 
Napier  having,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 

(a)  L.  R.  I  P.  D.  107,  at  p.  11 1. 
lb)  Carr  v.  Francis  Tinted  Jf-  Co.  (1902),  A.  C.  176. 

(<?)  Machado  v.  Fontes  (1897),  2  Q.  B.  231 ;  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  542.     Cf,  per  Wightman, 
J..,  in  SctJtt  V.  Seymour  J  i  H.  &  C.  219. 

(d)  Scott  V.  Seym^ur^  31  L.J.  Ex.457  ;  32  L.  J.  Ex.  61  ;  I  H.  &  C.  219. 

(0  3  Swan.  603  ;  Blad  v.  Jiamjiela^  ihid,y  604.  (f)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  781. 
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captured  in  Portuguese  waters  an  English  ship  breaking 
blockade,  was  held  to  be  civilly  justified,  by  the  law  of 
Portugal  and  the  law  of  nations,  though  his  serving  a  foreign 
prince  was  contrary  to  English  law,  and  subjected  him  to 
penalties  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  So  it  was  held 
that  the  master  of  an  English  vessel,  indicted  for  an  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  who  had  contracted  with  the  Chilian 
Government  to  carry  certain  banished  prisoners  from  Chili  to 
Liverpool,  and  had  in  fact  done  so,  after  receiving  and 
imprisoning  the  prisoners  at  Chili,  could  justify  his  acts  under 
the  authority  of  the  Chilian  Government  in  respect  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  Chili,  but  not 
in  respect  of  the  continued  imprisonment  when  the  ship  had 
passed  out  of  Chilian  waters.(a)  This  was  a  case  of  criminal 
indictment,  but  the  reasons  of  the  decision  would,  of  course, 
have  been  equally  appUcable  to  a  civil  action  for  false 
imprisonment  or  trespass  to  the  person.  "  We  assume,"  said 
Erie,  C.J.,  "  that  the  Chilian  Government  could  justify  all  that 
iU  did  within  its  own  territory,  and  we  think  it  follows  that  the 
defendant  can  justify  all  that  he  did  there  as  agent  for  the 
Government  and  under  its  authority."  In  Phillips  v.  Eyre{h) 
the  last  decision  of  importance  on  the  subject,  the  defendant 
pleaded,  to  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  and  assault 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  that  since  the  grievances  complained 
of  a  retrospective  Act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  action ;  although  the  defendant  was  at 
the  time  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  had  assented  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  which  could  not  have  become  law  without 
his  sanction.  This  case  was  decided  upon  demurrer ;  but  in 
the  leading  case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fahi*iga8,{c)  where  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  Governor  of  Minorca  for  a  similar  trespass, 
the  justification  pleaded  by  the  defendant,  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  law  of  the  island  and  solely  in  his  official  capacity, 
was  negatived  by  the  jury,  and  the  question  of  the  extra- 
territorial operation  of  the  local  law  did  not  therefore  arise. 
It  was,  however,  accorded  an  implied  recognition  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  Hart  v.  Gumpach.{d)  In  that  case  an  action  was 
brought,  in  the  British  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan, 
for  false  and  fraudulent  representations  made  by  the  defendant, 

(fl)  R.  V.  Ledey^  29  L.  J.  M.  C.  97  ;  Bell,  C.  C.  220. 

\h)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  I  ;  S.  C.  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  225  ;  see  The  Ilalley,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193, 
referred  to  by  Willes,  J.,  in  his  judgment  cited  above. 
(c)  Cowp.  161  ;  I  Sm.  L.C.658.  (<0  L.  B.  4  P.  C.  439,  463. 
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Tart  III.  occupying  an  official  post  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of 
^^^'  China,  to  the  principal  of  the  Foreign  Board  at  Peking, 
Cap.  IX.  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  professor  in  the 
T^rts—  college  established  there,  which  led  to  his  dismissal  by  that 
Jteffiedy.  Board.  In  ordering  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection, 
it  was  said  that,  if  it  were  shown  that,  by  the  law  and  customs 
of  China,  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Grovernment  were 
absolutely  protected  in  making  reports  concerning  their  subor- 
dinates, and  that  it  was  against  the  policy  of  that  Empire  to 
allow  them  to  be  questioned  by  any  Court,  it  might  be  proper 
to  hold  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  public  policy  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  Court,  to  allow  a  British  subject,  who  had  voluntarily 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to  main- 
tain any  action  for  the  representations  in  question. 
Tort  within  When  the  act  complained  of  takes  place  in  a  locality  over 
jurisdiction*  which  no  municipal  law  extends,  so  as  to  be  competent  to 
decide  its  wrongful  or  innocent  nature,  it  would  seem  (a)  that 
the  lex  fori  must  necessarily  be  followed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  with  authority  to  speak.  Thus,  in  an  action  by  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  company  against  the  foreign  owners  of  a  ship, 
for  negligence  and  want  of  proper  care  in  navigating  their  ship, 
whereby  the  cable  of  the  plaintiffs,  stretching  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  was  damaged  by  the  defendants  anchor,  it  was  appar- 
ently assumed  that  the  law  of  England  was  the  proper  measure 
of  the  negligence  complained  of,  and  of  its  actionable  character, 
whether  the  injury  was  done  to  the  cable  within  or  without 
the  limit  of  three  miles  from  the  English  shore.(6)  It  could 
not,  of  course,  be  contended  that  the  English  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  try  an  action  for  personal  damages,  whatever  the 
locaUty  of  the  factimi,  on  the  principles  already  explained ;  and 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  la^v  could  be  invoked  to  measure  a 
tort  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  (in  this  case)  on  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  high  seas,  but  the  law  of  the  forum  in 
which  the  action  was  brought.  Torts  in  the  nature  of 
collisions  between  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  within  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  whatever 

(a)  Story  suggests  (§  423)  that,  with  respect  to  such  torts  as  these,  each  nation 
would  either  apply  its  own  law  {i,e.  the  lejrfon)^  or  would  apply  the  same  law  that 
the  nation  to  which  the  tort  feasor  belonged  would  apply  if  the  circumstances 
were  reversed,  following  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  See  The  Glrolamoy  3  Hagg.  Ad. 
169. 

(}))  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Dickjtonj  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  759.  As  to  the  three-mile 
zone,  see  Ji.  v.  A>yw,  L.  B.  2  Ex.  D.  63,  and  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1878.  In  the  case  cited  in  the  text  it  was  alleged  that  the  cable  was  lying  in 
the  high  seas  within  the  three-mile  zone  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  Crown. 
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the  nationality  of  the  parties,  though  it  may  be  that  the  Court     Part  in. 
has    a  discretion   whether   or  not    it    will  interfere    between       .^ 
litigants  who  are  both    the  domiciled  subjects  of  a  foreign     Cap.  ix. 
State  ;  (a)  and  by  modern  statutes,  the  same  Court  has  been      ToHs— 
given  jurisdiction  over  any  claim  for  damage  done  by  any     Remedy, 
vessel,  whether  to  another  vessel  or  to  person  or  property  in 
some  other  form. (6)     These  latter  torts  also  were  originally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  according  to 
Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  The  Sylph,{c)  in  which  case  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  just  referred  to  was   held  to  include   the  case  of 
damage  inflicted  by  a  steamer  on  the  River  Mersey  upon  a 
diver  during  his  employment  at  the  bottom.     The  same  juris- 
diction had  been  already  applied  to  a  cause  of  damage  against 
a  ship  for  injury  to  a  break water.(rf)     It  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  repeat  that  in  such  a  case,  if  the  breakwater  injured  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  soil  of  a  foreign  State,  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  will  arise  in  a  more  serious  form.(«) 

(iii.)  Measure  of  the  Remedy, — The  general  rule  will  be  Remedies 
stated  in  its  proper  place,(/)  that  all  questions  of  remedy  or  fj^^/on\  ^ 
procedure  belong  to  the  lex  fori  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  remedy 
available  in  case  of  tort  is,  of  course,  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  "  As  to  foreign  laws,"  says  Willes,  J.,  "  which 
affect  the  liability  of  parties  in  respect  of  bygone  transactions, 
the  law  is  clear  that  if  the  foreign  law  touches  only  the  remedy 
or  procedure  for  enforcing  the  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  statute  of  limitations,  such  law  is  no  bar  to  an  action 
in  this  country ;  but  if  the  foreign  law  extinguishes  the  right, 
it  is  a  bar  in  this  country  equally  as  if  the  extinguishment  had 
been  by  a  release  of  the  party,  or  an  Act  of  our  own  Legisla- 
ture."(^)  The  question,  in  fact,  is  always  whether  the  foreign 
law  goes  to  the  nature  of  the  right,  the  essence  of  the  obliga- 
tion, or  whether  it  only  affects  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
is  to  be  enforced,  or  the  obligation  dissolved.  If  the  latter  is 
its  true  construction,  it  has  no  operation  except  in  its  own 
tribunals ;  if  the  former,  its  decision  must  be  respected  by  all 
Courts  alike.  In  the  words  of  Willes,  J.,  which  have  been 
already  cited,  *'  the  civil  liability  arising  out  of  a  wrong  derives 
its  birth  from  the  law  of  the  place,  and  its  character  is  deter- 

ia)  Per  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  Tlic  Mali  Ito,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  356. 
(h)  24  Vict.  c.  10, 8.  7  ;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65. 

(c)  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  24.    The  law  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  exhaustively 
collected  by  Story  in  De  Lorio  v.  Jioit^  2  Gallison,  398. 

(d)  The  Ulda^  cited  in  note,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  29. 

(^)   The  M.  Moxham,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  107.     See  ante^  p.  484.    (/)  Infra,  Chap.  X. 
(«/)  In  Phillipn  v.  Eyre,  h,  R.  6  Q.  B.  29. 
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Part  III.  mined  by  that  law.     Therefore,  an  act   committed  abroad,  if 

^^'  valid    and    unquestionable   by    the  law  of   the  place,  cannot, 

Cap.  IX.  so  far  as  civil  liability  is    concerned,  be  drawn  in  question 

Torts—  elsewhere,  unless  by  force  of  some  distinct  exceptional  legis- 

Reniedy.  lation,  superadding  a  liability  other  than  and  beside  that  inci- 

Lex  fori  dent  to  the  act  itself."(«)     But  if  the  law  of  the  place  make 

cannot  create  ^be  act  in  question  an  actionable  wronsr,  it  is  actionable  in 

liability.  T-»      T  1  T  1       -n      T  1     1  -I  1      "I       i. 

English  courts  accordmg  to  the  English  law  and  method  of 
procedure.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  is  one  of  remedy  or  procedure. 
An  act  which  the  law  of  the  place  forbids,  and  imposes  a 
penalty  on,  is  not  necessarily  an  act  for  which  the  same  law 
would  give  the  aggrieved  person  an  action  for  damages ;  and 
therefore,  though  it  may  be  a  wrong  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  done,  it  may  not  be  an  actionable  wrong.  The 
question  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  an 
actionable  wrong  in  an  English  court  arose  in  8cott  v.  Seymour  ;{b) 
but  it  was  ultimately  held  to  be  unnecessary  to  decide  it,  inas- 
much as  the  plea  in  dispute  was  construed  not  to  amount  to  an 
averment  that  the  wrong  was  not  actionable  at  all  in  the  civil 
courts  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed.  Wightman,  J., 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  at  any  rate  between  British  subjects, 
the  fact  that  the  local  law  gave  no  civil  remedy  for  a  wrong, 
which  it  nevertheless  made  criminal,  would  not  prevent  an 
action  for  damages  from  being  maintained  in  England.  "  I 
find  no  authority  for  holding,  even  if  the  Neapolitan  law  gives 
no  remedy  for  an  assault  and  battery,  however  violent  and  un- 
provoked, by  recovery  of  damages,  that  therefore  a  British 
subject  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  damages  given  by  the  English 
law  against  another  British  subject."(c)  The  other  judges, 
however,  carefully  guarded  themselves  against  being  supposed 
to  concur  in  this  view,  and  the  distinction  between  British 
subjects  and  foreigners,  at  any  rate,  seems  arbitrary  and  un- 
founded.(rf)  The  reasonable  construction  of  the  recent  autho- 
rities seems  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  it  will 
probably  be  safer  to  say  that  the  tortious  or  illegal  nature 
of  an  act  is  to  be  decided  once  for  all  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  committed.  The  remedy  alone  is  a  matter  for 
the  lex  fori  to  regulate ;  i.e,,  assuming  that  an  act  is  a  tort,  and 
therefore  an  actionable  wrong,  the  lex  fori  must  prescribe  the 
mode  in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  no  direct  authority  for  allowing  the  lex  fori  any  further 

(fl)  In  Phillifs  V.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  29,  p.  28.  (*)  i  H.  &  C.  219. 

(c)  Jbid.^  p.  235.  {d)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  ibid.,  237. 
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effect,  or  permitting  it  to  say,  in  any  case,  that  an  action  shall     Part  hi. 
b3  maintained  which  could  not  have  been  brought  at  all  in  the       ^^' 
courts  of  the  place  where  the  act  was  done.     Nor  ought  the     <^ap.  ix. 
lex  fori  to  be  allowed  to  determine  the  person  on  whom  the      Torts— 
liability  to  an  action  attaches,  by  whatever  other  law  that  may     Jtemedy. 
eventually  be  decided.     In  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  Liability  not 
GuUlouia)  the  action  was  brouofht  ao^ainst  the  defendant  as  J<>  ^®  ^™p<?««<^ 

.  .  Dv  Icjc  fori, 

alleged  owner  of  a  certain  vessel,  for  so  negligently  navigating 
her  by  his  servants  on  the  high  seas  as  to  come  into  collision 
with   and  sink  a  ship  of  the  plaintiffs;    and  the  defendailt 
pleaded  that  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  a  society  or  com- 
pany established  by  French   law,  of  which   he  was   a  share- 
holder and  the  acting  director,  and  that  by  French  law  he, 
the  defendant,  was  not  responsible  for  or  liable  to  be  sued  or 
impleaded  individually,  or   in  his  own    name    or  person,  in 
respect  of  the  causes  of  action  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
but  the  said  company  alone,  by  their  said  style  or  title,  or 
the  master  or  person  in  command  of  the  ship  for  the  time 
being,  was  responsible  for  and  liable  to  be  sued  and  impleaded 
for  the  said  causes  of  action.     The  Court  of  Exchequer  were 
divided  as  to  the  true  construction  to  be  put  on  this  plea,  but 
they  were  agreed  in  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that  if  the 
plea  was  to  be  taken  as  averring  that,  by  the  law  of  France, 
the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  but  that  a  body  established  by  French  law,  and  analo- 
gous  to  an  English  corporation,  were   the  proprietors  of  the 
vessel,  and  alone  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master,  who  was 
their  servant  and  not  the  servant  of  the  individuals  composing 
that  body,  then  there  was  a  good  defence  to  the  action.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  if  the  plea  merely  meant  that 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding  in  a  French  court  would  be  to 
sue  the  defendant  jointly  with  the  other  shareholders  of  the 
company  under  the  name  of   their  association,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  bad ;  for  it  was  well  established  '•  that  the  forms 
of  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  were  regulated  solely  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  was  instituted — the  lex 
fori;  and  it  was  no  objection  to  a  suit  instituted  in  proper 
form  in  England,  that    it   would  have  been   instituted  in  a' 
different  form  in  the  court  of  the  country  where  the  cause  of 
action    arose,   or  to  which   the    defendant    belonged."(&)      It 
appears  quite  clear,  if  the  former  of  the  two  suggested  con- 
structions is  adopted,  that  the  lex  fori  could  have  had  no  title 
to  interfere.     The  rule  of  maritime  law  adopted  in  England  is 

(a)  II  M.  &  W.  877.  (ft)  Ihid.,  p.  895. 
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no  doubt  that  the  owner  is  liable  for  the  negligent  navigation 
of  the  master,  but  the  vessel  in  question  was  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  France,  and  owned  wholly  in  that  country.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  involved  in  the  plea,  adopting  the  construction 
indicated,  was  simply  of  the  ownership  according  to  the  law  of 
France.  If  the  defendant  was  not  owner,  the  master  was  not 
his  servant,  but  the  servant  of  the  French  corporation,  who 
alone  were  liable  for  his  acts ;  and  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag  was 
obviously  the  only  one  competent  to  determine  the  question. 

•  The  lex  loci  adics  is  clearly  the  proper  law  to  measure  the 
amount  of  damages  properly  flowing  from  a  tortious  act.  Thus 
it  was  decided  in  an  old  case  that  where  there  had  been  a 
tortious  conversion  of  a  ship  abroad,  interest  was  to  be  calcu- 
lated, in  assessing  the  damages,  on  the  value  of  the  ship  at  the 
rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  foreign  law.(a)  The  calculation  of 
interest,  on  a  breach  of  contract,  is  almost  invariably  deter- 
mined, on  a  similar  principle,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
pajrment  ought  to  have  been  made ;  the  theory  being  that  the 
plaintiff  has  a  right  to  be  put  in  the  same  position,  as  to  all 
questions  of  interest  and  currency,  as  if  payment  had  been 
made  at  the  place  and  time  stipulated  for.(6)  Thus  where  the 
action  is  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  the  law  of  the  place 
where  he  agrees  to  pay  prevails ;  and  on  the  same  principle  it 
was  held  that  where  the  claim  was  in  fact  against  the  drawers, 
who  had  drawn  the  bill  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  law  determined 
the  interest.(c)  Under  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886, 
the  same  rule  has  been  applied  to  an  action  for  penalties  in 
England  for  infringement  of  a  French  copyright.  In  this  case 
it  was  argued,  but  unsuccessfully,  that  no  greater  penalty  could 
be  recovered  than  would  have  been  recoverable  in  France.(d) 

In  pronouncing  upon  torts  committed  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  must,  of  course,  be  guided  by  maritime 
law  without  reference  to  the  municipal  law  of  either  of  the 
litigant  parties ;  except  where  English  statutes  have  laid  down 
different  principles  for  its  guidance.  The  maritime  law  as 
administered  in  English  courts  is  in  fact,  according  to  the 
latest  expressions  of  judicial  opinion,  English  law  ;(e)  and  in 
applying  it  to  actions  founded  upon  torts  committed  on  the 


(a)  Ekim  v.  Eagt  India  Co,^  I  P.  Wms.  395. 

(V)  Su9e  V.  Pmnp,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  538  ;  Cash  v.  Kennan^  1 1  Ves.  314  ;  Scott  v.  Beran, 
2  B.  &  Ad.  78  ;  Cocherell  v.  Barber^  16  Ves.  461. 

(r)  State  Fire  Insurance  Co.^  In  re^  32  L.  J.  Ch.  300. 

(/)  Baschet  v.  Londtm  III.  Stand^ird  Co.,  69  L.  J.  Ch.  35. 

(e)  See  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Lloyd  v.  Quihert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  125 ;  The  Hamlntrg, 
2  Moo.  P.  U.  N.  S.  289  ;  ante,  p.  416  n. 
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high  seas,  the  law  of  the  forum  is,  in  a  sense,  adopted  in  the    i*art  hi. 
place  of  any  with  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  lex  loci.         ^^ 

The  true  conception  of  this  law  is,  more  probably,  that  law     cap.  ix. 
which  the  English  Court  considers  to  bo  regarded  by  all  mari-      Torts— 
time  civilised  nations — and  itself — as  the  lex  loci — the  law     Jicmedff. 
operating  upon  the  high  seas,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Maritime  law. 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  the  municipal  law  of 
any  independent  State  bears  to  the  territory  of  that  State.     It 
is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  and  has  originated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  have  been  adopted  as  common  by  the 
majority  of  maritime  nations,  and  is  therefore,  in  one  sense, 
international.     In  another  sense  it  is  municipal ;  that  is,  it  is 
the    law  which  the  English  Court  of   Admiralty  applies   to 
certain  transactions  happening  out  of  British   dominions,  to 
which  the  ordinary  statute  law  of  the  realm  does  not,  in  the 
absence  of  an  expressed  intention  to  that  effect,  apply.     It  is 
laid   down  by  Blackstone  {a)  that  "  affairs  of  commerce  are 
regulated  by  a  law  of  their  own,  called   the  law  merchant,  or 
le^c  mercatoria,  which  all  nations  agree  in  and  take  notice  of." 
With  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  a  vessel  for 
damage  done  by  her  by  collision  on  the  high   seas,  it  is  clear 
that  by  this  law,  apart  from  the  effect  of  English  statutes,  the 
liability  went  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tort,  nor  was  any  limit 
imposed  on  the  duty  of  making  compensation  \{h)  and  this  is, 
of  course,  also  the  rule  of  the  English  Common  Law.     By  the 
statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  159,  s.  i,  it  was,  however,  enacted  that 
shipowners  should  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  by 
the  ship  beyond   the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.(c)     The  British 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862  (25  &   26  Vict.  c.  63),  s.  64,  ^hTp?in? 
adopted  this  principle  by  limiting  the  liability  of  the  owners  to  4^*f ~. 
an  aggregate  amount  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  ship  s  iiabiiity*by. 
tonnage,  and  extended  it  in  terms  to  the  owners  of  foreign  (d) 

(a)  I  Bl.  Com.  c.  7,  p.  273  ;  4  Bl.  Com.  c.  5,  p.  67. 

(ft)  Per  Sir  J.  Nicholl  in  The  Girolamo,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  186 ;  see  also  The  Carl 
JohuniL,  cited  i  Hagg.  Adm.  109. 

(c)  Re-enacted  by  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  504. 

(ji)  Under  b.  60  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act,  1862,  whenever  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  concerning  the  measurement  of  tonnage  of 
merchant  ships  for  the  time  being  in  force  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign  country,  and  are  in  force  in 
that  country,  it  may  be  directed  by  Order  in  Council  that  the  ships  of  such  foreign 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  tonnage  denoted  in  their  certificate  of  registry 
or  other  national  papers,  and  thereupon  re-measurement  in  England  shall  not  be 
necessary.  It  would  appear  that  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  is 
not  invalid  because  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  adoption  of  the  English 
rules  of  measurement  has  not  been  absolute,  if  there  has  been  a  substantial  com- 
jiliance  with  the  statute  ;  but  such  an  order,  when  made,  does  not  make  the 
foreign  certificate  conclvsire  evidence  of  tonnage,  any  more  than  an  English  certi- 
ficate of  registry  would  be  .*  The  Franconia,  L.  R.  3  P.  D.  164. 
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^^'      beea  held  that  the   limitation  of  liability  applied  only  where 

Cap.  IX.  both  litigants  were  British,  and  that  the  English  law  could  be 
invoked  neither  for  or  against  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
the  English  court  where  a  foreign  ship  was  concerned.(a)  It 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  having  baen  decided  that  this 
municipal  law  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners  was  not  and  is 
not  a  law  regulating  the  remedy  merely,  with  which  the  lex 
fori  has  alone  to  do.  "  Clearly,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Page- 
Wood  in  Cope.  v.  Dolierty,  "  an  Act  which  limits  the  damages  to 
which  the  shipowner  is  to  be  liable  under  circumstances  like 
the  present  deals  with  the  substance  and  not  the  form  of  the 
procedure.  It  in  effect  forms  a  contract  that,  whereas  by  the 
natural  law  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  property  that  has  baen 
injured  would  be  entitled  to  damages  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
loss  that  he  has  sustained,  all  those  persons  upon  whom  the 
Legislature  can  impose  such  a  contract,  that  is  to  say,  all  its 
own  subjects,  -  shall  forego  that  which  the  natural  law — the 
Common  Law,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England — would  give 
them,  and  shall  be  entitled  only  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  ship  by  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted,  and  of  the 
freight  due  or  to  grow  due  in  respect  of  such  ship  during  the 
voyage."(ft)  It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in  this  case 
that,  whether  such  a  limitation  of  liability  was  a  matter  of 
remedy  and  procedure  for  the  lex  fori  or  not,  the  English  rule 
could  not  be  applied,  because  the  proper  construction  of  the 
statute  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  504)  was  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  limit  the  liability  of  foreigners.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  liability  of  a  foreign  shipowner  is  concerned,  it  is  now 
uanecessary  to  discuss  the  former  point,  or  to  attempt  any 
criticism  of  the  "  contract "  which  the  statute  was  said  by 
Lord  Hatherley  to  impose  upon  British  subjects,  inasmuch  as 
the  later  statutory  provisions  (c)  expressly  include  the  owners 
of  foreign  as  well  as  British  ships. 

(a)  Cope  V.  Doherfy,  4  K.  &  J.  367  ;  T/te  Wild  Banger,  i  Lush.  553. 

(*)  Co/?e  V.  Doherty,  4  K.  &  J.  367,  384. 

(c)  8.  54  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1862  (25  k  26  Vict, 
c.  63),  commences  as  follows: — "  The  owners  of  any  ship,  whether  British  or  foreign, 
shall  not,  in  cases  where  all  or  any  of  the  following  events  occur  without  their 
actual  fault  or  privity,  that  is  to  eay, 

"(3)  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  by  reason  of  the  improper 
navigation  of  such  ship  as  aforesaid  caused  to  any  i>erson  curled  in  any  other 
ship  or  boat : 

"(4)  Where. any  loss  or  damage  is  by  reason  of  the  improper  navigation  of  such 
ship  as  aforesaid  caused  to  any  other  ship  or  boat,  or  to  any  goods,  merchandise, 
or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board  any  other  ship  or  boat ; 

"  Be  answerable  in  damages  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  either 
alone  or  together  with  loss  or  damage  to  ship's  boats,  goods,  merchandise,  or  other 
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The  state  of  the  law,  then,  when  this  enactment  was  passed.     Part  hi. 
was  as  follows  : — ^No  limitation  of  liability  for  torts  was  imposed       ^^^' 
upon  shipowners  by  the  general  law  maritime,  and  the  English     Cap.  ix. 
statutes  which  did  impose  such  a  limitation  had  been  held      Xorta— 
only  to  apply  to  cases  where  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant     itemedy. 
were  British  subjects — i.e.,  in  the  case  of   a  collision,  where  Torts  on 
both  the  ships  sailed  under  the  British  flag,  on  the  ground  that  j^^^^l^!?*""* 
the  full  Uability  of  foreign  shipowners  was  not  cut  down  by  the  liability  for. 
English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and  that  these  Acts  were  not 
to  be  construed  as  depriving  such  foreign  shipowners  of  their 
full  natiu'al  rights  against  British  or  other  shipowners  without 
express  words  to  that  effect.(a)     Then  came  the  statute  (25  & 
26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  104)  which  in  terms  limited  the  liability  of 
foreign  shipowners.     The  previous  cases  having  been  decided 
on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that  the  English  statutes  were 
not  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the  rights  of  foreign  shipowners 
against  British  subjects,  because  they  had  not  limited  their 
liability  when  the   position  was  reversed,  the  question  arose 
whether,  now  that  the  liability  of  foreign  owners  was  limited 
in  express  terms,  the  rigMs  of  foreign  owners — i,e,,  the  liabilities 
of  British  owners  when  sued  by  foreigners — were  not  to  be 
limited  in  the  same  way.     It  was  held  in  The  Amalia,(b)  by 
the  Privy  Council,  confirming  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
that  they  were  to  be  so  limited,  the  statute  having  now  enabled 
an  English  Court  to  do  reciprocal  justice  when  it  was  sought 
to  impose  unlimited  liability  on  a  foreign  ship.    "  If  the  statute 
in  question,"  says  Dr.  Lushington,  *'  gives  the  right  of  limited 
liability  to  the  British  shipowner  and  the  foreign  shipowner  alike, 
if  there  be  perfect  reciprocity,  then  complete  justice  is  done,  and 
I  have  no  longer  to  struggle  against  an  interpretation  producing 
injustice.     In  construing  this  section,  therefore,  I  must  look  to 
see  whether  it  purports  to  affect  the  owners  of  British  ships  and 
the  owners  of  foreign  ships ;  and  if  I  find,  from  the  words  of 
the  section  and  from  the  whole  context  and  subject-matter,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  make  limited  liability  for 
both  British  and  foreign  ships,  then  I  consider  there  is  no  serious 
objection  to  the  British  Parliament  legislating  for  foreigners. "(c) 

things,  to  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  £1^  for  each  ton  of  their  ship's  tonnage  ; 
nor  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  to  ship's  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things, 
whether  there  be  in  addition  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  or  not,  to  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  £%  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage.*'  This  section  is  re- 
enacted  by  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  8.  503,  qu.  r. 

(a)  Cope  V.  IJoherty^  2  E.  &  J.  367;  The  Wild  Ranger^  \  Lush.  553;  32  L.  J.  Adm.  49. 

{h)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  p.  471.  An  elaborate  criticism  of  this  case,  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  foreign  owners,  will  be  found  in  Wendt's 
Maritime  Legislation,  pp.  513-526,  itvh  nomine  The  Marie  d£  Brabant. 

{c)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  p.  475. 

2  I 
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The  last  clause  from  the  above  quotation  from  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's  judgment  indicates  the  real  nature  of  the  controversy.  It 
had  been  decided  in  the  previous  cases  that  a  law  which 
limited  the  liability  of  a  tort  feasor  was  not  a  law  relating  to 
procedure  (though  it  did  undoubtedly  directly  affect  the  remedy 
available),  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  applicable,  in  the 
character  of  the  lex  fori,  to  foreigners.  It  was,  however,  indis- 
putable that  it  was  competent  to  the  English  Legislature  to 
direct  its  Courts  to  apply  to  any  or  all  of  the  causes  that  came 
before  them,  and  thus  to  legislate  for  foreigners,  so  far  as  they 
were  litigants  before  English  tribunals.  The  only  question 
was,  how  far  the  English  Legislature  had  done  so  ;  and  it 
had  been  held  that  the  previous  enactment  (17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  104,  s.  504)  had,  in  fact,  legislated  for  foreigners  as  well  as 
British  subjects  in  respect  of  collisions  that  took  place  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  British  shores  (a) — the  limit 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  State  claims  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  extend.(&)  The  construction  put  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  case  of  Tfui  Amulia(c)  upon  the  last  statute 
(25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63)  is  in  effect  that  the  English  Legislature 
has  now  legislated  for  foreigners  who  are  concerned  in  collisions 
on  any  part  of  the  high  seas,  whenever  the  rights  or  liabilities 
of  those  foreigners  come  in  question  in  an  English  court, 
so  far  as  to  limit  their  right  to  recover  and  their  liability  to  pay 
damages  by  one  and  the  same  rule.  It  has  been  expressly  decided 
that  the  law  of  their  vessel's  own  flag  cannot  be  pleaded  by 
the  defendants  in  an  action  (in  personam)  by  British  owners 
for  damage  by  collision.(rf)  The  law  applicable  is  "  the  general 
maritime  law  as  administered  in  England."(«) 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  section  (s.  503)  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1854,  which  immediately  preceded  the  pro- 
vision limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners  in  case  of  collision, 
and  conferred  an  absolute  protection  on  shipowners  in  the  case 
of  damage  done  to  cargo  by  fire,  or  of  loss  of  precious  metals 
and  stones  by  theft,  where  the  nature  and  value  of  such  articles 
had  not  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading,  was  uniformly 
construed  as  applying  only  to  British  ships,(/)  and  has  not 
been  extended,  like  s.  504,  to  foreign  shipowners  by  any  later 

[a)  General  Iron  tScreio  Colliery  (h.  v.  SchnrmuM^  i  J.  &  H.  i8c  ;  29  L.  J.  C'h. 
877  ;  but  see  this  case  questioned  in  The  Sujroma^  i  Lush.  412,  419,  421. 

\b)  See  R.  v.  Keyn^  L,  R.  2  Kx.  D.  63  ;  the  TeiTitorial  Waters  Juiisdiction  Act, 
1878.  (r)  I  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  8.  471. 

{d)  The  Leon,  6  P.  D.  148. 

(e)  Ab  to  this  expression,  see  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Lloyd  v.  Guihert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  115, 
123,  125;  per  Brett,  L.J.,  in  IVie  Gaetano,  7  P.  D.  137  ;  and  ante^  p.  416,  n. 
(/)  Maclachlan  on  Sliipping,  p.  113  ;  Tlie  General  Screw  Colliery  Co.  v.  Schurmanx^ 
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enactment.     These  provisions  are  re-enacted  in  the  Merchant     Part  hi. 
Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  502-509.  ^^• 

The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which  have  Cap.  ix. 
just  been  considered  relate  strictly  to  the  measure  of  the  Torts— 
remedy,  though,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it  has  been  Remedy. 
decided  that  they  are  not  regulations  of  remedy  or  pro-  Merchant 
cedure  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  applicable  to  foreigners  Shipping 
simply  in  the  character  of  the  lex  fori.  Certain  other  cases,  ot  miwQtl\on, 
however,  which  were  decided  on  the  applicability  to  foreigners 
of  the  English  statutory  regulations  concerning  sailing  and 
navigation,  have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  remedy  at 
all,  though  they  are  generally  cited  in  connection  with  the 
questions  considered  above.  Those  regulations  are,  in  fact, 
municipal  laws  intended  to  follow  British  subjects  over  any 
part  of  the  high  seas,  and  to  govern  their  conduct  inter  se,  so  as 
to  determine  the  tortious  or  innocent  nature  of  the  navigation 
of  a  British  ship  which  results  in  collision.  Accordingly,  it 
seems  to  have  been  rightly  decided  that  they  are  inapplicable 
whenever  either  of  the  parties  to  the  collision  was  foreign ;  (a) 
and  this  although  s.  298  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
provides  that  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  the  collision  was 
occasioned  by  the  breach  of  any  of  the  statutory  rules,  the 
owner  of  the  ship  by  which  such  a  rule  has  been  infringed 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any  recompense  whatever  for 
any  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  in  such  collision,  unless 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  made  a  departure  from  the  rule  necessary. 
In  The  Zollverein  it  was  alleged  that  the  British  vessel,  which 
had  been  in  collision  with  a  Prussian  brig,  had  violated  s.  296 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  which  imposed  upon  her 
a  statutory  duty  of  porting  her  helm  in  circumstances  under 
which  the  general  maritime  law  would  not  require  it.  It  was 
held  that  the  owners  of  the  Prussian  ship  could  not  set  up 
against  the  English  vessel  this  breach  of  an  English  statute. 
Dr.  Lushington,  after  quoting  Story  s  dictum  (6)  that,  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  merits  involved  in  actions,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  they  originated  was  to  be  followed,  but  the 
forms  of  remedies  and  the  order  of  judicial  proceedings  were 
to  be  according  to  the  lex  foH,  proceeded  as  follows :  "  Now, 
does  s.  296  relate  to  the  merits  and  rights  of  the  case,  or  to 

I  J.  &  H.  180  ;  Ci)j}e  V.  Doherty^  4  K.  &  J.  367  ;  The  Oirolamo,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  187  ; 
J'he  CarlJohann^  cited  i  Hagg.  Adm.  113. 

{a)  The  Dumfries^,  Swab.  63  ;  The  Xollre rein,  Swab.  96  ;  Tlte  Saxonia,  i  Lush.  412  : 
17  <k  18  Vict.  c.  104,  ss.  295-298. 

(A)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  558. 
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the  remedy  and  order  of  judicial  proceeding  ?.....  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  in  its  true  meaning,  s.  296  is  wholly  applicable 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  it  determines  how  vessels  shall  con- 
duct themselves  at  the  time  of  collision  on  the  high  seas  ;  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  has  no  power  to  bind  foreign  vessels, 
in  such  a  condition.  It  is  true  that  s.  298  relates  to  remedy, 
but  the  application  of  the  section  is  entirely  founded  on  and 
emanates  from  s.  296.  Then  comes  the  question,  whether, 
in  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  a  collision,  a  foreigner  may  urge  in 
his  defence  that  the  British  vessel,  though  free  by  the  law 
maritime,  has  violated  her  own  municipal  law,  and  so,  being 
plaintiff,  cannot  recover  ?  Reverse  the  position  :  suppose  the 
foreigner  plaintiff,  and  to  have  done  his  duty  by  the  law  mari- 
time. I  am  clear  that  he  must  recover  for  the  damage  done ; 
if  so,  it  is  contrary  to  equity  to  say  that  the  British  shipowner, 
in  eddem  conditione,  shall  not  recover  against  the  foreigner. 
What  right  can  the  foreigner  have  to  put  forward  British 
statute  law,  to  which  he  is  not  amenable  so  far  as  the  merits 
are  concerned  ?  "  (a)  In  Tlie  Saxonia  (b)  the  collision  in  ques- 
tion took  place  in  the  Solent,  within  three  miles  of  the  British 
shore,  and  it  was  nevertheless  held  that  the  statute  was  inap- 
plicable to  foreign  vessels  even  in  those  territorial  waters, 
though  Uttle  attention  was  paid  in  the  judgment  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  law  of  nations  gave  jurisdiction  to  every  State 
within  three  miles  from  its  coasts.  It  appears  more  than 
doubtful  whether  these  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  are  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  on  the  Thames  or  other 
English  tidal  river,  though  a  custom  of  navigation  which  has 
grown  up  there  in  consequence  of  the  statute  is  no  doubt 
binding  upon  them.(c) 


Internation al  Copyn/jiht. 

The  special  form  of  tort  known  as  infringement  of  copyright 
does  not  strictly  form  part  of  the  present  subject ;  except  so 
far  as  it  involves  the  general  principle,  already  discussed,  that 
a  tort  to  be  actionable  must  be  a  tort  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  remedy  is  sought.  It  may,  however,  be 
convenient  in  this  place  to  indicate  briefly  the  general  rules  by 

{a)  Similarly,  a  defendant  in  a  personal  action  for  damage  by  collision  cannot 
set  up  the  law  of  his  own  flag  :  Tlie  Leafiy  6  P.  D.  148. 

(J)  I  Lush.  412.  The  case  of  The  General  Iron  Screw  Colliery  Co,  v.  Sc/ivrmatut^ 
I  J.  &  H.  180,  must  be  regarded  as  questioned,  if  not  overruled,  by  this  decision. 

(c)  7%«  Fyenoord^  Swab.  377  ;  and  see  The  Milfard^  ihid.y  367  ;  The  A  nnajwlis^ 
I  Lush.  295,  and  cases  cited  in  Maclachlan  on  Shipping,  p.  26i8,  n.  4.  See  now  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60). 
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which  the  rights  of  authors  in  respect  of  foreign  copyrights     part  hi. 
are  regulated.     The  infringement  complained  of  must,  of  course,      ^^J^ 
have  been  committed  in    the   country  where  the  remedy  is     Cap.  ix. 
sought,  as  the  Courts  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  (and  probably      ToHs— 
not  to  punLsh)  an  infringement  in  a  foreign  country  .(a)     Where     Remedy. 
penalties  are  sued  for,  their  amount  is  decided  by  the  lex  foH,  and 
not  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  publication  first  took  place, 
or  to  which  the  plaintiff  belongs  by  nationality  or  domicil.(&) 

It  appears  to  be  clestr  that,  apart  from  the  International 
Copjrright  Acts,  the  only  works  in  which  the  English  Courts 
recognised  cop3rright  were  those  published,  and  first  published, 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  (c)  thus  excluding  not  only 
foreign  countries,  but  even  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  The  first  International  Copjrright  Act  was  that  of  1844 
(7  &  8  Vict.  c.  12),  amended  in  1852  (as  to  France)  by  15  & 
16  Vict.  c.  12,  and  in  1875  by  the  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  12  ;  under 
which  statutes  numerous  Orders  in  Council  (now  repealed) 
were  made.  In  1885  a  Conference  of  European  Powers  was 
held  at  Berne,  and  a  draft  Convention  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right was  agreed  to.  This  was  followed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  International  Copyright  Act  of  1886  (49  &  50  Vict. 
^'  33)>  which  recited  an  agreement  to  the  draft  convention  of 
Berne,  and  empowered  the  Crown  to  make  Orders  in  Council 
carrying  out  and  adopting  its  provisions.  This  Act  was  supple- 
mented on  December  6th,  1887,  by  an  Order  in  Council 
adopting  the  Berne  Convention  (which  had  in  the  meantime 
been  signed),  which  is  to  be  construed  as  part  of  the  Act.  The 
States  at  present  forming  the  "  Copyright  Union,"  and  governed 
by  the  Berne  Convention,  are  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Nor- 
way, Japan,  Tunis,  and  Hayti.  A  separate  convention  has  been 
made  with  Austria  and  Hungary .(r/) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  United  States  form  a  notable 
exception  to  the  countries  comprising  the  Copyright  Union.  It 
follows  that  English  copyright  can  only  be  obtained  for  a  work 
published  in  the  United  States  by  simultaneous  publication  in 
Eagland,  it  having  been  decided  that  neither  English  nationality 
nor  English  residence  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.(«)  In  like 
manner  an  English  author,  in  order  to  obtain  copyright  in  the 

{a)  Morocco  Bound  Syndicate  v.  Harris  (1895),  I  Ch.  535. 

\h)  Ba^chet  v.  London  III.  Standard  Co.  (1900),  69  L.  J.  Ch.  35. 

(r)  Boutledge  v.  Low^  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  100,  per  Cairn?, C,  p.  no. 

{d)  The  above  brief  summary  has  been  obtained  from  Scrutton  on  Copyright 
(3rd  edition),  in  which  the  Acte,  Conventions  and  Orders  will  be  found  set  out 
in  pjienw, 

{/)  Routledge  v.  Lou\  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  100,  per  Lord  Cairns,  C,  and  Lord  Westbury. 
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United  States  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must  publish 
simultaneously  in  both  countries.(a) 

So  far  as  the  British  Colonies  are  concerned,  it  is  provided 
by  sect.  8  of  the  Act  of  1886,  that  the  Copyright  Acts  shall 
apply  to  a  literary  or  artistic  work  first  produced  in  a  British 
possession  in  like  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  work  first  produced 
in  the  United  Eangdom.(&) 


Intefiniational  Patent  Rights, 

Actions  for  infringement  of  patent  rights,  like  those  for 
violation  of  copyright,  depend  upon  the  lex  fori.  No  recognition 
was  given  by  the  common  law  to  patent  rights,  or  other  analogous 
protections  of  inventions,  conferred  or  created  by  any  other 
State.  The  present  international  recognition  of  patents,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  depends  upon  sects.  103,  104 
of  the  Patents  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  57),  which  empowers 
the  Crown  to  make  arrangements  with  the  governments  of 
foreign  States  for  the  mutual  protection  of  inventions,  designs, 
and  trade  marks,  or  any  of  them.  When  such  a  convention 
has  been  entered  into,  any  person  who  has  applied  for  protec- 
tion for  any  invention,  design,  or  trade  mark  in  any  such  foreign 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  and  obtain  the  same  pro- 
tection by  patent  or  registration  in  the  United  Kingdom.(r) 
The  States  with  whom  convention  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  Order  in  Council  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  are  the- 
original  parties  to  the  International  Convention  held  at  Paris 
in  1883,  and  other  States  with  whom  subsequent  conventions 
have  been  made.  The  full  list,  as  set  out  in  the  Patent  Office 
Circular  of  Information,  §  22,  is  as  follows  : 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Cura9oa,  Denmark,  Netherland  (East 
Indian),  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Queensland,  Santo  Domingo,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  United  States,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Tasmania,  Uruguay,  Western  Australia. 

For  designs  and  trade  mark  onhj. — ^Ecuador,  Greece,  Roumania. 

Colonies, — Inasmuch  as  British  letters  patent  have  no  opera- 
tion beyond  the  United  .Kingdom,  the  colonial  possessions  and 
dominions  beyond    the   seas    are  for  patent  purposes  in   the 

(rt)  Scrutton  on  Copyright,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  230-233  ;  where  special  distinctions 
affecting  (a)  pLiys,  (b)  works  of  art,  are  indicated. 

{h)  See  as  to  Canada,  38  A:  39  Vict.  c.  53,  assenting  to  an  Act  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature  passed  in  1875. 

(r)  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  57,  8.  103  ;  amended  by  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  6.  A  copy  of 
the  text  of  the  International  Convention  of  1883  (published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) 
may  be  purchased  for  2tl. 
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position  of  foreign  States.  Sect.  104  of  the  Patents  Act,  1883 
provides  for  the  application  by  Order  in  Council  to  any  such 
British  possession  of  the  international  provisions  contained  in 
sect.  103  with  reference  to  foreign  States. 

No  rule  exists  which  requires  that  the  applicant  for  a  British 
patent  should  be  British  by  nationality  or  domicil,  whether  his 
application  is  for  a  British  patent  in  the  first  instance,  or  under 
s.  103  of  the  Act  of  1883,  after  he  has  already  obtained  like 
protection  in  his  own  country.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the 
application  must  be  made  and  signed  personally,  and  not  by 
an  agent.(a)  And  it  would  appear  from  the  cases  last  cited 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  application  under  s.  103 
from  being  made  by  a  foreign  corporation. 

A  British  patent  will  not  be  granted  where  there  has  been 
prior  pubUcation  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;(&)  but  an  invention  used  and 
published  abroad  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  importer  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  letters  patent  as  the 
'*  true  and  first  inventor,"  whatever  the  means  by  which  he 
has  obtained  the  invention.(o)  But  a  communication  in  England 
by  one  British  subject  to  another  of  an  invention  gives  the 
receiver  no  right  to  apply  for  letters  patent  as  the  introducer 
or  inventor.(rf) 


Part  111. 
Acts. 


Cap.  IX. 
Remedy, 


SUMMARY. 


TORTS. 

(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Torts. — An  English  Court  has  jurisdic-  pp.  4^3-485- 
tion  to  try  actions  based  on  torts  to  the  person,  or  to  movable 
personal  property,  wherever  those  torts  were  committed. 

An  English  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  try  actions  relating  p.  4S4. 
to  title  or  torts  to  foreign  immovables. 

The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  has  special  jurisdiction,  formerly  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  in  respect  of  torts  committed  on  the 
high  seas. 

(ii.)  Measure  of  the  Wrong  done. — When  an  action  is  brought  p-  486. 
in  an  English  court  on  a  tort  committed  abroad,  the  act  coiii- 

(a)  He  Carey's  Application^  6  R.  P.  C.  552  ;  per  Sir  R.  Webster,  A.-G.  Jie  Sttciete 
du  Temple^  13  R.  P.  C.  54. 

{h)  Haebuck  v.  Stirling^  i  W.  P.  C.  45.  Brmcn  v.  Amiandale^  8  C1.&  F.437  ;  and 
now  see  the  Patents  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  57),  sect.  16. 

{c)  He  JCdmufids^  Case,  Griffin,  283  ;  HiggirCs  Case,  9  R.  P.  C.  74. 

(d)  Marsden  y.  Sarile  Foundry  Co.,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  D.  202  (1877). 
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Part  III.    plained  of  must  be  wrongful,  and  (probably)  actionable,  both 
Acts.        y^^  English  law  and  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was 
Cap.  IX.     committed. 

.gg  Legislation  in  the  country  where  the  act  was  committed, 

purging  the  tort,  though  ex  posto  facto  and  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  an  action  in  an  English 
court. 

p.  490.  If  the  place  where  the  act  complained  of  was  committed  is 

not  under  the  domain  of  any  special  municipal  law,  the  lex  fori 
will  be  applied  to  test  the  tortious  nature  of  the  act. 

p.  494-  The  hx  fori  in   English  courts,  with   respect  to  wrongful 

collision  on  the  high  seas,  is  the  general  law  maritime  as 
administered  in  England. 

p.  495-  But  where  both  the  parties  to  the  collision  are  British  sub- 

jects, the  general  law  maritime  is  modified  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts. 

p.  491.  (iii.)  Mecmire  of  the   Remedy, — The  remedy  in  general  de- 

pends, like  other  questions  of  procedure,  upon  the  lex  fori, 
the  question  whether  the  act  is  one  which  is  entitled  to  a 
remedy  at  all  being  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  committed. 

p.  496  The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which 

limit  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  for  damage  done  by  the 
ship  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure  which  apply  uni- 
versally in  the  right  of  the  lex  fori,  but  are  applicable  by 
express  enactment  to  foreign  ships,  when  their  rights  and 
liabilities  with  respect  to  collision  on  the  high  seas  come  in 
question  in  an  English  court. 

p-  499-  The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which 

direct  that  redress  shall  not  be  given  in  cases  of  collision, 
where  the  rules  of  the  same  Acts  as  to  navigation  have  not 
been  complied  with,  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure,  but 
tend  to  determine  the  tortious  nature  of  the  acts  resulting  in 
collision.  They  are  not  therefore  applicable  to  collisions  on 
the  high  seas,  except  between  British  vessels,  or  even  to  such 
collisions  in  British  territorial  waters. 
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NOTE  ON  CRIMES.  Part  hi. 

Acts. 

The  subject  of  crimes  does  not,   strictly  speaking,  fall  within  the     CAv~iyi 

limits   of   this   work ;    but  it  appears  convenient    to   state  here  the '- 

general  rules  of  English  law  affecting  criminal  jurisdiction.  ^.^''.""f*" 

Crime  is  local  in  its  character ;  that  is,  it  is  an  offence  against  the 

L«  '  estate  where  it  is  committed.     It  may  also  be,  and  often  is,  an 

offence  against  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  the  offender  owes  alle- 
giance, (a)  But  except  in  these  two  cases,  crime  receives  no  legal 
recognition ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  actions  on  foreign  judg- 
ments for  penalties  of  a  public  or  criminal  character  are  not  enter- 
tained.( 

It  is  plainly  competent  for  any  State  to  prescribe  the  csises  in  which 
it  will  exercise  control  for  criminal  purposes  over  its  subjects  abroad. 
And  with  regard  to  the  high  seas,  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
State,  the  rule  as  to  the  locality  of  crime  has  no  application.  It  has 
been  already  incidentally  stated  that  the  English  Admiralty  has  from 
time  immemorial  claimed  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  crimes  committed  on 
board  British  ships  on  the  high  seas,  including  under  that  phrase  all 
waters  where  great  ships  go  and  lie  afloat,  whether  moored  to  the  land 
or  not.(c)  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  offender  be  a 
member  of  the  crew,  or  a  stranger.(€^)  This  jurisdiction  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  and  exercisable  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

With  regard  to  acts  of  a  criminal  nature  committed  at  sea  not  on  Territorial 
board  British  ships,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878  ^^*^''''- 
(41  k  42  Vict.  c.  73),  declares  and  enacts  the  principle  that  the  British 
Crown  has  jurisdiction  over  the  open  seas  ^'  to  such  a  distance  as  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  security  "  of  its  dominions.  Writers  on 
public  international  law,  following  the  maxim,  *'  Teri'ce  dominium  finitur 
ubi  finitur  armorum  vis,^  have  very  generally  adopted  the  three-mile 
limit.  It  is  obvious  that  this  limit,  fixed  when  the  range  of  heavy 
guns  was  much  less  than  at  the  present  day,  is  hardly  proportionate 
to  the  extended  resources  of  modern  scientific  warfare.  The  Terri- 
torial Waters  Jurisdiqtion  Act,  however,  though  expressly  providing 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  derogation  of  any  rightful 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  under  the  law  of  nations,  adopts  the  limit  of 
one  marine  league  from  low-water  mark  in  order  to  define  the  phrase 
"  territorial  waters,''  and  enacts  that  any  offence  committed  within  that 
line,  whether  by  a  subject  or  not,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction 

{a)  MacUod  v.  A^-O.  for  Xeic  South  Wales  (1891),  60  L.  J.  P.  c.  55. 
{b)  Huntington  v.  Attrdl  (1893),  A.  C.  150,  156. 

[c)  Vide  afUe,  p.  486,  and  cases  cited  in  Jtieg.  v^And^nton,  and  Beg,  wCarr,  infrCi. 

(d)  Meg,  v.  Anderson^  lo  App.  Cas.  59  ;  Beg.  v.  Carr,  10  Q.  B.  D.  76. 
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Part  [II.     of  the  Admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by 

Acts.        means  of  a  foreign  ship.     By  s.  3  of  the  same  Act  it  is  further  enacted 

Cap.  IX.     ^^^^  persons  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  shall  not  be  pro- 

ceeded  against  without  the  consent  and  certificate  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 

principal  Secretaries  of  State.  This  Act  was  passed  in  consequence^ 
and  in  order  to  remedy  the  effects,  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Keyn,{a)  In  that  case  it  was  held,  by 
seven  judges  to  six,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
against  a  foreigner  for  manslaughter  caused  by  negligent  navigation 
of  a  foreign  vessel  within  the  three-mile  limit ;  but  ^'  the  opinion  of 
the  minority  in  The  Franconia  Case  has  been  since  not  only  enacted, 
but  declared  by  Parliament  to  have  been  the  law.  "(6)  The  case 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  having  been  wrongly  decided ;  but,  as  a 
storehouse  of  learning  on  the  subject,  it  is  still  of  the  highest 
value. 
Crimes  by  The  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  and  h  fortiori 

subjects.  Ape.    ^^  2£jj^^  under   the  Territorial   Waters   Jurisdiction   Act,    becomes 

17  &  lo  \  let.  .  .         . 

C-.  104.  s.  267.  immaterial  when  the  crime  in  question  is  committed  by  one  of  the 
crew  of  any  British  vessel.  S.  267  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1854  (17  &  18  Yict.  c.  104),  enacts  that  "all  offences  against  property 
or  person  committed  in  or  at  any  place,  either  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  by  any  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice  who,  at  the 
time  when  the  offence  is  committed  or  within  three  months  previously, 
has  been  employed  in  any  British  ship,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  offences 
of  the  same  nature  respectively,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishments 
respectively,  and  be  inquired  of,  heard,  tried,  determined,  and  adjudgtd 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  Courts  and  in  the  same  places,  as 
if  such  offences  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  of  England,"  and  provision  is  there  made  for  the  necessary 

18  tS:  19  Vict,   procedure  and  expenses.     S.  21  of  the  amending  Act  of  1855  (18  <fc  19 
c.  91.  s.  21.      Yict.  c.  91)  enacts  that  "  if  any  person,  being  a  British  subject,  charged 

with  having  committed  any  crime  or  offence  on  board  any  British  ship 
on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  foreign  port  or  harbour  ;  or  if  any  person, 
not  being  a  British  subject^  charged  with  having  committed  any  crime 
or  offence  on  board  any  British  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is  proved  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court  of  justice  in  her  Majesty's  dominions 
which  would  have  had  cognisance  of  such  crimes  or  offences  if  committed 
within  the  limits  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction,"  such  Court  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  try  the  case  as  if  such  criiAe  or  offence  had  been 
30  cV:  31  Vict,  committed  within  such  limits.  And  s.  1 1  of  the  amending  Act  of  1867 
e.  124.  s.  II.  ^^Q  &  31  Yict.  c.  124)  enacts  that  "if  any  British  subject  commits  nuy 
crime  or  offence  on  board  any  British  ship  or  on  board  any  foreign 
ship  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  any  Court  of  justice  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions  which  would  have  had  cognisance  of  such  crime 

(a)  The  Franconia  Ca^if,  2  Ex.  D.  63. 

(ft)  Per  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J..  in  Reg.  v.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273  :  54  L.  J.  M.  C. 
at  p.  34. 
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or  offence  if  committed  on  board  a  British  ship  within  the  limits  of     Part  III. 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear        _1^* 
and  determine  the  case  as  if  such  crime  or  offence  had  been  committed     cap.  IX. 
as  last  aforesaid." 

The  effect  of  these  sections  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  by  the  Common 
Law  offences  committed  by  any  person  on  board  British  ships  on  the 
high  seas  are  cognisable,  jurisdiction  is  also  assumed  over  the  crews  of 
British  ships  committing  offences  abroad,  though  not  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  is  further  retained  over  them  for  a  period  of  three  months 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  employed  as  members  of  such  crews. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  Common  Law  jurisdiction  as  to  offences 
committed  on  board  British  ships,  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  by 
any  (otherwise)  competent  Court  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  crime  committed  on  board  a  British  ship  in  a  foreign  port 
or  harbour  by  a  non- British  subject,  when  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
would  alone  have  jurisdiction,  as  in  Reg.  v.  Carr),  And  in  the  excep- 
tional case  of  an  offence  by  a  British  subject  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
to  which  he  does  not  belong,  the  same  general  jurisdiction  to  any 
British  Court  is  given. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  with  reference  to  offences  committed  Murder  aiul 
by  the  crews  of  or  on  board  vessels,  jurisdiction  is  specially  assumed  jj^y  subiec^s— 
over  all  British  subjects  committing  the  crimes  of  murder  or  man-  24  k  25  Vict, 
slaughter  on  land  out  of  British  dominions,  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.  ^-  ^^'  '*^'  9^ 
c.  100,  s.  9 ;  and  it  is  enacted  that  such  offences  may  be  dealt  with  and 
punished  in  any  county  or  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which  the 
person  charged  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county 
or  place.     S.   10  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  the  case  of  homicide 
resulting  from  a  blow  or  hurt  inflicted  in  England  or  Ireland  where 
the  actual  death  takes  place  elsewhere.     The  converse  case  of  a  death  in 
England  from  a  blow  or  hurt  inflicted  elsewhere  is  similarly  provided  for. 

By  statute  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2,  treason  committed  by  a  British 
subject,  whether  within  or  without  the  jurisdiction,  is  cognisable  by 
English  Courts,  (a) 

The  offence  of  bigamy  is  another  crime  which  English  law  assumes  Bigamy — 
juiisdiction  to  deal  with  by  virtue  of  its  right  to  control  the  person,  1^jq^\  ^7 
wherever  the  actual  ceremony  constituting  the  second  mai'riage  may 
have  taken  place.  S.  57  of  the  Act  just  referred  to  enacts  that  a 
second  marriage  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife  shall  be 
a  felony,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  in  England, 
or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere ;  and  may  be  dealt  with  and  punished  in  any 
county  or  place  where  the  offender  may  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody. 
The  proviso  to  the  section,  however,  confines  its  operation,  in  cases  where 
the  second  marriage  has  been  contracted  abroad,  to  British  subjects. (6) 

(fl)  And  see  B.  v.  Lynch  (1903),  i  K.  B.  444. 

(*)  Earl  Kussell's  Case,  1901.  In  Mavleod  v.  -4.-6-'.  of  X.  S.  Wales  (1891), 
(60  L.  J.  P.  C.  55)  a  Colonial  Statute  dealing  with  the  same  oftence  was  construed 
with  the  more  restricted  meaning. 
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£7  the  Explosive  Sabetances  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3),  offences 
under  sections  3  and  5  are  extended  to  acts  done  by  British  subjects, 
within  or  without  the  jurisdiction. 

The  principle  on  which  these  statutes  rests  is  of  course  that  the  Crown 
has  the  right  to  control  and  punish  its  own  subjects  without  reference 
to  local  jurisdiction  or  rules  of  venue.  Bv  the  English  Common  Law, 
a  crime  or  offence  is  a  wrongful  act  *'  against  the  peace  "  of  the  Sovereign ; 
which  implies  that  it  must  have  been  committed  within  the  territorial 
dominions,  for  which  "  the  King's  peace  "  is  a  metaphorical  synonym. (a) 

(fl)  By  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  37),  consolidating 
the  earlier  Acts,  the  Crown  is  empowered  by  Order  in  Council  to  assume  and 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  foreign  countries,  either  by  treaty  or  capitulation  from  the 
foreign  Government,  or  (in  the  case  of  countries  subject  to  no  organised  Govern- 
ment capable  of  conferring  jurisdiction)  under  the  Act  itself  over  British  subjects 
only.  Under  this  Act  a  number  of  Orders  in  Council  have  been  made,  assuming 
(inter  alia)  criminal  jurisdiction  in  such  foreign  countries.  The  same  statute 
(s.  5)  authorises  the  Crown  to  direct  that  certain  enactments  (mentioned  in  the 
schedule)  shall  be  extended  to  any  foreign  country  in  which  the  Crown  has  assumed 
jurisdiction.    These  enactments  are  as  follows  : 

The  Admiralty  Offences  (Colonial)  Acts,  1849  and  i860  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  96  ; 
23  &  24  Vict.  c.  122). 

The  Evidence  Act,  1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  ss.  7,  11). 

The  Foreign  Tribunals  Evidence  Act  (1856),  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  113. 

The  Evidence  by  Commission  Act  (1859),  22  Vict.  c.  20. 

The  British  Law  Ascertainment  Act  (1859),  22  &,  23  Vict.  c.63. 

The  Foreign  Law  Ascertainment  Act  (1861),  24  &:  25  Vict.  c.  11. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1854),  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  Part  X. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1867),  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  124,  sect.  11. 

The  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  (1881),  44  &  45  Victc.  69. 

The  Evidence  by  Commission  Act  (1885),  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  74. 

The  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  (1874),  37  &  38Vict.  c.94,  sect.  51. 

The  Orders  in  Council  which  have  been  made  up  to  and  including  1899  under 
this  statute  will  be  found  indexed  in  detail  in  the  Index  to  the  Statutory  Rules  and 
Orders,  1899,  p.  272.  Those  subsequent  to  1899  will  be  found  in  the  Statutory  Rules 
and  Orders  for  1900  (pp.  269-282),  1901  (99-166),  and  1902  (120-145).  They 
include  Africa  (South,  West  and  East),  China,  Corea,  C)T)rus,  Egypt,  Gambia,  Gold 
Coast,  Japan,  Lagos,  Morocco,  Muscat,  Pacific  Ocean,  Persia,  Siam,  Sierra  Leone, 
Somaliland,  Tunis,  Turkey,  and  Zanzibar.  These  are  in  the  index  for  1899.  In 
1900  Orders  in  Council  were  made  relating  to  Rhodesia,  Brunei,  China,  Corea, 
Cyprus,  Siam.  and  Somaliland  (St.  R.  &  O.  1900,  pp.  269-282).  In  1901,  Orders 
relating  to  East  Africa,  South  Africa  (Rhodesia),  West  Africa,  Brunei,  China  and 
Persia  (pp.  99-166).  In  1902,  Orders  relating  to  British  Africa  (Central,  West  and 
East),  China,  Cyprus,  and  India  (pp.  120-145). 
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No  principle  of  private  international  law  is  more  certain  in 
itself  than  the  rule  that  the  forms  of  remedies  and  modes  of 
proceeding  are  regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  action  is  brought.(a)  The  only  diflSculty  in  the  appUcation 
of  the  general  rule  is  to  decide  where  formalities  end  and 
essentials  begin.  A  law  which  will  allow  a  remedy  to  be 
obtained  only  in  a  particular  manner,  or  which  imposes  an 
impossible  formal  condition  upon  the  only  mode  of  procedure 
applicable  to  the  case,  does  in  effect,  though  indirectly,  govern 
the  right  of  action  itself.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  application  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  all  contracts  sued 
on  in  an  English  court.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  all 
questions  relating  to  the  admissibiUty  and  effect  of  evidence 
depend  upon  the  lex  fori,  as  matters  of  procedure  ;(&)  and  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  which  requires  that  certain  contracts  shall 
be  evidenced  by  writing  to  support  an  action  upon  them,  has 
been  held  to  come  within  this  rule.(c)  The  result  is,  of  course, 
to  render  a  contract  which  may  have  been  perfectly  good  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  or  was  to  be 
performed,  practically  invalid  in  an  English  court.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  English  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions to  an  action  brought  on  a  foreign  contract  affords 
another  example  of  the  diflSculty  referred  to.  The  right  of 
action,  so  far  as  an  English  Court  is  concerned,  is  practically 
extinguished  by  an  enactment  which  after  a  certain  time  pre- 
vents its  enforcement ;  but  this  incidental  effect  of  a  law  which 

(a)  Don  V.  Lippman^  5  CI.  &  F.  i,  13  ;  British  Linen  Co.  v.  Drumtnondy  10  B.&  C. 
903 ;  Be  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Huher  v,  Steiner^  2  Scott,  304  ; 
Ferguson  y,  Fyffe^  8  CI.  &  F.  121  ;  General  Steam  Navigatian  Co,  v.  Ghuillou^  11 
M.  &  W.  277. 

(V)  Bain  v.  Whitehdiren^  J^c,  Ry,  Co,^  3  H.  L.  C.  i . 

Ip)  Lerovsp  v.  Brovm,  12  C.  B.  801  ;  Acebal  v.  Levy,  10  Bing.  376  ;  ante^  p.  373. 
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Part  IV.     professes  merely  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  mode  of  the  remedy 
Pbocedure.  ^j^^g  jj^j.  prevent  the  lex  fori  from  exerting  its  full  operation. 

Cap.  X.  The  shortest  way   of  stating  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 

Remedies  remedy  is  tb  be  enforced  according  to  the  lex  fori,(a)  It  is 
governed  b}  perhaps  scaTCcly  correct  to  say  that  the  parties  must  be  taken 
rwfort.  ^^  have  contemplated  the  possibiUty  of  eirforcing  the  obligation 
existing  between  them  in  any  country,  a  fiction  which  would 
obviously  be  altogether  incapable  of  application  to  actions  based 
on  torts ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  parties  who  have 
recourse  to  a  tribunal  to  enforce  any  obligation,  whether  arising 
from  tort  or  contract,  must  take  the  law  which  regulates  the 
remedy  they  are  seeking  as  they  find  it.  The  object  of  pro- 
cedure, understanding  by  procedure  the  process  by  which  a 
remedy  is  to  be  obtained,  includes  the  determination  of  the 
following  elements  : — (i.)  the  name  in  which  and  against  which 
the  action  is  to  be  brought ;  (ii.)  the  time  within  which  it 
must  be  brought ;  (iii.)  mode  of  suing  and  enforcing  process ; 
(iv.)  the  evidence  admissible  and  necessary  to  support  an 
action ;  (v.)  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign  judg- 
ments. It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  how  far  the  lex  fori 
is  supreme  with  respect  to  each  of  these  subdivisions. 
Title  to  sue.  (L)  Parties  to  the  Action, — (a)  Name  in  tohich  it  mvst  be 
brouffht, — It  is  said  by  Story,  that  it  has  been  held  that  the 
inquiry,  in  whose  name  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  belongs  not 
so  much  to  the  right  and  merit  of  the  claim,  as  to  the  form  ot 
the  remedy.(6)  So  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  remedy 
alone,  and  does  not  alter  the  ultimate  direction  in  which 
the  benefit  of  the  remedy  is  to  flow,  the  l^x  fori  has  been 
held  entitled  to  control  it.  Thus,  before  the  adoption  by  the 
Judicature  Acts  of  the  equitable  rule  as  to  the  assignment  of 
a  chose  in  action,  it  was  held  that  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in 
action  could  not  sue  in  England  on  it  in  his  own  name,  although 
the  assignment  might  have  been  made  in  a  country  where  its 
validity  was  recognised  by  the  law.(c)  The  point  did  not 
exactly  arise  in  Trimbey  v.  Vigiiicr  (d)  and  the  cognate  cases,  in 
which  the  question  has  been  as  to  the  law  which  was  to  govern 
the  sufficiency  of  the  assignment,  the  assignee,  if  the  assign- 
ment was  valid  by  the  proper  law,  being  admittedly  entitled 

(«)  Per  Lord  Brougham  in  Bon  v.  Lippman,  5  CI.  &  F  i,  13.  And  the  sjini«» 
principle  has  been  applied  to  the  International  Copyright  Act?,  Ba^chet  v.  JUmdvn 
III.  Standard  Ca.^  69  lu  J.  Ch.  35. 

(h)  Story,  Conflict  of  Lawg,  §  565. 

(^0  Wolfe  V.  Oxholme,  6  M.  &  S.  62,99;  Jeffery  v.  M'Taggaii,  ibid.,  126  ;  Innex 
V.  Bunlop,  8  T.  R.  595  ;  Folliott  v.  Offden,  1  H.  Bl.  135. 

(//)  I  Bing.  N.  C.  151  ;  Bradlavgl!  v.  Be  Bin,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473  ;  Lebcl  v.  Tktrlter, 
L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77  ;  ante,  p.  439. 
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to  sue  in  his  own  name  by  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  contractus 
alike.     There  are  nevertheless  expressions  in  the  judgment  in 
TrUnbey  v.  Vignier  which  throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory  that 
the  name  in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought  is  a  matter  for 
the  lex  fori  to  determine   at  all.     There   is,  no   doubt,  con-        — 
siderable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  name  in  which  the 
action  is  to  be  brought  from  the  title  on  which  it  depends ;  {a) 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  province,  not  of  the  lex  fori,  but  of 
the  law  which  created  it.     Thus  it  has  been  pointed  out  with 
regard  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  that  theu- 
assignability,  upon  which  the  right  of  the  holder  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  depends,  must  be  measured  by  the  law  which  governs 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  of  the  contract,(&)  and 
every  promise  or  imdertaking  must  be  regarded  as  having  the 
same  inherent  force.     Consequently,  if  a  chose  in  action  is  in 
its  inception  assignable,  and    has    been  rightly  assigned,  the 
assignee's  title  will  be  acknowledged  as  complete  without  re- 
ference to  the  lex  fori  in  all  courts.((j)     It  has  been  similarly 
shown  that  the  title  conferred  on  the  assignees  by  a  foreign 
bankruptcy  assignment  is  accorded  a  like  recognition  in  an 
English  court,(rf)     And  where  two  out  of  three  syndics  of  a 
French  bankrupt  sued  in  England  on  a  clwse  in  action  of  the 
bankrupt  without  joining  the  third,  it  was  held  that  they  were 
justified  in  doing  so  by  proof  that  the  French  law  would  have 
allowed  the  same  to  be  done.     "  The  property  in  the  efifects  of  Foreign 
the  bankrupt,"  said  Parke,  B.,  *'  does  not  appear  to  be  abso-  '^*^*^"^®^- 
lutely  transferred  to  these  syndics  in  the  way  that  those  of  a 
bankrupt  are  in   this   country;  but   that   the  syndics  act  as 
mandatories  or  agents  for  the  creditors,  the  whole  three,  or  any 
two  or  one  of  them,  having  the  power  to  sue  for  and  recover 
the  debts  in  their  own  names.     This  is  a  peculiar  right  of 
action  created  by  the  law  of  that  country,  and  we  think  it  may 
be  by  the  comity  of  nations  enforced  in  this,  as  much  as  the 
right  of  foreign  assignees  or  curators,  or  foreign  corporations, 
appointed  or  created  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  the  law 
of  this  country  requires."(«)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
a  strong  authority  against  regarding  the  determination  of  the 
name  in  which  an  action  is  to  be  brought  as  one  of  pro- 
cedure at  all,  and  that  it  is  difficult  in   the  face  of  such  a 


(rt)  Westlake,  §  409.  (ft)  Ant^^  pp.  439-443« 

If)  Bradlan^h  v.  De  Rin,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473  ;  Lebel  v.  Tucker,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  77  ; 
Ti'imhey  v.  Vignier,  I  Bing.  N.  C.  151 ;  O'CiiUa^ha/iw  TJiomond,  3  Taunt.  81  ;  Innm 
V.  Dinilop^  8  T.  R.  595  ;  De  la  Chavmette  v.  Batik  of  England,  2  B.  &  Ad.  385. 

(d)  il«/^,  pp.  327-329. 

(f)  Aliron  v.  Furnival,  I  C.  M.  &  R.  277,  296 ;  4  Tyrwhitt,  751. 
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Fart  IV.    decision  to  distinguish    any  such  question  from   the  general 
Procedure.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^^  ^^  which  the  lex  fori  has  no  claim  to  make  itself 

Cap.  X.      heard. 


Parties, 


Foreign 
administra- 
tors. 


Married 
woman. 


The  title  of  an  administrator  or  executor  under  a  foreign 
grant  to  enforce  the  choses  in  action  of  the  deceased  in  Eng- 
land is  not  recognised,  as  has  been  already  said,(6t)  until 
administration  is  taken  out  here.  This  is,  however,  for  a 
different  reason.  A  foreign  administration  is  not  regarded  as 
transferring  or  assigning  any  movable  property  except  that 
actually  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which  grants 
it,  and  a  foreign  administrator  who  has  not  obtained  an  English 
grant  has  consequently  no  title  at  all  to  the  choses  in  action  of 
the  deceased  here.  An  assignment  iyUer  vivos,  on  the  contrary, 
is  intended  to  operate  all  the  world  over,  and  claims  universal 
recognition  on  that  footing ;  while  an  assignment  by  law  or 
bankruptcy  is  acknowledged  by  international  comity,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  as  having  a  similar  effect.  The  right 
of  a  husband  to  sue  in  his  wife's  name  with  respect  to  the 
movables  acquired  by  him  through  her  is  referred,  upon  the 
same  principle,  to  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil;  to 
which  the  intention  of  the  parties  must  also  be  presumed  to 
have  been  directed.(6)  So  when  a  husband  and  wife  are  domi- 
ciled in  a  country  where  the  wife  has  no  equity  to  a  settlement, 
an  English  Court  will  order  payment  of  the  wife's  legacy  to  an 
assignee  of  the  husband  (c) — a  case  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  present  subject,  but  which  shows  in  a  strong  light  the 
inability  of  the  lex  fori  to  interfere  with  any  question  of  title. 
So  it  appears  that  a  feme  covert,  who  carries  on  business  in  a 
country  where  the  law  permits  her  to  do  so  as  a  sole  trader, 
may  sue  here  in  respect  of  transactions  entered  into  in  that 
character;  but  that  husband  and  wife  cannot  sue  here  as 
partners  in  trade,  though  that  trade  was  carried  on  under  a 
law  which  recognised  such  partnership.(d)  The  distinction  is 
perhaps  a  shadowy  one,  but  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  view 
that  the  right  of  a  feme  covert  to  acquire  property  and  sue  for 
it  in  any  court  must  be  decided  by  the  law  under  which  she 
lives,  but  that  her  right  to  sue  jointly  with  her  husband  as  his 


(a)  A?Ue,  p.  285.  But  the  administrator  of  the  forum  of  the  domicil  can  recover 
from  a  local  or  limited  administrator  any  balance  in  his  hands  of  the  personal 
estate  collected  by  him  :  Eames  v.  Hacon^  16  Ch.  D.  407  ;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  18  Ch.  D. 
347  ;  De  la  Viesca  v.  Lubbock,  10  Sim.  629  ;  Enohin  v.  Wylie^  10  H.  L.  C.  i  ;  ante^ 
p.  285. 

(ft)  Duet  V.  Smith,  Jacob,  544  ;  Sawyer  v.  Shute,  i  AnBt.63  ;  Campbell  y,  French, 
3  Ves.  321. 

(c)  McCormick  v.  Oarnett,  5  De  G.  M,  &  G.  278. 

{d)  Cono  V.  De  Bemales,  i  C.  &  P.  266 ;  By.  &  Moo.  102. 
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partner  involves  a  question  of  the  misjoinder  of  parties,  which     Part  iv. 

is  properly  a  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori.     It   may  be        

remarked,  in  reference  to  this  case,  that  the  custom  of  the  City     Cap.  x. 
of  London  which  allows  a  femt  covert  to  carry  on  business  as  a      parties, 

sole  trader  in  the  City  does  not  authorise  her  to  sue  as  such 

trader  in  any  but  the  City  of  London  courts ;  (a)  so  that  it 
does  not  really  purport  to  give  her  a  title  for  general  purposes 
at  all.(5) 

(b)  Name  against  which  the  Action  is  to  be  brought. — It  is  quite 
clear  that  no  person  can  be  made  liable  by  the  lex  forty  as  an 
incident  of  procedure,  who  would  not  have  been  exposed  to 
Uability  by  the  proper  law  to  govern  the  act  or  contract  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  sued,  and  his  connection  with  it.  Thus 
in  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  GuUlouXc)  the  defendant, 
who  was  sued  for  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff's  ship  on  the  high 
seais  by  a  vessel  of  wl^ich  he  was  alleged  to  be  the  owner,  Liability  to 
pleaded  that  the  real  owners  of  the  vessel  which  caused  the  ^®"® 
collision  were  a  French  society  or  company,  of  which  he  was  a 
shareholder  and  acting  director,  and  that,  by  the  law  of  France, 
the  defendant  was  not  responsible  for  or  liable  to  be  sued  or 
impleaded  individually,  or  in  his  own  name  or  person,  in  respect 
of  the  causes  of  action  alleged,  but  that  the  said  company  alone, 
by  their  said  style  or  title,  were  responsible  for  and  liable  to  be 
sued  and  impleaded  for  the  said  causes  of  action.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  this  plea  could  have  been  construed  as  anything  but 
a  denial  that  the  defendant  was  personally  or  individually 
liable  at  all  by  French  law,  although  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
were  equally  divided  on  this  question ;  but  the  true  principle 
by  which  such  cases  are  to  be  determined  is  no  doubt  correctly 

{d\  Beard  v.  Wehh,  2  B.  &  P.  98  ;  i  0.  &  P.  267,111. 

{b)  According  to  the  English  practice,  plaintiffs  resident  abroad  are  ordered  to 
give  security  for  costs  {Croyat  v.  Blitgden  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  30  ;  Rep.  of  Confa  liica 
V.  Erlanger,  3  Ch.  D.  62).  But  if  there  are  any  co-plaintiffs  resident  in  England, 
security  will  not  be  ordered  ( Winthrop  v.  Hoijal  Exch.  Co.^  i  Dick. 282;  D"IIormu»jee 
V.  Orey,  10  Q.  B.  D.  13).  The  test  is  "  ordinary  residence  within  the  jurisdiction  '* ; 
and  temporary  residence  will  not  do  (Ord.  65,  2,  6  (a) ).  The  rule  applies  not  only 
to  plaintiffs,  but  to  other  parties  in  the  position  of  a  claimant  or  plaintiff,  e.g.^  in 
interpleader  {InreMilward  (1900),  i  Ch.  405) ;  and  to  other  persons  who  voluntarily 
intervene  in  an  action  {ApoUifiarh  Co.  v.  \\'U«an,  31  Ch.  D.  632  ;  La  Compagnle 
GHerale.Sfc.  (1893),  3  t^h.  451).  But  if  the  residence  abroad  is  in  an  official 
capacity  on  the  public  service,  security  will  not  be  ordered  {Colehrook  \.  Jones, 
I  Dick.  154  ;  Evelyn  v.  Chippendale,^ ^\m.  497  ;  Nugent  v,  Harcourt,  2  Dowl.  P.  C. 
578).  The  rule  requiring  security  is  not  applied  if  the  foreign  resident  affected  has 
substantial  property,  real  or  personal,  within  the  jurisdiction,  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  coats  (J5;2^rarrf  v.  Gassiei',  28  Ch.  D.  232  ;  Re  Apollinaris  Co.  (1891),  i  Ch.  i  ; 
Bedondo  v.  Claytor,  4  Q.  B.  D.  457).  Residence  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  not 
foreign  residence  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  judgments  in  the  English  Courts 
being  enforceable  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  [Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  76  ;  Judgments 
Ext.  Act.  1868  ;  Be  Howe  Machine  Co.,  41  Ch.  D.  118]. 

{c)  II  M.  &  W.  877.     ry.  p.  493. 
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Paet  iv.    indicated  in  the  judgment.     "  If  the  defendant/'  said  Parke,  B., 
Pbooedubb.  u  ^^g  ^^^  j-^IjIq  £qj,  ^^q  ^^j-g  Qf  ^Y^Q  master  by  that  law  which  is  to 

Cap.  X.      govern  the  case,  he  has  a  good  defence  to  the  action.     For  the 
Parties,     defendant,  it  is  contended  that  the  plea  means  to  aver  that  by  the 

law  of  France  he  was  not  liable  for  those  acts,  but  that  a  body 

established  by  the  French  law,  and  analogous  to  an  English  cor- 
poration, were  the  proprietors  of  the  vessel,  and  alone  liable  for 

the  acts  of  the  master Ifsuch  be  the  true  construction  of 

the  plea,  we  are  all  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  good 
defence  to  the  action.     On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff  contends 
that  the  plea  only  means  that  in  the  French  court  the  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  sue  the  defendant  jointly  with  the  other 
shareholders  of  the  company  under  the  name  of  their  associa- 
tion ;  and  if  this  be  the  true  construction  of  the  plea,  we  all 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  plea    is  bad ;    for  it  is  well 
established  that  the  forms  of  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding 
are  regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action 
is  instituted — the  lex  fori ;    and  it  is  no  objection  to  a  suit 
instituted   in    proper    form   here,    that  it    would    have    been 
instituted  in  a  different  form  in  the  court  of  the  country  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  to  which  the  defendant  belongs."(«) 
The  distinction  intended  appears  to  be,  that  the  defendant,  if 
not  personally  liable  at  all  by  the  French  law,  could  not  be 
made  so  by  the  lex  fori ;  but  that  if  in  France  he  was  under 
a  joint  personal  liability  with  the  other  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  fact  that   they  were  not  joined  as  defendants  would 
be  immaterial,  as  relating  to  a    question  of  procedure ;  and 
this  was  the  principle  afterwards  adopted  in  Bullock  v.  Caird(b) 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.     In  that  case  the  action  was 
brought  against  a  single  defendant,  for  a  breach  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  plaintiffs  and  C.  &  Co. ;  and  the 
defendant  pleaded   that    there  was  a  trading  partnership  or 
firm,  domiciled  and  carrying  on  business  in   Scotland  by  the 
name  of  C.  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  that,  by  the 
Scotch  law,  the  firm  was  a  distinct  person  from   any  or  the 
whole  of  the  individual   members,  and  was  capable  of  main- 
taining the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  obligations   of  the   partners  as  individuals,  and  of 
holding  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued  as  a  separate 
person  by  the  name  of  C.  &  Co. ;  that,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  defendant,   as  a    partner  in  the  firm,  was  liable  to   the 
plaintiffs  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  which  might  be 

(a)  General  Steam  Namgation  Co.  v.  OviWm^  ii  M.  &  W.  877,  895. 

(b)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  276. 
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obtained  against  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the  individual  mem-     pabt  iv. 
bers  jointly  for  any  breaches  of  the  agreement ;  and  that  it  p«<^^^ 
was  a  condition  precedent  to   any  individual  liability  attaching      Cap.  x. 
to  the  defendant,  as   an  individual  member    of  the  firm    in      Parties. 

respect  of  the  agreement,  that  the  firm,  as  such  person,  or  the       

whole  individual  partners  jointly,  should  first  have  been  sued, 
and  that  judgment  should  have  been  recovered  against  the  firm 
or  the  whole  of  the  partners  jointly ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  not  sued  the  firm  or  the  whole  of  the  partners  jointly,  or 
recovered  judgment  against  it  or  them.  It  was  held,  on 
demurrer,  that  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea  were  mere 
matters  of  procedure,  and  that  the  plea  was  bad,  Blackburn,  J., 
saying  that  the  non-joinder  of  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
might  be  a  bar  to  an  action  in  Scotland,  but  could  only  amount 
in  England  to  a  plea  in  abatement.(a)  This  case  was  followed 
and  approved  by  Romer,  J.,  in  1896,  where  a  member  of  a 
Spanish  firm  having  died  in  England,  leaving  property  here, 
creditors  of  the  firm  were  allowed  to  have  recourse  to  his  estate 
here  for  debts,  although  the  law  of  Spain  would  have  required 
that  the  firm  property  should  be  first  exhausted.(6)  So  where 
a  colonial  statute  gave  a  mode  of  proceeding  against  a  colonial 
banking  company  by  suing  their  chairman  as  nominal  defen-  Local 
dant,  and  enforcing  the  judgment  against  the  property  of  the  directory  m 
members,  and  judgment  had  in  fact  been  recovered  against  ^  procedure, 
the  chairman  under  this  provision,  it  was  held  that  a  member 
of  the  banking  company  might  nevertheless  be  sued  individu- 
ally in  England.(c)  It  is  true  that  it  was  said  in  the  judgment 
that  the  colonial  statute  was  merely  cumulative,  and  left  all 
the  previous  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  untouched ; 
but  it  is  submitted  that  the  decision  would  have  been  the  same 
even  if  the  colonial  statute  had  made  the  recovery  of  judgment 
against  the  chairman  a  necessary  preliminary  to  fixing  any 
liability  on  the  individual  members,  such  a  provision  relating 
merely  to  procedure,  and  only  indicating  the  proper  mode  of 
bringing  home  the  liabiUty,  instead  of  taking  it  away  altogether. 
As  Lord  Campbell  expressed  it,  such  an  act  imposed  no  new 
liability,  but  only  regulated  the  mode  in  which  the  existing 
liability  should  be  judicially  constituted.(d)  Such  provisions 
clearly  do  not  afiect  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  pursue  his 
remedy  here  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law  of  this  country  ; 

{a)  Bullock  y,  Caird,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  278,  and  cf.  Thurhum  v.  Steward^  L.  R.  3  P.  C. 

P-  513. 
{b)  In  re  Doetuch,  Mathesan  v.  Ludwig  (1896),  2  Ch.  836. 
{c)  Bank  of.  Australaiia  v.  Harding^  9.C.  B.  661  ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345. 
(a)  Bank  of  Australasia  v,  ^as^  16  Q.  B.  717,  734. 
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Parties. 


Part  IV.     nor  will  any  further  special   enactment,  regulating  the  manner 

RooKDUHE.  ^^^  conditions  of  executing  a  judgment,  so  obtained  against 

Cap.  X.     such  a  nominal  defendant,  upon  the  property  of  the  members 

of  the  company,  have  any  wider  operation  beyond  the  tribunals 

to  which  it  is  immediately  addressed.(a) 

(ii.)  Time  within  which  tlie  Action  must  he  brought. — Statutes 
of  limitation  which  bar  the  remedy,  but  do  not  extinguish  the 
right,  are  regulated  and  imposed  by  the  lejr  fori.  The  English 
statutes  of  limitations  relating  to  contracts,  torts,  and  movables 
are  of  this  class.  Aliter,  as  to  immovables  (3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  27),  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,   1874   (37   &   38  Vict. 

c.  57). 

Statutes  of  limitation  may  be  regarded  from  a  double  point 

of  view  ;  either  as  extinguishing  and  discharging  the  right  of 
action    altogether,  or    as   merely   suspending  and  denying  a 
remedy.     Nor  has  any  branch  of  private   international  law 
given  rise   to  greater  discussion  than  the  attempt  to  decide 
which  is  in  truth  their  proper  character ;  whether  they  are,  in 
short,  laws  which  govern  the  inherent  liability  of  the  obligation, 
or  rules  of  procedure  dictated  by  the  lex  fori,  and  binding  in 
that  forum  alone.     They  may,  in  fact,  be  either.     It  is  com- 
petent to  any  Legislature  to  enact  that  rights  of  action,  not 
put  in  force  within  a  certain  time,  shall  be  absolutely  extin- 
guished ;  and  such  an  enactment  will  have  a  right  to  claim 
recognition  in  any  tribunal,  whenever  a  contract  made  with 
reference  to  it  as  the  dominant  law  (h)  shall  come  in  question. 
**  I  should  be  much  inclined   to  hold,"  says   Cockbum,  C.J., 
"  that  when  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  an  action  on 
the  contract  must  be  brought  within  a  limited  time,  the  con- 
tract ought  to  be  interpreted  to  mean,  *  I  will  pay  on  a  given 
day,  or  within  such  time  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract 
can  force  me  to  pay.*  "(c)     That  this  dictinn  does  not  express 
the  English   law,   according  to  the  current   of   authority,    is 
admitted  by  the  learned  judge  whose  opinion  is  quoted  in  the 
same  judgment,  but  if  for  the  last  phrase  were  substituted  th§ 
words  **  within  such  time  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract 
provides  that  any  obligation  shall  remain   valid  and  unextin- 
guished," its  authority  would  be  incontrovertible.     It  has  been 
repeatedly  decided  that  the  English  law  of  limitations,  with 
regard  to  obligations  and  movables  generally,  does  not  go  to 
this  extent,  but  merely  fixes  a  limit  within  which,  in  an  English 
court,  the  action  must  be  brought ;  and  that  foreign  statutes  of 


(a)  Kehall  v.  Marshall^  i6  Q.  B.  241. 


(r)  Harrix  v.  Qiiine^  L.  R,  4Q«H.  653. 


{h)  Ante,  p.  402 
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limitation,  framed  in  similar  terms,  have  no  larger  efiFect.(a)     PartIV. 
The    English  statute   with  regard  to  real   property   (3    &    4   ^^^^^^- 
Will.  IV.  c.  27),  amended  by  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,      Cap.  x. 
1874  (37   &  38  Vict.  c.   57),  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  umitatwrn. 
merely  bar  the  remedy,  but  extinguishes   the  right.     The  lex       — 
sUvSy  in  fact,  as  to  prescription  with   regard  to  immovables,  LimitationB. 
exacts  universal  recognition.(&) 

The  proposition,  however,  that  the  term  of  limitation  of  an 
action  on  an  obligation  depends  upon  the  lex  fori,  though 
apparently  weU  established  by  the  English  decisions,  and  laid 
down  in  terms  quite  free  from  ambiguity  by  Story,(c)  has  not 
altogether  escaped  criticism.  Westlake  (3rd  ed.,  p.  279)  speaks 
of  it  as  very  questionable,  and  shows  an  inclination  to  prefer 
the  view  (for  which  there  is  considerable  authority  to  be  found 
in  Continental  writers)  that  the  prescription  applicable  to  a 
contract  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  contract  itself,  whether 
that  be  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  or  solutionis,{d)  Westlake  adds, 
that  the  rule  of  English  law  may  be  justified  on  the  principle 
that,  although  the  lev  fori  cannot  properly  create  a  new  obliga- 
tion after  the  one  which  arose  by  the  original  contract  or  tort 
has  ceased  to  exist,  it  may  yet  regard  its  statute  of  limitations 
as  a  stringent   rule  of  domestic  policy,  in  obedience  to  which 

(«)  Ifaf'rhf  V.  Qnine,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  653  ;  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  331  ;  Pardo  v.  Binghan^ 
L.  R.  4  Ch.  735  ;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  170  ;  Ruckinahaye  v.  Mottichund^  8  Moo.  P.  C.  36  ; 
Lopez  V.  Burslem^  4  Moo.  P.  C.  yx)  ;  British.  £in&n  Co.  v.  Drumtnond,  10  B.  &  C. 
903  ;  Uuher  v.  Reiner ^  2  Bing.  N.  C.  202  ;  2  C.  B.  304  ;  Ghitty  on  Contracts,  loth 
ed.  p.  741  ;  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla  v.  Ckirey  (1880),  5  G.  P.  D.  429. 

(*)  Per  Lush,  J.,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  658 ;  PiU  v.  Dacre,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295. 

(f)  Story,  Confl.  of  Law,  §  576.  ^'  In  regard  to  statutes  of  limitation  or  pre- 
scription of  suits,  and  lapse  of  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  strictly 
questions  affecting  the  remedy,  and  not  questions  upon  the  merits.  They  go 
ad  litis  ordinationem,  and  not  ad  litis  decisianenif  in  a  just  juridical  sense.  The 
object  of  them  is  to  fix  certain  periods  within  which  all  suits  shall  be  brought  in 
the  courts  of  a  State,  whether  they  are  brought  by  or  against  subjects  or  by  or 
against  foreigners.  And  there  can  be  no  just  reason,  and  no  sound  policy,  in 
allowing  higher  or  more  extensive  privileges  to  foreigners  than  are  allowed  to  sub- 
jects. ...  §  557.  It  has  accordingly  become  a  formulary  in  international  jurisprudence, 
that  all  suits  must  be  brought  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  looal  law  of  the 
country  where  the  suit  is  brought  {lex  fori),  otherwise  the  suits  will  be  barred,  and 
this  rule  is  as  fully  recognised  in  foreign  jurisprudence  as  it  is  in  the  common  law." 
And  see  Dicey,  p.  715. 

(d)  The  theory  that  the  term  of  prescription  or  limitation  applicable  to  a  con- 
tract depends  upon  the  law  applicable  to  the  original  contract,  or  to  the  law 
intended  by  the  parties  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing),  is  best  answered  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Brougham.  "  It  is  said  that  the  limitation  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  contract.  First,  it  is  said  that  the  party  is  bound  for  a  given  time,  and  for 
a  given  time  only.  That  is  a  strained  construction  of  the  obligation.  The  party 
does  not  bind  himself  for  a  particular  period  at  all,  but  merely  to  do  something  on 
a  certain  day.  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  suppose  that  he  is,  at  the  moment  of  making 
the  contract,  contemplating  the  period  at  which  he  may  be  freed  by  lapse  of  time 
from  performing  it.  The  argument  that  the  limitation  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
contract  supposes  that  the  parties  look  only  to  the  breach  of  the  agreement, 
Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  good  faith  than  such  a  supposition."  QBon  v.  Lipjpman, 
5  CI.  &  F.,  pp.  I,  15,  16,  per  Lord  Brougham.) 
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Part  IV.     it  may  decline  to  give  effect    to  that  obligation   even  while 
Pboc^eduhe.  existing. 

Cap.  X.  The  distinction  thus  drawn  is  perhaps  only  theoretical,  but 

UmUatiam,  ^^  ^^7  ^^  suggested  .that  the  language  employed  loses  sight  of 

the  true  nature  of  a  statute  of  limitation.     If  an  obligation  has 

"  ceased  to  exist/'  the  law  which  effected  this  result  is  not  a 
statute  of  limitation  at  all,  but  a  statute  which  discharged  the 
obligation.  No  writer  on  this  subject  has  asserted  that  the 
discharge  of  an  obligation  is  effected  by  the  lex  fori.  Statutes 
of  limitation,  properly  so  called,  merely  prevent  a  debt  or 
obligation  from  being  enforced  by  action.  There  are  other 
ways  in  which  a  debt  may  be  said  to  subsist,  though  it  cannot 
be  put  in  suit.  It  may,  for  example,  so  subsist  as  to  preserve 
a  lien  on  the  goods  of  the  debtor  until  it  is  satisfied,(a)  or  so  as 
to  cause  the  right  of  action  to  revive  by  a  subsequent  promise. 
A  good  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  In  re  Bowes, 
Strathmore  v.  Va7iej{h)  where  a  creditor  in  an  administration 
suit  was  allowed  to  retain,  without  bringing  into  hotchpot,  the 
proceeds  of  a  foreign  attachment  on  foreign  assets  for  another 
debt,  being  a  debt  barred  by  the  English  Statute  of  Limitations, 
but  not  by  the  foreign  law.  It  is  obvious  that  for  this  purpose 
the  English  Court  must  have  recognised  the  existence  of  the 
debt  in  question  at  a  time  when  its  own  Statute  of  Limitations 
could  have  prevented  its  enforcement.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  such  considerations,  inasmuch  as 
the  distinct  ground  upon  which  the  English  and  certain  other 
statutes  of  limitation  have  been  held  to  refer  to  procedure  has 
been  that  they  do  not  intend  or  purport  to  forbid  the  cause  of 
action  from  being  put  in  force,  after  the  specified  term,  in  any 
courts  except  their  own.  They  are  commands  addressed  to 
their  own  tribunals.  Did  they  purport  to  be  more  than  this 
they  would  cease  to  be  rules  of  procedure  at  all,  and  would 
absolutely  extinguish  such  rights  of  action  as  properly  came 
within  their  jurisdiction.(c) 

So  far,  therefore,  at  any  rate  as  English  tribunals  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  law 
which  simply  prescribes  the  time  within  which  a  cJiose  in  action 
must  be  put  in  force  relates  to  procedure  alone,  and  has  no 
validity  except  in  the  tribunals  to  which  it  belongs  and  is 
addressed.(^)     And  in  those  tribunals  it  applies  to  all  contracts, 

(«)  Spears  v.  Hartleyy  3  Esp.  81,  82 ;  Biggins  v.  Scott,  2  B.  &  Ad.  413. 

(ft)  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53. 

(c)  See  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §§  250-253  ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  576,  sq, 

l^  Bar r  19  v.  ^nne,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  653  ;  38  L.  J.  (>.*B.  331  ;  Pardo  v.  Bingftamy 
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wherever  made ;  and  to  all  parties,  whatever   their  nationality    Part  iv. 
or  domicil.     Thus,  in  Pardo  v.  Binghmn  the  English  Statute  of  ^»<^u»»- 
Limitations  was  held  to  apply,  though  the  debt  was  contracted      cap.  x. 
in  Venezuela,  where  the  debtor  and  creditor  were  both  resident   Limitatum. 
at  the  time  and  afterwards.     "  A  certain  period  is  fixed  by  the  „    : — 
statute,"  said  Lord  Hatherley,  '*  which  binds  everybody  who  controlled  by 
comes  to  sue  before   this  forum  "(a)      And  where  a  statute  |f*^.  *®  **^ 
(5   Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  s.  29)  provided  that  no  appeal  should  be 
allowed  from  any  sentence  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  unless 
certain  preliminary  steps  were  taken  within  a  given   time,  it 
was  held  that  the  enactment  applied  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to 
British  subjects.     It  was  said,  in  the  judgment,  that  although 
the  British  Parliament  had  no  general  power  to  legislate  for 
foreigners  out  of  the  dominions  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown,  yet  it  could  by  statute  fix  a  time  within  which 
application  must  be  made  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  over  which 
it  had  authority ;  and  that  this  was  matter  of  procedure,  which 
was  a  law  of  the  forum,  and  bound  in   that  forum  all  man- 
kind, whether  foreigners  or  subjects,  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
appellants  or   respondents.(6)     So  exclusively  is  such  a  law 
matter  of  procedure,  that  a  foreign  judgment  declaring  that 
a  claim  is  barred  by  a  local  statute  of  limitations  is  no  bar 
to  an  action  in  the  tribunals  of    another  State    the  laws  of 
which  fix  a  longer  term  of  limitation  of  suit  on  the  original 
cause  of  action.(c)     In  such  a  case  the  maxim  "  JSFenw  bis  debet 
vexari  pro  eddem  causd  "  does  not  apply,  the  plea  upon  which 
the  foreign  judgment  has  been  given  not  going  to  the  merit  of 
the  cause  of  action.     It  will  be  shown  subsequently  that  this 
condition    must    be  complied   with,  in    order  that  a  foreign 
judgment  should  be  set  up  as  a  conclusive  bar  here.(d)     The 
recent  case  of  In  re  Boioes,  Strathmore  v.  Vane  (e)  (cited  suprd), 
is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  principle.     In  that  case  an  Eng- 
lish Court  recognised  the  existence  of  a  debt,  which  was  barred 
by  its  own  Statute  of  Limitations,  so  far    as    to    allow   the 
creditor,  who  was  proving  against  the  same  estate  for  another 
debt,  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  attachment  for   the 
statute-barred  debt  without  bringing  them  into  hotchpot. 
It  has  been  held  that  when  a  contract  under  seal  was  sued 

L.  R.  4  Ch.  735  ;  39  L.  J.  Ch.  170 ;  Pitt  v.  Dacre,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  D.  295,  and  cases 
cited  on  p.  509,  n  (a). 

{a)  Pardo  v.  BlngJiavi^  L.  R.  4  Ch.  735. 

(h)  Lopez  V.  Burslem^  4  Moo.  P.  G.  3C». 

(0)  Harru  v.  Quitie,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  653  ;    38  L.  J.  Q.   B.  331  ;  Don  v.  LippmaHj 

CI.  &  F.  I. 

(d)  Qarcias  v.  Ricardo^  14  Sim.  265 ;  14  L.  J.  Ch.  ^139  ;  infra,  Chap.  XI. 

[e)  W.  N.  1889,  p.  53. 
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Part  IV.     on  in   England,  which   had   been   made  in  a  country  where 
BooEDURE.   ^YiQ  distinction  between  specialty  and  simple  contracts  was  not 

Cap.  X.      recognised,  the  period  of  limitation   applicable  to    specialties 
lAmitationa,  ^  England  was  applicable.(a)     It  only  remains,  while  on  this 

subject,  to  advert  to  a  distinction  cited  with  approval  from 

Story  in  Huber  v.  Steiner,(h)  between  cases  where  a  foreign 
law  of  limitation  is  merely  the  lex  loci  contractus,  and 
those  in  which  the  parties  have  resided  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law  during  the  whole  period,  so  that  it  has 
had  full  operation  upon  the  case.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  Story  adds  the  further  condition  that  the  law 
should  be  one  which  declares  that  the  claim  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  statutory  period  shall  become  a  nullity,  and  not 
merely  that  the  remedy  shall  be  barred.  Unless  such  was 
its  nature,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  still  remain  a  law  of  pro- 
cedure only,  and  that  the  additional  fact  of  the  parties 
having  resided  within  its  jurisdiction  would  not  give  it 
greater  strength  or  wider  operation.  No  doubt  this  fact 
would  be  an  additional  reason  for  admitting  the  universal 
validity  of  the  law,  if  it  was  a  law  like  the  English  statute 
which  limits  suits  relating  to  immovables  (3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
c,  27),  which  extinguished  the  right;  but  it  has  been  already 
said  that  such  a  law  is  not  one  of  procedure  at  all,  and 
claims  universal  recognition  without  the  aid  of  any  additional 
considerations,  such  as  that  the  parties  have  resided  for  the 
fiiU  period  within  its  jurisdiction. 

(iii.)  Mode  of  Suing  and  Enforcing  Process, — ^No  part  of  the 
subject  is  less  involved  with  considerations  of  the  proper  respect 
to  be  paid  to  the  law  which  created  the  right  than  this ;  and, 
accordingly,  no  part  of  it  is  to  be  referred  with  less  hesitation 
to  the  Ux  fori  for  an  authoritative  decision.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  imnecessary  to  multiply  authorities  for  the  proposition 
that  the  ''  forms  of  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  "  are 
regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is 
instituted ;  (c)  but  it  may  be  more  useful  to  illustrate  it  by 
citing  a  few  examples  of  its  application.  How  far  it  applies  to 
the  question  of  the  reception  of  evidence,  or  of  the  sufficiency 
of  evidence  when  received  to  support  an  action,  will  be  con- 
sidered subsequently ;  {d)  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that 

(a)  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla  v.  Carey  (1880),  5  C.  P.  D.  249. 

\h)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  202. 

(c)  Fergvson  v.  Fyffe^  8  CI.  &  F.  121  ;  Trimhey  v.  Vignier,  i  Bing.  N.  C  151  ; 
General  Steam  Navigation  Co.  v.  Ouillou,  11  M.  &  W.  877  ;  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna, 
I  B.  &  Ad.  284  ;  Pardo  v.  Bingham^  L.  R.  6  Eq.  486  ;  JSx  parte  Melboum^  L.  R. 
6  Ch.  64 ;  40  L.  J.  Bank.  65.  (d)  Infra^  p.  529. 
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the  prescription  of  the  time  within  which  an  action  must  be  pabt  iv. 

brought  is  properly  regarded  as  coming  under  the  same  general  ^^"'^^^- 

rule.     That  all  questions  of  priorities  between  creditors  depend  Cap.  x. 


upon  the  lex  fori  was  decided,  as  far  as  cases  of  bankruptcy       swu. 

Are  concerned,  by  Ex  parte  Melbour7i,  just  cited ;  and  the  same        

rule  has  more  than  once  been  held  to  be  applicable  to  adminis- 
trations.(a)  Not  only  the  priority  of  a  creditor,  but  in  some 
cases  his  right  to  prove  his  debt  at  all,  may  in  some  instances 
be  decided  by  the  lex  fori.  The  former  rules  of  English  bank- 
ruptcy law,  for  example,  which  exclude  in  certain  cases  a  right 
of  double  proof  against  two  firms  to  which  the  same  individual 
or  individuals  belong,  (b)  have  been  held  to  apply  to  a  creditor 
Attempting  to  prove  under  an  English  bankruptcy,  after  proof 
under  what  was  tantamount  to  a  bankruptcy  in  the  Brazils ;  (c) 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  case  cited  the  bills  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  proof  had  been  accepted  in  England,  though 
mentioned  by  Turner,  L.J.,  seems  immaterial.  So  an  execution 
<)reditor  who  attempts  in  a  foreign  court  to  attach  and  sell 
property  of  a  bankrupt  firm  actually  situate  in  the  foreign 
jurisdiction,  may  be  justified  by  the  lex  fori  in  doing  so,  although 
the  English  law  would  not  have  permitted  it ;  and  the  assignees 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  who  has  become  bankrupt 
in  England,  cannot  compel  him  by  suit  in  England  to  refund 
what  he  has  recovered.(d)  It  seems  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest 
any  true  principle  upon  which  such  an  inference  with  the 
operation  of  the  lex  fori  and  situs  could  be  warranted,  even  if 
the  partnership  were  domiciled  and  resident  in  England,  and 
the  attached  property  alone  situate  within  the  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion; though  any  Court  which  can  give  the  creditor  his  full 
distributive  share  of  the  whole  partnership  property,  or  with- 
hold it  from  him,  can  no  doubt  practically  obtain  full  recogni- 
tion for  its  rules.(6)  Thus,  when  a  company  has  in  this 
country  been  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  judgment  creditors  who 
are  in  this  country  and  have  proved  under  the  winding  up  will 
not  be  allowed  to  attach,  or  retain  when  attached,  property  in 
India  belonging  to  the  company.(/)  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  they  will  be  entitled  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign 

(a)  Pardo  v.  Bingham^  L.  R.  6  Eq.  485 ;  Cook  v.  Gregaon^  2  Drew.  286 ;  Pretton 
▼.  Melville^  8  CI.  &  F.  i.  So  priorities  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  b.  167 
{The  Tagtis),  (1903)  L.  J,  P.  4. 

(Jf)  But  see  now  the  Bankrupt<;y  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52),  s.  39,  sched.  II., 
{18),  extending  the  provisions  of  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  152. 

(c)  Ex  parte.  ChhsUmid^  i  De  G.  &  J.  257,  285 ;  Ooldsmid  v.  Cazenove^  7  H.  L.  785. 

(<f)  Brichwood  v.  Miller^  3  Mer.  279  ;  and  see  Stein^s  Cage,  1  Bose,  462. 

(c)  Barker  v.  Ooodair^  11  Ves.  78  ;  Button  v.  Morison,  17  Ves.  201 ;  i  Rose,  213  ; 
mi  V.  Wornoick,  i  H.  Bl.  665  ;  Bunter  v.  Pott«,  4  T.  R.  182. 

(/ )  In  re  Oriental  Steam  Co.y  Ex  parte  Scinde  By.  6li.,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  557. 
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Past  IV.    judgment  in  rtm,  baaed  upon  and  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
**^^*^  prior  lien  in  their  favour  on  the  assets  forming  the  subject- 
Caf.  X.     matter  of  the  judgmenU^o     The  subject  has  already  received 
"g^        some  consideration.(^; 

The  rule  that  set-off,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
procedure,  not  of  the  substance  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties,  and  that  it  is  consequently  dependent  on  the  la  fori, 
is  not  so  clearly  established*  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  in 
what  sense  it  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  the  original  obligation, 
that  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  contract  should  be  able  to 
defeat  part  of  the  claim  against  him  by  setting  up  a  perfectly 
distinct  claim  of  his  own  against  the  plaintiff  In  such  a  case, 
each  Utigant,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  has,  strictly  speaking,  a 
chose  in  action  of  his  own :  and  a  chose  in  action  can  of  its  own 
nature  be  enforced  only  by  action.  The  law  of  some  particular 
forum  may  and  does  allow  the  defendant  to  make  a  different 
use  of  his  ckdm,  by  striking  a  balance  between  it  and  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff ;  but  that  appears  to  be  a  privil^e  con- 
ferred by  the  lej:  fori,  and  in  no  sense  part  of  the  contract 
The  express  contract  between  the  parties  may,  of  course,  pro- 
vide that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  when  it  arises,  should  be 
set  against  a  specitied  demand  of  the  defendant :  but  in  such 
a  case  the  defendant  s  plea  is  not  really  one  of  set-off,  but  of 
an  express  term  of  the  original  contract.  The  point  was 
raised,  though  not  directly  decided,  in  Macfarlane  v.  yorris,{e) 
where  Ck>ckbum,  CJT.,  intimated  that  he  was  inclined  to  take 
the  view  indicated  above,  and  this  dictum  has  been  since 
followed.(rO  The  most  recent  American  authorities  are  to  the 
same  effect.(e)  In  Allen  v.  Kemhl€y{f)  which  has  been  cited  on 
the  other  side  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  right  of 
set-off  is  really  part  of  the  original  obligation,  there  was  no 
conflict  between  the  lex  fori  and  the  lex  loci  contractus  at  all ; 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  contract  of  the  drawer 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  was  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  bill  was  drawn,  or  where  it  was  payable. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  lex  fori  can  never  confer  a  right 
of  action  which  had  no  existence  by  the  law  which  was  pro- 
perly competent  to  create  the  obligation.  Thus  it  has  been 
already  said  that  a  tort,  to  be  actionable,  must  be  actionable 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  as  well  as  by 

(fl)  Minna  Craig  Steamship  Co.  v.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  162. 
{h)  Ante^  p.  324. 

(c)  2  B.  &  S.  783.  [d)  Meyer  v.  Drener,  33  L.J.  C.  P.  289. 

{e)  Bee  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  575,  and  American  cases  there  cited  (7th  ed.)> 
(/)  6  Moo.  l*.  (\  314. 
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the  law  of  the  tribunal,  (a)     Consequently,  the  better  opinion     Part  iv. 
would  seem  to  be  that  an  act  which  is  a  criminal  offence,  but     ^Q^^^^»> 
not  a  personal  tort,  by  the  lex  loci,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  an     cap.  x. 
action  here,  though  by  the  leic  fori  it  might  be  both.     It  is        smt. 
true  that  Wightman,  J.,  in  Scott  v.  Seymour, (b)  intimated  an    .  ,  Tr7"_ 
opinion  that  if  a  trespass  was  not  lawful  or  justifiable  by  the  not  created 
law  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed,  the  mere  fact  that  ^^  ^^^M^- 
no  personal  right  to  recover  damages  for  it  was  given  by  that 
law  would  not  deprive  the  person  aggrieved  of  the  right  of 
action  given  to  him  by  English  law,  at  any  rate  when  both  the 
parties  were  British  subjects.     This  dictnm,  however,  was  not 
assented  to  by  the  other  members  of  the  Court ;  and  the  fallacy 
involved  in   it   has  been    already  pointed    out.(c)     In    strict 
accordance  with  the  principle  here  advocated,  it  was  said  in 
an  older  case  that  no  rule  of  procedure  could  avail  to  give  a 
personal  right  of  action  against  a  contractor,  where  the  lex  loci 
actus  recognised  no  right  to  enforce  the  obligation  at  all  against 
the  person  of  the  party  sued ;  (d)  and  though  this  case  has 
been  disapproved  by  later  authorities,(c)  the  principle  that  the 
personal  or  real  nature  of  the  right  must  be  determined  once 
for  all  by  the  lex  loci  remains  unassailed.     The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  principle  will  be  better  understood  when  the 
cases  relating  to  process  and  execution  have  been  considered. 

Process,  or  the  mode  of  proceedings  by  which  the  judgment  Execution 
and  decrees  of  any  tribunal  are  enforced,  similarly  depends  ^eJlhrL  ^ 
upon  the  law  of  that  tribunal  alone.(/)  There  may,  however, 
be  sometimes  a  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the 
original  liability  on  which  the  judgment  is  founded  from  the 
operation  upon  it  of  the  law  of  a  foreign  Court  as  to  execution. 
A  man,  for  example,  who  contracts  a  debt  in  a  country  where 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  unknown,  may  argue  with  some 
plausibility  that  his  contract  never  contemplated  the  alternative 
of  personal  confinement,  by  the  threat  of  which  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  sued  attempts  to  hold  him  to  his 
bargain.  From  such  a  point  of  view,  it  would  appear  inequit- 
able that  he  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  provisions  of 
any  law  which  he  had  not  contemplated ;  but  there  is  a  fallacy 
involved  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  altogether.  The  natural 
incidents  of  the  contract,  foreseen  or  unforeseen,  are  properly  the 
subjects  of  the  intention  of  the  parties;  and  in  adjudicating 

{a)  Ante,  p.  487.  {h)  i  H.  &  C.  219. 

(c)  Ante,  pp.  480,  488,  sq.  (d)  Melan  v.  Fitzjames,  i  B.  &  P.  138. 

(ej  Imlay  v.  Elleifen,  2  East,  453. 

(/)  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  i  A.  &  Ad.  2S4  :  Don  v.  Lippman,  5  (1.  &  F.  i. 
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ui»D  tLem  i:  is  of  tLe  h'^rh^^t  hniortaiiee  co  (ktenmne  what 
the  eoc'rar:':tLg  parties  c^n'empLktai.  or  to  wfa^  law  tlieT 
mt^ti^ied  to  refer.  Breach,  bjirerer.  is  i^x  a  zkanmJ  intiideiit 
of  the  contract,  bm  its  dL«6oIation.  An  obligaciDn,  it  is  tme, 
remaiii.^ :  but  it  is  an  ohIi;ration  which  axises,  noC  oat  of  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  lut  oat  of  the  refusal  of  me  of  than 
to  cany  that  intention  into  enecci'M  ConsequentiT,  with  the 
]n^'ident%  of  breach,  and  the  remedies  applicable  to  it,  the  intui- 
tion of  the  parties  can  hare  nothing  to  do.  The  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  those  who  contract  undertake  an  altexnatiTe 
liability  to  discharge  their  promise  ^yr  to  be  compelled  to  do  so 
by  some  particular  law.  within  some  particular  time,  or  in  some 
particoilar  way,  has  already  been  shown  in  treating  of  statutes 
of  limitation.^  ^y;  Persons  who  contract  engi^  simply  to  per- 
form their  jfioinise :  and  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  their  under- 
taking, they  must  submit  to  the  control  of  any  law  within  the 
reach  of  which  they  happen  to  be  when  a  remedy  is  soi]^ht. 
To  break  a  contract  is,  in  truth,  an  offence ;  or,  if  not  a  public 
offence,  is  at  any  rate  a  personal  tort.  There  is  no  greater 
reason  why  a  man  who  fails  to  fulfil  a  promise  should  be  heard 
tfy  object  to  any  law  which  properly  asserts  jurisdiction  oyer 
him,  than  why  a  man  who  injures  another  by  defamation  or 
actual  assacdt  should  do  the  same. 

The  sole  question,  therefore,  which  must  in  such  cases  be 
decided,  is  whether  the  contractor  assumed,  by  his  agreement, 
a  personal  liability  or  not.  If  he  intended  to  bind  his  person 
for  the  fidfilment  of  his  promise — and  all  personal  under- 
takings must  necessarily  be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  that  effect — ^then  every  tribunal  under 
whose  jurisdiction  he  may  come  will  enforce  that  personal 
liability  in  its  own  way.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  person, 
according  to  his  intention  and  the  competent  Ux  eantractus,  was 
never  bound  at  all,  then  no  foreign  law  can  impose  a  personal 
liability  for  the  breach  or  non-fulfilment  of  what  was  never 
a  personal  undertaking.(c)  Thus  in  Ifelan  v.  Fitzjames  the 
defendant  was  held  to  bail  in  England  on  an  instrument 
entered  into  in  France,  by  which  his  property  only,  and  not 
his  person,  was  according  to  the  law  of  France  made  liable, 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ordered  the  bail-bond  to  be 
delivered  up  and  cancelled  on  the  defendant  entering  a 
common  appearance.     "  The  defendant  is  held  to  bail,"  said 


(«)  Dim  V.  TAppman,  5  CI.  &  F.  i,  14.  (b)  Ante,  p.  516. 

(/•)  Mclan  V.  Fitzjames,  i  B.  &  P.  138 ;  Talleyrand  v.  Baulanger,  3  Ves.  447  : 
J)r  la  Vega  v.  Viannaf  i  B.  &  Ad.  284. 
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Eyre,  C.J.,  "  on  a  contract  made  in  France,  the  nature  of  which    part  iv. 
we  must  learn,  not  from  the  face  of  the  instrument,  but  from  ^^Q^^^^^'- 
evidence.     If  it  appears  that  this  contract  creates  no  personal     Cap.  x. 
obligation,  and  that  it  could  not  be  sued  as  such  by  the  laws      ProrpM. 

of  France,  there  seems  to  be  fair  ground  on  which  the  Court        

may  interpose  to  prevent  a  proceeding  so  oppressive  as  a 
personal  arrest  in  a  foreign  country,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
suit,  in  a  case  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present, 
authorises  no  proceeding  against  the  person  in  the  country  in 
which  the  transaction  passed.  If  there  could  be  none  in 
France,  in  my  opinion  there  can  be  none  here.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  what  is  no  personal  obligation  in  the  country  in  which 
it  arises  can  ever  be  raised  into  a  personal  obligation  by  the  laws 
of  another.  If  it  be  a  personal  obligation  there,  it  must  be 
enforced  here  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  this 
country ;  but  what  the  nature  of  the  obligation  is  must  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  entered 
into,  and  then  this  country  will  apply  its  own  law  to  enforce 
it."(a)  It  should  be  remarked  that  Heath,  J.,  dissented  from 
the  above  view,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  sued 
on  was  in  his  opinion  a  personal  one,  and  that  the  question  of 
arrest  was  therefore  merely  one  of  remedy.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  contract  was  not  a  personal  promise  by  French  law, 
but  a  mere  hypothecation  of  property,  the  decision  was  no  doubt 
right;  but  that  the  view  ti^en  by  Heath,  J.,  was  in  reality 
more  consonant  to  the  facts  of  the  case  appears  from  the 
opinion  which  Lord  EUenborough  intimated  in  Iinlay  v. 
Ellesfen,(h)  and  from  the  later  decision  in  De  la  Vega  v. 
Vianna,(c)  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  settled  the  law  on 
the  subject.  In  Don  v.  Lipprrum  {d)  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  such  cases  were  stated  with  much  clearness  by 
Lord  Brougham :  "  The  contract  being  silent  as  to  the  law 
by  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  lex  loci  contractus  should  be  considered  at  the  time  the  rule 
(sc.  of  the  remedy),  for  the  parties  could  not  suppose  that  the 
contract  might  afterwards  come  before  the  tribunals  of  a  foreign 
country.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  remedy  actually  comes 
to  be  enforced.  The  parties  do  not  necessarily  look  to  the 
remedy  when  they  make  the  contract.  They  bind  themselves 
to  do  what  the  law  they  live  under  requires ;  but  as  they  bind 
themselves  generally,  it  may  be  taken  as  if   they  had  con- 

(a)  Melan  v,  Fitzjames,  I  B.  &  P.  138,  141  ;  and  see  Talleyrand  v.  Bimlangfir^ 
I  Ves.  447.  (h)  2  East,  453. 

ip)  I  B.  &  Ad.  284.  {d]  5  CI.  &  F.  I,  13. 
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Pbooedure. 


Not  only  the  principle  of  the  law,  but  the  known  course 
Cap.  X.      of  the  Courts,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  rules  of  precedent 


Procats.      should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  parties  should  take  the  law  as 

they  find  it,  when  they    come  to  enforce  their  contract.  .  .  . 

The  distinction  which  exists  as  to  the  principle  of  applying 
the  remedy,  exists  with  even  greater  force  as  to  the  practice  of 
the  Courts  when  the  remedy  is  to  be  enforced.  No  one  can 
say  that,  because  the  contract  has  been  made  abroad,  the  form 
of  action  known  in  the  foreign  court  must  be  pursued  in  the 
courts  where  the  contract  is  to  be  enforced,  or  the  other  pre- 
liminary proceedings  of  those  Courts  must  be  adopted,  or  that 
the  rules  of  pleading,  or  the  curial  practice  of  the  foreign 
country,  must  necessarily  be  followed.  ...  No  one  will  con- 
tend in  terms  that  foreign  rules  of  evidence  should  guide  us  in 
such  cases ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  that  principle  in 
practice  if  you  once  admit  that,  though  the  remedy  is  to  be 
enforced  in  one  country,  it  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the 
laws  which  govern  another  country ."(«) 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  under  this  head  the  rules  of 
the  English  Courts  with  reference  to  the  service  of  writs  or 
notices  of  writs  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852, 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  service  of  any  writ  or  process 
outside  the  jurisdiction,  and  though  the  i8th  section  of  that 
Act  remedied  the  defect,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  expressly 
exempted  from  its  provisions.     The  original  Order  (Order  xi.) 
in  the  Judicature  Rules,  framed  on  the  passing  of  the  Judica- 
ture Act,  1875,  removed  this  distinction;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  this  Order  in  its  present  revised  form,  that  in 
favour  of  persons  "  domiciled  or  ordinarily  resident  in  "  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  the  older  practice  is  preserved.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  an  interference 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and,  apart  from  statute,  no 
Court  has  power  to  allow  it.(6) 

Order  xi.  r.  i,  in  its  existing  form,  provides  as  follows: 

"  Order  xi.  r.  i.  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of 
summons  or  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons  may  be  allowed  by 
the  Court  or  a  judge  whenever — 

"  (a)  The  whole  subject-matter  oi  the  action  is  land 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  (with  or  without 
rents  or  profits) ;  or 

(a)  Per  Lord  Brougham,  in  JDon  v.  Lippman^  5  CI.  &  F.  12,'  13,  14. 
(ft)  Be  Busfield,  32  Ch.  D.  123  ;  -fle  Maughan,  22  W.  R.  748. 
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"  (b)  Any  act,  deed,   will,  contract,  obligation,  or  liability, 

affecting  land  or  hereditaments  situate  within  the 

jurisdiction,  is  sought  to  be  construed,  rectified,  set 

aside,  or  enforced  in  the  action  ;  or 

"  (c)  Any  relief  is  sought  against  any  person  domiciled  or 

ordinarily  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  or 
"  (d)  The  action  is  for  the  administration  of  the  personal 
estate  of  any  deceased  person  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction ;  or 
for    the  execution  (as  to    property   situate    within 
the  jurisdiction)   of  the   trusts   of  any  written  in- 
strument, of    which  the  person  to  be  served  is   a 
trustee,  which  ought  to  be  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  England ;  or 
"  (e)  The  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  or  alleged  breach 
within  the   jurisdiction  of    any  contract,  wherever 
made,  which,  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  ought 
to  be  performed  within  the  jurisdiction,  unless  the 
defendant    is  domiciled   or   ordinarily   resident   in 
Scotland  or  Ireland ;  or 
"  (f )  Any  injunction  is  sought  as  to  anything  to  be  done 
within  the  jurisdiction,  or  any  nuisance  within  the 
jurisdiction  is  sought  to   be  prevented    or  removed, 
whether   damages   are    or  are   not    also  sought  in 
respect  thereof ;  or 
"  (g)  Any  person  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  a  necessary  or 
proper  party  to  an  action  properly  brought  against 
some  other    person  duly  served    within    the  juris- 
diction." 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rule,  it  has  been  held 
that  Order  xi.  r.  i,  applies  equally  to  the  service  of  a  writ 
of  summons  and  of  notice  of  a  writ  of  summons,  the  service 
required  in  each  case  being  the  same.(a) 

h  [  By  r.  6  of  the  same  Order,  when  the  defendant  is  neither 
a  British  subject  nor  in  British  dominions,  notice  of  the 
writ,  and  not  the  writ  itself,  is  to  be  served  on  him.  And 
where  a  writ  itself  is  served  upon  a  foreigner  not  in  British 
dominions  (in  violation  of  the  rule),  the  service  is  a  nullity, 
and  not  a  mere  irregularity,  so  that  all  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings will  be  set  aside.(5)  In  such  a  case,  it  appears,  from 
the  authorities  just  cited,  that  the  defendant  himself  may  come 


Part  IV. 
Pboobdubx. 

Cap.  X. 

Process. 


{a)\SeoU  y.  Wax  Candle  Co,,  i  Q.  B.  D.  404,  and  Order  XI.  r.  7. 
(J)  HewiUon  v.  Fahre^  21  Q.  B.  D.  6  ;  Boyle  v.  Sacker^  39  Ch.  D.  249  ;  Prestim 
T.  Lamont,  i  Ex.  D.  361. 
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to  the  English  Court  and  apply  by  summons  to  set  the  pro- 
ceedings aside,  though  it  might  imperil  his  position  if  he  first 
appeared  to  the  writ.  It  is  the'  logical  complement  of  r.  6 
that  either  a  British  subject  in  foreign  dominions  or  a  foreigner 
in  British  dominions  may  be  served  with  a  writ  itself.(a)  It 
would  seem  that  third-party  notices  and  counter-claims,  being 
governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  service  of  writs,  may 
be  served  out  of  jurisdiction  with  leave  under  Order  xi. 
r.  1.(6)  But  an  "  originating  summons  "  in  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion cannot  be  so  served.(c)  Nor  is  there  power  to  serve  on 
a  bankrupt  who  is  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  and  actually 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  at  the  time,  an  order  for  his  attendance 
for  his  public  examination.(rf)  The  general  rule  is  stated  by 
Lord  Esher,  in  the  case  just  cited,  as  being  that,  when  the 
Legislature  has  enacted  that  a  thing  is  to  be  done  in  one  of  the 
Queen's  Courts,  the  meaning pWTn^  fade  is  only  that  the  Court 
may  do  that  thing  within  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  the  learned  judge  did  not  mean  within 
that  part  of  the  Queen  s  dominions  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Service  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the 
colonies  is  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  within  Order  xi. 
r.  i.{e) 

Tort, — Service  of  writ  or  notice  of  writ  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
is  not  allowed  in  actions  of  tort,  except  in  cases  which  fall 
within  Order  xi.  r.  i,  subsections  (a),  (e),  (f),  (g).  That  is  to 
say,  either  the  action  must  be  for  injury  to  land  within  the 
jurisdiction,  or  the  defendant  against  whom  relief  is  sought 
must  be  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  an  injunction 
must  be  sought  as  to  something  to  be  done  within  the  juris- 
diction, or  a  nuisance  within  the  jurisdiction  must  be  com- 
plained of,  or,  lastly,  the  defendant  must  be  a  necessary  or 
proper  party  to  an  action  properly  brought  against  some  other 
person  duly  served  within  the  jurisdiction.(/)  It  is  insufficient 
that  damages  have  been  sustained  within  the  jurisdiction.(.(7) 

(tf)  Fowler  v.  Barstow^  20  Ch.  D.  246 ;  Great  Australian  Co.  y.MartUu  5  Ch.  D. 
I  ;  Padley  v.  Camphau8e?i^  10  Ch.  D.  550 ;  Sjnller  v.  Brixtol,  13  Q.  B.  D.  96  ;  Bacon 
v.  Turner,  I  Ch.  D.  275. 

(b)  Duhaut  v.  Macpherson,  23  Q.  B.  D.  341  ;  Swansea,  <&c.,  Co.  v.  Duncan^ 
I  Q.  B.  D.  648  ;  Order  XVI.  r.48  ;  Order  xxi.  r.  12. 

(c)  Jle  Busfeld,  32  Ch.  D.  123.  See  as  to  petitions,  Ac,  the  Annual  Practice, 
Order  xi.  r.  i,  notes  pp.  230  nq.  ;  and  on  the  general  principles,  see  Lenders  v. 
Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  56;  Hewitson  v.  Fahre,  21  Q.  B.  D.  6;  and  Be  Bvftjieldy 
itupra.  {d)  In  re  Wendt,  22  Q.  B.  D.  733. 

(e)  (f.  Be  BuMjield,  32  Ch.  D.  123  ;  supra,  p.  347. 

(/)  Jjenderx  v.  Anderson,  12  Q.  B.  D.  50;  CVoft  v.  King  (1893),  I  Q.  B.  419  ; 
Williams  v.  Carticright  (1895),  i  Q.  B.419.  See  cases  and  notes  under  the  head  of 
"  Torts,"  ante,  p.  483. 

{g)  Shearman  v.  Findlay,  32  W.  R.  122. 
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Contract. — See  ante,  Chap.  VIII.  "  Contracts,"  pp.  345-350.       Part  iv. 

Injtmdion. — The  claim  for  an  injunction  must  be  bofia  Jide;    ^^^^^^'' 
and   if  merely  claimed   in   order   to   bring   the  case  within     cap.  x. 
Order  xi.  r.  i ,  the  Court  will  refuse  to  grant  leave.(a)     It  is  not      proof, 
necessary  that  the  injunction  should  be  the  only  relief  sought,       . — 
but  it  appears  necessary  that  it  should  be  sought  against  the 
defendant  whom  it  is  desired  to  serve  abroad,  unless  the  case 
be  one  falling  under  subsection  (g).{b) 

Within  the  Jurisdiction. — The  jurisdiction  means  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  not  of  the  Crown ;  and  therefore  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  without  the  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes 
of  this  rule.  For  the  same  reason,  although  by  international 
law  the  Crown  may  assert  its  jurisdiction  up  to  the  three- 
mile  limit  from  the  coast ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  extends  to  low-water  mark  only.(c) 

(iv.)  £vide7ice  Tiecessary,  and  admissible  to  support  an  Action, —  Evidence 
This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  already  considered  when  ^^/^,-.  ^ 
treating  of  formalities,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
here  than  recapitulate  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  lex 
fori  decides  all  questions  relating  to  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence ;  but  if  the  evidence,  when  admitted,  goes  to  show  that 
no  obligation  was  ever  validly  created  by  the  lex  loci,  and  not 
merely  that  the  obligation,  though  duly  created,  could  not 
have  been  proved  in  the  foreign  tribunal,  the  rules  of  the 
forum  as  to  procedure  will  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  create 
an  obligation,  where  none  existed  before.(c?)  Similarly,  when 
the  lex  fori  demands  a  particular  kind  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  particular  kind  of  contract,  no  obligation  arising  from 
.such  a  contract  can  be  recognised,  although  it  may  in  the 
first  instance  have  been  validly  created  by  the  lex  loci  actus, 
.and  could  be  put  in  suit  in  a  foreign  coiu*t.  The  English 
Statute  of  Frauds  has  accordingly  been  held  to  apply  to 
contracts  made  abroad,  and  sued  upon  here.(e)  The  necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  the  formalities  preliminary  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  and  those  preliminary  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  remedy  in  the  country  where  it  was  made, 
will  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Hx  parte  Melboum,(/)  which  has 

{a)  Bernales  v.  Xew  York  ITemW  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  97  (n.). 

(J)  JMbon  Berlyn  Gold  Fields  v.  Meddle,  52  L.  T.  796  :  New  Chile  Co*  v,  Blanco^ 
4  Twines  L.  B.  349. 

{c)  Reg,  V.  Keyn,  2  Ex.  D.  63 ;  Re  Smith,  1  P.  D.  300 ;  Harris  v.  Franeonia 
(owners),  2  C.  P.  D.  173  ;  Bree  v.  Marescavx,  7  Q.  B.  D.  434. 

(d)  BrUtaw  v.  Sequeville,  5  Ex.  275,  279  ;  Aires  v  Hodgson,  7  T.  B.  241 ;  Cleffg 
V,  Lery,  2  Camp.  i6<3. 

{e)  Leroux  v.  Brown^  12  C.  B.  801 ;  Acehal  v.  Zery,  10  Bine.  376. 

if)  L.  B.  6  Ch.  64. 

2l 
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been  already  cited;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prove  the  former  in  every  tribunal,  while  the  latter  will  be 
dispensed  with  everywhere  but  in  the  courts  of  the  locus 
celebrationis. 

The  law  on  this  subject  has  been  briefly  expressed  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  Bain  v.  Whitehaven  and  Fnrncss  Railway  Com- 
pany,{a)  Whether  a  witness  is  competent  or  not ;  whether 
a  certain  matter  requires  to  be  proved  by  writing  or  not ; 
whether  certain  evide?ice  proves  a  certain  fact  ai*  not :  that  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  question 
arises,  where  the  remedy  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  where 
the  Court  sits  to  enforce  it.  It  would  seem,  however,  where 
evidence  is  taken  in  one  country  in  aid  of  a  suit  or  action 
elsewhere,  either  on  ordinary  commission  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  Courts  (as  in  cases  under  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  113,  infrd),  that  the  prevailing  law  must  be  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  suit  is  actually  pending  for  which  the 
evidence  is  taken,  as  being  the  true  fominuQ)) 

(v.)  Proof  of  Facts  peculiarly  Foreign. — The  amount  of 
evidence  necessary  to  support  a  right  of  action  in  any  par- 
ticular tribunal,  and  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  offered 
for  that  purpose,  being  thus  determined  by  the  lex  fori,  it 
remains  to  consider  what  kind  of  evidence  is  required  by  the 
Court  when  investigating  certain  peculiarly  foreign  facts.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  apply 
indiscriminately  to  the  proof  of  res  gestce  and  other  incidents 
relevant  to  the  cause  of  action,  wherever  they  may  have  taken 
place ;  but  it  is  not  equally  apparent  what  rules  apply  to  the 
proof  of  foreign  documents  or  of  foreign  law.  First,  with 
regard  to  foreign  documents,  it  is  clear  that  the  Court  must 
have  the  evidence  of  a  translator ;  a  translator  being,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  a  witness  as  to  the  meaning  and 
also  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words.fc)  Next,  it 
must  have  evidence,  adduced  by  foreign  experts  if  necessary, 
of  the  meaning  of  any  words  which  are  of  a  technical  descrip- 
tion, or  which  have  a  peculiar  meaning,  different  from  that 
which,  if  literally  translated  into  our  language,  they  would  bear. 
If  the  instrument  is  not  only  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
but  tq  \\e  controlled  by  a  foreign  law,(rf)  according  to  any  of 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  then  if  there  is  any  principle 

{a)  3  H.  L.  C.  1, 19. 

\h)  See  per  Cockburn,  G.J.,  in  Demlla  v.  Fels^  40  L.  T.  Bep.  423. 
{c)  Di  Sara  v.  Phillip*^  lo  H.  L.  C.  624,  639. 

(a)  As  to  the  proper  law  to  govern  the  construction  of  foreign  contractSi  vide 
ante,  p.  393- 
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of  construction  applicable  to   that   document  by  such  foreign     Part  iv. 
law,  the  foreign  law  on  this  point  must  be  proved  in  the  manner  ^^^^^^^ 
which  will  be  shown  below.     The  judge  "has  not  organs  to     Cap.  x. 
know  and  to  deal  with  the  text  of  the  foreign  law,  and  there-       proof, 

fore  requires  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  who   knows  how  to        

interpret  it/'(a)  The  witnesses  having  supplied  the  judge  with 
these  facts,  they  must  retire  and  leave  his  sufficiently  informed 
mind  to  his  own  proper  office — that  of  ascertaining  for  himself 
the  intention  of  the  parties ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  construing  the 
instrument  in  question.(6)  So,  if  there  is  a  foreign  custom  which 
affects  the  construction  of  a  foreign  document,  witnesses  must 
be  heard  to  explain  what  the  custom  is,  as  evidence  is  received 
of  customs  in  respect  of  trade  matters,  before  the  judge  can 
pronounce  on  the  proper  eflFect  to  be  given  to  it.(c)  But 
the  foreign  document,  though  construed  according  to  the 
foreign  law  to  which  it  is  generally  subject,  and  explained  by 
reference  to  foreign  facts,  is  only  admissible  in  evidence,  as 
has  been  said,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lex  fori,  and  no 
foreign  law  will  avail  to  make  that  primary  evidence  in  a 
foreign  court  which  is  secondary  evidence  according  to  the 
law  of  procedure  which  is  there  followed.(rf)  Where,  how-  Proof  of 
ever,  a  particular  value  is  given  by  the  foreign  law  to  ado^cuments. 
foreign  document  as  proof  t)f  a  fact  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  law,  the  same  weight  will  be  given  to  it  in  any  other 
tribunal,  when  the  foreign  law  is  proved  to  its  satisfaction. 
Thus,  where  it  was  desired  to  prove  a  marriage  in  France 
which  was  celebrated  before  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  proved 
by  French  advocates  that  registers  of  marriage  were  kept  at 
Lille  by  official  authority,  and  that  those  registers  were 
authentic  documents  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution, 
properly  authenticated  copies  of  these  were  admitted  to  prove 
the  marriage.(6)  And  in  a  more  modern  case  a  document 
was  tendered  to  prove  a  marriage  in  Chili,  which  purported  to 
be  an  extract  from  a  register  of  marriages,  signed  by  the  curate- 
rector  of  the  Chilian  church  where  it  was  solemnised.  The 
signature  was  duly  verified  by  a  public  notary,  and  certified 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  British  consul.  On  proof  being 
adduced  that  a  register  was  kept  by  the  curate-rector  of  every 
church  in  Chili  of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  it,  and  that 
certificates  of  marriages  such  as  that  tendered  were  received  in 

{a)  Per  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  ii  CI.  &  F.  115. 

(J)  Di  Sora  v.  Phillips,  10  H.  L.  C.  624,  639. 

({?)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Mostyn  v.  Fahrigat,  Cowp.  174  ;   I  Sm.  L.  C.  677. 

{d)  Brown  v.  Tlwmton,  6  A.  &  E.  185. 

\e)  Biddulpk  v.  Lord  Camtrys,  cited  by  Keating,  J.,  29  L.  J.  P.  k  M.  58. 
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Part  IV.  the  Chilian  courts  as  evidence  of  the  marriage  which  they  pur- 
Pbocedure.  p^jj.^  tQ  certify,  the  document  was  received  to  prove  the 
Cap.  X.  marriage  in  question.(a)  But  a  copy  of  a  foreign  judgment, 
~  certified  in  a  similar  manner,  will  not  be  entitled  to  reception 
here,  every  tribunal  being  of  course  entitled  to  lay  down  for 
itself  the  manner  in  which  it  will  take  cognisance  of  the  decrees 
of  a  foreign  court.(&)  It  is  now  provided  by  statute  that  all 
judgments,  decrees,  orders,  or  other  judicial  proceedings  of  any 
court  of  justice  in  any  foreign  State  or  in  any  British  colony, 
and  all  other  affidavits,  pleadings,  and  other  legal  documents 
filed  or  deposited  in  any  such  court,  may  be  proved  in  any 
court  of  justice,  or  before  any  person  having  by  law  or  by  consent 
of  parties  authority  to  hear,  receive  and  examine  evidence, 
either  by  examined  copies,  or  by  authenticated  copies  purporting 
to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  to  which  the  original 
belongs,  or,  in  the  event  of  such  court  having  no  seal,  to  be 
signed  by  the  judge  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  said  court ;  and 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  the  seal  or  signature 
with  which  such  authenticated  copy  purports  to  be  sealed  or 
signed.(c)  Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  same  statute 
for  the  proof  of  proclamations,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  acts 
of  State. 

The  common  practice  of  taking  evidence  abroad  by  means 
of  a  commission  clothed  with  the  authority,  not  of  the  tribunal 
or  Grovernment  in  the  country  where  the  evidence  is  taken, 
but  of  the  tribunal  requiring  such  evidence,  is  not  regarded 
with  uniform  approval.  In  some  States  municipal  laws  exist 
which  prohibit  the  administration  of  an  oath,  the  taking  of 
evidence,  or  the  exercise  of  any  function  that  could  be  called 
judicial  by  any  persons  other  than  the  officers  of  the  local 
tribunals.  This  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  every  State  has  a 
right  to  regulate  for  itself,  and  does  not  involve  any  principle 
of  international  law,  though  such  regulations  may  often  inter- 
pose practical  difficulties  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 
abroad.(rf)     By  an  English  statute    (19   &   20  Vict  c.  113) 

(a)  Abbott  v.  Abbott,  29  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  57. 

{b)  Appleton  v.  Lord  Braybroohe,  6  M.  &;  S.  34  ;  and  see  9  Mod.  66. 

(r)  14  k  ijj  Vict,  c  99,  8.  7. 

Id)  In  1806  this  right  was  practically  asserted  in  Germanyf  and  proceedings 
were  actually  taken  there  against  Mr.  A.  B.  Eempe,  an  English  barrister  who  had 
been  appointed  to  take  evidence  on  commission  by  the  English  High  Court  of 
Justice.  As  to  the  persons  before  whom  affidavits  for  the  Probate  Division  are  to 
be  taken  abroad,  where  the  local  law  forbids  the  administration  of  an  oath  by  a 
British  Consul,  see  In  the  good*  of  Faweng,  9  P.  D.  241,  and  21  &  22  Vict  c.  95, 
s.  31.  For  an  analogous  instance  when  an  affidavit  has  been  admitted  without 
having  been  sworn  before  a  consul  (under  15  &  16  Vict,  c  86,  b.  22),  see  Ltfls  v. 
J-Jltvrody  15  Eq.  67. 
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(printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter)  jurisdiction  is  given     part  iv. 
to  the  English  courts,  or  to  any  judge  thereof,  to  order  the  ^^^^^^^ 
examination  upon  oath  before  a  commissioner  of  any  witness    cap.  x. 
within  the  jurisdiction,  upon  application  for  that  purpose  (by      Ti^, 

summons  at  chambers),  in  aid  of  any  civil  or  commercial  suit       

in  a  foreign  country,  without  any  writ  being  issued  or  other 
proceedings  taken  in  the  English  court.  Provision  is  made  for 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  and  false  evidence 
given  upon  such  an  examination  is  made  perjury  (s.  3).  Though 
it  does  not  appear  that  much  use  has  been  made  of  this  statute, 
it  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  Divorce  Court.(a)  It  would 
appear  that,  in  such  cases,  questions  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  would  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
suit  was  pending,  which  is  the  real  forum.(b) 

The  proof  of  foreign  law  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  prin-  Proof  of 
ciple  that  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  is  a  fact  which  must  ^^^^^  ^*^- 
be  established  by  evidence  like  any  other,  and  of  which  no 
tribunal  or  judge  has  a  right  to  take  judicial  notice.  No 
judicial  knowledge  or  discernment  is  attributed  to  a  judge  in 
such  a  matter;  and  if  proper  proof  of  a  foreign  law  is  not 
adduced,  the  Court  must  proceed  according  to  the  law  of 
England.(c)  All  that  can  be  required  of  a  tribunal  adjudicat- 
ing on  a  question  of  foreign  law  is  to  receive  and  consider  all 
the  evidence  as  to  it  which  is  available,  and  bond  fide  to 
determine  on  that,  as  well  as  it  can,  what  the  foreign  law  is. 
If  from  the  imperfect  evidence  produced  before  it,  or  its  mis- 
apprehension of  the  effect  of  that  evidence,  a  mistake  is  made, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  but  the  tribunal  is  free  from 
blame.(ef)  The  judge  "  has  not  organs  to  know  and  to  deal 
with  the  text  of  the  foreign  law,  and  therefore  requires  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to  interpret  it."(c) 
How  far  the  function  of  the  judge  is  limited  to  the  reception 
of  this  evidence  and  this  assistance  is  perhaps  not  wholly  free 

(a)  See,  e.g,y  8it%pson  v.  Hazard^  W.  N.  1887,  p.  115. 

(Jf)  Desnlla  y.  FeU^  44  L.  T.  Rep.  423.  When  the  judge  of  a  foreign  Court,  to 
which  a  requisition  from  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  had  issued  to  examine  a 
witness,  having  the  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories  before  him,  examined 
the  witness  himself  at  his  discretion  without  putting  the  questions  verhatim^  and 
no  further  request  was  made  to  cross-examine,  the  deposition  so  made  was  received 
in  evidence,  though  with  doubt.  Bitch im  v.  HitchtM,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  (1866),  153. 
But  the  knowledge  that  the  examination  will  be  conducted  in  this  manner  may  be 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  issue  a  requisition  or  commission  to  a  foreign  Court  (In  re 
Btfyse^  Crofton  v.  Croftan  (1882),  20  Ch.  D.  760).  As  to  the  form  of  such  com- 
mission, see  In  re  Imperial  Land  Co.  of  Marseilles  (37  L.  T.  Rep,  588)  and  Seton 
on  Decrees^  4th  ed.,  pp.  21,  149,  16^8. 

{c)  lAoyd  V.  Chuihertf  L.  .R.  i  -Q-  B.  115,  129 ;  Brown  v.  Qracey^  D.  &  R.  N.  P. 
41,  n.  {d)  Castriqite  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414,  427. 

(f>)  Sussex  Peerage  Case^  11  CI.  &  F.  115,  per  Lord  Brougham. 
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pabt  IV.    from  doubt.     It  was  said  by  Lord  Langdale,  that  though  a 
Procedure.  ly^Q^i^^gQ  Qf  foreign  law  is  not  to   be  imputed   to  the  judge, 

there  may  be  imputed  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  general  art 
of  reasoning ;  and  that  there  may  therefore  be  cases  in  which 
the  judge  may,  without  impropriety,  take  upon  himself  to 
construe  the  words  of  a  foreign  law,  and  determine  their 
application  to  the  case  before  him,  especially  if  there  should  be 
a  variance  or  want  of  clearness  in  the  testimony  .(a)  The  same 
view  had  been  apparently  adopted  by  Lord  Stowell  in  earlier 
cases,(&)  limiting  the  exercise  of  this  function  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  authorities  which  were  directly  referred  to  by  the 
witnesses ;  but,  as  Lord  Langdale  remarked  in  the  case  cited,  a 
judge  endowed  as  Lord  Stowell  was  might  perhaps  safely  do 
some  things  which  other  judges  might  find  it  very  hazardous  to 
imitate. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  has  held  quite  recently  that 
judges  are  entitled  to  look  at  written  laws  expressly  referred  to 
in  the  evidence  of  foreign  experts,  but  only  at  the  sections  so 
referred  to.(f)  This  rule  was  laid  down  after  Nelson  v.  Bridport 
and  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case  had  been  cited,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  conclusively  established  for  the  English  Courts. 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  indeed,  had  as 
long  ago  as  1857  assumed  an  apparently  unrestricted  right  to 
examine  for  themselves,  not  only  foreign  statutes,  but  foreign 
reports  and  text-writers,(fO  ^^^  there  is  no  other  direct 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  judge  may  of  his  own  mere 
motion  look  even  at  the  written  or  printed  laws  of  a  foreign 
State.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  the  pro- 
visions of  the  French  Code  de  Commerce  were,  no  doubt, 
examined  critically  by  the  Court,  but  it  is  especially  remarked 
in  the  judgments  that  the  whole  Code  was,  bi/  agreement  of  the 
partieSy  considered  to  be  in  evidence.(c)  The  doctrine  that  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  foreign  law  as  a  fact  by  oral  testimony 
was  not  therefore  impugned,  nor  is  the  case  even  an  authority 
for  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  the  statute  law  or  codes  of 
a  foreign  country,  where  the  objection  is  not  waived.  The 
objection,  though  not  waived,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  in  Trimbeg  v.  Vig7iier,(f)  in  which  the  same  articles  of 
the  Code  de  Commerce  came  in  question,  and  were  no  doubt 

(«)  Xelson  V.  Bridport^  8  Beav.  537. 

{h)  Lindo  V.  JieU*arWy  i  Hagg.  Cons.  216 ;  DalrympVe  v.  Dalrymple^  2  Hagg. 
Cons.  54. 

(r)  Omcha  v.  ATurrteta,  40  Ch.  D.  543,  549. 
(d)  Bremer  y.  FreemaH^  10  Moo.  P.  C.  306,  363. 
{e)  Bradlaugh  v.  De  Bin,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  473. 
(/)  I  Bing.  N.  C.  151,  158. 
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looked  at  by  the  Court.     "Upon  this  point  of  French  law,"    PartIV. 
says  Tindal,  C. J.,  "  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  advocates  which     ^QQ'p^^"- 
have  been  taken  by  consent  since  the  trial  of  the  cause  appear     Cap.  x. 
to  be  contradictory ;  but  as  each  of  them  founds  his  opinion  on      Pi-ih)/, 

the  Code  de  Commerce,  arts.   137,  138,  we  feel  ourselves  at       

Uberty  to  refer  to  the  text  of  that  Code,  in  order  to  form  our 
own  judgment  on  the  point."  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
that  case  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  advocates  were  taken  by 
consent  after  the  trial,  and  the  disputed  articles  of  the  Code 
were  in  fact  quoted  in  those  opinions ;  so  that  both  litigants 
appear  to  have  waived  their  right  to  object  to  anything  beyond 
the  testimony  of  an  expert.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  in  permitting  any  judge  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  a  foreign  code  or  statute  for 
himself.  The  opinion  of  a  Continental  judge,  for  example, 
upon  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  given  in  ignor- 
ance that  it  had  ever  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision, 
would  certainly  be  more  Hkely  to  be  wrong  than  right ;  and 
the  stricter  view  would  seem  to  be  that  a  litigant  has  a  right  to 
demand,  if  he  chooses,  that  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  foreign  law  shall  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  by  the  judge  to  supplement  it  by  an 
examination  of  the  foreign  law  for  himself.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  judge  in  such  a  case  to  decide  upon  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  him,  not  upon  the  comparative  validity  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  witnesses  in  support  of  their  opposite  opinions; (a) 
and  the  distinction  between  the  task  of  construing  a  foreign 
document  or  contract  after  the  law  affecting  it  has  been 
proved,  and  the  task  of  ascertaining  that  law  as  a  preparatory 
step  towards  doing  so,  will  be  well  seen  from  the  case  just 
cited.  The  authorities,  however,  for  the  proposition  that 
foreign  written  law  may  be  looked  at  by  the  judge,  are  entitled 
to  considerable  respect,  and  in  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case  (b)  Lord 
Campbell  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  that  view  in  opposition 
to  that  taken  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  judgment  cited  at  length  by  Story ,(c)  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  true  rule  was,  that  a  foreign 
written  law  may  be  received  when  it  is  found  in  a  statute- 
book,  with  proof  that  the  book  has  been  officially  published  by 
the  Government  which  made  the  law.     It  has  been  said  by 

{a)  Di  Sitra  v.  Phillips^  10  H.  L.  C.  624, 638. 

(h)  1 1  CI.  &  F.  8$,  114  ;  Bee  Baran  de  Bod^s  Case,  8  Q.  B.  208  ;  Millar  v.  Hein- 
rUh,  4  Camp.  155  ;  Lacoti  v.  Higgim,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  178  ;  PictotCs  Case,  2Q  How. 
St.  Tr.  491  ;  Middleton  v.  Janrerbi,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  437. 

{c)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  641  a,  n. 
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Part  IV.    Blackburn,  J.,  that  there  is  great  and  obvious  danger  of  error 

Pbocedure.  Jjj  ^^y  attempt  to  construe  the  written  code  of  a  foreign  law. 

Cap.  X.      without  the  aid  of  foreign  lawyers  to  explain  it,(«)  but  the  rule 

Pf.f^y^       as  laid  down  for  England  in  ConcTia  v.  MurHeta  (sujyrd),  admit- 

ting  for  judicial  examination  only  those  parts  of  foreign  codes 

or  statutes  which  have  been  expressly  referred  to  by  expert 
witnesses,  ought  to  reduce  this  peril  to  a  minimum.  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  wholly  exclude  it. 
Foreign  law  Whatever  may  be  the  rule,  however,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
^^^J^^  ^'  Court  to  look  at  the  written  or  printed  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  certain  that  all  foreign  law  may,  and  all  unwritten 
foreign  law  must,  be  proved  by  parol  evidence.  The  only 
witness  competent  to  give  such  evidence  is  some  person  who  is 
conversant  with  the  foreign  law,  either  as  a  legal  practitioner 
in  the  foreign  State,  or  as  holding  some  other  office  there  the 
duties  of  which  would  entail  such  knowledge.  It  does  not 
appear  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  legal  practitioner  or 
professor,  at  any  rate  if  the  law  (b)  to  be  proved  is  a  mercantile 
custom ;  but  it  is  clearly  not  sufficient  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  the  foreign  State  should  be  derived  from  his  having 
studied  it  in  another  country.(r)  If  this  were  enough,  as 
Alderson,  B.,  observed  in  Bndoiv  v.  SeqiieviUe,  why  should  not  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  read  books  relating  to  Chinese  law,  be 
called  to  prove  what  the  law  of  China  really  is  ?  And  in 
CartwinglU  v.  CarUvi-ightJlji)  before  Sir  James  Hannen  in  the 
Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court,  in  June  1878,  it  was  held 
that  the  Canadian  marriage  law  could  not  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  an  English  barrister,  who  had  enjoyed  a  large 
practice  in  Canadian  appeals  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  such  a  practitioner,  not  being  an  expert,  in 
the  contemplation  of  law,  qualified  to  give  evidence  concerning 
the  law  of  those  countries  for  which  the  Privy  Council  is  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal.  Such  a  witness  must  be  a  person 
peritus  virtute  officii,  according  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,(^)  from  whose 
language  it  appears  further  that  where  the  witness  has  no 
officiiim,  he  can  have  no  peritia;  and  therefore  that  a  mere 
resident  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  a  competent  witness  to 
prove  its  law.(/)  It  must  be  doubted  whether  the  decision  of 
Lord  Tenterden,  that  a  French  vice-consul  in  England  is  peritus 

{a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  CoKtrique  v.  Imrie^  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  350,  355. 

(h)  Vaiiderdancht  v.  Thellumm^  8  C.  B.  812.    See  M.  v.  Porey^  22  L.  J.  M.  C.  19. 

(r)  Bristow  v.  Sequerilley  5  Ex.  275  ;  19  L.  J.  Ex.  289  ;  In  the  Qo<td»  of  Bonelli^ 
L.  R.  I  P.  D.  69.  (d)  26  W.  R.  684. 

(e)  SvxMx  Peerage  Casey  ii  CI.  &  F.  85,  134,  where  R  v.  Dent,  i  C.  &  K.97,  is 
»aid  to  be  not  law  ;  see  also,  B.  v.  Picton^  40  How.  St.  Tr.  w ;  Ward  r.  JMy, 
7  Notes  of  Cases,  96.  (/)  loia. 
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virtute  officii,  so  as  to  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove  French     pabt  iv. 

ambassador  has  been  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  Persian  law,     cap.  x. 
on  his  stating  that  members  of  the  Persian  diplomatic  service      Pr(wf. 
were  expected  to  be  versed  in  law,  but  that  there  were  no       — 
professional  lawyers  in  Persia.(^)    And  in  a  recent  case  the  law 
of  Russia  as  to  the  wills  of  members  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
fiunily  seems  to  have  been  proved  by  "  the  certificate  of  the 
Russian  ambassador/'(6) 

In  addition  to  this  ordinary  and  common  law  method  of^^^\^^'*'^ 

1  .  .  — statutory 

proving  foreign  law,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  i86i  proof  of. 
(24  Vict.  c.  11)  that  in  any  action  in  one  of  the  English 
superior  courts,  and  now  therefore  in  any  action  in  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Court  to  state  and  remit  a  special  case  to  a  superior 
court  of  any  foreign  country  with  which  a  convention  to  that 
elFect  shall  have  been  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
that  foreign  country ;  and  that  a  certified  copy  of  the  opinion 
of  the  foreign  Court  upon  the  case  submitted  to  it  shall  be 
admitted  to  prove  the  foreign  law.  The  opinion  of  the  foreign 
Court,  however,  is  not  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  as  the  2nd 
section  of  the  same  Act  authorises  the  English  Court  to  apply 
the  opinion  to  the  facts,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  by  itself  upon  a  case  reserved  or  upon  a  special 
verdict,  "  if  it  shall  think  fit."  The  3rd  section  of  the  Act 
authorises  the  English  Courts  to  pronoimce  opinions  upon  cases 
similarly  remitted  to  them  by  foreign  States ;  but  it  must,  of 
course,  be  noted  that  these  provisions  only  apply  to  those 
foreign  countries  or  States  with  the  Governments  of  which  a 
convention  has  been  entered  into  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  mutually  ascertaining  British  and  foreign 
law  in  the  respective  cases.  The  convention  will,  of  coxirse, 
determine  in  each  instance  to  what  court  or  courts  in  the 
foreign  country  the  application  is  to  be  made;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Act  itself  will  ever  be  made  extensively  avail- 
ed) In  the  OiMtdM  of  Ihmt  All  Khan.  6  P.  D.  6. 

(&)  //»  the  Giwdt  of  Prince  of  Oldenburg^  9  P.  D.  234,  apparently  following  In 
the  Ooodit  of  Klingemann^  3a  L.  J.  Prob.  16,  and  In  the  Oood^  of  Dormoy^  3  Hagg. 
Eccl.  767,  where  a  certificate  of  the  French  consul-general  was  received.  This 
ambassadorial  privilege  seems  peculiar  to  the  Probate  Court.  In  a  petition  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  celebrated  in  Hong-Kong,  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
only  legal  expert  available  demanded  a  prohibitive  fee,  Gtnrdl  BarneM^  J.,  admitted 
an  affidavit  of  an  ex-Governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  not  a  professional  lawyer, 
but  deposed  that  he  was  conversant  with  the  law  applicable  to  the  case.  {Cooper- 
King  V.  Owper-King  (1900),  P.  D.  65.)  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  was 
an  undefended  case,  and  that  no  authorities  appear  from  the  report  to  have  been 
cited.    See  Wilwtn  v.  Trt^«(»/t  (1903),  P.  D.  157. 
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Past  IV.     able.(r()     A  similar  enactment  was  passed  in   1859  for  the 
^rouBE.  ascertainment  of  the  law  administered  in   one    part   of   her 
Cap.  X.      Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in  the  courts  of   another 
Proitf,       part.(J)     The  two  statutes  in  question  are,  for    the  sake  of 
— -        convenience,  subjoined  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter, 
foreign  The  proof  in  England  of  foreign  or  colonial  treaties,  judg- 

documente.     ments,  records,  and  other  documents,  is  regulated  by  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Sect.  7. — "  All   proclamations,  treaties,  and  other  acts  of 
State  of  any  foreign  State  or  any  British  Colony ;  and  all 
judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and  other  judicial  proceedings 
of  any  Court  of  Justice  in  any  foreign  State  or  in  any 
British  Colony;    and  all  affidavits,  pleadings,  and  other 
legal  documents  filed  or  deposited  in  any  such  Court,  may 
be  proved  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  or  before  any  person 
having  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority  to  hear, 
receive,  and  examine  evidence,  cither  hy  examined  roj^ies 
or  by  cojyics  authenticated    as  hereinafter  mentioned ;    that 
is    to  say,  if  the  document  sought  to  be  proved  be  a 
proclamation,  treaty,  or  other  act  of  State,  the  authenti- 
cated copy  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  must  purport  to 
be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  foreign  State  or  British 
Colony  to  which  the  original  document  belongs ;  and  if 
the  document  sought  to  be  proved  be  a  judgment,  decree, 
order,   or  other  judicial   proceeding   of  any  foreign  or 
colonial  Court,  or  an  affidavit,  pleading,  or  other  legal 
document  filed  or  deposited  in  any  such  Court,  the  au- 
thenticated copy  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  must  purport 
either  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  foreign  or  colonial 
Court  to  which  the  original  document  belongs ;  or  in  the 
event  of  such  Court  having  no  seal,  to  be  signed  by  the 
judge,  or  if  there  be  more  than  one  judge,  by  any  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  said  Court ;  and  such  judge  shall  attach 
to  his  signature  a  statement  in  writing  on  the  said  copy 
that  the  Court  whereof  he  is  a  judge  has  no  seal ;  but  if 
any  of  the  aforesaid  authenticated  copies  shall  purport  to 
be  sealed  or  signed  as  hereinbefore  respectively  directed, 
the  same  shall  respectively  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
every  case  in  which  the  original   document  could  have 
been  received  in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of  the  seal 
where  a  seal  is  necessary,  or  of  the  signature  of  the  truth 

{a)  Xo  convention  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  made.  See  note  to  text  of 
statutes  as  to  Order  in  Council  extending  these  Acts,  mutatU  mHtandU,  to  Ottoman 
Empire  (consular  courts). 

{b)  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  63. 
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of  the  statement  attached  thereto,  where  such  signature    paet  iv. 

and  statement  are  necessary,  or  of  the  judicial  character  ^^^^^^^^' 

of  the  person  appearing  to  have  made  such  signature  and      Cap.  x. 

statement."  Proof, 

Sections  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  of  the  same  Act  establish       — 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  proof  of  such  documents  within 
England,  Wales,  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  including  all  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Crown  (but  not  Scotland). 


SUMMARY. 

PROCEDURE. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  mode  of  the  p.  510. 
lex  fori,  though  the  right  of  action  be  sometimes  indirectly 
affected  by  the  application  of  the  rule.     Thus, 

(i.)  (a)  The  lex  fori  controls  the  question  of  the  name  in  p.  51a 
which  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  but  not  the  title  to  a  right 
of  action,  when  that  affects  the  ultimate  direction  in  which  its 
benefits  are  to  flow.     Title  validly  conferred  creates  a  founda- 
tion for  procedure. 

(b)  So   liability  is   determined    by  the  proper  law   which  p.  512. 
imposes  it,  but  when  a  personal  liability  is  once  imposed,  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  enforced,  as,   for   example,  by  joint  or 
several  procedure,  depends  upon  the  lex  fori, 

(ii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  time  within  which  an  action  p-  5^6. 
may  be  brought — that  is,  the  time  within  which  an  obligation 
may  be  enforced  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  tribunal  which 
is  asked  to  enforce  it.  But  when  the  competent  law  has 
declared  that  an  obligation,  after  a  given  time,  shall  be  extin- 
guished, and  not  merely  rendered  incapable  of  being  enforced 
in  a  particular  tribunal,  the  law  of  another  tribunal  cannot,  by 
fixing  a  longer  term  of  prescription,  revive  it.  This  qualification 
would  seem  to  apply,  whether  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
sought  to  revive  the  defunct  obligation  has  resided  during  the 
whole  term  of  prescription  under  the  dominion  of  the  lex  co7i- 
tr actus  or  actus,  or  not. 

(iii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  form  and  nature  of  the  pp-  520-529. 
action  by  which  a  personal  liability  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  process  or  execution  which  the  tribunal  uses  to  enforce 
it.     But  the  lex  fori  can  never  convert  into  a  personal  liabiUty 
that  which  is  not  so  by  the  law  which  created  the  obligation. 

(iv.)  The    lex  fori   determines  the   evidence  by  which  an  p.  529. 
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Pabt  IV.    obligation  must  or  may  be  proved.     It  camiot,  however,  create 

BocEDUBE.  ^^  obl^ation  where  none  existed  before,  though  it  may  refuse 

Cap.  X.     to  recognise  one  that  already  exists. 

pp-  530-537.       (^•)  ^^  foreign  facts,  including  the  meaning  of  language 

and  the  existence  of  laws,  are  objective  facts  to  be  proved,  of 

which  the  Court  will  ndt  take  judicial  notice.     Foreign  laws, 

when  referred  to  by  expert  witnesses,  may  be  examined  by  the 

Court  for  itself,  but  only  those  parts  or  sections  which  are  so 

referred  to. 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  X.  Part  IV. 

PfiOCEDURE. 


19  &  20  Vicrr.  c.  113.  Cap.  X. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  Evidence  in  Her  Majesty 8  Dominions  in 
relation  to  Civil  and  Connnercial  Matters  pending  be/ore  Foreign 
Tribunals^  [29th  July,  1856.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  facilities  be  afforded  for  taking  evidence 
in  her  Majesty  s  dominions  in  relation  to  civil  and  commercial  matters 
pending  before  foreign  tribunals  :  Be  it  enacted,  <kc.,  as  follows  : 

1.  Where,  upon  an  application  for  this  purpose,  it  is  made  to  appear  Order  for 
to  any  Court  or  judge  having  authority  under  this  Act  that  any  Court  ^f  witnesses 
or  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  foreign  country,  before  in  this 
which  any  civil  or  commercial  matter  is  pending,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  ^^^|i^Q  ^^ 
the  testimony  in  relation  to  such  matter  of  any  witness  or  witnesses  any  civil  or 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  first-mentioned  Court,  or  of  the  Court  to  commercial 
which  such  judge  belongs,  or  of  such  judge,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  pending  be- 

Court  or  judffe  to  order  the  examination  upon  oath,  upon  interro-  ^^^ » foreign 

x-Ii_-L£  J'  I.  tribunal, 

gatones  or  otherwise,  before  any  person  or  persons  named  in  such 

order,  of  such  \vitness  or  witnesses  accordingly ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Court  or  judge,  by  the  same  order,  or  for  such  Court  or 
judge  or  any  other  judge  having  authority  under  this  Act,  by  any 
subsequent  order,  to  command  the  attendance  of  any  person  to  be 
named  in  such  order,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  writings  or  other  documents  to  be  mentioned,  in  such 
order,  and  to  give  all  such  directions  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  such  examination,  and  all  other  matters  connected  therewith,  as  may 
appear  reasonable  and  just,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  in  like 
manner  as  an  order  made  by  such  Court  or  judge  in  a  cause  depending 
in  such  Court  or  before  such  judge. 

2.  A  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  ambassador.  Minister,  or  other  Certificate  of 
diplomatic  agent  of  any  foreign  Power  received  by  her  Majesty^  or  in  J^^ffi^f^nt 
case  there  be  no  such  diplomatic  agent,  then  of  the  consul-general  or  evidence  in 

consul  of  any  such  foreign  Power  at  London,  received  and  admitted  as  8"PP?rt  ?f 

annlication 
such  by  her  Majesty,  that  any  matter  in  relation  to  which  an  applica- 
tion is  made  under  this  Act  is  a  civil  or  commercial  matter  pending 
before  a  Court  or  tribunal  in  the  country  of  which  he  is  the  diplomatic 
agent  or  consul,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  so  pending,  and  that 
such  Court  or  tribunal  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  or  witnesses  to  whom  the  application  relates,  shall  be  evidence 
of  the  matters  so  certified  ;  but  where  no  such  certificate  is  produced, 
other  evidence  to  that  effect  shall  be  admissible. 
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Fabt  IV,         5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  pnson  aathoriiied  to  take  the  examina- 

PiuxEDCgE.    ^Ipq  pI  witneasea  by  any  order  made  in  fmrsoanoe  of  this  Act,  to  take 

Cap.  X.     ^  aach  examinationa  upon  the  oath  of  the  witnesses,  or  affirmation  in 


7~  . —  caaee  where  affirmation  is  allowed  by  law  instead  of  oath,  to  be  adminis- 

of  w'tui*i¥*^  tered  by  the  person  soaathorised ;  and  if,  npoa  sndi  oath  or  affiimation, 
to  \/^  ui^iii  any  person  making  the  same  wilfully  and  corruptly  give  any  false 
evidence,  every  person  so  offending  shaU  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
guilty  of  perjury. 
PfljTfient  of  4.  Provided  always,  that  every  person  whose  attendance  shall  be  so 
«xiienM»*«         required  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  conduct-money  and  pajrment  for 

expenses  and  loss  of  time  as  upon  attendance  at  a  trial. 
Vtirmm  to  5.  Provided    also,    that   every  person   examined  under   any  order 

have  rJKht  of  j^^q  under  this  Act  shall  have  the  like  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
aniiwer,  kc,  questions  tending  to  criminate  himself  and  other  questions  which  a 
witness  in  any  cause  pending  in  the  Court  by  which,  or  by  a  judge 
whereof,  or  before  the  judge  [sic]  by  whom  the  order  for  examination 
was  made  would  be  entitled  to ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  compeUed 
to  produce,  under  any  such  order  as  aforesaid,  any  writing  or  other 
document  that  he  would  not  be  compellable  to  produce  {at  a  trial  of 
such  a  cause. 
Certain  6.  Her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law(a)  at  Westminster 

Coui^  and  ^^^  ^^  Dublin  respectively,  the  Court  of  Session  in  ScoUand,  and  any 
authority.  Supreme  Court  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad, 
and  any  judge  of  any  such  Court,  and  every  judge  in  any  such  colony 
or  possession  who  by  any  Order  of  her  Majesty  in  Council  may  be 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  shall  respectively  be  Courts  and  judges 
having  authority  under  this  Act :  Provided  that  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Law  at  West- 
minster, shall  frame  such  rules  and  orders  as  shall  be  necessary  or  proper 
for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  regulating  the 
procedure  under  the  same. 


22  &  23  Vict.  c.  63. 

AnAet  to  afford  Facilitieafor  the  more  certain  Ascertainment  of  the  Law 
administered  in  one  part  of  Her  Majesty* s  Dominions  when  pleaded 
in  the  Courts  of  another  part  thereof  [13th  August,  1859.] 

Whereas  great  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Jaw  would 
ensue  if  facilities  were  afforded  for  more  certainly  ascertaining  the  law 
administered  in  one  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in 
the  Courts  of  another  part  thereof :  Be  it  therefore,  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows]: 

(a)  Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Judicature  Act>  1875,  q.v,). 
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T.  If  in  any  action  depending  in  any  Court  within  her  Majesty's     Part  IV. 
dominions,(a)  it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  such  Court  that  it  is  necessary   Pboc^ure. 
or  expedient  for  the  proper  disposal  of  such  action  to  ascertain  the  law      cap.  X. 

applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  administered  in  any  other  part  of  "; ; 

her  Majest/s  dominions  on  any  point  on  which  the  law  of  such  other  pi^^^  of  ji^r 

part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  Majesty's 

Court  is  situate,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Court  in  which  such  action  ,xiav'renSt  a 

may  depend  to  direct  a  case  to  be  prepared  setting  forth  the  facts,  as  case  for  the 

these  may  be  ascertained  by  verdict  of  a  jury  or  other  mode  competent,  <^P^^^^°  ^^  l*^ 

or  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  as  settled  by  such  person  or  any  other 

persons  as  may  have  been  appointed  by  the  Court  for  that  purpose  in  P*'"*  tl^ereof. 

the  event  of  the  parties  not  agreeing,  and  upon  such  case  being  approved 

of  by  such  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  they  shall  settle  the  questions  of 

law  arising  out  of  the  same  on  which  they  desire  to  have  the  opinion 

of  another  Court,  and  shall  pronounce  an  order  remitting  the  same, 

together  with  the  case,  to  the  Court  in  such  other  part  of  her  Majesty's 

dominions,  being  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  thereof,  whose  opinion  is 

desired  upon  the  law  administered  by  them  as  applicable  to  the  facts 

set  forth  in  such  case,  and  desiring  them  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on 

the  questions  submitted  to  them  in  the  terms  of  the  Act ;  and  it  shall 

be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action  to  present  a  petition  to 

the  Court  whose  opinion  is  to  be  obtained,  praying  such  last-mentioned 

Court  to  hear  parties  or  their  counsel,  and  to  pronounce  their  opinion 

thereon  in  terms  of  this  Act,  or  to  pronounce  their  opinion  without 

hearing  parties  or  counsel ;  and  the  Court  to  which  such  petition  shall 

be  presented,  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  an  early  day  for  hearing 

parties  or  their  counsel  on  such  case,  and  shall  thereafter  pronounce 

their  opinion  upon  the  questions  of  law  as  administered  by  them  which 

are  submitted  to  them  by  the  Court ;  and  in  order  to  their  pronouncing 

such  opinion  they  shall   be  entitled  to  take  such   further  procedure 

thereupon  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper .(6) 

2.  Upon  such  opinion  being  pronounced,  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  Opinion  to  be 
an  oflBcer  of  such  Court,  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  parties  to  the  ^^^^  certified 
action  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  shall  be  deemed  and  copy  given, 
held  to  contain  a  correct  record  of  such  opinion. 

3.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  after  Opinion  to  be 
having  obtained  such  certified  copy  of  such  opinion,  to  lodge  the  same  court  miin^ 
with  an  officer  of  the  Court  in  which  the  action  may  be  depending  who  the  remit, 
may  have  the  official  charge  thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  motion 

setting  forth  that  the  party  will,  on  a  certain  day  named  in  such  notice, 
move  the  Churt  to  apply  the  opinion  contained  in  such  certified  copy 
thereof  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  case  hereinbefore  specified,  and  the 
said  Court  shall  thereupon  apply  such  opinion  to  such  facts  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  pronounced  by  such  Court  itself  upon 

(a)  The  Act  is  extended,  mutatU  mutandis^  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  by  Order 
in  Council  dated  May  13,  1882  {Lond&n  Gazetttt,  p.  2209). 

00  See  as  to  case  sent  for  opinion  of  Scotch  Court,  Lord  v.  Colvin,  i  Dr.  &  S.  24; 
and  to  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  Logan  v.  Qtorgy  30  Beav.  632. 
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Part  IV.     a  case  reserved  for  the  opiiiion  of  the  Court,  or  upon  special  verdict  of  a 

Pbocepube.   jmy .  Qj.  tiie  j^i^  last-mentioned  Court  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  when  the 

Cap.  X.      ^cl  opinion  has  been  obtained  before  trial,  order  such  opinion  to  be 

submitted  to  the  jury  with  the  other  facts  of  the  case  as  evidence,  or 

conclusive  evidence  as  the  Court  may  think  fit,  of  the  foreign  law 
therein  stated,  and  the  said  opinion  shall  be  so  submitted  to  the  jury. 
Her  Majesty  ^.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  or  to  the 
House^of*  ^^  House  of  Lords  in  any  such  action,  it  shall  be  competent  to  bring  under 
Lords  on  review  of  her  Majesty  in  Council  or  of  the  House  of  Lords  the 
-odo^^  ^^^'  t  ^P^"^^^"^  pronounced  as  aforesaid  by  any  Court  whose  judgments  are 
opinion.  reviewable  by  her  Majesty  in  Council  or  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

her  Majesty  in  Council  or  that  House  may  respectively  adopt  or  reject 
such  opinion  of  any  Court  whose  judgments  are  respectively  reviewable 
by  them,  as  the  same  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  well  founded  or  not 
in  law. 
Interpretation  5.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act^  the  word  ^'  action ''  shall  include 
every  judicial  proceeding  instituted  in  any  Court,  civil,  criminal,  or 
ecclesiastical ;  and  the  words  ''  Superior  Courts "  shall  include,  in 
England,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lords  Justices,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  any  Vice- 
chancellor,  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  judge  ordinary  of 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate ;  in  Scotland,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the 
Court  of  Session  acting  by  either  of  its  divisions;  in  Ireland,  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Dublin,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  in  any  other  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  therein. 


of  terms. 


24  Vict.  c.  11. 

An  Act  to  afford  FacUittea  for  the  better  Ascertainment  of  the  Law  of 
Fweign  Countries  when  pleaded  in  Courts  toithin  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions.  [17th  May,  1861.] 

22  k  23  Vict.       Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
^'  ^'  years  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  afford  Facilities  for 

the  more  certain  Ascertainment  of  the  Law  administered  in  one  Part 
of  her  Majesty*s  Dominions  when  pleaded  in  the  Courts  of  another 
Part  thereof  " :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  afford  the  like  facilities 
for  the  better  ascertainment,  in  similar  circumstances,  of  the  law  of  any 
foreign  country  or  State  with  the  Government  of  which  her  Majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  convention  (a)  for  the  purpose  of 
mutually  ascertaining  the  law  of  such  foreign  country  or  State  when 
pleaded  in  actions  depending  in  any  Courts  within  her  Majesty's 
dominions  and  the  law  as  administered  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's 

(a)  No  conyeintion  as  contemplated  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  entered  into. 
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dominions  when  pleaded  in  actions  depending  in  the  Courts  of  such     Pabt  TV, 
foreign  country  or  State :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Pbocedurk. 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords      capTx. 

spiritual  and   temporal,  and   Commons,  in  this  present   Parliament  

assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  ;  viz. 

1.  If,  in  any  action  depending  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  (a)  Superior 
within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  such  Court  P^^Iil^  within 
that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  disposal  of  such  action,  to  ascer-  dominions 
tain  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  administered  in  any  ™ay  remit  a 
foreign  State  or  country  with  the  Government  of  which  her  Majesty  queries  to  a 
shall  have  entered  into  such  convention  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  com-  Court  of  any 
petent  to  the  Court  in  which  such  action  may  depend  to  direct  a  case  ^^^hj^*^ 
to  be  prepared  setting  forth  the  facts  as  these  may  be  ascertained  by  her  Majesty 
verdict  of  jury  or  other  mode  competent,  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  ™^y  '^^^^ 
the  parties,  or  settled  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  have  been  yention  for 

appointed  by  the  Court  for  that  purpose  in  the  event  of  the  parties  not  *h*t  purpose, 

J  i_  !_•  j*i_i-/-ix  tor  ascertain- 

agreemg ;  and  upon  such  case  being  approved  of  by  such  Court  or  a  j^^^^^  q£  j^^ 

judge  thereof,  such  Court  or  judge  shall  settle  the  questions  of  law  of  such  State. 

arising  out  of  the  same  on  which  they  desire  to  have  the  opinion  of 

another  Court,  and  shall  pronounce  an   order  remitting  the  same, 

together  with  the  case,  to  such  Superior  Court  in  such  foreign  State  or 

country  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  said  convention,  whose  opinion  is 

desired  upon  the  law  administered  by  such  foreign  Court  as  applicable 

to  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  case,  and  requesting  them  to  pronounce 

their  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them;  and   upon  such 

opinion  being  pronounced,  a  copy  thereof,  certiiied  by  an  officer  of  such 

Court,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  contain  a  correct  record  of  such 

opinion. 

2.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  after  Court  in 
having  obtained  such  certified  copy  of  such  opinion,  to  lodge  the  same  which  action 
with  the  officer  of  the  Court  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  apply  such 
the  action  may  be  depending  who  may  have  the  official  charge  thereof,  opinion  to  the 
together  with  a  notice  of  motion  setting  forth  that  the  parly  will,  on  a  |q  ^^ises  &c. 
certain  day  named  in  such  notice,  move  the  Court  to  apply  the  opinion 
contained  in  such  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 

case  hereinbefore  specified,  and  the  said  Court  shall  thereupon,  if  it 
shall  see  fit,  apply  such  opinion  to  such  facts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  same  had  been  pronounced  by  such  Court  itself  upon  a  case 
reserved  for  opinion  of  the  Court,  or  upon  special  verdict  of  a  jury ;  or 
the  said  last-mentioned  Court  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  when  the  said 
opinion  has  been  obtained  before  trial,  order  such  opinion  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  with  the  other  facts  of  the  case  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  foreign  law  therein  stated,  and  the  said  opinion  shall  be  so  • 

submitted  to  the  jury :  Provided  always,  that  if  after  having  obtained 

(fl)  By  Order  in  Council  {London  Gazette^  Nov.  20,  1863,  p.  5559)  ss.  i  and  2  of 
this  Act  are  extended  to  the  Mayor*s  Court,  London.  And  the  Act  is  extended, 
mwtatis  mutandis^  to  the  Ottoman  dominions  by  Order  in  Council,  May  13,  1882 
{London  Gazette,  p.  2209). 

2  M 
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Part  IV.     such  certified  copy  the  Court  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  had 
Procedure,   y^^j^  properly  understood  by  the  foreign  Court  to  which  the  case  was 
Cap.  X        remitted,  or  shall  on  any  ground  whatsoever  be  doubtful  whether  the 
opinion  so  certified  does  correctly  represent  the  foreign  law  as  regards 
the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Court 
to  remit  the  said  case,  either  with  or  without  alterations  or  amend- 
ments, to  the  same  or  to  any  other  such  Superior  Court  in  such  foreign 
Stabe  as  aforesaid,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient. 
Courts  in  her       3.  If  in  any  action  depending  in  any  Court  of  a  foreign  country  or 
dominions       State  with  whose  Government  her  Majesty  shall  have  entered  intx)  a 
may  pro-         convention  as  above  set  forth  such  Court  shall  deem  it  expedient  to 
option  on      ascertain  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  administered  in 
case  remitted  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  if  the  foreign  Court  in  which 
cT^i^^^*^"     such  action  may  depend  shall  remit  to  the  Court  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  whose  opinion  is  desired  a  case  setting  forth  the  facts  and 
the  questious  of  law  arising  out  of  the  same  on  which  they  desire  to 
have  the  opinion  of  a  Court  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  it  shall 
be  competent  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action  to  present  a  petition 
to  such  last>mentioned  Court  whose  opinion  is  to  be  obtained,  praying 
such  Court  to  hear  parties  or  their  counsel,  and  to  pronounce  their 
opinion  thereon  in  terms  of  this  Act,  or  to  pronounce  their  opinion 
without  hearing  parties  or  counsel ;  and  the  Court  to  which  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  presented  shall  consider  the  same,  and  if  they  think  fit, 
shall  appoint  an  early  day  for  hearing  parties  or  their  counsel  on  such 
case,  and  shall  pronounce  their  opinion  upon  the  questions  of  law  as 
administered  by  them  which  are  submitted    to  them  by  the  foreign 
Court ;  and  in  order  to  their  pronouncing  such  opinion  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  such  further  procedure  thereupon  as  to  them  shall 
seem  proper,  and,  upon  such  opinion  being  pronounced,  a  copy  thereof, 
certified  by  an  officer  of  such  Court,  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  action  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  required. 
Interpretation      4.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  word  ^*  action  "  shall  include 
of  terms.         every  judicial  proceeding  instituted  in  any  Court,  civil,  criminal,  or 
ecclesiastical ;   and  the  words    ''  Superior  Courts "    shall    include,  in 
England,  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lords  Justices,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  any  Yioe-Chan- 
cellor,  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  judge  ordinary  of  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Probate ;  in  Scotland,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the  Court 
of  Session Jacting  by  either  of  its  divisions ;   in  Ireland,  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  at  Dublin,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  judge  of 
'  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  in  any  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 

the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  therein ;  and  in  a  foreign 
country  or  State,  any  Superior  Court  or  Courts  which  shall  be  set 
forth  in  any  such  convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Government 
of  such  foreign  country  or  State. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

FOREIGN   JUDGMENTS.  PART  IV. 

Procedure. 
(i.)  Generally y  and  more  particularly y  Foreign  Jvdgments  in  cap^I 

personam.  -"rr ~ 

■^  Judgment 9, 

The  judgments  or  decrees  of  any  tribunal  have  obviously  no  Foreign 
right  to  claim  recognition  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  {^"^^°J^^*®~. 
tribunal  on  any  principle  akin  to  that  which  renders  them 
binding  within  it.  They  are  in  fact  the  judicial  orders  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  State,  pronoimced  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  its  tribunals,  and  can  only  claim  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  executive  officers  of  that  State  within  its  limits.(a) 
The  comity  of  nations  does,  however,  accord  them  a  certain 
recognition,  and  it  has  been  said  by  a  celebrated  American 
judge(J)  that  the  Courts  of  England  give  as  full  effect  to  foreign 
sentences  as  is  given  to  them  in  any  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  Recognition  may  be  accorded  in  three  ways.  The 
foreign  judgment  may  either  be  adopted  by  the  domestic 
Court  as  its  own,  and  admitted  to  execution  within  its  juris- 
diction ;  or  it  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  creation  of 
an  obligation ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the 
original  obligation,  in  a  suit  brought  on  the  primary  cause  of 
action.  The  first  of  these  methods,  according  to  Westlake,(c) 
is  that  generally  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  though 
several  of  the  Continental  nations,  including  France,  enforce 
the  judgments  of  other  countries  only  where  there  are  reciprocal 
treaties  to  that  effect;  the  second  is  the  mode  adopted  in 
England  and  America,  and  in  coimtries  which  possess  a  cognate 
system  of  jurisprudence ;  while  in  some  few  States,  such  as 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Norway,  the  plaintiff  is  relegated  to  his 
original  cause  of  action.  In  England  then,  a  foreign  judgment 
is  ordinarily  enforced  by  bringing  an  action  upon  it ;  and  it  Enforcement 
is   to  be  remarked   that,   though    it  has  been  said  that   lhis^^^**^°* 

(a)  As  to  the  proof  of  foreign  judgments,  see  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7,  and  ante, 

p.  532- 
{b)  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  4  Cranch,  270  ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  590. 
\c)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  374. 
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Part  IV.   practice  does  not  strictly  rest  upon  "  what  is  loosely  called 
Pbocedube.  ij2ternational  comity ,"(a)  it  does  rest  strictly  upon  international 

Cap.  XI.     comity,  properly  understood.     According  to  Parke,  B., "  Where 
Judgments.  *  Court  of  Competent  jurisdiction  has  adjudicated  a  certain 

sum  to  be  due  from  one  person  to  another,  a  legal  obligation 

arises  to  pay  that  sum  on  which  an  action  of  debt  to  enforce 
the  judgment  may  be  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
judgments  of  foreign  and  colonial  Courts  are  supported  and 
enforced."(&)  This  statement  of  principle  was  cited  and  adopted 
by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Godard  v.  Gray{c)  and  Schibsby  v.  Westenhoh 
just  referred  to,  and  is  in  reality  only  a  variation  of  the  general 
rule  that  obligations  which  have  once  been  duly  created  by  a 
competent  and  appropriate  law  will  be  recognised  in  all  tribunals 
alike.  The  phrase  **  comity  of  nations  "  does  emphatically  mean 
this,  or  it  means  no\hm^,{d)  But  though  the  most  usual 
mode  of  enforcing  a  foreign  judgment  in  England  is  by  bringing 
an  action  upon  it,  the  plaintiff  is  not  obliged  to  take  this 
course.  A  foreign  judgment  involves  no  merger  of  the  original 
cause  of  action ;  and  it  is  therefore  open  to  the  plaintiff  to  sue 
upon  that  if  he  chooses.(«)  "  This,  being  only  a  foreign  judg- 
ment," said  Bay  ley,  J.,  in  Hall  v.  Odhir,  "  did  not  merge  or 
extinguish  the  plaintiff's  simple  contract  debt,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  converting  it  into  a  debt  of  a  higher  nature ;  it  is 
only  evidence  of  the  debt."  "  If,  then,"  says  Tindal,  C.J.,  in 
Smith  V.  Mcolls,  *'  the  judgment  has  not  altered  the  nature  of 
the  rights  between  the  parties,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plaintiff 
has  his  option,  either  to  resort  to  the  original  ground  of  action, 
or  to  bring  an  assumpsit  on  the  judgment  recovered."  It  was 
suggested  as  a  moot  point  before  the  Judicature  Acts  (/) 
whether,  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  elected  to  sue  on  the 
original  cause  of  action,  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  defendant 
to  controvert  the  ground  of  action  notwithstanding  the  produc- 
tion of  the  foreign  judgment  as  evidence  ;  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  it  has  been  held  that  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  placing  a  domestic  judgment  on  the  record,  and  it  is  not 
placed  there,  it  will  not  be  conclusive.(^)     It  is  hardly  probable 

(a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Schibsby  v.  Wettenholz^  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  159.  For  the 
mode  of  proof  of  foreign  judgments,  Bee  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7,  and  ante,  p.  532. 

{h)  Williams  v.  Jones^  13  M.  &  W.  633  ;  Russel  v.  Smyth^  9  M.  &  W.  819. 

{c)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139. 

[d)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  38,  38  a  ;  Westlake,  §  148 ;  Huber,  De  Conflictu 
Legum,  B.  2  ;  Dalrymple  v.  DalrympU^  2  Hagg.  Cong.  59. 

{e)  Smith  V.  KicolU,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  208 ;  Hall  v.  Odher,  11  East,  124 ;  Bank  qf 
Augtralasia  v.  JVio*,  15  Q.  B.  717  ;  Bank  of  AuitraUuia  v.  Harding^  19  L.  J.  C.  P. 
345  ;  9  C.  B.  661  ;  Cuttrique  v.  Behreng^  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163  ;  Ketmll  v.  Marshall^ 
I  C.  B.  N.  B.  241.  (/)  Doe  v.  Oliter,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  813,  n. 

{g)  Vooght  v.  Winch,  2  B.  &  Aid.  162 ;  Doe  v.  Huddart,  a  C.  M.  Ac  R.  316. 
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that  the  point  will  arise  under  the  new  practice,  as  it  is  most    Pabt  iv. 
unlikely  that  the  statement  of  claim  in  such  a  case  would  be   p^^^^edurb. 
framed  without  setting  out  both  the  original  cause  of  action     Cap.  XI. 
and  the  foreign  judgment ;  but  should  a  foreign  judgment  be    judgnients 

relied  upon  only  as  evidence,  and  not  as  an  original  cause  of       

action,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  at  least  be  evidence,  and 
strong  prirnd  facie  evidence,  of  the  obligation  on  which  it  was' 
based.  Speaking  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  suing  on  a  judg- 
ment, Blackburn,  J.,  says  in  Oodard  v.  Gray{a)  :  "  The  mode  of 
pleading  shows  that  the  judgment  was  considered,  not  as  merely 
jprimd  fade  evidence  of  that  cause  of  action  for  which  the 
judgment  was  given,  but  as  in  itself  giving  rise,  at  least  primd 
facie,  to  a  legal  obligation  to  obey  that  judgment  and  pay  the 
sum  adjudged.  This  may  seem  a  technical  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  but  in  truth  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  For  if  the  judgment  were  merely  considered  as  evidence 
of  the  original  cause  of  action,  it  must  be  open  to  meet  it  by 
any  counter  evidence  negativing  the  existence  of  that  original 
cause  of  action."(&)  On  this  principle  it  has  been  held  that  the 
summary  procedure  in  cases  of  contract  given  by  Order  xiv. 
under  the  Judicature  Acts  is  applicable  to  an  action  on  a  foreign 
judgment. (c)  But  a  foreign  judgment  which  in  its  own  foi^m 
creates  a  personal  obligation  only,  will  not  be  enforced  in  England 
by  proceedings  in  remXd)  And  of  course  a  foreign  judgment 
which  is  not  a  bar  to  subsequent  proceedings  between  the 
same  parties,  even  in  the  country  where  it  was  obtained,  is  not 
a  final  judgment  which  can  be  sued  upon  in  England.(6) 

There  is  one  well-recognised  exception  to  the  principle  that 
the  legal  obligation  to  pay  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  will  be  recognised  in  all  other  States.  No  action 
lies  upon  a  foreign  judgment  obtained  on  a  foreign  penal 
statute,(/)  The  meaning  of  "  penal "  in  this  connection  is  best 
conveyed  by  citing  the  words  of  an  American  judge,  adopted  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  recent  case  of  Huntinffton  v.  AttrUL 
^  The  rule  that  the  Courts  of  no  country  execute  the  law  of 
another  applies  not  only  to  prosecutions  and  sentences  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  to  all  suits  in  favour  of  the  State 

{a)  L.  R.6Q.  6.  139, 150. 

[h)  See  also  Phillips  y.  Hunter^  2  H.  61.  410  ;  Sinclair  y.  Fraser^  Dougl.  5,  n. ; 
Hall  y.  Odber^  11  East,  124. 

(c)  Grant  y.  Eoiton,  13  Q.  B.  D.  302.  Cf,  Hodioll  y.  Baxter,  E.  B.  ft  E.  884, 
under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852. 

(rf)  The  CUy  of  Mecca,  6  P.  D.  106. 

{e)  In  re  Ifenderton,  Nauvion  y.  Freeman,  37  Ch.  D.  244  ;  affirmed  H.  L.  59  L.  J. 
Ch.  337. 

(/)  FollioU  V.  Ogden,  i  H.  Bl.  i,  124  ;  Ogden  v.  FolliaU,  3  T.  R.  734. 
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for  the  recovery  of  pecuniary  penalties  for  any  violation  of 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  its  revenue  or  other  municipal 
laws,  and  to  all  judgments  for  such  penalties."  The  rule  has  its 
foundation  "in  the  well-recognised  principle  that  crimes,  including 
in  that  term  all  breaches  of  public  law  punishable  by  pecuniary 
mulct  or  otherwise,  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Government  or 
of  some  one  representing  the  public,  are  local  in  this  sense,  that 
they  are  only  cognisable  and  punishable  in  the  country  where 
they  were  committed."(a) 

The  ordinary  mode  adopted  in  England  of  enforcing  a  foreign 
judgment  being,  then,  to  bring  an  action  upon  it,  as  creating  a 
substantive  legal  obligation,  it  becomes  important  to  consider 
what  objections  may  be  taken  to  its  validity.  Anything  which 
negatives  the  existence  of  that  legal  obligation,  or  excuses  the 
defendant  from  the  performance  of  it,  must  form  a  good  defence 
to  the  action.  It  must  be  open,  therefore,  to  the  defendant  to 
show  that  the  Court  which  pronounced  the  judgment  had  not 
jurisdiction  to  pronounce  it,  either  (a)  because  they  exceeded 
the  jurisdiction  given  to  them  by  the  foreign  law,  or  (b)  because 
he,  the  defendant,  was  not  subject  to  that  jurisdiction.(2))  That 
the  foreign  court  should  have  had  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  essential  condition  implied  by  Parke,  B.,  in  his 
enimciation  of  the  principle  on  which  foreign  judgments  are 
recognised  here,  cited  above,(c)  and,  indeed,  hardly  stands  in 
need  of  authority  to  confirm  it.  But  it  is  clearly  not  sufficient, 
in  order  to  impeach  a  foreign  judgment,  to  show  that  the  Court 
which  pronounced  it  had  no  jurisdiction  by  its  own  rules,  if  it 
had  jurisdiction  according  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  over  the  person  of  the  defendant  and  the  subject-matter  of 
the  action.(^)  Thus  a  plea  to  an  action  on  a  judgment  of  the 
French  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  that  the  Court  was  not  a  Court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  that  behalf,  according  to  the  French 
law,  because  the  defendant  was  not  a  trader,  and  was  not  resi- 
dent in  a  particular  town  when  the  cause  of  action  arose,  was 
held  bad.(«)  It  is  obvious  that  these  defences,  being  admittedly 
defences  by  the  French  law,  should  have  been  pleaded  in  the 
French  court,  and  it  is  well  established  that  defences  which 
might  have  been  raised  in  the  court  where  the  judgment  was 

(a)  Hu7Uingt&n  v,  Attrill  (1893),  A.  C.  150,  per  Lord  Watson,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  This  is  also  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (Wiscongin  v.  Pelican  Inmrance  Co.^  8  Supr.  Cont.  Rep.  1370).  On  the 
question  of  the  locality  of  crime,  see  per  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  in  Macleod  v.  A.-G,  for 
New  South  WaleSj  60  L.  J.  P.  C.  55  ;  and  ante,  p.  505. 

(ft)  Oodard  v.  Chray^  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  149. 

({?)  Ru$sel  V.  Smyth,  9  M.  &  W.  819  ;   Williams  v.  Jones,  11  M.  &  W-  633. 

{d)   Vanquelin  v.  Bouard,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  78,  84  ;  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  341.        (<?)  S.  C. 
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obtained,  cannot  be  brought  forward  afterwards  to  impeach  it(a)    Pabt  iv. 
And  mere  irregularity  of  procedure  under  the  local  law  in  the  ^^^^^^'^^' 
foreign  court  will  not  be  a  ground  for  impeaching  a  judgment     Cap.  xi. 
obtained  under  it,  even  though  the  defect  be  such  that  the    jydgmenu, 

judgment  might  have  been  successfully  invalidated  in  such        

foreign  court.  "  It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  decree  of  a 
foreign  court  should  be  regarded  here  as  more  efficacious  or  with 
more  respect  than  it  is  entitled  to  in  the  country  in  which  it 
was  pronounced.  But  this  paradox  disappears  when  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  English  courts  act  in  regarding  or  disregarding 
foreign  judgments  are  borne  in  mind.  If  a  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  foreign  court  over  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  in  a  matter  with  which  i6  is  competent  to  deal,  English 
courts  never  investigate  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  foreign  court,  imless  they  offend  against  English  views  of 
substantial  justice The  jurisdiction  which  alone  is  impor- 
tant in  these  matters  is  the  competence  of  the  Court  in  an 
international  sense : — i.e,,  its  territorial  competence  over  the 
subject-matter  and  over  the  defendant.  Its  competence  or 
jurisdiction  in  any  other  sense  is  not  regarded  as  material  by 
the  courts  of  this  country."(&)  There  may,  however,  be  cases  in 
which  both  parties  have  admitted  that  the  law  of  the  foreign 
tribunal  has  been  incorrectly  declared  by  its  judgment ;  and 
where  this  was  expressly  stated  in  the  special  case  by  which 
both  litigants  were  bound,  an  English  court  has  refused  to  give 
effect  to  a  judgment  so  pronounced.(c)  Want  of  due  notice  in 
fact  to  a  defendant  in  a  foreign  court  is  of  course  more  than 
an  irregularity  in  procedure  or  error  in  law;  and  unless  the 
defendant  has  agreed  to  dispense  with  such  notice,  this  will 
be  a  defect  fatal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  pronouncing 
the  judgment.(rf) 

The  rule  that  the  person  of  the  defendant  must  be  properly 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  has  been  put  by  modem  cases  in  the 
clearest  possible  hght,  and  has  been  summarised  in  a  recent 
judgment  as  follows :  "  The  Courts  of  this  country  consider  the 
defendant  bound — 


{a)  Hendertuyn  v.  Henderson^  6  Q.  B.  288 ;  Bank  of  Augtrala*ia  v.  Nias^  16  Q.  B. 
717  ;  Ricardo  v.  Garcias^  12  CI.  Jc  F.  368  ;  Vanquelinw.  Bouardj  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  78 ; 
15  C.  B.  N.  S.  341. 

{b)  ?er  Lindley,  M,R,^  in  Pemherton  y,Hug1vB%  (1899),  i  Ch.  781,  790  ;  who  cites 
(iJiteralia)^  Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  801,  812.  The  phrase  quoted  arguendo 
in  the  same  case  from  Story  (8th  ed.  §  607)  is  not  supported  by  authority,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  alio  intvifu. 

{c)  Meyer  v.  Ralli  (1876),  i  C.  P.  D.  358. 

(d)  Schibshy  v.  Westenftols,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  155  ;  Fraeisv.  Carr,  82  L.  T.  Rep.  698, 
and  infrd^  p.  553. 
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**  (i.)     Where  he  is  the  subject  of  the  foreign  country  in 
which  the  judgment  has  been  obtained  ; 
(ii.)    Where  he  was  resident  in  the  foreign  country  when 

the  action  began ; 
(iii.)  Where  the  defendant,  in   the  character  of  plaintiff, 
has  selected  the  forum  in  which  he  is  afterwards 
sued; 
*'  (iv.)  Where  he  has  voluntarily  appeared ; 
"  (v.)    Where  he  has  contracted  to  submit  himself  to  the 
forum  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained  ; 
and,  possibly,  if  Becket  v.  McCarthy  (2  B.  &  Ad.  951)  be  right, 
''  i^vi.)  Where  the  defendant  has  real  estate  within  the  foreign 
jurisdiction,  in  respect  of  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose  while  he  was  within  that  jurisdiction."(a) 
With  regard  to  the  head  (iv.)  of  this   summary,  attempts 
have  been  more  than  once  made  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  voluntary  appearance " ;  but  it  may  be  now  taken  as 
settled  that  a  defendant  who  appears  and  contests  the  suit,  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  is  bound  by  the  judgment  pronounced 
in  it.     ''  Where  a  defendant  appears  in  the  foreign  court  and 
takes  his  chance  of  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  although  he 
appears  in  consequence  of  the  duress  of  wishing  to  protect  his 
property  there,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  or  which 
will  become  liable  to  seizure  in  case  he  does  not  appear,  he 
cannot  afterwards  say  that  he  is  not  bound  to  submit  to  a 
judgment  obtained   under  those  circumstances/^^)     But  the 
language  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  same  case,(c)  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  used  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Schibsby 
y.  Westenholz  (infrd),  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  language 
of  Wills,  J.,  is  not  quite  correct,  so  far  as  the  case  of  an  appear- 
ance to  protect  property  already  seized  by  the  foreign  Court  is 
concerned,  and  that  such  an  appearance  will  be  regarded  as 
involuntary. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  that  a  litigant  who  takes  his 
<)hance  of  a  decision  in  his  favour  ought  to  be  boimd  by  a 
decision  against  him,  it  has  been  decided  that  an  appearance 
under  protest,  pleading  both  to  the  jurisdiction  and  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  is  a  voluntary  appearance  within  this  rule, 

(a)  Per  Fry,  J.,  in  Rousillon  v.  Rauntton,  i4Ch.  D.  351, 371.  Becquet  v.  M'CaHky, 
however,  is  practically  overruled  (so  far  as  this  general  proposition  is  concerned) 
by  the  judgment  in  Sirdar  Singh  v.  Rajah  of  Feridkate  (1894),  A.  C.  670, 685 ;  and 
case  Cvi.')  put  by  Frv,  J.,  seems  to  fall  with  it. 

mVer  Wills,  J.,' in  Voinet  v.  Barrett,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  521 ;  following  i)<?  Cbtse 
BrxLae  v.  Rathbime,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  238.  C?/.  Oe^  Steam  Nat,  Co,yr.Ouillou,  u 
M.  &  W.  877  ;  13  L.  J.  Ex.  168  ;  and  Ihtflor  v.  Birmingham,  43  L.  T.  688. 

(c)  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39. 
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and  that  the  defendant  was  bound  by  an  adverse  judgment.(a)     pabt  iv. 
But  it  has  been  held  that  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner  as  a     ^^^^^^^' 
claimant  in  an  interpleader  issue,  though  the  usual  terms  may     Cap.  xi. 
be  imposed  upon  him  in  making  the  order,  does  not  justify  the    judgments. 
Court  in  making  him  a  defendant  to  a  counter-claim.(&)  ,   ."Tt:. 

X       rv  ,  .7  T  TT^  7    I    /  ^    •  111      t  '     t  Junsdiction 

In  Schibsby  v.  Westenholz  (c)  it  was  held  that  a  judgment  of  tribunal 
of  a  foreign  Court,  obtained  in  default  of  appearance  against  a  ^^^^^^^^^ 
defendant,  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  English  Court,  where  the 
defendant,  at  the  time  the  suit  commenced,  was  not  a  subject 
of  nor  resident  in  the  country  in  which  the  judgment  was 
obtained ;  for  there  existed  nothing  imposing  any  duty  on  the  de- 
fendant to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  foreign  Court.  "  On  this 
point,*'  said  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  s  Bench, ''  we  think  some  things  are  quite  clear  on 
principle.  If  the  defendants  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
judgment  subjects  of  the  country  whose  judgment  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  against  them,  we  think  that  its  laws  would  have 
bound  them.  Again,  if  the  defendants  had  been,  at  the  time 
when  the  suit  was  commenced,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  its 
laws  protecting  them,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  owing 
temporary  allegiance  to  that  country,  we  think  that  its  laws 
would  have  bound  them.  If  at  the  time  when  the  obligation 
was  contracted  the  defendants  were  within  the  foreign  country, 
but  left  it  before  the  suit  was  instituted,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  the  laws  of  that  country  bound  them,  though  before 
finally  deciding  this  we  should  like  to  hear  the  question 
argued.((2)  But  every  one  of  these  suppositions  is  negatived 
in  the  present  case.  Again,  we  think  it  clear,  upon  principle, 
that  if  a  person  selected,  as  plaintiiF,  the  tribunal  of  a  foreign 
oountry  as  the  one  in  which  he  would  sue,  he  could  not  after- 
wards say  that  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  was  not  binding 
upon  him."(«)  With  regard  to  the  last  case  put,  of  submission  Submission  to 
to  the  jurisdiction  by  electing  to  sue  in  its  tribunals,  it  is  trSunai^^"*^ 
obvious  that  a  plaintiff  who  has  made  such  a  submission  cannot  pronouncing 
be  afterwards  heard  to  complain  of  its  acceptance ;  and  it  has 
been  held  that  a  foreigner,  though  not  resident  or  present 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  domestic  tribunal,  and  without 
any  actual  notice  or  knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  may  never- 

(a)  BoUgUre  v.  Broekner,  6  Times  Law  Rep.  85. 

(b)  Eschger  v.  Morrison^  6  Times  Law  Rep.  145. 
(0  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  155. 

(t£)  This  obiter  dictum  was  discussed  in  Sirdar  Singh  v.  Rajah  of  Feridkote  (1894), 
A.  C.  670,  685  ;  and  as  a  general  proposition  was  disapproved  of  by  Lord  Selborne. 
See  ante^  on  Jurisdiction  as  to  Contracts,  pp.  351-357. 

(e)  See  to  the  same  effect  per  Parke,  B.,  in  General  Steam  Navigation  Co,  v. 
Guillou,  II  M.  &  W.  877,  894. 
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Part  IV.  theless  be  taken  to  have  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  a& 
Pbocedure.  defendant  by  his  previous    conduct.      In  that  case  the  repli- 

Cap.  XI.  cation  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  holder  of  shares  in  a 
Judgments.  French  company,  having  its  legal  domicil  at  Paris,  and  became 
—  thereby  subject,  by  the  law  of  France,  to  all  the  liabilities 
belonging  to  holders  of  shares,  and  in  particular  to  the  con- 
ditions  contained  in  the  statutes  or  articles  of  association;, 
that  by  these  statutes  it  was  agreed  that  all  disputes  arising 
during  liquidation  between  shareholders  should  be  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Court;  that  every  share- 
holder provoking  a  contest  must  elect  a  domicil,  and  in  default 
election  might  be  made  for  him  at  the  office  of  the  imperial 
procurator  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  department  in  which 
the  office  of  the  company  was  situated,  and  that  all  sum- 
monses and  notices  should  be  vahdly  served  at  the  domicil 
formally  or  impliedly  chosen;  that  the  circumstances  arose 
under  which  these  statutes  provided  that  it  should  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  defendant  to  elect  a  domicil  as  above,  but 
that  he  never  elected  a  domicil,  and  that  the  plaintiff  there- 
fore caused  a  summons  in  an  action  brought  in  the  French 
court  to  be  delivered  for  the  defendant  at  the  above-mentioned 
office ;  that  this  service  was  regular  and  amounted  to  notice 
by  the  law  of  France,  and  that,  on  default  of  appearance, 
judgment  was  recovered  by  default  against  the  defendant* 
This  replication  was  held  good  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer; 
though  a  similar  replication  in  the  same  case,  resting  the 
defendant's  submission  merely  upon  his  having  become  a 
member  of  a  French  company,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
French  law,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  statutes  or  articles 
of  association,  was  held  insufficient  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court.(a)  The  submission  must  clearly  be  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  submitted,  and 
it  would  seem  that  this  conduct  should  be  something  amounting 
to  a  contract  or  waiver.  It  is  clearly  not  enough  to  show 
that  a  defendant  has  entered  into  business  transactions,  or 
become  a  member  of  a  company,  within  a  foreign  country. 
He  is  not  supposed  to  know  all  the  law  of  the  foreign  coimtry, 
simply  because  he  enters  into  commercial  relations  with  it ;  nor, 
if  he  knows  it,  is  he  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  having  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority.  Similarly  where  a  private  colonial 
statute  authorised  an  imincorporated  banking  company  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  chairman,  and  provided  that 

(a)  Copin  v.  Adamxon^  L.  R.  9  Ex.  345  ;  and  Bee  the  comments  on  this  case  in 
Rovnllon  v.  jRoutilhm^  14  Ch.  D.  351,  371. 
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Part  IV. 

PUOGEDUBE. 


Cap.  XL 
Jvdgment*. 


execution  upon  any  judgment  so  obtained  against  the  chairman 
might  be  executed  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  it  was  held  that  the  individual  members  were 
bound  by  a  judgment  against  the  chairman  ob tamed  in  con- 
formity with  the  statute,  although  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  colonial  Court,  nor  served  with  any  notice,  summons,  or 
process  of  the  action  against  the  chairman.(a)  The  provisions 
of  the  local  Act  in  this  case,  being  the  enactment  by  which  the 
bank  was  constituted,  were  clearly  regarded,  not  as  part  of  the 
general  colonial  law,  but  as  the  private  regulations  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  bank,  to  which  all  the  members  were  assenting 
parties ;  and  the  decision  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  a  person  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  foreign  company 
consents  by  implication  to  be  governed  by  the  general  foreign 
law  during  his  connection  with  it,  though  no  doubt  his  submis- 
sion to  that  law  for  certain  purposes  is  complete.(&)  So  in 
another  case,  the  owner  of  shares  in  a  French  company,  who 
was  bound  by  French  law  to  elect  a  domicil  at  which  all  notices 
of  judicial  proceedings  might  be  left  for  him,  complied  with 
the  French  law  by  electing  a  domicil  in  the  prescribed  forms, 
and  these  facts  were  held  without  doubt  to  afford  a  good  answer 
to  a  plea  that  the  French  judgment  against  him,  on  which 
the  action  was  founded,  was  obtained  during  his  absence  from 
France,  and  without  any  notice  to  him  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  French  tribunal.(c)  If,  in  Gopin  v.  Adamson,  the  defendant 
had  shown  his  knowledge  of  and  acquiescence  in  the  French 
law  by  a  compliance  with  its  provisions,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  bind  him,  to  have  referred  to  the 
statutes  or  articles  of  association  of  the  company  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Next,  it  is  now  undisputed  that  a  foreign  judgment  may  be  Foreign  judg 
avoided  by  showing  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  fraud  of  the  be^hnp«?ched 
party  setting  it  up.(rf)     It  would  seem  clear  that  on  principle  for  fraud, 
the  obligation  which  arises  out  of  a  foreign  judgment  should  be 
regarded  as  vitiated  by  that  which  with  respect  to  all  other 
obligations  prevents  a  plaintiff  from  profiting  by  or  insisting  on 
the  right  which  he  has  legally  acquired.     The  point  was  dis- 
tinctly raised  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  it 
was  put  beyond  doubt,  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Selborne,  that 
the  rule  of  Equity  and  Common  Law  upon  it  was  the  same : 
''  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  the 

(a)  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Harding,  9  C.  B.  661  ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345. 

(b)  See  per  Amphlett,  B.,  in  Copin  v.  Adamson,  L.  K.  9  Ex.  345,  355. 
({?)   ValUe  V.  jiumergue,  4  Ex.  290  ;  18  L.  J.  Ex.  398. 

\i)  Oodard  v.  Oray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  p.  149. 
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Part  IV.  power  of  a  Court  of  law  to  give  full  effect  to  the  allegations  of 
Pbooedube.  fjj^mj  contained  in  those  portions  of  the  bill  which  relate  to 
Cap.  XI.  the  foreign  judgment.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  any- 
jvdgm^nts.  thing  should  fall  from  this  Court  which  might  give  the  least 
—  colour  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  a  Court  of  law  to  take 
cognisance  of  fraud  in  obtaining  foreign  judgments.  ...  I  say^ 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  that  supposing  the  fraud  to  be 
one  provable  here,  it  could  be  pleaded  at  law,  and  would  be  a 
legal  defence."  (a)  If,  indeed,  an  English  judgment  is  examin- 
able for  fraud,  it  would  appear  d  fortiori  that  a  foreign  judg- 
ment must  be  so.  A  foreign  judgment,  like  all  other  acts 
of  judicial  authority,  must  be  impeachable  from  without ; 
although  it  is  not  permitted  to  show  that  the  Court  was  mis- 
taken, it  may  be  shown  that  it  was  misled.  Fraud  is  an 
extrinsic  collateral  act  which  vitiates  the  most  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  Courts  of  Justice.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  it  avoids 
all  judicial  acts,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.(&)  Thus,  in  an 
action  on  a  foreign  judgment,  it  was  held  on  demurrer  to  be  a 
good  defence  to  plead  that*  the  judgment  was  obtained  by  the 
fraud  of  the  plaintiff  in  representing  to  the  foreign  Court  that 
the  goods  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  were  not  in  his 
possession,  and  in  concealing  that  they  were  in  his  posses- 
sion.(c) 

So  where  an  action  was  brought  on  a  foreign  judgment, 
obtained  on  certain  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
the  plaintiff  had  fraudulently  represented  the  bills  to  be  com- 
mercial bills  when  he  knew  they  were  not,  it  was  held  that  the 
defendant  was  at  liberty  to  raise  this  defence  in  the  action  on 
the  judgment,  and  to  show  that  the  foreign  Court  had  been 
misled  by  the  fraud  of  the  plaintiff.(d) 

It  is  plain  that  the  last  two  cases  cited  involve  the  conse- 
quence, that  where  fraud  is  alleged,  a  foreign  judgment  is 
examinable  upon  the  merits  which  have  been  already  tried  in 
the  foreign  Court.  To  some  extent  this  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ordinary  rule,  established  by  a  series  of  older  authorities.(e)    It 

(a)  Och^enbein  v.  Papelier,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  695.  See  also,  in  addition  to  the  cases 
cited,  Price  v.  Dewhurst^  8  Sim.  279,  ^02  ;  BanJt  of  AiutraUuia  v.  Xias^  i6  Q.  B. 
717,  735  ;  Cammell  v.  Sewell^  3  H.  &  if.  617,  646  ;  Ckutrique  v,  Imrie^  L.  R.  4  H.  L, 
4i4f  433  >  Ahouloff  v.  Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B.  D.  295 ;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
§§  603,  607,  eo8 ;  Buller's  N.  P.  244,  n. 

(J)  Per  De  Grey,  C. J.,  in  Ihtchess  of  ExnggtorCt  Ccae^  2  Sm.  L.  C.  7th  ed.  76a 

(<?)  AbouloffY,  OppenheimeVj  10  Q.  B.  D.  295. 

(<0  Vadala  v.  Laioes  (1890),  25  Q.  B.  D.  310. 

(tf)  Bank  of  AtlstraUuiu  v.  JVwn  (i6  Q.  B.  717)  ;  Flower  v.  Lloyd  (ioCh.D.  327)  ; 
De  Medina  v.  Ghrote  (10  Q.  B.  152) ;  Henderson  v.  Henderson  (6  Q.  B.  388)  ; 
Ochsenbein  v.  Papelier  (L.  R.  8  Ch.  695)  ;  Shedden  v.  Patrick  (1  Macq.  S35) ; 
Prndham  v.  Phillips  (Amb.  763);  Crawley  v.  Isaacs  (16  L.  T.  N.  S,  529) ;  PhiXiptim 
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is,  however,  pointed  out  by  Lindley,  L.J.;  in  Vadala  v.  Lawes    Part  iv. 

(at  p.  316),  that  in  certain  cases  a  conflict  between  the  two    ^^ 

rules  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  decided.     If  one  of  the  parties     Cap.  xi. 


deceived  the  foreign  Court  by  wilfully  adducing  false  evidence,  judgments. 

then,  in  order  to  examine  the  judgment  for  fraud,  the  evidence 

must  be  examined  by  which  the  fraud  was  effected.     It  was 

said  by  Lord  Esher,  in  Abouloff  v.  Oppenheimer,  that  he  would 

assume  that  the  evidence  given  in  the  foreign  action  and  that 

proposed  to  be  given  in  the  action  on  the  foreign  judgment 

was  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  even  in  that  case,  the  defendant 

alleging  the  fraud  would  be  entitled  to  succeed,  if  he  satisfied 

the  English  Court  that  the  allegation  was  true.     But  it  would 

appear  clear  upon  principle  that  the  fraud  relied  upon  must  be 

the  fraud  of  the  party  seeking  to  enforce  the  judgment,  and 

committed  by  him  as  a  party  to  the  foreign  action  in  which 

the  judgment  was  obtained.     The  rule  is  "  founded  on  the 

doctrine "  that  no  party  in  an  English  Court  shall  be  able  to 

take  advantage  of  his  own  wrongful  act ;  or,  as  it  may  be  stated, 

''  in  other  language,  that  no  obligation  can  be  enforced  in  an 

English  Court  of  justice  which  has  been  procured  by  the  fraud 

of  the  person  relying  upon  it  as  an  obligation."  (a)     The  fraud 

of  a  witness,  not  being  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  not  known  to, 

or  connived  at,  by  one  of  the  parties,  would  be  mere  perjury ; 

and  to  question  a  judgment  upon  such  a  ground  as  that  would 

be  to  re-open  almost  every  question  of  fact  that  the  foreign 

Court  had  purported  to  decide.     In  accordance  with  this  view, 

it  has  been  held  that  a  bill  for  discovery  and  a  commission  to 

examine  witnesses  abroad,  in  aid  of  the  defence  to  an  action 

brought  in  this  country  on  a  foreign  judgment,  was  demur- 

rable.(6) 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  a  foreign  judgment  Foreign  judg- 
is  examinable  for  error  in  law.    The  error  in  law  alleged  may  ^^i^abie 
be  either  a  mistake  by  the  foreign  Court  in  its  own  law,  or  in  for  error  in 
that  of  some  other  country,  or  in  English  law,  or  in  inter-  *^* 
national  law.     There  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  the  judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  Court  is  examinable  on  either  of  the  first 
two  grounds,  and  the  fact  that  an  appeal  is  pending  in  the 
foreign  tribunals  is  no  defence  to  an  action  here.(c)     It  has 

V.  Egremont  (6  Q.  B.  587) ;  Duchess  of  KingstorCs  Case  (2  Sm.  L.  C.  9th  ed.  760)  ; 
Cammell  v.  Seuiell  (15  H.  &  K.  728). 

(a)  Per  Lord  Esher  in  Abouloff  v.  Oppenheimer  (25  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  306). 

(fi)  Martin  v.  Nicolls^  3  Sim.  458. 

(0)  8eott  V.  Pilhington^  2  B.  &  S.  11.  But,  per  Curiam  (p.  41),  it  may  afford 
ground  for  the  equitable  interposition  of  the  Court  to  prevent  abuse  of  its  process, 
and  on  proper  terms  to  stay  execution. 
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paet  IV.     been  stated  that  a  folreign  judgment  will  be  reviewed  here,  if 

PBocEDUEB.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  erroneous  interpretation  either  of  private  inter- 

caj».  XI.     national  law  (a)  or  of  English  law ;  (b)  but  the  later  decisions 

Judgments,  clearly  show  that  this  is  a  misapprehension.     There  can  be  no 

difference,  in  the  words  of  Blackburn,  J.,  between  a  mistake 

made  by  a  foreign  Court  as  to  English  law,  and  any  other  mis- 
take, unless  it  is  to  be  said  that  a  defence  which  is  easily 
proved  is  to  be  admitted,  but  that  one  which  would  give  the 
Court  much  trouble  to  investigate  is  to  be  rejected;  and, 
accordingly,  no  foreign  judgment  can  be  impeached  by  showing 
that  it  was  wrongly  arrived  at.  Nor  does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  the  error  alleged  appears  on  the  face  of  the  proceed- 
ings.(c)  The  previous  authorities,  which  had  been  construed 
by  some  writers  as  deciding  that  a  foreign  judgment  will  be 
invalidated  by  showing  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken 
view  of  EngUsh  law,  are  collected  and  explained  in  the  valu- 
able judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Castriqne  v.  Iinriey(d)  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  five  of  the  judges.  After  stating  that  fraud 
would  vitiate  any  obligation,  even  the  obligation  imposed  by  a 
foreign  contract,  that  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to  fraud  in 
the  case  before  the  Court,  and  that  all  that  was  required  of  a 
tribunal  that  had  to  decide  on  a  question  of  foreign  law  was 
that  it  receive  and  consider  the  evidence  as  to  the  foreign  law, 
and  bondjide  determine  on  that  as  well  as  it  can,  the  learned 
Castriquey.  judge  proceeded  as  follows:  ** Various  cases  were  cited  as 
imrw-^judg-  authorities  that  where  a  foreira  Court  has  mistaken  or  mis- 

ment  m.  ,  ° 

applied  the  English  law,  the  Courts  of  this  country  will  not 
regard  the  foreign  judgment ;  but  we  think  they  do  not  bear 
out  any  such  general  position.  One  class  of  cases — such  as 
Pollard  Y,  Bell,{e)  Birdv.  Applet(m,(f)  Dagleish  v.  Hodgson, (g)  and 
others — proceed  on  a  principle  not  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  A  judgment  in  an  EngUsh  Court  is  not  conclusive  as  to 
anything  but  the  point  decided,  and  therefore  a  judgment  of 
conviction  on  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange, 
though  conclusive  as  to  the  prisoner  being  a  convicted  felon,  is 

(a)  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  388,  citing,  Rehiiersv,  Bruee^i^  Beav.  145,  156  ; 
Arjwtt  V.  Redfern^  2  C.  &  P.  88  ;  Felix,  327,  n.  See  In  re  Queensland  Merc.  Ok, 
(1892),  I  Ch.  219,  as  to  international  law  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
Court  which  adopts  it. 

(ft)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  7th  ed.  448  ;  Westlake,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  388,  citing  NorHli  v. 
RoMi,  2  B.  &  Ad.  757. 

(c)  Godard  v.  (?my,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  151, 152.  In  /«  re  Queensland  Merc,  Agency  Co. 
(1892),  I  Ch.  219,  where  it  was  conceded  that  the  controversy  was  to  be  decided  as 
the  Scotch  Courts  would  have  decided  it,  the  English  Court  of  Appeal  refused  to 
consider  whether  the  Scotch  Court  would  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  so  deciding. 

(rf)  L.  R.  4  H   L.  414.  (e)  8  T.  R.  434. 

(/)  8  T.  R.  562.  G^)  7  Bing.  495. 
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not  only  not  conclusive,  but  is  not  even  admissible  evidence  of    Part  iv. 
the  forgery  in  an  action  on  the  bill,  though  the  conviction  must   ^^<^^^*^- 
have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  forged.     But,    Cap.  xi. 
very  early  in  insurance  cases  a  practice  began  of  treating  the    judgments. 

judgment  of  a  Prize  Court  condemning  a  vessel  as  being  the       

property  of  an  enemy  as  not  only  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
vessel  was  condemned,  which  of  course  it  was,  but  also  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  vessel  was  not  neutral.  There  are 
many  cases  which  proceed  on  the  principle  that,  where  it  can 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  judgment  of  the  Prize  Court  did 
not  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  an  enemy's 
property,  it  cannot  be  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not 
neutral.  In  Lothian  v.  Hender8on,{a)  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  that  in  a  policy  on  a  ship,  warranted 
neutral,  a  stipulation,  that  a  condemnation  should  not  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  not  neutral,  was 
effectual.  Lord  Eldon,  in  delivering  that  judgment,  expresses 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  practice  of  receiving  the  sentences 
of  Prize  Courts  as  conclusive  of  the  collateral  matter  was 
originally  a  mistake.  And  he  also  intimates  an  opinion  that 
the  cases  just  alluded  to  were  attempts  to  graft  a  vicious 
exception  on  a  rule  originally  vicious,  but  now  become  law.  It 
is  imnecessary  to  form  or  express  any  opinion  on  these  cases, 
further  than  that  they  proceed  on  a  principle  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  present  question. 

*'  Novelli  V.  BosdyQ))  which  was  relied  on,  also  proceeds  on  a 
principle  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  case.  It  is 
clear  that  no  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court  can  have  any 
effect  unless  the  subject-matter  of  the  decision  (whether 
inter  partes  or  in  rem)  is  within  the  lawful  control  of  the 
State  whose  tribunal  has  pronounced  the  judgment.  In 
Novelli  V.  Bossi  a  Frenchman  had,  at  Lyons,  drawn  a  bill  on  an 
Englishman  in  London.  The  defendant  had,  at  Manchester, 
indorsed  it  to  the  plaintiff.  Afterwards  the  defendant  insti- 
tuted a  suit  in  France  to  have  it  declared  that  he  and  all 
prior  parties  were  discharged  from  their  obligations  on  the 
bill  on  account  of  a  cancellation  of  the  acceptance  in  London 
by  mistake ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  French  Court,  on  mistaken  view  of  the  English  law, 
pronounced  a  judgment  to  that  effect.  But  though  the 
French  tribunals  had  jurisdiction  to  declare  that  no  one 
should  sue  on  the   bill    in    their    courts,  they  had    none  to 

(a)  3  B.  &  p.  499,  at  p.  545.  (V)  2  B.  &  Ad.  757. 
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PabtIY.    determine  that   the  plamtiiF  should  Dot  sue  in  an  English 
Procedure.  Court  on  an  English  contract.     If  they  had   taken  a  correct 

Cap.  XI.    view  of  the  English  law  there    would   have  been    a  defence, 

Judgmenu.  becauso  such  was  the    English  law,  not    because   the  French 

—        Court  had  so  decided.     Being  wrong,  there  was    no  defence, 

not  because  the  French  Court  made  a    mistake,  but  because 

it  had  no  jurisdiction. 

"  The  same  principle  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  those  cases  in  which  our  Courts  have  refused  to  en- 
force judgments  obtained  in  a  foreign  country  against  a  person 
not  resident  in  that  country,  and  who  had  no  notice  of  the 
suit,  such  as  Buchanan  v.  Rucher,{a)  It  may  very  well  be  held 
that  the  foreign  country  has  no  jurisdiction  to  pronounce 
judgment  against  a  person  behind  his  back  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  these 
cases ;  for  in  the  present  one  the  ship  concerned  was  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  of  France;  and  the 
plaintiff  had  notice,  and  was  heard,  though  unluckily  the  French 
Court  made  a  mistake. 

**  Simpson  v.  Fogo  (6)  was  also  cited,  but  that  case  proceeded 
on  a  principle  very  different  from  any  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  There  a  creditor  of  Messrs.  K.,  the  owners  of  a 
British  ship,  obtained  in  Louisiana  a  judgment  against  them, 
under  which  their  interest  in  the  ship,  and  no  more,  was  sold 
imder  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  our  fieri  faxAas,  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  if  that  had  been  all,  that  the  Bank  of 
Liverpool,  which  held  a  valid  mortgage  on  the  ship,  might  have 
taken  possession  of  it  as  against  the  purchasers  just  as  much  as 
against  the  judgment  debtors,  K.  &  Co.  But  the  bankers  in 
Liverpool  had  in  Louisiana  intervened  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  their  ship,  and  a  judgment  was  pronounced 
against  them,  on  the  groimd  that  the  Courts  in  Louisiana 
wholly  disregarded  all  rights  acquired  in  England  on  an  English 
ship,  unless  they  were  acquired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  valid 
in  Louisiana.  The  contention  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  was^^ 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  ship  and  the  bankers  in  Liverpool 
were  privies  to  their  judgment,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pur- 
chaser was  entitled  to  use  it  as  an  estopped  to  preclude  the 
bankers  from  setting  up  in  an  English  Court  their  English  right,, 
though  the  judgment  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
right  was  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
decided  otherwise.     We  should  be  sorry  to  cast  any  doubt  on  ai 

(a)  9  East,  192. 

(If)  29  L.  J.  Ch.  657  ;  32  L.  J.  Ch.  249  ;  i  H.  &  M.  195. 
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decision  Yrhich  pHmd  facie  seems  to  carry  out  justice  and  good     Part  iv. 
sense ;  but  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  the  present  case,   ^^^cedurb. 
and  therefore  all  that  we  do  say,  is  that  no  such  point  here     cap.  xi. 
arises.     The.judgment  of  the  French  Court  decreeing  the  sale  judgmentit, 

of  the  vessel  was  not,  according  to  the  view  of  the  facts  which       

we  take,  a  judgment  that  only  the  interest  of  C,  if  any,  in  the 
ship  should  be  sold,  but  that  the  particular  ship  itself  should 
be  sold.  And  finding  no  authority  for  sajring  that  the  pur- 
chaser, under  the  decree  of  a  foreign  Court  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  decree  the  transfer,  is  to  be  responsible 
for  any  mistakes  made  by  that  Court  either  in  law  or  fact, 
we  think  we  ought  to  act  on  the  reason  given  in  Hughes  v. 
Cornelius  (a) :  *  We  must  not  set  them  at  large  again,  for  other- 
wise the  merchants  would  be  in  a  pleasant  condition.'  In  truth, 
the  plaintiff  asks  an  English  Court  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  French  Court,  which  is  not  the  province  of  an  English 

Court."(ft) 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie  (c)  have  been  Foreign  judg- 

in  no  sense  questioned,  but  in  a  more  recent  judgment  the  UJ^i"^  j>  "^'^ 
Common  Pleas   Division  have    held  that    there    is  one  case  Court  pro- 
where  an  error  in    law  committed  by  a  foreign    Court  may  "^""^^''^ 
be  corrected.     The  case  referred    to  is    where    both    parties 
admit  that    the    foreign    Court    has    wrongly  interpreted  its  . 
own  law.(rf)     Where  such  an  admission  is  made,  either  on  the 
pleadings,  special  case,  or  otherwise,  the  Common  Pleas  Division 
held   that  there  was  no   rule  of  comity  and  no  principle  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  give  effect  to  the  foreign  judg- 
ment ;  though,  strangely  enough,   Archibald,  J.,  in  delivering 
the   decision  referred  to,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Castriq;iie 
V.  Imrie  would  not  have  compelled  the   Court  to  give  effect 
to  the  foreign  decree,  if  the  mistake  admitted  had   been  a 
mistake  in  the  law,  not  of  the  country  to  which  the  foreign 
tribunal  belonged,  but  of  a  third  distinct  jurisdiction.(e)     The 
correctness  of  Meyer  v.  Bcdli  can  only  rest  upon  the  exceptional 
circumstance  that  the  error  of  the  foreign  Coiu't  was  admitted 
upon  the  special  case  before  the  Common  Pleas  Division.(/) 
The  grounds  and  correctness  of   the   foreign  judgment  were 
therefore  not  examined,  nor  is  the  case  an  authority  for  the 

(ii)  2  Show.  232 ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  830. 

(ft)  Ca9trique  v.  Imrw,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  (1870),  434-437.  See  In  re  Queensland 
Mercantile  Co.  (1892),  I  Ch.  219,  as  to  an  alleged  mistake  in  international  law  by 
a  Scotch  Court. 

(^c)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  434. 

(d)  Meyer  v.  Balli^  L.  R.  I  C.  P,  D.  358.  (e)  Ibid,,  pp.  370,  371. 

(/)  Scott  y.  Pilkington^  2  6.  &  S.  ii,  41 ;  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Nias,  16  Q.  B. 
717  ;  Rieardo  v.  Oarcias^  12  CI.  Jc  F.  368  ;  Castrique  v.  Imrie^  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  434. 

2n 
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Part  IV.     proposition  that  tbey  are  examinable.     It  may  be  added  that 

the  French   judgment    impeached  appears  to  have  had  the 

^^'  ^^'     additional  defect  of  having  been  founded  on  proceedings  com- 
Judgment*,  mcnced  without  any  actual  summons  served  or    notice    in 

fact  given  to  the  defendants ;  nor  does  it  clearly  appear  how 

far  service  of  the  summons  at  the  bar  of  the  procureur-imp6rial 
was  so  warranted  by  the  position  of  the  parties  as  to  amount  to 
constructive  notice.(a) 
Foreign  jadg-      It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  from  the  enunciation  of  the 
li^nt  wito"*"  ^^  ^y  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Castrique  v.  Imriej(b)  that  the  judg- 
Y^^^  ment  of  a  foreign  Court,  if  final,(c)  is  examinable  for  no  error 

or  mistake,  except  a  mistake  by  which  it  gave  itself  jurisdiction 
although  by  the  principles  of  private  international  law  it 
would  have  none.  The  earlier  dicta,{d)  to  the  effect  that  a 
foreign  judgment  will  be  reviewed  for  any  error  in  private 
international  law,  or  for  any  violation  of  natural  justice,  would 
seem,  upon  examination  of  the  authorities,  strictly  applicable 
only  to  this  point.  An  error  in  jurisdiction  is  the  only  error 
which  a  foreign  Court  is  allowed  to  detect  and  set  right.(6) 
The  strongest  modem  decisions  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
no  foreign  judgment  manifestly  opposed  to  natural  justice  is 
to  be  enforced  by  an  English  Court  are  all  of  earlier  date  than 
Castrique  v.  Imrie,  and  must  be  taken  subject  to  the  principles 
followed  in  that  case.  The  condition,  indeed,  on  which  a 
foreign  judgment  shall  be  accepted  here,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  Buchanan  v.  Iiucker,{/)  namely,  that  it  should 
appear  on  the  fEtce  of  it  consistent  with  reason  and  justice, 
is  said  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Schibsby  v.  Westeriholz,  to  be  mere 
declamation.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  Liverpool  Marine  Credit  Company  v.  Hunter, (g)  which  was  not 
referred  to  or  cited  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie,  it  was  intimated  by 
Lord  Chelmsford  that,  when  there  had  been  "  a  total  disregard 
of  the  comity  of  nations,"  an  English  Court  would  be  justified 

(a)  Infra,  p.  565.  (b^  Ante,  p.  558, 

(c)  Frayet  v.  Worms,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  149  ;  Plummer  v.  Woodhume,^^,  &  C.  625. 
And  a  judgment  which  would  not  be  a  bar  to  further  proceedings  in  the  oounti^ 
where  it  was  obtained,  between  the  same  parties,  is  not  final :  In  re  Henderson^ 
jXouvion  y.  Freeman,  37  Ch.  D.  244 ;  affirmed  H.  L.  59  L.  J.  Ch.  337  ;  15  App. 
Gas.  I. 

(d)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  448 ;  Westlake,  s.  388. 

(e)  The  fact,  however,  that  a  foreign  judgment  has  been  obtained  without  due 
notice  to  the  defendant  is  equivalent  to  a  wrongful  assumption  of  jurisdiction. 
See  the  observations  of  Blackburn,  J.,  upon  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  in  C4i9tr\qu^  v. 
Imrie,  ante,  p.  560  r  Ferguson  v.  Ma/ion,  11  A.  &  £.  179;  Reynolds  v.  Fenton^ 
3  C.  B.  187;  Cqpin  v.  Adamson,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  345 ;  Sehihsbif  v.  West&nholz,  L.  R. 
6  Q.  B.  155. 

(/)  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  i  Camp.  63  ;  8.  C.  9  East,  192  ;  Schibsby  v.  WetUnholZy 
L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  155,  160. 
O)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  479,  484 ;  S.  C.  L.  R.  4  Eq.  62. 
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in  disresfardinfi:  a  iud^ment  "  so  fraught  with  injustice  "  :  and    Pabt.  iv. 

similar  expressions  were  used  by  Lord  rlatnerley  in  the  same        

case  in  the  court  of  first  instance  :  "  If,  in  examining  a  judg-     Cap.  XI. 
ment,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  we  find  on  the  face  of  it    judgmenu, 

that  a  course  of  procedure  has  been  adopted  which  is  incon-       

sistent  with  natural  justice,  then  this  Court  will  not  give  effect 
to  the  decisions  and  to  the  authority  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  perfectly  willing  to  recognise."  This  is,  no  doubt,  strong 
language,  but  the  very  next  paragraph  shows  what  was  in  Lord 
Hatherley's  mind,  and  that  his  view  can  really  be  reconciled 
with  the  theory  of  foreign  judgments  already  deduced  from 
Castrique  v.  Imrie  :  "  It  sometimes  happens,  for  instance,  that 
foreign  Courts  proceed  to  judgment  in  the  absence  of  the  party 
against  whom  proceedings  are  taken,  or  after  inadequate  notice 
of  trial."(a)  It  is  plain  that  this  could  only  have  been  said 
in  contemplation  of  such  cases  as  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,(h)  as  to 
which  it  was  expressly  said  in  Castrique  v.  Imrie  that  the  judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  Court  could  be  reviewed,  not  because  it  had 
made  a  mistake  in  law,  but  because  it  had  acted  without 
jurisdiction.(c)  It  may  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  although  it  is  necessary  that  the  foreign  Court  should 
have  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  suing  on  a  foreign 
judgment,  to  allege  that  this  requisite  has  been  complied 
with.(d) 

The  jurisdiction  which  entitles  the  tribunals  of  any  State  JurisdlcTioii. 
to  pronounce  judgment  in  personam  arises  from  its  sovereign 
territorial  power.  "  All  jurisdiction  is  properly  territorial,  and 
eoctra  territorium  jus  dicenti  impun^  non  paretur.  Territorial  juris- 
diction attaches  (with  special  exceptions)  upon  all  persons 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  resident  within  the  territory 
while  they  are  within  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  them  after  they 
have  withdrawn  from  it,  and  when  they  are  living  in  another 
independent  country.  It  exists  always  as  to  land  within  the 
territory,  and  it  may  be  exercised  over  movables  within  the 
territory;  and  in  questions  of  status  or  succession  governed 
by  domicil,  it  may  exist  as  to  persons  domiciled,  or  who  even 
living  were  domiciled  within  the  territory.  As  between  different 
provinces  under  one  sovereignty,  the  legislation  of  the  sovereign 

(a)  Liverpool  Marine  Credit  Co.  v.  Hunter,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  62,  (&, 

(6)  9  East,  192  ;  ante,  p.  560. 

(<?)  On  this  subject,  cf,  also  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Cammell 
T.  Sewell,  5  H.  A;  N.  728.  Other  cases  in  point  are  Cavan  v.  Stewart,  i  Stark.  525  • 
OUcini  V.  Bligh,  8  Bing.  335  ;  Frankland  v.  M'Ongty,  i  Knapp,  274  ;  Baring  y 
ClageU,  3  B.  A  B.  215  ;  Pollard  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  444  ;  Bolton,  v.  Gladstone,  2  Taunt. 
85  ;  Price  ▼.  Detohurtt,  8  Sim.  279  ;  Paul  v.  Roy,  15  Beav.  440. 

(<f)  Robertson  v.  StnUh,  5  Q.  B.  941  ;  Barber  v.  Lamb,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  95. 
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Part  IV.     may  distribute   and  regulate   jurisdiction,    but  no  territorial 

Pbooedure.   i^gigij^tion  can  give  jurisdiction  which  any  foreign  Court  ought 

Cap.  XI,     to  recognise    against    foreigners,   who   owe  no    allegiance    or 

Judgments,  obedience  to  the  Power  which  legislates. "(«)     The  jurisdiction 

over  subjects,  arising  from  allegiance,  is  also  territorial  in  its 

origin ;  but  it  is  not  in  practice  exercised  in  order  to  enforce 
personal  obUgations — at   any  rate,  not  by  EngUsh  law.     The 
liability  of  a  defendant  to  be  sued,  either  in  contract  or  in  tort, 
depends  upon  other  considerations  than  his  nationality  ;(&)  but 
the  jurisdiction  arising  from  allegiance  is  still  seen  in  the  rule 
of  practice  which  provides  that  service  of  a  writ  of  summons 
may  in  proper  cases  be  ordered  upon  a  British  subject  abroad, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  service  of  a  notice  of  the 
writ  is  substituted.(^)     Lord  Selbome,  in  the  Faridkote  case 
(just  cited),  goes  on  to  say  that  in  a  personal  action,  to  which 
none  of  these  causes  of  jurisdiction  apply,  a  decree  pronounced 
in  absentem,  by  a  foreign  Court,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
defendant  has  not  in  any  way  submitted  himself,  is  by  inter- 
national law  an  absolute  nullity. 
Notice  to  the       Closely  akin  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  with  regard  to 
defendant,      which  it  has  thus  been  shown  that  a  foreign  judgment  has  been 
declared  by  a  consensus  of  authorities  to  be  examinable,  is 
that  of  notice  to  the  defendant.     The  fact  that  no  notice,  or  no 
sufficient  notice,  was  given  to  the  defendant  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  the  judgment  was  founded  may  be  an  incident,  of 
course,  of  the  want  of  jurisdiction  referred  to,  or  an  element 
of  fraud — the  presence  of  fraud  being,  as  has   been  stated, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  deprive  a  judgment  so  obtained  of  all 
validity.     Thus,  if  a  defendant  is  not  resident  in  nor  a  subject 
ot  a  foreign  country,  nor  present  within  its  territorial  limits,  and 
has  no  notice  of  an  action  brought  against  him  in  its  tribunals, 
it  is  plain  that  the  absence  of  notice  is  merged,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  absence  of  jurisdiction,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  invaUdate  the  judgment,  even  if  notice  was  in  fact  given. 
But  if  a  defendant  is  subject  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  either 
by  domicil  or  submission,  and,  according  to  the  older  opinions, 
even  by  nationality,  he  is  of  course  subject  to  its  laws ;  and 
though  he  has  no  cudiial  notice  of  an  action  commenced  against 
him  in  its  tribunals,  and  may  not  have  been  served  with  any 
writ  or    process,  he  may  have  had  constructive  notice    which 

(a)  Sirdar  Singh  v.  Faridkttte  {Rajah  of)  (1894),  A.  C.  670,  at  p.  683,  per  Lord 
Selbome. 

{b)  See,  as  to  jurisdiction  in  contracts,  pp.  341-357  ;  as  to  torts,  pp.  483-487. 

{c)  This  is  formally  expressed  in  the  C.  L.  P.  Art  (1852),  ss.  18, 19  ;  and  remaiiM 
the  practice  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  and  Rules  (Ord.  xi.). 
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Cap.  XI. 
Judgment*. 


will  satisfy  those  laws,  and  be  accepted  by  foreign  tribunals, 
as  sufficient.  If  those  laws,  for  instance,  provide  that  notice 
may  be  effected  on  an  absent  defendant  by  nailing  a  copy  of 
the  declaration  on  the  court-house  door,(a)  or  by  service  at 
the  office  of  a  public  officer,(&)  or  by  any  other  notice  in  law 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  notice  in  fact,  those  who  are  properly 
subject  to  those  laws  will  be  bound  by  them,  and  no  other ; 
for,  as  Lord  EUenborough  said  in  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  they  can 
never  be  intended  for  or  appUed  to  persons  who,  for  aught  that 
appears,  were  never  present  within  or  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion. This  subjection  or  submission  to  the  jurisdiction,  as  has 
been  already  implied,  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  domioil 
or  residence  of  the  defendant,  but  may  be  inferred  from  his 
acts,  where  they  show  an  intention  to  submit,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  particular  transaction,  to  the  foreign  law  and  the  methods 
of  service  which  it  adopts.  Such  a  submission  has  been  implied 
where  a  person  has  joined  a  foreign  company,  the  statutes  or 
articles  of  association  of  which  contained  special  provisions 
authorising  constructive  notice  of  process  or  action  by  some- 
thing which  would  not  or  might  not  be  notice  in  fact  :(c)  but 
it  appears  not  to  be  sufficient  that  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  the  foreign  company  belongs  should  contain  such  pro- 
visions, if  the  rules  or  articles  of  the  company  itself  do  not 
repeat  or  adopt  them.(^)  So,  the  acceptor  in  a  foreign  country 
of  a  bill  drawn  and  payable  there,  though  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  domicil,  nationality,  or  residence,  was  held  to 
have  submitted  himself  to  it  in  an  action  on  the  bill  itself, 
so  as  to  be  bound  by  a  judgment  obtained  in  the  foreign  Jurisdiction 
tribunal  without  actual  notice  or  service  to  the  defendant,  but  S^fendaniL  ^ 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  law  as  to 
service  and  notice.(«)  In  the  more  recent  of  Schibsby  v. 
We8tenholz,(f)  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  a  foreign 
judgment  was  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  the  defendants 
were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  by  residence,  transient 
presence,  or  any  other  reason,  and  that  there  therefore  existed 
nothing  which  imposed  upon  them  any  duty  to  obey  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  judgment  created.  In  that  case,  though  no 
personal  service  of  process  or  summons  had  been  effected  on 

(a)  Buchunan  v.  Bucker,  i  East,  192. 

(ft)  JSchibsby  v.  Westenholzj  L.  R.  6Q.  B.  155. 

(c)  Copin  V.  AdamJton,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  345  ;  Bank  of  AustraUuiu  v.  Harding,  9  C.  B. 
661  ;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  345  ;   ValUe  v.  Dumerqvs,  4  Ex.  290;  28  L.  J.  Ex.  398. 

(d)  Per   Amphlett   and    Pigott,  BB.  (Kelly,    C.B.,    dUsentietUe),  in    Copin  v. 
Adamton.  {e)  Men*  v.  TIiellu^otL,  8  Ex.  638. 

(/)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  155  ;  Qodard  v.  Oray,  ibid.  p.  139.     Followed  in   Voinet  v. 
Barrett,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  521. 
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Part  IV.     the  defendants,  notice  had  been  m  fact  received  by  the  defen- 

Pbooedubk.  ^gjrjj^  through  the  French  consul  in  the  country  where  the 

Cap.  XI.     defendants  resided,  service  having  been  effected  in  accordance 

Judgni^ntsT  with  the  French  law  at  the  office  of  the  procureur-imp^rial. 

The  defendants  had,  therefore,  notice  of  process  in  the  eye  of 

the  foreign  law,  and  notice  in  fact ;  but  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  the  question  of  notice  became 
immaterial,  as  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  action  at  all. 
In  Reynolds^,  Fenton,{a)  a  plea  alleging  that  the  defendant  had 
received  no  formal  notice,  by  service  of  process  or  otherwise, 
of  the  action,  was  held  bad ;  but  in  that  case  it  was  not  alleged 
that  the  defendant  was  not  subject,  by  domicil  or  otherwise, 
to  the  jurisdiction,  or  even  that  he  had  not  in  fact  knowledge 
and  notice  of  the  proceedings.  The  dicta,  therefore,  to  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  the  effect  that  the  question 
for  the  Court  was  whether  the  judgment  was  obtained  contrary 
to  natural  justice,  and  that  this  was  not  shown  by  the  plea,  are 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  meagreness  of  its  allegations.  It  is 
true  that  in  Fergruson  v.  Mahon,(b)  decided  before  the  case  last 
cited,  a  similar  plea  was  held  good,  the  judgment  sued  on  being 
an  Irish  one;  but  there  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  general 
subjection  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disputed  or  suggested 
to  the  Court,  the  sole  point  being  whether  the  Irish  proceedings 
were  regular.  Lord  Denman  said  that  the  question  was  whether 
the  judgment  passed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  show 
that  the  Court  had  properly  jurisdiction  over  the  party ;  and 
when  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  never  received 
notice  of  the  proceeding,  or  been  before  the  Court,  it  was 
impossible  to  allow  the  judgment  to  be  made  the  foundation 
of  an  action  in  England.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case 
the  plea  was  construed  as  amounting  to  an  allegation  that  the 
defendant  had  neither  received  notice  in  fact  of  the  proceedings, 
nor  constructive  notice  according  to  the  regulations  of  a  law 
to  which  he  was  properly  subject,  and  the  decision  must  not 
be  viewed  as  any  authority  for  supposing  that  knowledge  or 
notice  in  fact  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  defendant  is 
subject  or  has  submitted  himself  to  the  local  law,  and  that 
local  law  provides  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  such  knowledge 
or  notice.  This  subjection  is,  in  fact,  the  test  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  law;  which,  as  pointed  out  by 
Westlake,(c)  recognises   the  competence  of  the  forum  rti,  cer 

(a)  3  c.  B.  187. 

(b)  II  A.  &  £.  179.  See  also  Cowan  v.  Braidwood,  i  M.  &  G.  882  ;  2  Scott,  N.  R. 
138  ;  Douglas  v.  Forrfixt^  4  Bing.  686  ;  Smith  v.  NieolU^  5  N.  C.  208  ;  7  Scott,  147  ; 
Ouinness  v.  Carroll^  i  B.  &  Ad.  459.  (c)  Priv.  Int.  Law,  §  380. 
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tainly  by  domicil  or  residence,  if  not  by  allegiance  also.(a)  And    Pabt  iv. 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  a  defendant  who  "  voluntarily  p^o^editbb, 
appears  "  in  a  foreign  action  is  taken  as  having  submitted  him-     Cap.  xi. 
self  to  the    jurisdiction,  and  is  consequently  bound   by   the   judgments 

judgment  pronoimced    by  the    foreign  Court;    although  his       

motive  in  appearing  may  have  been  only  the  desire  to  protect 
property  belonging  to  himself  which  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  reach  of  the  foreign  Court.(&) 

It  has  thus  been  seen  that  error  in  law,  whether  domestic, 
foreign,  or  international,  is  not  in  itself  a  ground  on  which  a 
judgment  can  be  reviewed  in  a  foreign  Court,  unless  such  error 
involve  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  in  violation  of  ordinary 
international  principles,  or  the  Court  pronouncing  the  judgment 
has  proceeded  without  due  notice  against  a  party  who  is  neither 
bound  nor  has  consented  to  accept  any  substitute  for  notice  in 
fact  which  the  Court  may  have  deemed  sufficient.  So  far  as 
these  requirements  are  based  upon  natural  justice,  the  dicta 
that  a  foreign  judgment  contrary  to  natural  justice  cannot  be 
recognised  may  be  supported,  but  there  seems  no  ground  for 
extending  them  further.  Error  in  law  having  thus  been  dis- 
posed of,  error  in  fact,  as  a  ground  for  impeaching  a  foreign  Error  in  fact, 
judgment,  must  next  be  considered ;  and  as  to  this  it  may  be 
said  shortly  that  a  foreign  judgment,  both  in  respect  of  the 
issues  of  fact  found  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  findings  were 
arrived  at,  is  now  admitted  to  be  conclusive.(c)  On  this  point, 
however,  there  has  long  been  a  conflict  of  opmion,  and  the 
question  has  in  fact  been  so  involved  with  the  aUeged  right  to 
examine  foreign  judgments  on  other  grounds,  which  has  just 
been  discussed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  decisions 
strictly  applicable  to  it.  The  authorities  in  opposition  to  the 
now  accepted  opinion,  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  facts  on  which  it  pronounces,  will  first  be  recapitulated. 

It  was  stated  by  Eyre,  C.J.,  in  Phillips  v.  Hunter Jl^d)  that  a 
foreign  judgment,  though  it  cannot  be  examined  under  ordinary  Foreign  judif- 
circumstances  by  an  English  Court,  yet  it  is  so  examinable  ™^^^^1^|^ 
when  the  party  who  claims  the  benefit  of  it  appUes  to  an 
English  Court  to  enforce  it ;  and  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  treated  as  matter  in  pais,  as  consideration  primd  facie 
sufficient  to  raise  a  promise.     It  may  be  pointed  out  at  once, 

{a)  Douglas  v.  Forrest^  4  Bing.  686,  703. 

(h)  Housillon  V.  BonsUUm,  14  Ch.  D.  351  ;  Vmnet  v.  Barrett^  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  521, 
affirmed  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  39 ;  De  Cosse  Brissac  v.  Bathbone^  30  L.  J.  Ex.  238,  and 
ante,  p.  552. 

[c)  Oodard  v.  €hay,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  149,  and  infra. 

\d)  2  H.  Bl.  410. 
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Part  IV.    however,  that  this  distinction  has  received  no  modem  recogni- 

*   tion,  and  that  the  theory  of  a  foreign  judgment  being  merely 

Cap.  XI.    primd  facie  evidence  of  a  promise  supported  by  consideration, 
Judgments,  is  now  exploded.     "  It  is  diflScult  to  understand,"  says  Black- 

bum,  J.,  "  how  the  common  course  of  pleading  is  consistent 

with  any  notion  that  the  judgment  was  only  evidence.  If 
that  were  so,  every  count  on  a  foreign  judgment  must  be 
demurrable  on  that  ground.  The  mode  of  pleading  shows 
that  the  judgment  was  considered,  not  as  merely  primd  facie 
evidence  of  that  cause  of  action  for  which  the  judgment  was 
given,  but  as  in  itself  giving  rise,  at  least  primd  facie,  to  a  legal 
obligation  to  obey  that  judgment  and  pay  the  sum  adjudged. 
This  may  seem  a  technical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
but  in  truth  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  if  the 
judgment  were  merely  considered  as  evidence  of  the  originij 
cause  of  action,  it  must  be  open  to  meet  it  by  any  counter 
evidence  negativing  the  existence  of  that  original  cause  of 
action."(a) 

In  HovMUch  T.  DonegalJiV)  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
authority  in  favour  of  the  liability  of  foreign  judgments  to 
review,  Lord  Brougham  expressed  his  opinion  in  very  plain 
terms  that  a  foreign  judgment  may  be  given  m  evidence,  and 
made  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  another  court  or  country, 
"  but  that  it  may  be  met  by  contrary  evidence,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  the  judgment  is  liable  to  be  inquired  into. 
....  In  my  judgment,  it  has  always  hitherto  been  recognised 
in  Westminster  Hall  that  the  judgments  of  foreign  Courts  are 
traversable,  may  be  averred  against,  and  are  only  primA  fade 
evidence  in  actions  to  support  which  they  are  given  in  evi- 
dence."(c)  The  language  of  the  same  learned  judge  in  Don  v. 
Lippmann  (d)  is  in  effect  to  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as  he 
there  cites  authorities  to  show  that  English  Courts  regard  a 
foreign  judgment  only  as  prirnd  facie  evidence  of  a  debt ;  and 
in  Houlditch  Y.Donegal  other  authorities  were  referred  to,  showing 
that  the  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  BuUer  and  Bayley,  JJ.,(«) 
coincided  with  the  view  he  then  took  of  the  subject.  In 
Galbraith  v.  Neville  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 

(a)  Godard  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  149. 

\h)  8  Bligh,  N.  R.  301.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  summary  procedure  to  obtain 
judgment  given  by  Order  XIV.,  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  has  been  held  to  be 
applicable  to  an  action  on  a  foreign  judgment :  Grant  v.  Boston^  13  Q.  B.  D.  302  ; 
and  cf.  Hodsoll  v.  Baxter,  E.  B.  &  E.  884. 

(o)  8  Bligh,  N.  R.  pp.  340,  346.  This  judgment  is  cited  to  illustrate  the  growth 
of  the  present  theory,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  overruled. 

{d)  5  CI.  &  F.  I,  20,  21,  citing  Fraser  v.  Sinvla'tr,  Morr.  4543. 

{e)  Walker  v.  Witter,  i  Dougl.  i ;  Galhraith  v.  Xerille,  i  Dougl.  5  ;  Tarleton  t. 
Tarletan,  4  M.  A;  S.  20. 
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cited,  which  declared  that  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court    part  iv. 
of  Jamaica  ought  to  be  received  as  evidence,  primd  foude,  of  the  ^**^^^^*** 
debt  for  which  it  had  been  given,  and  that  it  lay  upon  the     cap.  xi. 
defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  thereof,  or  to  show  the  same    ju4gm^nt%, 

to  have  been  irregularly  or  unduly  obtained.(a)     This  dictum       

was  expressly  followed  by  Best,  CJ.,  in  Amott  v.  Bedfem,  but, 
as  is  pointed  out  in  the  note  to  the  Ihichess  of  Kingston  s  Com, 
by  the  authors  of  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  it  was  only  adopted 
to  the  extent  of  admitting  a  foreign  judgment  as  at  all  events 
primd  fdde  evidence.(&)  The  point  there  was  not  whether  a 
foreign  judgment  could  be  contradicted  on  a  question  of  fact, 
but  whether,  if  uncontradicted,  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
cause  of  action. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  authorities  to  be  found  for  Foreign  judg- 
the  theory,  now  undoubtedly  exploded,  that  foreign  judgments,  ^uSvels  to 
properly  obtained,  are  prim4  facie  evidence  only  of  the  facts  facts. 
to  which  they  relate.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  abundant 
contemporaneous  dicta  in  favour  of  regarding  them  as  con- 
clusive, which  recent  authorities  render  it  unnecessary  to 
examine  in  detail.(c)  In  1845  ^^  ^^  stated  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  at  common  law,  foreign 
judgments,  between  the  same  parties  and  on  the  same  matters, 
were  evidence  only,  but  that  they  had  been  held  to  be  con- 
clusive in  a  Chancery  case  by  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell.(^ 
The  cause  then  before  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  appeal  from 
the  same  judge,  but  Lord  Campbell  in  his  judgment  drew  no 
distinction  between  Common  Law  and  Equity  on  this  question. 
"  A  foreign  judgment,"  he  says,  "  may  be  pleaded  as  res  judicata, 
because  the  foreign  tribunal  has  clearly  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter ;  and  both  parties  having  been  regularly  brought  before 
the  fore^  tribunal,  and  that  tribunal  having  adjudged  between 
them,  I  think  that  such  a  judgment  would  be  a  bar  to  a 
subsequent  suit  in  this  country  for  the  same  cause."  In  this 
judgment  a  sounder  distinction  than  that  between  Equity  and 
Common  Law  is  in  fact  indicated.  There  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  position  of  a  plaintiff  who  seeks  by 
action  to  enforce  a  judgment  which  he  has  obtained  from  a 
foreign  tribunal,  and  that  of  a  defendant  who  claims  the  pro- 

(a)  H.  L.  4th  March,  1871,  cited  in  the  Duchess  of  Klng«toiCs  Case^  11  Harg.  St. 
Tr.  122  ;  see  also  per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Moses  v.  Macfarlane^  2  Burr.  icx>5. 

(*)  2  Sm.  L.  C.  822  (7th  ed.). 

\c)  Boucher  v.  Lawfon,  Cas.  temp.  Hardwicke,  89;  Kennedy  v.  Cassitis^  2 
Swanst.  326,  n. ;  OalbraUh  v.  Nerille,  i  Dougl.  5  (per  Lord  Kenyon)  ;  Tarleton  v. 
Tarletafiy  4  M.  &  S.  21  (per  Lord  EUenborough) ;  Martin  v.  yicolls,  3  Sim.  458  ; 
Smith  y.  Nicolls^  5  Biug.  N.  C.  221  ;  lerguson  v.  Mahon,  11  A.  &  £.  179. 

((f)  Ricardo  v.  OarcUu,  12  CI.  &  F.  368,  384,  401  ;  Martin  v.  Xirolls^  3  Sim.  458. 
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Pabt  IV.     tection  here  of  a  foreign  judgment  already  given  in  his  favour. 

^^^^'  In  the  latter  case,  as  Story  points  out,  the  party  who  has  been 

Cap.  XI.     defeated  abroad,  after  a  fair  hearing  by  a  competent  Court,  has 


Judgments,  ^^  right  to  institute  a  new  suit  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  bring 

the  matter  again  into  controversy.     The  other  party  is  not  to 

lose  the  protection  which  the  foreign  judgment  gave  him.(a) 
Accordingly,  it  was  held,  in  more  than  one  case,  even  by  those 
who  most  strenuously  urged  the  liability  of  foreign  judgments 
to  review  when  a  plaintiff  sought  to  enforce  them  here,  that 
they  were  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  involved  in 
them  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rested,  when  pleaded  in 
bar.(&)  The  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  this  distinction 
was  clearly  expressed  by  Lord  RomiUy  in  1857:  "In  the 
numerous  authorities  that  bear  on  this  subject,  a  distinction  is 
also  taken  between  the  cases  where  the  foreign  judgment  is 
brought  before  the  cognisance  of  an  English  Court  upon  an 
appUcation  by  the  successful  party  to  enforce  and  obtain  the 
fruits  of  it  against  the  defendant,  and  those  cases  where  the 
defendant  here  sets  up  the  foreign  judgment  as  a  bar  to  the 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  person  who  has  failed  against  the 
same  defendant  with  reference  to  the  same  subject-matter.  In 
Phillips  V.  Hunter,  Eyre,  C.J.,  considered  that  distinction  to 
rest  upon  this  principle :  that  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  judg- 
ment is  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Court,  the  question 
arises,  whether  it  is  sufficient  as  a  consideration  to  raise  a 
promise,  and  that  thereupon  it  must  be  examined  as  all  other 
considerations  for  promises  are  examined,  and  that  evidence  of 
the  foreign  law  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  judgment  was 
or  was  not  warranted ;  but  that  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a 
defence ;  that  the  party  living  abroad  is  not  entitled  to  sue  the 
successful  defendant  again  in  another  country  for  the  same 
subject-matter,  but  that  the  protection  of  a  foreign  judgment 
is  complete  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  the  place  where  it  was 
pronounced.  This  distinction  has  certainly  not  been  carried 
out  to  the  extent  laid  down  by  Eyre,  C.J. ;  still  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  so  much  authority  to  support  it  that  it  must 
be  regarded,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  considering  the  value 
of  a  foreign  judgment  here."(c) 

So  far  as  regards  the  liabiUty  of  a  foreign  judgment  for 

{a)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  598.  A::;  to  pleading  a  foreign  judgment  pro- 
nounced pendente  litey  as  a  defence  arising  aft«r  action  brought,  see  pogt^  p.  5S0. 

(If)  Burrows  v.  Jemino^  2  Str.  733,  cited  Cas.  temp.  Hardwicke,  87  ;  Boucher  v. 
Lawson,  Cae.  temp.  Hardwicke,  80 :  Tarletan  v.  Tarletany  4  M.  A;  S.  20 ;  and  Ree 
especially  per  Eyre,  C.J.,  in  Phillips  v.  /fu titer,  2  H.  Bl.  402,  410. 

(r)  Reimers  v.  Drace,  23  Beav.  149,  150,  per  Lord  Romilly,  M.R. 
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JuAgmevt; 


review  on  the  facts,  it  has  been  abeady  intimated  that  this  Part  iv. 
distinction  need  no  longer  be  regarded.  In  Benderwn  v.  ^^o^ubb. 
EerideTson  (a)  it  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Denman  that  Cap.  xi. 
the  principle  of  EngUsh  law  which  assumed  the  judgment 
of  a  foreign  Court  to  be  in  accordance  with  justice,  "  steered 
clear  of  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case  upon  the 
&cts  found;  for  whatever  constituted  a  defence  in  that 
court  ought  to  have  been  pleaded  there."  Judgment  was 
accordingly  given  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  suing  on  a 
judgment  obtained  in  Newfoundland  and  had  demurred  to 
the  defendant's  pleas  alleging  that  the  case  there  had  been 
wrongly  decided  upon  the  facts.  So  in  1854,  in  Bank  of 
Australada  v.  Nia8,(Jb)  which  was  an  action  brought  to  en- 
force a  colonial  judgment,  the  defendant  pleaded  certain  pleas 
denying  the  promises  upon  which  the  original  action  was 
brought,  and  also  alleging  that  these  promises  were  obtained 
by  the  fraud  and  covin  of  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  held  by 
Lord  Campbell,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Queens 
Bench,  that  these  pleas  were  bad,  and  that  the  facts  alleged 
by  them  were  not  to  be  re-tried  in  an  English  Court.  "  The 
pleas  demurred  to,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  **  must  now  be  taken 

to  have  been  in  due  manner  decided  against  the  defendant 

It  seems  contrary  to  principle  and  expediency  for  the  same 
questions  to  be  again  submitted  to  a  jury  in  this  country." 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  judgment  on  which  the  action  was 
brought  was  a  colonial  judgment,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  any  importance 
with  regard  to  the  decision  on  this  point.  It  is  suggested  by 
the  judgment  that  there  are  even  greater  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  impeaching  the  competence  or  integrity  of  a  colonial  Court 
than  of  a  foreign  one,  from  which  no  appeal  lay  to  a  British 
Court ;  but  this  refers  rather  to  cases  where  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  fraud  is  imputed,  and  not  to  those  where  it  is  sought 
to  re-try  a  question  of  fact  already  settled  by  a  foreign  tri- 
bunal ;  nor  has  any  such  distinction  as  that  suggested  be- 
tween a  judgment  obtained  in  a  British  colony,  and  a  foreign 
judgment  proper,  been  recognised  in  modem  cases. 

On  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  question  whether  a 
foreign  judgment  can  be  impeached  as  erroneous  upon  the 
merits  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1861,  the 
plaintiff,  as  in  most  of  the  cases,  bringing  his  action  on  the 
judgment  which  it  was  sought    to  review,    but   it   was  held 

{a)  6Q.  6.288,298(1844). 

(A)  16  Q.  B.  717, 736  ;  and  see  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Harding,  9  C.  B.  66i. 
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Part  IV.     that  the  question  was  no  longer  open.(a)     It  was  suggested  by 

*   Martin,  B.,  in  that  case  that,  though  the  Courts  of  first  instance 

Cap.  XI.     were  concluded  by  the  authorities,  the  point  might  possibly  be 
judffTnentJt.   reconsidered  in  a  court  of  error,  but   that    course  was  not 

adopted ;  and  in  Godard  v.    Gray  (h)  the   present  law  on    the 

subject  was  laid  down  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  even  less  equi- 
vocaj  terms :  ''  The  decisions  seem  to  us  to  leave  it  no  longer 
open  to  contend,  unless  in  a  court  of  error,  that  a  foreign  judg- 
ment can  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  it  was  erroneous 
on  the  merits,  or  to  set  up  as  a  defence  to  an   action  on  it, 

that  the  tribunal  mistook  either  the  facts  or  the  law 

The  defendant  can  no  more  set  up  as  an  excuse,  that  the 
judgment  proceeded  on  a  mistake  as  to  English  law,  than  he 
could  set  up  as  an  excuse  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  as 
to  the  law  of  some  third  country  incidentally  involved,  or  as 
to  any  other  question  of  fact." 
Conclusive-  The  earlier  theory,  therefore,  indicated  in  Phillips  v. 
neBB  of  foreign  ^j^^g^  ^^^  ^^^   Other   cases,    that   a    foreign  judgment    was 

examinable  when  it  was  sought  to  enforce  it,  but  conclusive 
when  a  defendant  sought  its  protection,  and  the  distinction 
between  these  two  modes  of  bringing  such  a  judgment  into 
question  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  way  to  this 
simpler  principle — that  a  foreign  judgment  is  not  examinable 
at  all  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  except  where  it  is  sought 
to  prove  a  wrongful  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  tribunal 
which  pronounced  it,  or  a  procedure  without  notice  to  the 
person  affected  by  it — the  required  notice  being  not  neces- 
sarily notice  in  fact,  if  the  defendant  is  bound  or  has  con- 
sented or  submitted  to  accept  anything  less  as  a  substitute. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  degree  of  validity  was  given  from 
the  first  to  judgments  relied  on  by  way  of  defence  ;  and  it 
would  appear  from  more  recent  cases,  which  have  been  cited 
above,  that  a  foreign  judgment,  when  made  a  ground  of 
action,  is  entitled  to  equal  respect.  It  has  been  said,  never- 
theless, that  a  judgment  abroad,  pending  a  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  debtor  s  estate  in  England,  will  be  treated  by 
the  English  Court  as  only  pHmd  fade  evidence  of  the  debt  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  point  was  essential  to  the 
decision.(rf) 

The  cases  hitherto  mentioned  have  been    either    instances 
of    a  plaintifi'   successful   abroad,   attempting   to    enforce   his 

(a)  J)e  Cifsse  Brissac  v.  Bathhone^  6  H.  &  N.  301  ;  30  L.  J.  Ex.  238. 
{b)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  150.  (<?)  2  H.  Bl.  402. 

(rf)  Re  JBoytte,  Crofton  v.  Crofttm^  15  Ch.  D.  591. 
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judgment  here,  or  of  a  defendant,  successful  abroad,  attempt-     pabt  iv. 
ing   to  use    the   foreign  judgment  in  his   favour   as   a  pro-   ''^^^'^ 
tection.     The   case  may  be  supposed,  however,  of  a   plaintiff    c^p.  xi. 
who  has  obtained  a  foreign  judgment  in  his  favour,    but  for    judgm^nUsT 
a  less  amount  than  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  him,  and  who  ^   .  -— 
therefore  claims  to  sue  in  an  English  Court  upon  his  original  judgment 
cause  of  action.     That  he  can  sue  upon  his  original  cause  of  Pleaded  in 

(insw6r  to 

action  has  been  already  stated,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  further  action 
merger  of  such  original  cause  in  a  foreign  judgment,(a)  but  ^faf*™^ 
the  judgment,  if  satisfied,  may  nevertheless  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  the  claim  as  a  satisfaction.(&)  It  may  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  amount  actually  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  foreign  judgment  may  be  pleaded  as 
payment,  the  plaintiff  being  estopped  by  the  judgment  itself 
from  showing  that  more  was  in  fact  due.  Unless  such  an 
estoppel  arose,  the  plea  would,  of  course,  be  defeated  by 
showing  a  claim  for  a  larger  amount,  on  the  principle  that 
payment  of  part  is  no  satisfaction  of  the  whole.(c)  The 
position  of  the  parties  is  in  fact  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  plaintiff  and  defendant  who  have  chosen  to  refer  their 
differences  to  arbitration.  Where  a  party  has  obtained  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator  in  his  favour,  and  his  adversary  has 
paid  the  amount,  it  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  reason 
and  justice  to  aUow  the  successful  party  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  better  judgment  in  respect  of  the  same  subject-matter 
from  some  other  tribunal.(rf) 

(ii.)  Foreign  Judgments  in  rem. 

The  consideration  of  the  present  subject  has  hitherto  been  judgments  in 
confined  to  foreign  judgments  against  the  person,  which  are,  of  ''?"*  conciu- 

.,,.  ,,  ,  81  ve  as  against 

course,  notwithstanding  some  ambiguous  expressions  to  the  strangers, 
contrary ,(«)  only  entitled  to  recognition  as  creating  an  obhga- 
tion  in  proceedings  between  the  same  parties  or  privies ;  nor 
will  a  foreign  judgment  in  personam  be  enforced  in  England  by 
proceedings  in  rem,{f)  Where  the  litigants  are  not  the  same, 
such  a  judgment  is  plainly  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  is  not,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances,  admissible  in  evidence   at 

(a)  Smith  y.  XicolU,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  208  ;  Hall  v.  Odber,  11  East,  124 ;  KeUall  v. 
Mar$/utll,  I  C.  B.  N.  S.  241  ;  Castrique  v.  Behretu,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163 ;  Barber  v. 
Lamb,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  95. 

(ft)  Barber  v.  Lamb,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  95. 

(c)  Cumber  v.  Wane,  i  Sm.  L.  C.  341,  and  cases  there  cited. 

(d)  Per  Brie,  C.  J.,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  loo. 

{e)  TarUton  y.  Tarleton,  4  M.  &  S.  21  ;  H&ulditch  v.  Donegal,  8  Bligh,  N.  R. 
301,  341. 
(/)  Ths  CUy  of  Mecca,  6  P.  D.  106  ;  49  L.  J,  Adm.  17. 
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Part  IV.  all.(a)  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  judgments  which  is 
BooBDURE.  ejrj(^j^iQ(j  f^  wiAeT  rocognition,  though  it  may  be  sometimes 
Cap.  XI.  difficult  to  deoide  to  which  class  a  particular  judgment  belongs* 
Judgments.  ^  judgment  in  rem,  or  a  decree  which  changes  or  settles  the 

ownership  of  immovable  or  movable  property,  is,  subject  to 

certain  conditions  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  conclusive 
not  only  against  the  parties  to  the   original  action,  but  as 
against  all  the  world.(&)     That  the  principle  which  allows  a 
foreign  judgment  to  be  impeached  for  fraud  (c)  applies  to  judg- 
ments in  rem  with   the  same    certainty  as  to  judgments  in 
persoTiam  is  of  course  indisputable ;  (^)  but  in  the  absence  of 
fraud,  the  only  requisite  necessary  to  the  vaUdity  and   con- 
clusiveness of  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem  is  that  it  should  have 
been  pronounced  by  a  competent  Court  having  actual  juris- 
diction over  the  subject-matter.(e)     The  necessity  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  foundation  for  every  judicial  act  has  already  been  laid 
down  with  respect  to  judgments  generally ;  it  beiog  indispen- 
sable, adopting  the  words  of  Story ,(/)  to   establish  that  the 
Court  pronouncing  the  judgment  should  have  had  lawful  juris- 
diction over  the  cause,  over  the  thing,  and  over  the  parties. 
In  ordinary  actions  and  judgments  in  personam  the  necessity  of 
jurisdiction  over  any  particular  thing  does  not  arise.      The 
decision  of  a  tribunal  between  two  parties,  in  personal  actions, 
though  in  general  binding  between  parties  and   privies,  does 
not  affect  the  rights  of  third  parties.     If  in  execution  of  the 
judgment  in  such  an  action  process  issues  against  the  property 
of  one  of  the  litigants,  and  some  particular  thing  is  sold  as 
being  his  property,  the  rights  of  third  persons  are  in  no  way 
affected.     The  tribunal  had  neither  jurisdiction  to  determine, 
nor  did  it  determine,  anything  more  than  that  the  litigant's 
property  should  be  sold,  and  it  does  not  do  more  than  sell  his 
interest,  if  any,  in  the  property  seized  in  execution.     It  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  English  common  law  courts,  that  where  the 
sheriff  has  seized  and  sold  a  particular  chattel  under  a  fieri 
fcucias  against  A.,  B.  may  set  up  a  claim  to  that  chattel,  not- 
withstanding the  sale,  either  against  the  sheriff  or  the  purchaser 

(a)  Cagtrique  v.  Imrie^  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  427.  For  estoppel  through  privies  in  blood, 
law,  or  estate,  by  judgments,  see  note  to  Ducheu  of  Kingston's  Case,  2  Sm.  L.  G. 

793  (7th  ed.). 

(b)  Minna  Craig  Steamship  Co.  v.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  162  ; 
Ballantyne  v.  Machinnon  (1896),  2  Q.  B.  455 ;  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  616.  Qutrique  v. 
Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414. 

{c)  Ante,  p.  555  ;  Oehsenbein  v.  Papelia,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  695 ;  Abouloffv.  Oppenkeimer, 
10  Q.  B.  D.  295. 

[d)  Shand  v.  Du  Boisson,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  283  ;  Messina  v.  Petroeoeckino,  L.  R.  4  P.  0. 
144,  157. 

(e)  The  Flad  Oyen,  8  T.  R.  270 ;  Ilavelock  v.  Rockwood,  8  T.  R.  276  ;  DantMsom 
V.  Thompson,  i  Camp,  429 ;  Oddy  v.  Bovil,  7  T.  R.  523.  (/)  §  586. 
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from  the  slieriflF.     And  if  this  may  be  done  in  the  courts  of  the    Part  iv. 
country   where    the  judgment  was  pronounced,  it  follows  of   "^^^'"' 
course  that  it  may  be  done  in  a  foreign  country.(a)     But  when     cap.  xi. 
the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  not  merely  on  the    j^„ienu~ 

rights  of  the  parties,  but  also  on  the  disposition  of  a  particular        

thing,  and  doBs  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  direct  that 
the  thing  itself,  and  not  merely  the  interest  of  any  particular 
person  in  it,  be  sold  and  transferred,  the  case  is  very  different.(i) 
In  such  a  case  the  judgment  is  not  in  personam,  but  in  rem ;  u  rent— 
and  in  its  adjudication  on  the  status  or  ownership  of  that  thing  a<lJudication 
is,  as  has  just  been  said,   conclusive  against  all  the  world, '''' ''''''^ 
binding  ''  in  all  courts,  and  against  all  persons'."(c)     Such  a 
judgment  is  not,  however,  even  as  between  the  parties,  plead- 
able as  an  estoppel,((2)  which  is  perhaps  the  only  safe  doctrine 
to  be  deduced  from  the  decision  in  Simpson  v.  Fogo,  a  case 
which  has  been  often  cited  as  at  variance  with  the  principles 
which  have  been  already  enunciated.     In  Simpson  v.  Fogo,  a 
creditor  of  the  owners  of  a  British  ship  obtained  in  Louisiana 
a  judgment  against  them  under  which  their  interest  in  the 
ship,  and  no  more,  was  sold  under  process  of  execution.     The 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  who  had  at  the  time  a  mortgage  on  the 
ship  valid  according  to  English  law,  intervened  in  the  Louisiana 
proceedings,  and  a  judgment  was  pronounced  against  them,  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  of  Louisiana  ignored  all  rights,  even 
though  acquired  in  England  in  an  English  ship,  before  the 
vessel  had  passed  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Louisiana,  that  had 
not  been  acquired  according  to  Louisiana  law.     It  was  held 
that  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  were,  nevertheless,  not   estopped 
from  setting  up  their  right  as  mortgagees  in  an  English  court ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Louisiana  Court  did  ultimately  pronounce 
as  to  the  ownership  of  and  entire  proprietary  right  in  a  ship 
which  was  at  the  time  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  though 
that  decision  was  not  originally  necessary  to  the  suit,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  given  if  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  had  not 
intervened,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  subsequent  English 
decision  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  the  conclusive- 
ness of  foreign  judgments  in  rem  which  has  just  been  stated,  or 
with  the  more  important  cases  in  the  superior  English  courts 
which  have  followed  it.(^)     The  judgment  was,  no  doubt,  influ- 

(a)  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Cagtrique  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4H.L.  414, 427. 
{h)  Ibid,,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  354 ;  L.  A.  4  H.  L.  414. 
(c)  Hohba  v.  Henningy  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791. 

{d)  Simpson  v.  Fogo^  29  L.  J.  Oh.  657  ;  Hobbt  t.  Henning^  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791. 
(e)  Cammell  t.  Sewelly  3  H.  &  N.  640 ;  5  H.  &  N.  728  ;  Caitrique  v.  Imrie^  L,  H. 
4  H.  L.  414  ;  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  35a 
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Part  IV.     enced  by  the  consideration  that  the  Louisiana  Court  had  taken 

Pbockdube.  ^^  entirely  erroneous  view,  according  to  the  principles  of  private 

Cap.  XI.     international  law,  of  their  power  to  ignore  a  proprietary  right 

Jvf/gn^ft.  which  had  once  well  accrued  ;(«)  a  defect  for  which  it  has  often 

been  contended  that  a  foreign  judgment  may  be  successfully 

impeached.(&) 
Judgment  Accepting,  then,   as  incontrovertible  the*  principle  that   a 

cTuslvVafi^to  foreign  judgment  i7i  rem  is  conclusive  in  all  courts  and  against 
adjudication  all  parties,  it  remains  to  consider  to  what  its  conclusiveness  has 
grounds  of  been  held  to  extend.  As  to  the  facts  directly  adjudicated 
decision.  upon  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  often  difficulty  in 
appljdng  the  principle  to  facts  inferentially  decided,  as  well  as 
to  the  grounds,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  foreign  decision. 
The  safest  expression  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  appears 
to  be  that  the  truth  of  every  fact,  which  the  foreign  court  has 
found,  either  as  part  of  its  actual  adjudication  or  as  one  of  the 
stated  grounds  of  that  decision,  must  be  taken  to  be  con- 
clusively established.(c)  Thus,  in  the  Minna  Craig  case,(rf)  the 
master  of  a  British  ship  was  induced  by  fraud  to  give  bills  of 
lading  at  Bombay  for  goods  which  in  fact  were  never  shipped 
On  arrival  in  a  German  port,  proceedings  were  there  taken 
against  the  ship  on  behalf  of  bond  fide  indorsees  of  the  bills  of 
lading.  By  order  of  the  Grerman  Court,  the  ship  was  sold,  and 
the  indorsees  of  the  bills  of  lading  were  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  represented  the  value  of  the 
goods  described  in  the  bills  of  lading.  It  was  held,  in  an 
action  brought  against  them  in  England  on  behalf  of  the 
liquidator  of  the  owners,  that  the  judgment  of  the  German 
Court  in  effect  declared  that  a  lien  upon  the  ship,  to  that 
extent,  was  created  by  the  act  of  the  master  in  giving  the  bills 
of  lading,  and  was  conclusive. 

The  judgment  relied  on,  however,  must  clearly  be  a  judgment 
upon  the  point  in  controversy.  Thus  the  judgment  of  a  French 
Court  of  Admiralty,  condemning  a  ship  as  prize,  was  held  not 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of  neutrality  in  an  action 
against  the  underwriters,  as  the  judgment  itself  did  not  state 
its  foimdation,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  might  have  proceeded 
on  another  ground ;  viz.    the  violation  of  the  French  law  by 

{a)  Ante,  p.  257  ;  Cammell  v.  Sewell^  5  H.  &  N.  728. 

{b)  But  see  ante^  p.  562. 

(c)  Hohhs  V.  Hunningy  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791,  825  ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117  ;  Kindersleyy. 
Chojte^  Park  Ins.  490 ;  Baring  t.  Clagett,  3  B.  A;  P.  214  ;  Bolton  t.  Gladstone^ 
5  East,  160  ;  Blad  v.  Bamfield^  3  Swanst.  60. 

{d)  Minna  Craig  Steamship  Q),  v.  Chartered  Bank  of  India^  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  162  ; 
following  Ballantyne  v.  Mackinnon  (1896),  2  Q.  B.  455 ;  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  6x6. 
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throwing  overboard   the  ship's  papers.(a)     It  was  said  in  a    pabt  iv. 
subsequent  case  that,  where  no  other  possible  ground  of  con-  ^*^^^*^ 
demnation  was  shown  to  the  Court  by  evidence,  the  foreign    Cap.  xi. 
condemnation  was  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  that  the  ship  was    judgine^ 
enemies'  property  ;(6)  but  the  truer  doctrine  would  seem  to  be       — ' 
that  the  foreign  Court  will  not  be  taken  as  having  established 
any  fact  which  it  has  not  expressly  foimd,  and  laid  down  in  the 
judgment  relied  on.(c)      No  presumption  as  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  proceeded  will  therefore  be  made  by  another 
tribunal.     And  even  an  express  finding  on  a  question  of  fact, 
not  necessary  to  the  actual  decree,  will  be  regarded  as  incon- 
clusive before  another  tribunal.     Thus,  it  not  being  necessary 
to  show  domicil  within  the  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  obtain 
probate,((2)  a  finding  as  to  domicil  in  a  decree  granting  probatOi 
is  inconclusive  on  that  point.(e) 

It  was  said  above  that  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem  can,  like  Judgment— 
any  other,  be  impeached  for  fraud  ;(/)  but  it  is  clear  that  the  ^^inabie 
fraud  alleged  must  not  be  something  which  might  have  been  for  fraud, 
raised  as  a  defence  in  the  foreign  Court  upon  the  facts  which 
were    then  before  it.     To  impeach  a    foreign  judgment  on 
such  grounds  as  that  would  be  to  allow  a  plea  which  ought  to 
have  been  pleaded  in  the  action  on  which  the  judgment  was 
founded.(^)     Thus  an  action  wiU  not  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to 
obtain  a  foreign  judgment  in  rem  against  the  plaintiff,  unless  it 
appears  at  any  rate  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  notice  of  the  foreign 
action,  or  that  the  questions  upon  which  the  truth  of  his  alle- 
gations of  conspiracy  rest  were  not  raised  or  determined  by  it.(%) 


(in.)  Foreign  Jiidgmmts  on  Status. 
How  far  a  foreign  judgment  on  a  question  of  fact  or  law  Judgmeuts  on 

status  of 
persons. 


affecting  the  stcUtis  of  a  person  is  analogous  to  a  foreign  judg-  '^'^'"*  ^ 
ment  in  rem,  determining  the  ownership  of  a  particular  thing, 
is  doubtful.     It  has  been  seen  that  a  judgment  in  rem  can  only 
olaim  recognition  abroad  when  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  the   jurisdiction  in 


(a)  BcDiardi  v.  Motteux^  2  Dougl.  575. 

(b)  Saloucei  v.  Woodnuiss^  Park.  Ins.  362. 

(c)  Hobht  V.  Henning^  17  C.  B,  N.  S.  791  ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117  ;  Fuller  v.  Ogle^ 
I  Camp.  418 ;  Dagleish  v.  Hodgson,  7  Bing.  504 ;  and  pee  per  Lord  Eldon  in 
Lothian  v.  Henderson,  3  B.  &  P.  544. 

(d)  Widcker  v.  Hunie,  7  H.  L.  C.  124,  156. 

(e)  Concha  v.  Concha,  11  App.  Caa.  541.  (/)  Ante,  p.  555. 

Ig)  Westlake,  §  389 ;  Bowles  v.  Orr,  i  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  464 ;  Innes  v.  Mvtehell, 
4  Drew.  102  ;  Castriqve  v.  Behrens,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163. 

{hy  Castrique  v.  Behrens,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163  ;  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Nias, 
i6Q.'B.  717. 
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that  case  being  ascertained  by  the  easily  applied  test  of  local 
situation.  The  question  whether  a  particular  tribunal  has 
Cap.  XI.  jurisdiction  over  the  status  of  a  particular  person,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  mixed  considerations  of  nationality,  domicil, 
and  transient  presence  within  certain  territorial  limits,  is  a  £ax 
more  complex  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed  when  treat- 
ing of  personal  status.  There  is,  however,  one  characteristic 
common  to  foreign  judgments  in  rem  and  on  status.  If  the 
latter  are  accepted  at  all,  and  so  far  as  they  are  accepted  by  an 
English  Court  the  action  in  which  they  are  relied  on  need  not 
be  brought  for  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the  same  cause  as 
the  foreign  suit  in  which  they  were  origmally  pronoimced.(a) 
Nor,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  case 
cited,  is  it  necessary  that  the  action  should  be  between  the 
parties  in  the  same  character  ;  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  is  not 
relied  on  as  showing  that  the  demand  is  res  judicata  between 
two  persons,  but  as  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  exclusive  juris< 
diction  on  subject-matter  within  that  jurisdiction,  a  decision 
which  another  Court  is  bound  to  receive  without  inquiry  as  to 
its  conformity  or  non-conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  it  was  pronounced.(&)  The  same  reasoning  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  need  not  be  a  judgment  between  the  same  parties 
at  all,  a  principle  which,  with  regard  to  judgments  in  rem,  is 
well  established.(c)  And  if  a  decree  of  divorce  be  considered 
as  a  judgment  on  statitSy  which  is  probably  the  most  correct  way 
of  regarding  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  validity,  if 
recognised  at  all,  will  be  recognised  in  suits  other  than  those 
between  the  former  husband  and  wife.  Thus,  the  validity  of 
a  Scotch  divorce  was  examined  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
a  suit  brought  by  the  children  of  a  second  marriage  of  the 
mother ;  and,  if  it  had  been  held  that  the  Scotch  Court  had 
had  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive.(e2)  Sentences  of 
divorce,  indeed,  are  oftenest  called  into  question  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  legitimacy  of  certain  persons  descended  from  one 
of  the  divorced  pair.  With  regard  to  the  competency  of  a 
foreign  Court  to  decree  a  divorce,  in  the  several  cases  where 
the  original  marriage  was  or  was  not  celebrated  within  the 
jurisdiction,  and  where  the  parties  were  or  were  not  domiciled 
there  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  of  its  dissolution,  it  is 


Divorce  and 
legitimacy. 


{a)  Doglioni  v.  Orhpin,  L.  B.  i  H.  L.  301  ;  35  L.  J.  P.  &  M.  129. 
(ft)  S.  C.  35  L.  J.  P.  k  M.  135.  (f)  Ante,  p.  574. 

(a)  Shaw  V.  Oouldy  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  55  ;  S/iaw  v.  Attorney- General^  L.  B. 
n.  156. 
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unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said.(a)     But  if   Pabt  iv. 
the  Court  which  decreed  the  divorce  had  jurisdiction  to  make  ^^^^^^-^^' 
such  a  decree,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  by  English     Cap.  xi. 
law  of  that  jurisdiction,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  foreign  judg-    judgmenu. 
ment  will  receive    full  recognition   here    as  conclusive    and       — 
binding,  whether  in  a  suit  between  the  same  parties  or  between 
strangers  to  the  original  decree.(2))     Judgments  upon  the  staJt\is 
of  a  person  are,  in  fact,  regarded  as  closely  akin  to  judgments 
upon  the  ^atus  or  ownership   of  a  thing.     "  The  rule,"  says 
Erie,  C.J.,  **  making  the  decision  of  a  Court  which  creates  the 
stai'kL^  of  a  person  or  thing  conclusive  upon  all  persons  as  to 
the  existence  of  that  statiiSy  has  been  regarded  as  salutary. 
Sentences  of  nullity  of  marriage  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
of  forfeiture  in  the  Exchequer,  of  settlement  of  paupers  by  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  of  prize  in  Prize  Courts  are  examples."(c) 
The  word  **  creates,"    as  used  by  Erie,  C.J.,  in    the   passage 
quoted,   must  of    course    be  taken  to    include    the  essential 
requisite  of    jurisdiction,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
creation  which  a  foreign  Court  would  recognise,  either  of  status 
in  such  an  action  as  is  there  referred  to,  or  of  a  right  and 
obligation  in  an  action  in  personam. 


(iv.)  Lis  alibi  pendens. 

Closely  analogous  to  the  subject  of  foreign  judgments  is  the  Plea  of  ii» 
plea  of  lis  alibi  pendens,  as  to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  ^^^^^  p^^^dem. 
that  it  is  a  good  defence  only  where  the  two  Courts  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  under  the  same  sovereign  authority ,((Q  in 
which  case,  however,  the  statutory  relation  between  the  Courts, 
or  the  terms  in  which  the  sovereign  authority  is  delegated,  will 
in  most  instances  modify  the  general  principle.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  various  English  Courts  into  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  by  the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and 
1875,  will  deprive  the  subject  of  much  practical  interest  in 
England  for  the  future.(6)  It  may  be  added  that  the  pen- 
dency of  an  action  in  an  inferior  Court  was  never  pleadable,  in 

(a)  Ante,  p.  xii,  $eq, 

{b)  Roach  V.  Garran,  i  Ves.  157  ;  Kennedy  v.  Casgilu,  2  Swanst.  313. 

{c)  Hohhg  V.  Henning,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791,  823  ;  see  Hughef  v.  Cknmehuf,  3  Show. 
232  ;  2  Sm.  L.  C.  773  ;  and  notes  to  Doe  v.  Olirer,  ibid.,  777.  As  to  the  recognition 
by  Court  of  Chancery  of  a  judgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  1834  on  the 
validity  of  a  will,  see  Douglas  v.  Cooper,  3  My.  k  K.  378. 

(d)  Ostell  v.  Lepage,  5  De  Q.  &  S.  95,  105. 

{e)  See  on  this  subject,  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  "Abatement,"  H.  24 ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit. 
**  Abatement,"  M. ;  Mayor  of  London  v.  B,,  3  Eeb.  491  ;  Freem.  401 ;  Gilbert's 
Hist,  of  C.  P.  p.  254. 
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RocEDURE.  ^^^  ^^^  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  under  the  same 

Cap.  XI.     sovereign  authority,  so  that  neither  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 


Judgments,   word,  foreign  to  the  other,  the  plea  of  lis  alibi  pende^is  was 
—        never    held   available  where  the   one  suit  was  originally  in 
personam  and  the  other  hi  rem,  though  the  subject-matter  of 
the    second  suit   might   have    been    collaterally  attached  or 
effected  by  the  first.     The  two  suits  must,  to  render  the  plea 
a  good  one,  be  in  their  nature  the  same.(&)    The  plea  that 
another  action  is  pending  in  a  strictly  foreign  court  for  the 
same  cause,  when  the  tribunal  before  which  the  plea  is  raised 
has  undoubtedly  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  is  in  no 
Suit  pending  ^^®  ^^  available  defence.     "  It  would  be  no  answer,  even  in 
in  foreign       abatement  of  the  writ,  that  an  action  was  pending  here  in  an 
(our.  inferior  Court,  and  how  in  law  or  reason  can  it  be  that  it  is 

pending  in  a  foreign  Court,  when  the  action  is  in  no  sense 
local  ? "  (c)  The  authorities  referred  to  show  that  the  didum 
of  Lord  Cottenham  in  Wedderburn  v.  Wedderbum,  which  has 
been  cited  for  the  opposite  theory,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
law ;  (d)  and  it  may  now  be  taken  as  established  that  no  decree 
or  order  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  and  d  fortiori  no  proceeding  or 
suit  pending  there,  can  be  pleaded  in  an  English  Court,  except 
a  final  and  conclusive  judgment,  pronounced  by  a  Court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.(«)  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the 
matter  must  have  been  res  judicata  in  the  foreign  Court  at  the 
time  when  the  action  was  commenced  in  the  English  one ;  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  English 
suit  a  lis  alibi  pendens  abroad,  on  which  judgment  was  given 
in  time  to  be  pleaded  in  England,  was  not  admitted  as  a 
defence  in  the  latter  suit.(/)  In  such  a  case  it  was  said  that 
the  proper  course  for  the  party  objecting  to  being  harassed  by 
two  suits  to  take  is  to  apply  to  the  English  Court  to  put  the 
other  litigant  to  his  election,  by  compelling  him  to  abandon 
one  or  the  other  of  the  suits.(^)  But  in  a  recent  case  Pear- 
son, J.,  said  that,  however  right  the  decision  in  The  Delta  may 

{a)  5  Co.  62  a ;  2  Lord  Kaymond,  1 102 ;  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  "  Abatement,"  H, 
24,  9. 

(ft)  Harmer  v.  Bell^  7  Moo.  P.  0.  267,  286. 

(c)  Per  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  Scott  v.  Seymour^  i  H.  &  0.  219,  229  ;  Cox  v.  Mitchell^ 
7  C.  B.  N.  S.  55  ;  Ogtell  v.  Lepage,  5  De  G.  &  S.  95,  105  ;  Bayley  v.  Edwardt,  3 
Swanst.  703  ;  Mdule  v.  Murray^  7  T.  R.  470  ;  Dillon  v.  Alvares,  4  Vea.  357. 

{d)  Wedderburn  v.  Wedderburn^  4  My.  &  Cr.  585,  596. 

{e)  Ante,  p.  572 ;  Ricardo  v.  Oarciag,  14  Sim.  265 ;  S.  C.  12  CI.  k  F.  380,  and 
cases  cited  at  p.  389 ;  Frayet  v.  Worms^  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  149 ;  Plummer  v.  Wood- 
bume,  4  B.  &  C.  625  ;  Smith  v.  NicoUi^  5  N.  C.  208  ;  7  Scott,  147. 

(/)  Tlie  Delta,  The  Enttinia  Foscolo,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  393. 

iff)  77te  Caiterina  Oiiazzare,  L.  R.  1  P.  D.  368  ;  The  Mali  Ivo,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E. 
356  ;  The  Delta,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  393,  404. 
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have  been  under  the  old  practice,  he  was  not  satisfied,  without    part  iv 
a  closer  examination  of  the  rules  of  court,  that  a  defendant  was  ^<^^^^^- 
not  now  at  liberty  to  set  up  as  res  judicata  a  decision  of  the    Cap.  xi. 
point  at  issue  by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  during  the  jvdgmfmts. 

process  of  the  action.(a)     Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for       

the  distinction,  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  plead  a  defence 
arising  since  action  brought  being  now  only  a  question  of 
costs.(2»)  But  the  mere  fact  that  an  appeal  is  pending  abroad 
against  the  foreign  judgment  does  not  deprive  the  judgment 
itself  of  the  force  of  res  jtcdicata  in  an  English  Court.(c) 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  restraining  proceed- 
ings in  a  foreign  tribimal,  it  is  plain  that  an  English  Court  can 
only  take  this  course  effectively  when  the  litigant  to  be  re- 
strained is  either  also  litigating  before  the  English  Court,  or  is 
domiciled  within  English  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  in  a  proper  case  proceedings  in  a  foreign 
Court,  even  against  foreign  immovables,  may  be  restrained ;  (d) 
and  where  an  estate  is  being  generally  administered  in 
England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  English  creditor  can  be 
restrained  from  proceeding  before  a  foreign  tribunal.(e)  So 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  petitioners,  or  have  proved  as 
creditors,  in  the  winding-up  of  a  company,  will  be  restrained 
from  taking  foreign  proceedings  to  get  hold  of  assets  properly 
divisible  in  the  winding-up.(/)  When  such  creditor,  however, 
is  domiciled  abroad,  and  is  not  also  proceeding,  or  withdraws 
from  his  proceedings,  in  the  English  Court,  an  injunction  would 
be  ineffective,  and  will  not  be  granted.(^)  In  the  last  case  it 
was  said  that  a  foreign  judgment  so  obtained  could  only  be 
treated  in  England  as  pnTndfade  evidence  of  the  debt ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  dictum  was  essential  to  the  judg- 
ment. As  to  the  ordinary  case  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an 
action  in  England  instituting  proceedings  at  the  same  time 
before  a  foreign  tribunal,  it  must  be  shown,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  interference  of  an  English  Court,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
actions  is  vexatious.  And  the  applicant  does  not  satisfy  the 
burden  of  proof  by  merely  showing  that  there  is  a  multiplicity 

(a)  Houston  v.  Sligo,  29  Ch.  D.  448,  454.  Cy,  Order  XXI v.  rr.  I,  2,  3  (Judicature 
Acts).  (If)  Judicature  Acts,  Order  xxiv.  rr.  i,  2,  3. 

{0)  Munro  v.  Pilhingtany  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  81 ;  Oagtrique  v.  Behreiis,  30  L.  J,  Q.  B. 
163. 

(d)  Ex  parte  Rogers,  In  re  Bov^ead,  16  Ch.  D.  665. 

{e)  OratMm  v.  Maxwell,  i  Macn.  &  G.  71.  Cf,  In  re  Queensland  Mere,  Co,, 
W.  N.  1888,  p.  62. 

(/)  Belfast  Shipowners  (1894),  i  Ir.  Rep.  321.  Oriental  Jj'e.  Co,,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  557, 
distinguishing  the  case  of  Moor  v.  Anglo-Italian  Bank,  10  Ch.  D.  681,  as  relating 
to  immovables. 

{g)  In  re  Boyse^  Crofton  v.  Orofton,  15  Ch.  D.  591. 
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of  action8.(a)  It  is  not  vexatious  to  bring  an -action  in  each 
country  where  there  are  substantial  reasons  of  benefit  to  the 
plaintiff.(&)  The  defendant  applying  for  an  injunction  must 
show  that  the  plaintiff  could  get  no  advantage  whatever  by  the 
action  abroad  greater  than  he  could  get  by  the  action  in 
£ngland,(c)  or  at  any  rate  that  there  is  some  equity  as  against 
the  plaintiff,  which  requires  the  English  Court  to  stay  the 
foreign  action.(rf) 

And  when  an  action  instituted  in  France  involved  the  same 
questions  between  the  same  parties  as  an  action  in  England, 
but  the  special  relief  sought  by  the  French  action  could  only 
be  obtained  in  France,  the  Court  of  Appeal  refused  to  stay  the 
foreign  suit.(e) 

The  proof  of  foreign  judgments  is  provided  for  by  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7.     See  aiite,  chap.  x.  ad  fin,,  p.  538. 
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PP-  555  557. 


p.  564. 


p.  547.  A  foreign  judgment  in  personam,  not  being  penal,  though  not 

a  merger  of  the  original  cause  of  action,  gives  rise  to  a  legal 
obligation  to  obey  its  decree,  which  may  be  enforced  by  action. 

PP-  5501  555-  Foreign  judgments  may  be  impeached  in  an  English  Court 
for  a  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  pronounced 
them,  or  for  the  fraud  of  the  litigant  relying  on  them ;  but  not 
for  error  of  law  or  of  fact  (except  an  error  in  the  law  of  the 
Court  which  pronounced  it,  admitted  by  the  parties) ;  nor  on 
the  merits. 

The  sufficienqy  of  the  notice  given  to  the  defendant  by  the 
foreign  tribunal  is  included  under  the  head  of  Jurisdiction ;  and 
a  defendant  who  voluntarily  appears,  although  under  protest, 
is  bound  by  the  judgment  which  follows. 

If  no  fraud  or  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  is  alleged,  a  foreign 
judgment  in  personam,  final  in  the  Court  which  pronoimced  it, 
is  conclusive  in  every  other  Court  between  the  same  parties 
or  privies,  whether  relied  on  by  a  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
But   a  foreign  judgment  in  personam  cannot  be  enforced  here 

(a)  Hyman  v.  Helm^  24  Ch.  D.  531,  537  ;  Ostell  v.  Lepage^  5  De  G.  &  S.  95  ; 
2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  892. 

{h)  Peruvian  Guano  Co,  v.  Bockwoldt,  23  Ch.  D.  225,  230 ;  M^Senry  v.  Lewis, 
21  Ch.  D,  202 ;  22  Ch.  D.  397. 

(c)  Per  Brett,  M.B.,  24  Ch.  D.  at  p.  538. 

let)  Fletcher  v.  Rodgers,  27  W.  R.  97.     Cf.  Cox  v.  Mitchell,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  55. 

(/)  Baird  v.  Prescott,  6  Times  Law  Bep.  231,  March  10,  1890. 
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by  proceedings  in  rein.   And  quoere  whether  a  foreign  judgment    Part  iv. 
is  conclusive  when  obtained  pendente  lite  in  England.  Prooedurb. 

Subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  a  foreign  judgment  in    cap.  xi. 
rem  is  conclusive,  not  only  between  the  same  parties  or  privies,  judgm^r 

but  as  against  all  the   world,  though   not  pleadable  as    an        

estoppel  even  between   parties   to   the    original  action.     No  p-  573- 
presumption  will  be  allowed  as  to  the  groimds  on  which  it 
proceeded,  but  where  those  grounds  are  expressed  it  will  be 
conclusive  as  to  them,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  facts 
directly  adjudicated  upon,  provided  that  they  were  necessary  p.  576. 
to  the  decree. 

A  foreign  judgment  on  statm  stands  in  the  same  position  as  p.  577- 
a  foreign  judgment  in  rem,  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  which  pronounced  it  being  decided  by  the  ordinary 
rules  applicable  to  the  status  of  persons. 

The  rule  that  a  foreign  judgment,  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  p.  580. 
conclusive,  operates  to  exclude  the  plea  of  lis  cdihi  pendens  when 
the  prior  suit  is  pending  in  a  foreign  Court ;  and  has  been  held 
under  the  old  practice  to  exclude  the  plea  of  res  jvdiccuta  when  p.  581. 
the  prior  suit  was  pending  in  the  foreign  court  when  the  action 
in  which  it  is  pleaded  commenced ;  but  qucere  whether  this 
would  be  so  under  the  present  practice.  The  fact,  however, 
that  an  appeal  is  pending  against  the  judgment  relied  on  does 
not  affect  its  validity  in  a  foreign  Court. 

English  litigants  may  be  restrained  in  a  proper  case  from  pro-  pp-  S^h  58* 
ceeding  in  a  foreign  tribimal ;  and  will  in  general  be  so  restrained 
when  the  debtor's  estate  is  being  generally  administered  in 
England.  In  other  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  proceedings  before  a  foreign  tribimal,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  multiplicity  of  actions  is  vexatious ;  t.^.,  that  the 
foreign  action  can  bring  the  plaintiff  no  relief  that  he  could  not 
obtain  in  the  English  suit. 


CONTINUOUS    SUMMAEY. 


Pabt  I.— PEESONS. 

NatioKicility, 

Nationality,  according  to  the  English  Common   Law,    was  p.  i. 
decided  absolutely  and  once   for  all   by    the  place  of  birth. 
Those   who   were   bom  within  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  those  only,  were  regarded  throughout  their  lives 
as  British  subjects. 

By  the  statutes  previous  to  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14  (25  pp.  2, 3. 
Edw.  III.  St.  2,  7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  3,  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  and  13 
Gteo.  III.  c.  21),  the  privileges  of  nationality  were  conferred  on 
the  descendants,  up  to  and  including  the  second  generation, 
of  a  natural-bom  British  subject  who  were  bom  abroad,  the 
transmission  of  this  statutory  nationality  depending  upon  the 
father  alone. 

By  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  the  restrictions  on  the  capacities  pp.  3-19- 
of  aliens  were  abolished  so  far  as  the  power  of  inheriting 
or  otherwise  taking  British  land  was  concerned,  and  statutory 
means  were  provided  (superseding  those  which  had  formerly 
existed)  for  the  naturalisation  and  denaturalisation  of  aliens  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  British  subjects  abroad,  including  the 
acquisition  of  political  rights. 

The  nationality  of  a  married  woman  follows  that  of  her  hus-  pp-  17- 18. 
band,  and  the  nationality  of  children  follows  that  of  the  fetther, 
or  of  the  mother  if  a  widow.     A  married  woman  who  becomes 
a  widow  may  change  her  nationality  under  the  provisions  of 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14. 

The  Legislatures  of  British  possessions  and  colonies  may  p.  17. 
confer  a  limited  British  nationality,  valid  within  their  territorial 
limits. 

On  the  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  by  conquest  or  pp*  S>  9- 
otherwise,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty ;  but  in  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions. 
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will  probably  depend  upon  the  voluntary  transfer  or  retention 
of  their  domicil. 

Doviicil. 

Domicil  is  that  relation  of  an  individual  to  a  State  or  country 

p.  52.  which  arises  from   residence  within  its  limits  as  a  member  of 

its  community.  In  ordinary  language,  that  country  is  said  to 
be  the  country  of  his  domicil,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  domiciled 
within  it. 

Every  individual  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  domiciled  in 
some  one  country  at  every  period  of  his  life,  and  can  only  be 
domiciled  in  one  coimtry  at  a  time. 

A  domicil  spoken  of  as  the  domicil  of  origin  attaches  to  every 
individual  at  his  birth.  In  the  case  of  posthumous  or  illegiti- 
mate children,  the  domicil  of  origin  is  the  domicil  of  the 
mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  regarded 

p-  sz-  as  derived  from  the  father. 

pp-  53»  54-  "^^^  domicil  of  the  child   continues  through  legal  infancy 

to  be  that  of  the  parent  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
follows  the  changes  of  the  latter.  An  infant  who  marries 
and  changes  its  home  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  sui  juris. 

The  domicil  of  an  orphan  becomes  and  follows  that  of  its 
legal  guardian.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  guardian  by 
changing  his  own  domicil  can  so  alter  that  of  the  minor 
as  to  affect  the  right  of  succession  to  the  minor's  property,  at 
any  rate  when  there  is  a  fraudulent  or  self-interested  intention 
that  it  shall  so  be  affected. 

p.  54-  The   domicil   of  origin   adheres    until  a    new  domicil    is 

acquired. 

pp-  54-65.  The  domicil  of  origin  is  changed,  in  the  case  of  a  person 

mi  jui*is,  by  a  de  facto  removal  to  a  home  in  a  new  country, 
with  an  animvs  7wn  revertendi  and  an  animus  manendi;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  woman,  by  marrying  a  man  whose  domicil  is 
different  from  her  own. 

p.  55.  A  domicil  which  is  not  the  domicil  of  origin,  but  has  been 

acquired,  is  lost  by  actual  abandonment,  animo  rum  revertendL 
Until  a  new  domicil  is  acquired,  the  domicil  of  origin  tem- 
porarily reverts. 

pp.  56-65.  When  an  acquired  domicil  has  thus  been  divested,  a  new 

domicil  is  acquired  by  complete  transit  to  a  new  country, 
and  the  establishment  there,  animx)  manendi,  of  a  home. 

p.  57.  The  animus   manendi  or   'non   revertendi    is    a    question    of 
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fact  for  the  Court,  as  to  which  neither  a  declaration  ayUe  litem 
motam,  nor  an  affidavit  post  litem  motam,  by  the  person  whose 
domicil  is  in  question,  is  conclusive,  though  all  such  statements 
are  evidence  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  animus  manendi  will  in  certain  oases  be  a  presumption  p.  6i. 
of  law  which  will  not  admit  contradiction. 

The  domicil  of  a  married  woman  becomes  and  follows  that  pp.  60, 61. 
of  her  husband,  but  in  the  event  of  his  death,  of  a  divorce, 
or  of  a  judicial  separation,  she  becomes  re-invested  with  the 
power  of  acquiring  a  new  domicil  of  her  own.  The  same  result 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  following  from  certain  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  desertion  by  the  husband. 

Domicil,  for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property,  pp.  65i  67. 
testate  or  intestate,  is  further  regulated  by  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  121.  By  this  Act  it  is  provided  that,  subject  to  conventions 
to  be  made  with  foreign  States  for  its  reciprocal  application, 
British  subjects  dying  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed, 
for  all  purposes  of  testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables, 
to  retain  the  domicil  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to 
reside  in  such  foreign  coimtry,  unless  they  have  resided  in  such 
foreign  country  for  a  year  at  least  before  the  death,  and  shall 
have  made  a  formal  written  declaration  of  an  intention  to 
become  domiciled  there.  Similar  provisions  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  States  dying  in  Great  Britain. 

Domicil  being  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  not  competent  for  pp.  66-68. 
individual  States  to  enact  restrictions  upon,  or  facilities  for,  its 
acquisition ;  and  such  enactments  should  not,  in  the  tribunals 
of  other  States,  obtain  recognition. 


CwpauAty, 

With  regard  to  acts  and.  contracts  done  or  entered  into  in  pp- 71-77. 
the  country  of  the  domicil,  not  relating  to  immovables,  capacity 
is  determined   by  the  lex  domicilii^  and  not    by  the  lex  loci 
solutionis  or  any  other  law. 

With  regard  to  acts  and  contracts  in  a  place  other  than  p- 
the  coimtry  of  the  domicil,  an  English  Court,  at  any  rate  a 
Court  of  first  instance,  will  probably  prefer  the  lex  domicilii  to 
the  lex  loci  in  all  cases.     In  a  purely  mercantile  contract  the 
question  has  not  arisen  in  modem  times. 

Where  there  is  no  act  or  contract  in  any  particular  place  to  pp.  78, 79. 
invite  the  competition  of  a  lex  loci,  but  the  question  is  one  of 
the  mere  fact  of  capacity,  the  decision  of  the  law  of  the  domicil. 


5ji«  coNTixrors  summary. 

viU  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  the  lex  fori;  e^.,  for 
the  purposes  of  socoessic«. 

Pfw  791 S2.  Bat  even  though  a  perscmal  incapacity,  as  defined  by  the 

foreign  law  of  the  domicile  be  recognised  by  English  law,  the 
it*U^K  rights*  and  powers  of  the  persons  appointed  by  that 
fcweign  law  to  supplement  that  incapacity  as  guardians,  tutors, 
curators,  or  oommiitecsv  cannot  claim  <»"  expect  as  a  right  a 
similar  recognition.  No  sodi  rights  or  powers  extend  beyond 
the  jurisdicti<Mi  of  the  law  which  created  them. 

ppc  Si.  S4.  The  creation  of  such  rights  and  powers  by  a  foreign  law  is 

ncTertheless  a  £u^t  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  an  English 
Court,  which  will  protect  or  even  be  guided  by  those  rights 
and  powos  where  it  may  seon  expedient. 

pp.  Si.  S2.  The  English  Court  claims  jiuisdiction  to  appoint  guardians 

oTer  all  in£uits  who  are  British  subjects,  wherever  residing, 
and  whoever  mav  have  the  custodv  of  the  in&nts  abroad,  as 
well  as  oi  infants  traud^itly  jvesent  in  England,  whatever 
their  domieil  and  nationality. 

PL  S2.  The  English  Court  claims  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  over  all 

persons  juresent  in  England,  and  in  respect  of  persons  absent 
firom  England,  but  having  property  here  in  need  of  protection. 

pp.  82-S7.  Where  a  person  has  been  declared  lunatic  by  a  Court  of 

competent  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  Court  in  England  will 
administer  the  property  of  the  lunatic  in  accordance  with  that 
law,  at  any  rate  where  it  is  his  Irj-  dominlii.  The  title  of  a 
foreign  curator  to  his  property  under  such  circumstances  will  be 
recognised,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Let/if  ifttarif. 

1^^  Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  immovable  pro- 

perty, including  chattels  real,  in  England  is  tested  both  by  the 
English  law  as  the  U\t  sitiu%  and  by  the  Ux  domicUii  of  the 
inheritor,  "  L^timacy  "  (so  by  the  law  of  the  domieil)  alone  is 
not  sufficient ;  "  it  must  be  legitimacy  sub  modo — ^l^timacy, 
and  being  bom  in  wedlock." 

p-  93-  Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property 

by  devise  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domieil  of  the  successor. 

p.  93-  Legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  to  movable  property 

ab  intestato  is  similarly  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domieil  of  the 
successor. 

pp.  90, 91 .  The  law  of  the  domieil  of  the  successor  which  decides  his 

legitimacy  is  thekw  of  his  domieil  of  origin ;  that  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  his  father  s  domiciL     In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  stihse- 
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que'ii.s  DuUHmonium,  the  law  of  the  father  s  domicil  both  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  and  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage 
must  admit  of  such  legitimisation.  « 

Legitimacy  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  legacy  and  sue-  p.  94* 
cession  duty    on   movable  property   is  decided  by  the  same 
j'ules. 

But  a  foreign  law  which  gives  the  right  of  succession  to  p.  94- 
natural  children,  who  have  been  recognised  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  father,  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  statics  of  legitimacy 
for  purposes  of  succession  by  English  law. 

(By  the  Scotch  law,  legitimacy  for  purposes  of  succession  p-  89. 
generally,  other  than  succession  to  real  estate,  is  referred  to  the 
law  of  the  domicil — i.e„  the  domicil  of  the  father  at  the  time 
of  the  birth.  In  cases  of  legitimisation  per  svhsequens  7ncUri- 
7nonium,  a  change  in'  the  domicil  of  the  father  after  the  birth 
and  before  the  marriage  is  immaterial.  The  law  of  the  domicil 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  decides  once  for  all  whether  the  child's 
bastardy  is  indelible  or  provisional  only.  Such  legitimisation, 
according  to  the  law  of  domicil,  will  not,  however,  render  a 
child  born  abroad,  of  a  Scotchman  by  domicil  and  nationality, 
a  natural-bom  British  subject  entitled,  under  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21, 
to  hold  British  land.) 

Legitimacy  for  purposes  other  than  succession  imder  a  will 
or  ab  intestato  has  not  hitherto  come  in  question,  but  the  dida 
point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  person 
on  the  point. 

But  legitimacy  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  will  not  in  any  case  pp.  95,  96. 
be  accepted,  either  by  Scotch  or  English  law,  if  its  acceptance 
involves   the    recognition    by   that   law  of   the  validity  of  a 
marriage  which  it  regards  as  incestuous  or  criminal. 

Marriage, 

Marriage  is  governed,  as  to  its  essentials,  by  the  law  of  the  pp.  98-103. 
domicil  of  the  parties ;  as  to  its  forms,  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  celebration. 

The  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminiaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the 
marriage  cannot  be  effected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but  can 
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be  effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  prohibitions, 
the  marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such  dispensation,  be 
legalised  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration. 

The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal  Marriage 
Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from  contracting 

p- 109.  marriage  in  England  except  on  certain  prescribed  conditions, 

but  refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted  by  such  per- 
sons elsewhere  when  these  conditions  have  not  been  complied 
with. 

Marriage,  to  be  recognised  by  an  English  Court,  must  be 

p.  105.  that  which  is  recognised  as  marriage  by  Christendom,  and  not  a 

mere  disguise  for  illicit  intercourse  or  criminal  incest. 

Dis8oItUio7i  of  Mari^iage. 

Where  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in  England,  and  the 

pp.  111-114.  domicil  of  the  parties  is  British,  a  foreign  divorce  purporting  to 
dissolve  it  will  in  no  case  be  recognised. 

When  the  parties  to  such  a  marriage  were  domiciled  abroad 

p.  114.  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  and  the  law  of  the  same  continuing 

domicil  purports  to  divorce  them,  the  divorce  will  be  recognised 
as  valid  by  an  English  Court. 

P-  "4-  The  same  principle  would  accord  the  same  recognition  to  a 

foreign  divorce  granted  by  the  law  of  the  domicU,  where  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  had  been  English  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  had  been  subsequently  changed. 

Where  a  marriage  had  been  celebrated  abroad,  an  English 

pp.  116-119.  Court  will  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve  it  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  English  at  the  time  of  the 
application. 

p.  116.  The  Enghsh  Courts  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  to  dissolve 

a  marriage  when  the  domicil  is  not  English,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  suit  by  a  wife  deserted  by  or  compelled  to  live  apart 
from  her  husband.  On  how  f ar  .  .  .  the  Court  may  exercise  its 
jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  an  English  domicil, 
if  the  respondent  submit  by  appearance,  and  taking  practical 
steps  in  the  cause,  though  a  former  submission  in  another 
cause  is  not  sufficient. 

p>  123.  But  residence  not  amounting  to  domicil,  though  insufficient 

to  give  jurisdiction  for  divorce,  is  sufficient  for  decrees  for 
judicial  separation,  alimony,  and  {sembU)  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights. 
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Fareiffn  Corporations,  States,  Sovereigns^  and  Ambassadors, 

(i.)  Foreign  Corporaiions. — ^The  artificial  personalities  or  cor- 
porate bodies  which  are  created   by  the   municipal  laws  of 
foreign  States  are  recognised  in  English  Courts,  when  their  pp-  126, 127. 
character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  corporation 
created  by  English  law. 

A  foreign  corporate  body  may  therefore  sue  and  be  sued  in 
England  under  its  corporate  name ;  and  the  provisions  in  the 
Rules  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  service  of  a  writ  of  sum-  pp.  127-129. 
mons  or  notice  thereof  abroad,  apply  to  these  artificial  as  well  as       '29-134. 
to  natural  persons. 

When  a  foreign  corporation  carries  on  business  at  a  branch 
office  in  England,  with  a  clerk  or  officer  in  the  nature  of  a 
head  officer  there,  whose  knowledge  would  be  the  knowledge  p.  131. 
of  the  corporation,  service  of  a  writ  may  be  effected  on  such 
officer.  If  there  is  no  such  officer  in  England,  notice  of  the 
writ  should  be  served  on  the  head  office  of  the  corporation 
abroad. 

The  recognition  accorded  by  English  Courts  to  foreign  cor- 
porations does  not,  except   as  above  stated,  expose  them  to 
the  operation  of  the  English  enactments  regulating  English 
corporations ;  unless,  it  seems,  their  creation  proceeded  from  pp.  132, 136. 
the  laws  of  a  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the  British  Crown. 

A  foreign  corporation,  though  incapable  of  domicil  in  the 
strict  sense,  may  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  which 
created  it.  Except  perhaps  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  pp.  137-143 
and  service  of  process,  a  foreign  corporation  resides  only  in  the 
principal  seat  of  its  business.  Such  residence  is  a  question  of 
fact,  in  which  the  locality  of  its  incorporation  and  registration, 
the  seat  of  its  governing  body,  and  the  place  where  its  profits 
are  made,  realised,  or  remitted,  are  all  elements  to  be  considered. 

Foreign    corporations,  when  litigant   in  an  English   Court,  p.  145- 
occupy  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
action  as  natural  persons,  and  may  be  compelled  to  make  dis- 
covery and  answer  interrogatories  by  a  proper  representative. 

(iL)  Foreign  States  and  Sovereigns, — Foreign  States,  or  bodies-  pp.  148, 149. 
politic  created  by  international  law,  occupy  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  foreign  corporations.  In  the  case  of  monarchical 
governments,  the  Sovereign  may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation 
sole,  representing  the  State  ;  in  the  case  of  democratic  or 
republican  governments,  the  State  itself,  under  its  international 
name  or  style  as  a  body-politic,  may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation 
aggregate. 
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pp.  149-152.  The  sovereign  power  of  a  State,  in  either  of  these  two  cases, 
may  sue  in  an  English  Court  imder  its  ^«a^'-corporate  or 
politic  name  in  respect  of  the  public  property  and  clwses  in 
(wtion  of  the  nation  which  it  represents.  The  Sovereign,  in 
the  case  of  a  monarchical  government,  may  also  sue  in  respect 
of  his  private  rights  and  property  as  a  private  individual; 
but  the  practice  has  been  hitherto  not  to  give  a  Sovereign 
litigant,  though  successful,  his  costs. 

pp.  153-159.  Neither  a  personal  Sovereign  nor  a  body-politic  (or  State) 
may  be  sued  in  an  English  Court,  unless  the  privilege  of 
sovereignty  has  been  waived,  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  voluntary 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  or  otherwise. 

pp.  156,  157.  But  when  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  also,  in  another  capacity, 
the  subject  of  another  sovereign  State,  he  may  be  sued  in  the 
Courts  of  that  other  State,  if  not  in  the  Courts  of  all  States 
except  his  own,  in  respect  of  acts  done  by  him  in  that  subject 
and  private  capacity ;  though  the  prirnd  facie  presumption, 
with  respect  to  all  his  acts,  is  that  they  were  done  by  him  in 
his  character  of  Sovereign. 

No  jurisdiction,  whether  by  proceedings  in  rem  or  otherwise, 
will  be  asserted  in  an  English  Court  over  the  public  property  of 

p.  161.  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  though  such  property  be  within 

the  tenitorial  limits  of  English  jurisdiction. 

p.  164.  A  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  when  litigant  in  an  English 

Court,  occupies  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  discovery  and 
the  other  incidents  of  the  suit,  as  a  private  individual. 

pp.  163, 164.       The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  an  alleged  Sovereign 

or  body-politic  are  matters  which  an  English  Court  should  know 

or  ascertain  judicially ;  and  the  evidence  to  prove  these  facts 

need  not,  it  appears,  be  offered  by  the  parties  to  the  action. 

Acts  of  State,  authorised  or  ratified  by  a  sovereign  power, 

pp.  165-166.    create  no  civil  rights  or  liabilities. 

(iii.)  Foreign  ATtibassadors. — Foreign  ambassadors  or  Ministers, 

pp.  166-168.  Tvith  their  families,  officials,  suites,  servants,  and  attendants,  are, 
by  the  fiction  of  dterritaricdit^,  regarded  as  continuously  resident 
in  the  State  of  which  they  are  the  representative&  Foreign 
ambassadors  or  Ministers  are,  by  international  law,  exempt 
from  being  sued  or  impleaded  for  any  cause  whatever  in  the 
Courts  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited.  There  is  no 
English  authority  expressly  extending  this  immunity  to  the 
inferior  members  of  the  legation,  or  to  their  families,  suites,  and 
servants ;  but  it  is  so  extended  by  writers  on  international  law. 

i>i>- 170, 171.  A  foreign  ambassador  or  Minister  does  not  lose  this  immu- 
nity, or  waive  his  privilege,  by  engaging  in  trade ;  though  the 
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statutory  protection  given  to  the  servants  of  ambassadors  or 
Ministers,  and  therefore  by  implication  their  Common  Law 
immunity,  is  forfeited  by  such  a  course  of  action.  The  im-  p.  i68. 
munity  may,  however,  be  waived  by  appearing  and  pleading ; 
and  a  privileged  person,  by  taking  such  a  course,  places  himself 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  litigant.  The  extent  of  this 
immunity,  though  not  clearly  defined  by  English  precedents,  is  p- 167. 
by  writers  on  international  law  treated  as  including  all  writs 
and  processes  of  court,  and  aU  judicial  restraints  upon  the  time, 
movements,  or  persons  of  those  entitled  to  the  privilege. 

The  rules  of  international  law  on  this  subject,  adopted  by 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  have  been  simplified  by  statute  p*  169. 
(7  Anne,  c.  12);  which  declares  all  writs  and  processes,  sued 
out  against  the  person  or  goods  of  any  foreign  Minister  or 
ambassador,  or  of  any  domestic  servant  of  such  ambassador  or 
Minister,  to  be  null  and  void.  This  statutory  protection  may 
be  forfeited,  in  the  case  of  the  servant  of  an  ambassador  or 
Minister,  by  engaging  in  trade. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  statutory  protection  as  the  domestic 
servant  of  an  ambassador  or  Minister,  the  claimant  must  be 
actually  and  bond  fide  in  such  service,  and  no  colourable  or 
collusive  employment  will  do.  The  nature  of  the  employment  pp.  171-172. 
or  service  is  in  each  case  a  question  of  fact ;  and  proof  that  the 
claimant's  name  has  been  registered  as  such  servant  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the 
office  of  the  sheriff,  is  insufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 


2p 
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Part  II.— PROPERTY. 


IMMOVABLE    PROPERTY. 


(i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Heal  Property  {inchtdhig  chattels  real) 

sitiKxte  Abroad, 

P-  ■^*  The  jurisdiction  over  real  or  immovable  property,  abstracted 

from  the  acts  and  contracts  of  the  persons  who  deal  with  it, 
belongs  to  the  forum  sittis  alone,  which  will  administer  the  lex 
sitics  in  exercising  it. 

And  this  general  principle  will  prevent  an  action  from  being 
maintained  in  England  for  the  possession  of  or  property  in 
foreign  land,  or  discovery  being  obtained  in  aid  of  such  action 
abroad,  independently  of  any  rule  of  procedure,  such  as  those 
which  formerly  prevailed  with  respect  to  vemic.         .  w 

pp.  185-194.  But  where  a  personal  equity,  resulting  either  from  a  trust  or 
a  contract  over  which  an  English  Court  has  jurisdiction,  and 
not  excluded  by  the  law  of  the  sittcs,  attaches  to  an  individual 
who  is  before  the  English  Court  or  can  be  brought  before  it, 
the  English  Court  will  indirectly  affect  foreign  land  by  acting 
i?i  personam — i.e,,  upon  the  conscience  of  its  own  justiciable. 

Thus,  by  the  enforcement  of  such  an  equity,  the  title  to  the 
property  in  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of  foreign  land  may 
be  indirectly  transferred. 

P-  '94-  The  mere  fact  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  land,  or  to 

the  rights  that  are  incident  to  its  possession,  will  not  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court,  if  the  contract  is  one 
with  which  it  is  otherwise  competent  to  deal;  at  any  rate, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  the  Courts  of  the  situs  have  already  and 
properly  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  claim. 

pp.  194. 195.  Where  such  an  equity  as  that  defined  exists,  the  English 
Court  will  at  its  discretion  restrain  by  injimction  proceedings 
abroad  with  respect  to  the  foreign  land  to  which  it  relates. 

P-  '96.  But  it  seems  that,  where  the  equity  is  absolutely  repugnant 

to  the  lex  situs,  the  English  Court  will  not  enforce  it,  though  it 
would  have  done  so  had  the  equity  in  question  been  merely 
non-existent  by  that  law. 
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There  is  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  adtion  for  trespass  pp.  197-200. 
to  foreign  land ;  whether  the  remedy  sought  be  damages,  or  an 
injunction,  or  a  declaration  of  title. 

Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  actions  aflfecting  land  is  p.  200. 
governed  by  Order  xi.  r.  i  (Judicature  Acts). 

(ii.)  Nature  and  Incidents  of  Real,  or  Immovable  Property. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  is  entitled  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  p.  202. 
not,  real  or  immovable  property. 

The  lex  ret  sita^  may  accordingly  impress  the  character  of 
personality  upon  the  res  sita  for  its  own  purposes  (as  for  the 
payment  of  legacy),  without  abandoning  its  claim  to  regard  the  pp.  202,  204. 
same  res  sita  as  realty  or  immovable  property  for  the  purposes 
of  international  law.  The  lex  rei  sitce,  in  calling  the  res  sita 
personalty,  does  not  thereby  convert  it  into  movable  personalty. 
Movables  and  personalty  are  not  equivalent  terms. 

The  lex  rei  sitcv  will  generally  prevail  as  to  questions  of 
limitation  and  prescription  in  their  application  to  real  or 
immovable  property,  inasmuch  as  these  naturally  arise  only  in 
the  forxim  rei  sitce.  There  is  some  authority  for  saying  that  pp.  205-208. 
the  lex  rei  sitce  will  also  prevail  when  such  questions  arise  in  a 
foreign  Court ;  but  among  jurists  there  is  some  conflict  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  the  lex  foH  asserting  its  claim  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  pertaining  to  the  remedy. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  will  determine  the  liability  of  real  or  im-  pp.'207-2i2. 
movable  property  for  the  debts  of  its  deceased  owner  testate 
or  intestate,  and  the  .obligation  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  those 
debts.  But  this  principle  may  be  modified-,  (i.)  by  the  rule 
that  the  construction  of  a  will  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  deceased  ;  (ii.)  by  a  personal  equity  affecting  the 
heir. 

The  lex  rei  sitce  does  not  extend  to  the  proceeds  of  immov; 
ables  once  validly  sold  under  a  power  good  by  the  same  law. 

r 

fl  " 

(iii.)   Transfer  of  Immovable  Property  inter  vivos. 

The  lex  sitics  determines  all  questions  relating  to  the  transfer  p-  215. 
of  real  estate. 

'    Thus  (iyiter  alia),  it  determines  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to 
the  transfer. 

[Th^re  is,  however/  little  direct  authority  on  this  point,  and 
jurists  show  a  tendency  to  decide  capacity  oh  this,  as  on  all 
other  matters,  by  the  lex  domicilii.] / 
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pp.  214, 215.  The  formalities  of  the  transfer,  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  alienation,  are  similarly  decided  by  the  same  law. 

(iv.)  Succession  to  Immovable  Property  by  Will. 

p.  216.  The  lex  situs  decides  the  capacity  of  the  testator  to  devise 

immovable  estate  (see,  however,  the  quaUfication  of  the  rule 
just  stated  as  to  the  capacity  to  transfer  inter  vivos),  the 
formalities  of  the  testamentary  instrument,  and  its  operation 
upon  the  land  which  it  affects  to  devise. 

p.  217.  But  where  a  testator  intends  and  attempts  to  devise  im- 

movable estate  by  a  will  not  effectual  to  do  so  by  the  lex  situs, 
the  heir  of  the  immovable  estate  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
a  bequest  of  movable  personal  estate  under  the  will,  and  to 
defeat  the  same  will  as  to  the  land.  In  such  a  case,  he  will 
be  put  to  his  election  whether  he  will  accept  the  will  for  all 
purposes  or  for  none. 

pp.  208, 217.  The  liability  of  his  foreign  immovable  estate  to  the  personal 
debts  of  the  testator  depends  upon  the  lex  situs  alone,  where 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  interfere  with  that 
law  appears ;  and  the  law  of  his  domicil  cannot  impose  any 
burden  upon  such  foreign  immovable  estate  from  which  by  its 
own  law  it  is  exempt. 

p.  217.  The  intention  of  the  testator  to  devise  or  burden  foreign 

land  by  a  will  insufficient  by  the  lex  situs  to  do  so,  must,  in 
order  to  impose  a  personal  equity  on  the  heir,  be  unequivocally 
expressed.  General  words,  which  might  be  satisfied  by  a 
different  interpretation,  will  not  be  construed  as  evidence  of 
such  an  intention. 

p.  219.  The  construction  of  wills,  even  when  foreign  land  may  be 

indirectly  affected  by  it,  is  for  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicil 
alone. 

pp.  219-220.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  legitimacy  of  a  devisee  of  land 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  situs,  or  by  the  law  of  his  domicil 
(as  in  the  case  of  movables).  The  lex  domicilii  appears  prefer- 
able on  theoretical  groimds. 

Alienation  of  Immovable  Property  by  Act  of  Law. 

(v.)  Succession   on   IrUestacy. — The   lex  situs  determines  the 
p.  8^.  heir ;  and  the  English  law,  speaking  as  the  lex  situs,  requires 

p.  222.  that  he  should  be  legitimate  not  only  according  to  its  own 

rules,  but  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  also. 
I).  223.  The  burdens,  liabilities,  and  claims  of  immovable  property 
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in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  in  the  absence  of  any  equity  arising 
from  trust  or  contract,  depend  upon  the  lex  situs. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  heir  of  foreign  land  pp.  224-226. 
may  share  in  the  (movable)  personalty  of  the  intestate,  depend 
upon  the  law  of  the  intestate's  domicil,  and  not  upon  the  lex 
situs  of  the  foreign  land. 

These  rules,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are  invariable,  because  there  p.  226. 
can  be  no  demonstration  of  the  intention  of  the  owner  that 
the  foreign  land  should  either  bear  or  be  exonerated  from  any 
particular  debts,  as  there  may  be  when  a  testamentary  disposi- 
tion has  been  made. 

(vi.)  Transfenr  an  Bankruptcy. — Under  an  English  bank*  pp.  227-229. 
ruptcy,  the  English  bankruptcy  law  regards  as  passing  to  the 
trustee  all  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  bank- 
rupt, wherever  situate.  And  though  the  English  bankruptcy 
law  cannot  pass  the  title  (unless  in  a  case  where  the  lex  situs 
gave  it  that  effect),  yet  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  appears  to 
impose  a  personal  duty  on  the  bankrupt  to  execute  a  proper 
conveyance  of  foreign  land  to  his  trustee,  which  duty  the 
English  Court  has  power  to  enforce. 

In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  the  English  Courts  will  pp-  229-230. 
not  regard  the  title  to  English  land  as  passing  to  the  trustee. 
The  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  foreign  Court  where  the 
bankruptcy  is  pending,  to  direct  the  bankrupt  to  execute  a  con- 
veyance according  to  English  law. 

(vii.)  Transfer  on  Marriage. — The   rights  of  husband   and  P«  230- 
wife  in  and  to  the  English  immovables  of  either  are  decided  by 
English  law,  as  the  lex  situs.     Senible,  the  lex  situs  has  an  equal 
claim  to  prevail  when  the    situation    of    the  immovables  is 
foreign,  whatever  the  matrimonial  domicil. 


MOVABLE    PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

(i.)  JuiHsdiction  as  to  Personal  Property. 

Personal  property,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  not  coin-  p.  238. 
cident  with  the  class  of  movables  contemplated  by  the  law  of 
nations,  but  includes  certain  immovables  as  well.     The  terms 
are  consequently  not  equivalent. 

The  maxim  "  mohUia  sequuntur  personam  '*  applies  to  mov-  P-  239. 
ables  only ;  i.e.,  to  such  personal  property  as  falls  under  that 
class. 

Such  personal  property  as  is  immovable  comes  under  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  over  immovables  generally.  . 
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p.  241.  The  local  law  has  jurisdiction  over  movables,  in  the  sense 

that  it  controls  their  possession,  bj  whatever  law  the  right  to 
possession  is  determined. 

p-  241.  Movables  follow  the  person  of  their  owner,  and  accordingly 

the  law  of  his  domicil  governs  all  transmissions  and  distribu- 
tions of  movables  which  arise  from  an  alteration  of  his  personal 
status, 

p.  241.  But  the  •  eflfect  and  validity    of  a  voluntary  alienation   of 

mqv.ables  inter  vivos  is  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  movables  in  fact  are. 

pp.  241-244.  English  procedure  does  not  allow  service  abroad  of  a  writ 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is 
movable  property  within  the  jurisdiction.  Except  in  Admiralty 
<3auses,  the  procedure  in  English  Courts  is  in  personam,  not 
ifi  rem. 

p.  243.  But  jurisdiction  over    movables  within   the  jurisdiction  is 

asserted  in  interpleader  proceedings  and  other  cases. 

(it)  Alieiiatiofi  of  Movable  Personal   Property  hy  Trojisfer 

inter  vivos, 

pp.  251-260.   .  .  When  alienation  of  movable  personal  property  is  effected  by 

;tr^nsfer  inter  vivos,  the  law  regards  not  so  much  the  person  and 

do^nicil  pf  the  owner,  as  the  act   or   transfer  by  which  the 

transfer  is  effected,  and  the  .situation,  in  fact,  of  the  property 

•   transferred.       . 

p.  252.  If  the  property  transferred,  and  the  parties  to  the  transfer, 

are  all  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  transfer,  according  to 
the  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  will  confer  a  good  title  valid  every- 
where, under  the  dominion  of  whatever  law  the  property  after- 
wards passes. 

pp.  259,  2G0.  When  the  parties  to  the  transfer  are  in  one  jurisdiction,  and 
the  property  dealt  with  is  in  another,  the  authorities  are 
ambiguous ;  but  semhle,  such  a  title  will  not  be  conferred  if 
the  property,  at  the  moment  of  the  transfer,  be  mthin  another 
,,  .jurisdictioiii,  by  the  law  of  which  the  attempted  transfer  is 
invalid  or  imperfect. 

p-  261.  And  semhU  further,  if  the  transfer  be  valid,  according  to  the 

law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  in  fact  situate,  the  title 
x)<onferred  by  it  should  be  recognised  as  good  every\yhere, 
though  imperfect  by  the  law  of  the  former  owner*  domicil, 
and  though  the  property  be  afterwards  brought  within  the 
dominion  of  that  law.  -,. 

p.  257.        .  ./  The  creation  of  a  lien  upon  movable  personal  property  is 
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similarly  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
was  in  fact  situate  at  the  time  when  the  lien  was  created 
(semile). 

.  Assignments  of  cJioses  in  action  are  governed  by  the  he  foH  as  pp-  261-264. 
to  remedy  and  procedure  only.  In  cases  of  contract,  the 
assignability  and  mode  of  assignment  of  the  resulting  chose  in 
action  seem  to  depend  upon  the  original  lex  contractus.  The 
question  of  notice  to  the  debtor  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
law. 

^  (iii.)  Successi-071  to  Movable  Personal  Property. 

(a)  Disposition  of  Movable  Personal  Property  by   Will, 

The  law  of  the  testator  s  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death  p.  266. 
has  supreme   authority    in    all    matters   connected   with  the 
capacity  of  the  testator,  the  formalities,  execution,  interpreta- 
tion, construction,  and  eflfect    of  a  will  of  movable  personal 
property. 

But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  testator  has  not  supreme  p.  266. 
jurisdiction ;  so  that  where  probate  or  administration  is  applied 
for  in  England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general^  decree 
as  to  all  the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on  the  principle  that  the 
executors  or  administrators  are  personally  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, and  should  be  controlled  by  it. 

And  when  the  right  of  succession  is  once  ascertained,  the  p-  267. 
rights  resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living  suc- 
cessor, not  of  the  dead  testator. 

The  legitimacy  and  status  of  the  successor  similarly  depend 
upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  testator  (pp.  262,  263). 

But,  under  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114),  p. 267. 
the  wills  of  British  subjects,  whatever  the  domicil  at  the  time 
of  the  death  or  of  making,  if  made  out  of  the  United  Eangdom, 
are  also  valid  if  the  forms  required  either  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  making,  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  making, 
or  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin  have  been  complied  with ; 
and  if  made  within  the  United  Kingdom,  are  also  valid  if  the 
forms  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  making  at  the  time 
of  the  making  have  been  complied  with.  And  by  the  same 
statute,  no  will,  at  least  of  a  British  subject,  is  revoked  or  becomes 
invalid  by  a  change  of  domicil  between  the  times  of  making 
and  of  the  death. 

A  simple  power  of  appointment  by  will  to  movable  person- 
alty is  validly  exercised  by  a  will  made  in  conformity  with  the 
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lex  domicilii  of  the  donee.  But  if  the  instrument  creating  the 
power  requires  specified  formalities  for  its  execution,  compli- 

p.  261.  ance  with  these  formalities  is  necessary ;  and  is  also  sufficient, 

although  the  lex  domicilii  requires  more  or  other  formalities. 

p-  280.  To  entitle  a   will  or  other  testamentary  paper  to  English 

probate,  it  must  dispose  of  some  personal  property  situate  in 
England,  or  else  be  incorporated  by  express  or  implied  refer- 
ence to  another  will  or  testamentary  paper  entitled  to  probate 
on  its  own  account. 

pp.  V3i  281.  ju  granting  probate  of  the  will  of  a  testator  not  domiciled 
in  England,  the  English  Court  will,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  grant  of 
the  Court  of  the  domicil,  and  grant  probate  or  administration 
with  the  will  annexed  to  the  person  who  has  been  duly  clothed 
by  the  Court  of  the  domicil  with  the  power  and  duty  of  admin- 
istering the  estate. 

(b)  Succession  to  Movable  Personal  Property  by  Operation 

of  Law, 

p-  282.  The  law  of  the  domicil  of  an  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 

death  has  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
succession  to,  and  distribution  of,  his  personal  estate. 

pp.  282, 283.  But  the  Court  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate  has  not  supreme 
jurisdiction  ;  so  that,  when  administration  is  applied  for  in 
England,  the  English  Court  will  make  a  general  decree  as  to 
all  the  assets,  wherever  situate,  on  the  principle  that  the 
administrators  are  personally  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

p.  280.  When  the  right  of  succession  is  once  entertained,  the  rights 

resulting  therefrom  follow  the  person  of  the  living  successor, 
not  of  the  dead  testator. 

pp.  283-284.  The  legitimacy  and  status  of  the  successor  similarly  depend 
upon  the  law  of  his  domicil,  not  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  intestate. 


(c)  Right  and  Title  of  the  Persoiud  RepreserUative, 

p.  385.  A  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  has  no  extra- 

territorial operation ;  and  the  personal  representative  under  it 
acquires  only  a  title  to  the  personal  chattels  of  the  deceased 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  made  the  grant. 

pp.  285,  287.  To  take  possession  of  personalty  in  England,  or  sue  for  debts 
in  an  English  Court,  a  personal  representative  must  therefore 
prove  the  will  or  take  out  letters  of  administration  here  as  well 
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as  in  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased.  But  this 
rule  does  not  operate  to  prevent  a  personal  representative 
clothed  with  authority  by  the  English  Court  from  suing  in 
England  in  respect  of  movables  actually  situate  abroad. 

In  granting  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the  English  p-  ^86. 
Court  will  generally  follow  the  grant  (if  any)  made  by  the 
competent  Court  of  the  domicil;  but  it  appears  doubtful  if 
the  mere  fact  that  a  person  has  obtained  a  grant  as  executor 
in  the  foreign  Court  will  entitle  him  as  of  right  to  recognition  p.  287. 
of  that  character  here.  If  the  English  Court  does  not  con- 
sider him  entitled  as  executor,  it  will,  it  seems,  grant  him 
letters  of  administration  cum  testamento  annexo. 

The  personal  representative,  when  once  clothed  with  authority  p.  289. 
by  the  English  Court,  is  bound  to  administer  the  personal  assets 
of  the  deceased  in  England. 

The  title  of  a  personal  representative  to  the  personal  assets  p-  290. 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  he  derives 
his  authority  is  not  divested  by  the  removal  of  the  assets  to 
another  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  removed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  remain  still  unappropriated  assets  belonging 
to  the  general  estate. 

The   effect   of  Scotch   and   Irish   probates   in  England   isP-29>. 
regulated  by  the  statutory  provisions  of  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  56, 
s.  12,  and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  95,  respectively.     A  foreign  per- 
sonal representative,  who  has  not  obtained  authority  from  an 
EngUsh  Court,  nor  received  English  assets,  cannot  be  sued  in  p.  292. 
his  representative  character  in  England. 

(d)  Probate  and  Administration  Duty. 

When  probate,  or  administration  is  granted  by  an  English  p.  294. 
Court,  probate  or  administration  duty  is  payable  to  the 
English  Gx)vemment  on  the  value  of  the  assets  locally  situate 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  without 
reference  to  the  law  of  his  domicil  or  the  value  of  the  assets 
situate  there. 

The  local   situation  of   transferable   securities,  which  pass  p.  294. 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  that  in  which  they  are  actually  found. 

The  local  situation  of  stocks  and  shares,  transferable  only  in 
one  place,  is  the  place  where  they  are  so  transferable. 

If  the  law  of  the  country  where  assets  are  locally  situate  p.  297 
requires  double  administration  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to 
reduce  them    into  possession,  double  duty  is  payable  to   the 
local  Grovemment.    The  law  of   the  domicil  of  any  or  all  of 
the  parties  is  in  such  a  case  immaterial. 
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(e)  Succession  and  Legacy  BvJty, 

P  298.  Succession  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  to  the  English  Govern- 

ment in  respect  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  testator  who 
dies  domiciled  in  England ;  and  is  assessed  not  only  on  his 
personal  estate  in  England,  but  upon  all  his  personal  movable 
estate,  wherever  situate  in  fact. 

P  ^99-  The  duty  does  not  attach  upon  annuities  or  legacies  charged 

on  foreign  land,  nor  upon  chattels  real  abroad. 

p-  300-  Succession  duty  is   payable    upon   chattels  real  situate  in 

England,  though  the  domicil  of  the  testator  be  foreign.  The 
personal  character  of  such  estate,  and  its  liability  to  English 
succession  duty,  is  determined  by  thp  English  law  as  the  /<•/• 
situsy  claiming  in  that  right  to  govern  immovables. 

p.  300.  Succession  duty  is  payable  on  personal  estate  appointed  by 

the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  abroad,  under  a  power  of 
appointment  created  by  an  English  will  or  settlement.  [And 
see  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  (16&  17  Vict.  c.  51),  s.  4.] 
So  also,  on  successions  to  a  settled  fund  vested  in  English 
trustees,  consisting  of  English  stocks  and  shares,  though  the 
instrument  creating  the  settlement  was  the  will  of  a  testator 
domiciled  abroad.  But  not,  it  seems,  by  the  trustees  who  take 
immediately  under  such  a  will. 

p  306.  So,  where  the  instrument  creating  the  trusts  of  the  settle- 

ment is '  a  deed  inter  vivos.  So,  it  seems  in  such  a  case 
to  be  sufficient  that  the  funds  should  be  vested  in  English 

p.  307.  trustees,  though   they  have  not    actually  been  brought  into 

England. 

p  308.  When  succession  duty  is  calculated  according  to  the  degree 

of  relationship  between  the  successor  and  the  person  from 
whom  the  succession  is  derived  upon  his  death,  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  successor  is  referred  to  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
not  the  domicil  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives 
succession. 

(f)  Distribution  of  Movable  Personal  Estate  by  Executors  and 

Administrators, 

P-  312.  The  distribution  of  movable  personal  estate  in  the  hands  ot 

executors  or  administrators  is  regulated  generally  by  the  law 
of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased. 

P-  312.  But  when  the  deceased  was  domiciled  abroad,  and  ancillary 

administration  is  taken  out  here,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
priorities  of  creditors  will  not  be  regulated  by  the  English  law, 
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as    that    from    which    the    local    administrator    derives    his 
authority.     The  English   law  will  clearly   prevail,  as  the  lex 
fori,  whenever  a  matter  of  procedure  is  involved.     And  by  the 
English  law,  foreign  creditors  in  the  same  class  are  entitled  to  p.  313. 
dividends  'pari  passu  with  English  creditors. 

(iv.)  Assignment  of  Movaile  Personal  Ustate  on  Banhmptcy  or 

Insolvency, 

To  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  is  not  p.  321. 
necessary  that  the  ^  alleged  bankrupt  should  be  domiciled  in 
England.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  debt  in  respect  of  which  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  are  taken  was  contracted,  and  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  took  place,  in  England,  the  debtor  himself  being 
commprant  or  even  transiently  present  there.  And  it  seems  p.  322. 
to  be  enough  that  the  last  two  conditions  should  be  complied 
with,  though  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad.  But  there 
must  have  been  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  which  is  a 
personal  act  or  default,  and  cannot  be  committed  through  an 
agent.  '. 

Assignment  under  an  English  bankruptcy  includiss  all  mov- 
able personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate, .  and 
whatever  his  domicil. 

The  title  of  the  trustee  is  therefore  complete  in  all  mov«^ble  pp.  322-324. 
chattels  of  the  bankrupt  abroad,  including  cJwscs  in  action. 
But  if  a  foreign  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  any  such  movables  by  a  competent  judgment  of  a  local 
Court,  the  title  of  the  trustee  will  not  prevail  against  him  even 
in  England;  though  there  is  some  authority  for  contending 
that  if  a  domiciled  Englishman  has  used  like  diligence,  an 
English  Court  will  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  proceeds  as 
against  the  trustee.  Nothing  less,  however,  than  a  judg7nent  of 
a  competent  foreign  Court  will  in  any  case  defeat  the  trustee  s 
title.  But  a  creditor  who  has  received  a  dividend  under  a  p.  324. 
foreign  bankruptcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  against  the 
estate  of  the  same  debtor  in  England  without  bringing  in  what 
he  has  received. 

Assignment  under  a  foreign  bankruptcy  to  foreign  assignees  pp.  326,  327 
extends  to  all  the  movable  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt  in 
England,  including  chases  in  action.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that, 
if  the  bankrupt's  domicil  be  English  the  title  of  his  foreign 
assignees  will  prevail  against  that  of  his  personal  representative 
on  his  death. 

The  right  of  the  foreign  assignees  to  sue  in  England  for  a  p.  327. 
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debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  conferred  by  an  ordinary  English  assignment  of  the  debt, 
p.  329-  Priorities  of  creditors  and  all  other  questions  of  proof  and 

distribution  under  a  bankruptcy  will  be  governed  by  the  lex  fori, 
which  will  deal  with  creditors  who  have  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  coming  before  the  Court  without  regard  to  their 
doraicil. 

(v.)  Assignment  of  Personal  Property  on  Marriage. 

P-  335-  Where  no  marriage  contract  or  settlement  is  entered  into, 

the  rights  of  the  parties  in  and  to  each  other's  goods  are  abso- 
lutely regulated  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  husband  at 
the  time  the  marriage  takes  place. 

pp.  335-337.  When  there  is  such  a  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  the 
law  of  the  domicil  is  primd  facie  that  which  regulates  its  validity 
and  interpretation ;  but  if  the  place  where  the  contract  is  exe- 
cuted is  not  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  the  governing  law 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  place  which  must  be  taken  to  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  either  as  their  intended 
future  residence,  or  as  the  locus  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
settlement. 

p.  335-  Even  where  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  proper  governing 

law,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  having  been  celebrated,  and 
the  contract  entered  into,  in  the  country  of  the  domicil,  yet  the 
rights  created  by  it  will  not  prevail  against  a  subsequent 
bankruptcy  of  the  husband  in  a  competent  foreign  Court,  inas- 
much as  the  distribution  of  assets  in  a  concursus  of  creditors  is 
governed  by  the  lexfoH  alone. 

p.  337.  Bights  of  property  once  given  to  the  wife,  either  by  express 

or  implied  contract  on  the  marriage,  will  not  be  taken  away  or 
affected  by  a  subsequent  change  of  the  matrimonial  domicil. 
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Part  III.— ACTS. 

Jurisdiction  as  to  Contracts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  to  deal  with  contracts  in  p.  342. 
which  a  foreign  element  existed  was  originally  based  on  rules 
of  practice  alone ;  and  the  distinctions  made  by  Roman  law 
between  the  forum  actoris,  the  forum  rei,  and  the  forum  rei  sitce, 
rei  gestce,  or  rei  sohendce  were  ignored.  The  test  of  venue,  pro- 
vided that  personal  service  could  be  effected  on  the  defendant 
within  the  realm,  was  the  only  one  applied  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts ;  whilst  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  unre- 
stricted by  the  rules  of  vmue,  had  a  discretionary  power  of  p.  344' 
ordering  service  without  the  realm  in  any  suit.  Actions  for  the 
possession  of  foreign  immovables  were  excluded  from  all  Coiurts ; 
from  the  Common  Law  Courts  by  the  rules  of  vemw,  and  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  on  principle. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  gave  a  similar  power  p.  344- 
of  ordering  foreign  service  to  the  Common  Law  Courts,  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  in  respect 
of  a  breach  of  a  contract  made  within  the  jurisdiction — a 
provision  which  was,  after  a  judicial  conflict,  construed  to 
include  the  case  of  a  contract  made  abroad,  but  broken  within 
the  realm. 

The  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  P'^®  ?•  345- 
a  similar  discretionary  power  of  ordering  foreign  service — (a) 
where  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  action  is  land  situate 
within  the  jurisdiction ;  (b)  where  any  contract  affecting  land 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  is  sought  to  be  construed,  recti- 
fied, set  aside,  or  enforced ;  (c)  where  any  relief  is  sought  against 
any  person  domicUed  or  ordinarily  resident  within  the  juris- 
diction ;  (d)  where  the  action  is  founded  on  any  breach  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  contract  wherever  made  (with  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  persons  domiciled  or  resident  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland).  The  restrictions  arising  from  the  rules  of  venue 
are  abolished  altogether. 

A  foreign  tribunal  is  regarded  by  the  English  tribunals  as  p.  350. 
having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  based  on  contract 
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against  any  person  who  is  domiciled  (perhaps  only  resident)  and 
present  within  its  territorial  limits. 

Notwithstanding    the    abolition    of    ventte,  actions    for    the 
possession  of  or  property  in  foreign  immovables  will  not,  it 
would  seem,  be  now  entertained,  any  more    than  they  could 
p-  353-  have  been  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  old  practice. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  a  contract  relates  to  foreign  im- 
movables will  not  restrain  an  English  Court  from  dealing  with 
it ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  of  course  indirectly  affect 
foreign  immovables  by  acting  m  personam,  as  heretofore. 

Capacity  to  Contract. 

p-  359.  The   capacity   to   enter   into  the  contract  of  marriage  is 

governed  by  the  lex  dor/iicilii. 

p.  369.  The  capacity    to   enter  into  a  matrimonial  contract  as  to 

movable  property  is  governed  by  the  same  law. 

p-  359>  *^^'  The  language  of  the  cases  establishing  the  two  former  pro- 

positions is  large  enough  to  include  cases  of  capacity  to  enter 
into  a  mercantile  contract :  but  the  older  authorities  are  in 
favour  of  the  kx  loci,  and  the  question  has  not  arisen  in 
recent  years; 

p.  361.  In  the    contract  of  marriage,  the  question,  strictly  speak- 

ing, is  generally,  not  one  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the 
parties,  but  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  marriage. 

pp-  364-367-  The  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  whether  the  marriage  can,  by  the  use  of  any  forms, 
ceremonies,  or  preliminaries,  be  effected. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  is  the  proper  law  to 
decide  what  forms,  ceremonies,  or  preliminaries  shall  be 
employed. 

If  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  such  that  the  mar- 
riage cannot  be  effected  by  obeying  its  directions,  but  can  be 
effected  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  its  prohibitions,  the 
marriage  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  such  dispensation,  be  legalised 
by  the  -law  of  the  place  of.  celebration. 

p.  369.  The  law  of  any  country  may,  and  the  English  Royal  Mar- 

riage Act  does,  not  only  prohibit  certain  persons  from  contract- 
ing marriage  in  England  except  on  prescribed  conditions,  but 
refuse  to  recognise  any  marriage  contracted  by  such  persons 
elsewhere  when  those  conditions  have  not  been  complied  with. 
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Foi^nalities  of  Coiitrcvct. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  law  of  the  place  of  p.  371- 
celebration  requires  for    the  constitution   of   a    contract   are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  where  the  lex  fori  demands  that  a  contract  shall  be  p.  373- 
evidenced  in  a  particular  manner,  these  rules  of  evidence  must 
be  complied  with,  though  their  indirect  effect  is  to  impose  a 
formality  of  celebration  not  required  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis 
or  solutianisy  or  to  refuse  as  insufficient  formalities  by  which 
the  lex  loci  was  satisfied. 

Conversely,  the  lex  fori  may  admit  evidence  which  the  lex  p.  374- 
loci  would  have  rejected  ;  but  the  contract,  though  proved  as  a 
fact,  will  in  such  cases  be  held  void  if  that  evidence  shows  that 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  leoc  loci  for  the  validity  of  the 
contract,  as  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  proving  it,  were 
not  fulfilled. 

The  general  rule,  that   formalities  are  governed  by  the  lex  i>.  376. 
loci  (locus  regit  actum)  does  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts 
which  concern  immovable  property,  as  to  which  the  kx  sittis 
prevails. 

The  stamps  which   the  lex  fori  requires  on  documents  exe-  p.  377- 
cuted  out  of  its  jurisdiction  are  rightly  prescribed  by  it  as 
coming  imder  the  head  of  Evidence. 

Where  the  lex  fori  is  silent,  the  stamp  requirements  of  the 
lex  loci  actus  must  be  complied  with ;  (except  as  to  foreign  bills 
of  exchange,  as  to  which  see  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  72  (i)  ). 

Legality  of  the  Contract, 

The  legality  of  a  contract  depends  generally  upon  the  law  of  p-  381. 
the  place  of  intended  performance. 

An   act  which  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  pp.  381,  382. 
is  intended  to  be  done  cannot  be  validly  contracted  for  in  any 
place. 

But  the  legality  of  the  making  of  the   agreement — i,e.,  the  P-  385- 
giving  a  particular  consideration  for  a  particular  promise — 

seems  to  depend  upon  the  lex  loci  actiis, 

.     -     i 

Essentials  of  the  Contract. 

Generally,  the  essentials  of  a  contract  are  governed  by  that  p-  390. 
law    which    the    parties    intended    by    their    agreement    to 
adopt. 
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This  law,  primd  fadCy  is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  was  made  {Ux  loci  cdArationis) ;  but  may  be  any  other 
which  the  parties  have  sufficiently  indicated  their  intention  of 
adopting. 

PP-  393-401-  (i)  The  construction  and  interpretation  of  contracts  is  primd 
facie  a  matter  for  the  lex  lod  celebraiionis,  but  the  object  and 
subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  and 
the  place  of  intended  performance,  may  each  and  all  indicate 
that  the  parties  intended  to  refer  the  interpretation  of  their 
language  to  a  different  law. 

pp.  401-451  (2)   The  nature  and  incidents  of  the  obligation  are  also  primA 

facie  governed  by  the  lex  loci  celebrationis^  as  the  law  which 
the  parties  are  presumed  to  have  intended  to  apply  to  the 
unforeseen  incidents  of  the  vincultim  or  legal  tie. 

pp.  405-419-  But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  bottomry  bonds  the 
parties  are  presumed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  ship's  flag,  that  flag  being  a  notice  to  all  the 
world  of  the  extent  of  the  master's  authority   to    bind   his 

pp.  422-425.  owners.  The  validity,  however,  of  a  sale  by  the  master  of  the 
ship  or  cargo,  in  a  foreign  port,  depends  upon  the  lex  loci 
actus,  which  governs  the  transfer,  without  reference  to  the 
law  of  the  flag. 

p.  425.  The  nature  and    extent   of   an   agent's  authority  depend 

primd  facie  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  found 
acting  as  agent. 

p.  426.  And  where    it  is    expressly  or  impliedly  agreed   that  any 

future  incidents  of  the  contract  shall  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  they  arise,  that  law  will,  of  course,  so  far 
prevail. 

pp.  431, 451.  Thus  all  incidents  of  performance  will  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  performance. 

pp.  433-446.  The  form  of  the  drawing,  acceptance,  and  indorsement  of 
bills  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  bill  is  drawn,  accepted  or  indorsed. 

But  a  bill  issued  abroad  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only 
that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance   with  the   law  of  the 

place  of  issue. 

And  a  bill  issued  abroad,  which  conforms  to  the  requisites 
of  English  law,  may  be  treated  as  valid  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  payment,  as  between  all  parties  who  negotiate,  hold, 
or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  holder  as  to  presentment  for  payment 
or  acceptance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  sufficiency  of  a  pro- 
test or  notice  of  dishonour,  or  otherwise,  are  determined  by 
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the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done,  or  the  bill  is 
dishonoured. 

The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  determines  the  due  date, 
and  the  amount  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the 
place  of  payment. 

The  nature  and  incidents  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  an  p.  44^- 
agent   in    a   foreign   place,   and   the   extent    of   the    agent's 
authority,  would  also  seem  to   depend,  primd  facie,  upon  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  agent  contracts. 

But  in  contracts  of  affreightment  and  hypothecation  entered  pp.  449.  405- 
into  by  a  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  between  the  owners 
and  freighters  is  referred  to  the  law  of  the  ship's  flag;  and 
qucere,  whether  this  principle  does  not  extend  to  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  master  on  behalf  of  the  owners  ? 

(3)  Pcrfoinnmice    of    the    Contrad. — Performance    or    non;p.  451- 
performance  of  a  contract,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 

the  obligation,  is  tested  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  was  intended  to  be  performed. 

QiicvrCy  whether  the  imforeseen  incidents  of  the  obligation, 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  performance,  are  governed  by  the 
lex  loci  celebrationis  or  solutionis?  Semble,  the  former,  at  any 
rate  if  any  external  facts,  such  as  the  domicil  of  the  parties, 
tend  to  indicate  an  intention  to  adopt  that  law. 

Illegality,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  of  the  p-  455- 
performance  contracted  for,  invalidates  the  contract  ab  initio. 

(4)  Discharge  of  the  Contract  otherwise  than  by  Performance. —  p.  457. 
The  discharge  of  a  contract,  when  not  the  natural  result  of 

the  agreement,  nor  the  indirect  consequence  of  the  rules  of  the 
lex  foH  as  to  the  time  within  which  a  remedy  must  be  sought, 
may  be  effected  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made. 

A  discharge  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  a  paramount  Legisla-  p-  459- 
ture,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  bind  tribunals 
of  the  subordinate  jurisdictions,  wherever    the    contract  was 
made,  if  the  paramount  Legislature  intended  it  to  have  that 
effect. 

But  a  discharge,  to  claim  recognition  in  a  foreign  Court,  must  p.  464. 
be  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  obligation,  and  not  a  mere 
refusal  of  a  remedy. 

A  contract  may  also  be  discharged  by  a  novation   or    a  p.  464. 
release,  forming  a  new  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
executed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  leo:  loci  actus. 


2q 
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TORTS. 

pp.  482-485.  (i.)  Jurisdiction  as  to  Torts. — ^An  English  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  actions  based  on  torts  to  the  person,  or  to  movable 
personal  property,  wherever  those  torts  were  committed. 

p.  484-  An  English  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  try  actions  relating 

to  torts  to  foreign  immovables. 

The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  has  special  jurisdiction,  formerly  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  in  respect  of  torts  committed  on  the 
high  seas. 

p.  486.  (ii.)  Measure  of  the  Wrong  done. — ^When  an  action  is  brought 

in  an  English  Court  on  a  tort   committed  abroad,  the  ace 

*  complained  of  must  be  wrongful  and   (probably)   actionable 

both  by  English  law  and  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 

was  committed. 

(Query,  whether  it  must  not  only  be  wrongful,  but  also 
actionable,  by  the  latter  law  ?) 

p.  485.  Legislation  in  the  country  where  the  act  was  committed, 

purging  the  tort,  though  ex  post  facto  and  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  will  be  a  good  answer  to  an  action  in  an  English 
Court. 

p.  490.  If  the  place  where  the  act  complained  of  was  committed  is 

not  imder  the  domain  of  any  special  municipal  law,  the  lex  fori 
will  be  applied  to  test  the  tortious  nature  of  the  act. 

The  lex  fori  in  English  Courts,  with  respect  to  wrongful 
collision  on  the  high  seas,  is  the  general  law  maritime  as 
administered  in  England. 

p.  494.  But   where   both   the  parties  to  the  collision  are  British 

subjects,  the  general  law  maritime  is  modified  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts. 

p.  49'-  (iii.)  Measure  of  the  Remedy. — ^The  remedy  in  general  depends, 

like  other  questions  of  procedure,  upon  the  lex  fori,  the  question 
whether  the  act  is  one  which  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  at  all 
being  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed. 
(Query,  how  far  an  act  criminal  but  not  actionable  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed  is  actionable  in 
England  ?) 

p.  496.  The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which 

limit  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  for  damage  done  by  the 
ship  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure  which  apply  uni- 
versally in  the  right  of  the  lex  fori,  but  are  applicable  by 
express  enactment  to  foreign  ships,  when  their   rights   and 
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liabilities  with  respect  to  collision  on  the  high  seas  come  in 
question  in  an  English  Court. 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which  p.  499. 
direct  that  redress  shall  not  be  given  in  cases  of  collision,  where 
the  rules  of  the  same  Acts  as  to  navigation  have  not  been 
•complied  with,  are  not  rules  of  remedy  or  procedure,  but  tend 
to  determine  the  tortious  nature  of  the  acts  resulting  in 
collision.  They  are  not  therefore  applicable  to  collisions  on  the 
high  seas,  except  between  British  vessels,  or  even  to  such 
collisions  in  British  territorial  waters. 
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p.  510. 


p.  512. 


p.  51a. 


Part  IV.— PEOCEDUKE. 

Procednrc, 

„  -iQ  The  remedy  is  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  mode  of  the 

lex  fori,  though  the  right  of  action  be  sometimes  indirectly 
affected  by  the  application  of  the  rule.     Thus, 

(i.)  (a)  The  leo:  fori  controls  the  question  of  the  name  in 
which  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  but  not  the  title  to  a  right 
of  action,  when  that  affects  the  ultimate  direction  in  which  its 
benefits  are  to  flow.  Title  validly  conferred  creates  a  founda- 
tion for  procedure. 

(b)  So  liabihty  is  determined  by  the  proper  law  which  im- 
poses it,  but  when  a  personal  liability  is  once  imposed,  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  enforced,  as,  for  example,  by  joint  or  several 
procedure,  depends  upon  the  lex  fori. 

(ii.)  The  lex  foH  determines  the  time  within  which  an  action 
may  be  brought — that  is,  the  time  within  which  an  obligation 
may  be  enforced  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  tribunal  which 
is  asked  to  enforce  it.  But  when  the  competent  law  has 
declared  that  an  obUgation,  after  a  given  time,  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  not  merely  rendered  incapable  of  being  enforced 
in  a  particular  tribunal,  the  law  of  another  tribunal  cannot,  by 
fixing  a  longer  term  of  prescription,  revive  it.  This  disqualifica- 
tion would  seem  to  apply,  whether  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  sought  to  revive  the  defunct  obligation  has  resided  during 
the  whole  term  of  prescription  under  the  dominion  of  the  lex 
contractus  or  actiiSy  or  not. 

pp.  520-529.  (iii.)  The  lex  fori  determines  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
action  by  which  a  personal  liabihty  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  process  or  execution  which  the  tribimal  uses  to  enforce 
it.  But  the  lex  fori  can  never  convert  into  a  personal  liability 
that  which  is  not  so  by  the  law  which  created  the  obligation. 

p  ^29.  (iv-)    The  lex  foi^l  determines  the  evidence    by  which  an 

obligation  must  or  may  be  proved.  It  cannot,  however,  create 
an  obligation  where  none  existed  before,  though  it  may  refuse 
to  recognise  one  that  already  exists. 

pp.  530-537.        (v.)  All  foreign  facts,  including  the  meaning  of  language 
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and  the  existence  of  laws,  are  objective  facts  to  be  proved,  of 
which  the  Court  will  not  take  judicial  notice.  Foreign  laws, 
when  referred  to  by  expert  witnesses,  may  be  examined  by  the 
Court  for  itself,  but  only  those  parts  or  sections  which  are  so 
referred  to. 

Foreign  Judgments, 

A  foreign  judgment  in  personam,  though  not  a  merger  of  the  p.  547. 
original  cause  of  action,  gives  rise  to  a  legal  obligation  to  obey 
its  decree,  which  may  be  enforced  by  action. 

Foreign  judgments  may  be  impeached  in  an  English  Court  pp.  S5o»  S5S« 
for  a  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  pronounced 
them,  or  for  the  fraud  of  the  litigant  relying  on  them ;  but 
not  for  error  of  law  or  of  fact  (except  an  error  in  the  law  of  pp.  555,  557. 
the  Court  which  pronounced  it,  admitted  by  the  parties) ;  nor 
on  the  merits. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  notice  given  to  the  defendant  by  the  p.  564. 
foreign  tribunal  is  included   imder  the  head  of  jurisdiction ; 
and  a  defendant  who  voluntarily  appears,  although  under  pro- 
test, is  bound  by  the  judgment  which  follows. 

If  no  fraud  or  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  is  alleged,  a  foreign  p.  573- 
judgment  in  personam,  final  in  the  Court  which  pronounced  it, 
is  conclusive  in  every  other  Court  between  the  same  parties  or 
privies,  whether  relied  on  by  a  plaintiff  or  defendant.  But  a 
foreign  judgment  in  personam  cannot  bo  enforced  here  by  pro- 
ceedings in  rem.  And  g^uwre  whether  a  foreign  judgment  is 
conclusive  when  obtained  pendente  lite  in  England. 

Subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  a  foreign  judgment  in  p.  573. 
retn  is  conclusive,  not  only  between  the  same  parties  or  privies, 
but  as  against  all  the  world,  though  not  pleadable  as  an 
estoppel  even  between  parties  to  the  original  action.  No  pre- 
sumption will  be  allowed  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, but  where  those  grounds  are  expressed  it  will  be  con- 
clusive as  to  them,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  facts  directly 
adjudicated  upon,  provided  that  they  were  necessary  to  the 
decree. 

A  foreign  judgment  on  status  stands  in  the  same  position  as  p.  577 
a  foreign  judgment  i7i  rem,  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  which  pronounced  it  being  decided  by  the  ordinary 
rules  applicable  to  the  status  of  persons. 

The  rule  that  a  foreign  judgment,  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  p.  580. 
conclusive,  operates  to  exclude  the  plea  of  lis  alibi  pendens  when 
the  prior  suit  is  pending  in  a  foreign  Court ;  and  has  been  held 
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p.  581.  xinder  the  old  practice  to  exclude  the  plea  of  res  fiidicata  when 

the  prior  suit  was  pending  in  the  foreign  Court  when  the  action 
in  which  it  is  pleaded  commenced ;  but  qtuere  whether  this 
would  be  so  under  the  present  practice.  The  fact,  however, 
that  an  appeal  is  pending  against  the  judgment  relied  on  does 
not  affect  its  validity  in  a  foreign  Court. 

p.  581,  582.  EngUsh  litigants  may  be  restrained  in  a  proper  case  from 
proceeding  in  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  will  in  general  be  so 
restrained  when  the  debtor's  estate  is  being  generally  ad- 
ministered in  England.  In  other  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
injunction  against  proceedings  before  a  foreign  tribunal,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  multiplicity  of  actions  is  vexatious ;  i,e., 
that  the  foreign  action  can  bring  the  plaintiff  no  relief  that  he 
could  not  obtain  in  the  English  suit. 


INDEX. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  DOMICIL.  54 
divests  domioil  if  acquired,  ib. 
implies  animiM  rdinquendi,  55 
(iSfe«*»DOMICIL.") 

ACCEPTOR  OF  BILL  OF  EXCHANOB, 
liability  of.  434,  437 
agreement  by,  to  accept,  445 

{See  "  Bills  op  Exchangb.") 

ACQUISITION  OF  DOMIOIL,  54 
(See  "DoMiciL.") 

ACTION,  foreign,  when  restrained,  581,  582 

ACTS  OF  STATE,  found  no  civil  liability,  150,  477 

ADJUSTMENT,  by  foreign  average-atater,  426,  429 

ADMINISTRATION,  284 

foreign,  when  followed,  287 
no  extra-territorial  effect,  284 

(See  "Pbopbbty"  (movable).) 

ADMINISTRATION  DUTY,  294-298 

governed  by  local  situation  of  assets,  294 

ADMINISTRATOR, 

right  and  title  of,  284 
distribution  by,  3 1 1-3 1 4 
under  foreign  grant,  287 
(See  «*EXBCUT0B.") 

ADMIRALTY,  jurisdiction  as  to  torts,  495 
over  crimes,  505-508 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EVIDENCE,  529 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  contracts  of,  governed  by    law  of  ship's  flag,. 

405-415 
AGENCY,  incident  of  contract,  448 

AGENT,  in  foreign  country,  448 

AGENT  IN  ENGLAND  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANT,  does  not  pledge 
credit  of  his  principal,  450 

ALIENS,  former  disabilities  of,  1 1 

powers  and  privileges  of,  by  statute,  12 
powers  of,  with  regard  to  wills,  12 
cannot  own  British  ships,  13 
no  right  to  jury,  demedietate  linguae,  13 

(See  "  Nationality,"  "Natubalibation.") 
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ALLEGIANCE,  2-4 

transfer  of,  on  cession  of  territory,  8,  9 
distiogoished  from  tie  of  domicil,  19 
{See  "  Nationality.") 

AMBASSADORS, 

evidence  of,  as  to  law,  537 
diplomatic  immanity  of,  167-175 

inclades  exemption  from  all  process,  167 
extra-territoriality  of,  166 
may  waive  immunity,  168 

as  by  voluntarily  appearing  to  give  evidence,  168 

or  by  saing  in  local  courts,  168 

but  not  by  trading,  171 
statutory  privilege  of,  169-176 

extends  to  servants  of  legation,  170 

how  far  extends  to  goods,  173 

does  not  extend  to  consuls,  173 

statute  of  Anne  regulating,  182 

AMBASSADORS'  SERVANTS, 

immunity  of,  by  statute,  170-173 

service  of,  must  be  bond  fide,  172 

may  waive  immunity  by  trading,  170 

list  of,  registered  with  Secretary  of  State,  173 

liability  of,  when  subjects  of  State,  176 

ANIMUS  MANENDI,  56 

ANIMUS  RBLINQUENDI,  or  non  revertendi,  55 

ANNUITIES  ARISING  OUT  OF    FOREIGN  LAND,  not  liable  to 
succession  duty,  299 

APPOINTMENTS,  TESTAMENTARY, 
forms  of,  272-277 
liability  of,  to  Succession  Duty,  300 

APPROPRIATION  OF  ASSETS,  290 

ARREST,  of  person,  given  by  the  Ux  fori,  523,  524 

ASSETS, 

distribution  of,  by  lex  fori,  293,  330 
local  situation  of,  294,  310,  311 
unappropriated  within  the  jurisdiction,  285,  290 

ASSIGNABILITY  OF  OHOSES  IN  ACTION,  261 

ASSIGNEES,  of  bankrupt,  title  of,  327 

ASSIGNMENT  ON  BANKRUPTCY,  318-330 
{See  "Pbopbbtt.") 

ASSIGNMENT  ON  MARRIAGE,  331-337 
(i$?«**Pbopbbtt.") 

ATTACHMENT,  foreign,  of  bankrupt's  property,  323 

ATTAINDER^  no  extra-territorial  effect,  1 10 

AVERAGE,  foreign  statement  of,  426-429 
general,  428  n  (c) 
York  and  Antwerp,  Rales  of,  429 
adjustment  of,  428 
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BANKRUPTCY,  effect  of,  on  immovables,  227 

[See  "  PROPBBTY  "  (IMMOVABLE). ) 

effect  of,  on  movables,  318 

{See  '*  PaOPBBTY  ••  (MOVABLE).) 

effect  of,  on  contracts,  459,  461 
jarisdiction  of  English  bankraptcy  law,  303 
proof  under,  329 
assignment  on,  318 
title  of  assignees,  327 

BANKRUPTCY,  foreign,  effect  of,  325,  326 
concurrent  and  competing,  325 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 
stamps  on,  379,  380 
form  of,  376,  437 
validity  of,  437 
contract  of  drawer,  433 
acceptor,  434,  437 
indorser,  433,  436 
indorsement  of,  436-444 
presentment  and  dishonour  of,  435-437 
duties  of  holder  and  notice  of  dishonour  of,  437 
payment  of,  434,  435,  452 
interest  on,  434 
assignability  of,  444,  511 
proposed  Code  of  Rules  for,  446 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ACT,  1882,  s.  72 :  376,  437 

BILLS  OF  LADING,  by  what  law  governed,  419 

BONA  NOTABILIA,  local  probate  duty  attaches  on,  294 

BOTTOMRY  BONDS,  by  what  law  governed,  415 

BUSINESS  OF  TRADING  COMPANY,  principal  seat  of,  139-143 
(.Sec  **  Corporation.") 

CAPACITY,  71-87 

defined  and  explained,  71-74 

how  far  dependent  on  the  lex  domicUii,  73-79f  358  seq, 

to  act  or  contract,  how  far  dependent  on  lex  loci  actu^^  73,  359 

to  marry,  74,  360-369 

of  a  married  woman  to  contract,  77 

for  purposes  of  succession,  78 

of  infants,  79 

of  lunatics,  83,  84 

Summary,  88 

CARGO,  delivery  of,  by  lex  loci,  454.  456 

CARRIAGE, 

by  sea  and  land,  contract  for,  429,  453 
performance  of,  453 

CARRIER,  liability  of,  429 

CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALISATION,  14 

CHARTER-PARTY,  governed  by  law  of  ship's  flag,  405-415 

CHATTELS.     {See  "  Property  "  (movable).) 
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CHATTELS  BEAL,  not  moTable  peraoDftltj,  202-205 
succession  to,  legitimacy  required,  232-237 

CHILDREN, 

legiiimaoj  of,  89-96 

{See  "LEOiTiMAor.") 
meaning  of  word,  in  will,  91,  270 

CHOSES  IN  ACTION,  assignment  of,  261 
locality  of,  for  probate  duty,  294 

COLLISIONS  ON  HIGH  SEAS,  495 

COLONIAL  LAND,  not  to  be  affected  by  petition  of  right  in  England,. 
188 

COMITY,  international,  what  is,  548 

COMPANIES  ACT,  1862,  how  far  applicable  to  foreign  companies,  133 

COMPANY,  foreign,  liability  of  individual  members  of,  145 

COMPANY,  foreign  insurance,  deductions  of  premiums  from  income- 
tax  returns,  iii,  235 

{See  *^CO£POBATION.'') 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  EXECUTOR,  by  Scotch  law,  effect  of,  291 

CONSTRUCTION  of  wills,  277 
of  contracts,  392-401 

CONSULS,  reUin  their  domicil,  62,  181 

but,  temble^  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  local  forum  for  divorce,  119, 

120 
not  representative  of  State.  179 
privileges  and  exemptions  of,  179 
property  of,  180 
English  abroad,  not  ordered  to  give  security  for  costs,  181 

CONTRACTa  341-464 
Jurisdiction  as  to,  342 

common  law  rules,  343 

effect  of  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  344 

Chancery  Rules,  ih, 

effect  of  Judicature  Acts,  345 

venue,  abolition  of,  344,  351 

service  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  345-349 

exception  as  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  346 

mode  of  objecting  to  jurisdiction,  352 

foreign  judgments  based  on,  rules  of  validity  of,  349 

counter-claim  on  foreign  contract  in  interpleader,  350 

temporary  presence   in   England,  effect  of   on  jurisdiction, 

353-357 

Summary,  357 
Law  of  the  Contract,  358  seq. 
Capacity  to  Contract,  358 

effect  of  lex  loci,  ih. 

effect  of  lex  d'Oniicilii,  359 

capacity  to  contract  marriage,  360-369 

Royal  Marriage  Act^  369 

Summary,  370 
Formalities  of  Contract,  371 

governed  by  lex  loci^  ib. 
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CON  TRACTS—  continued. 

effect  ot  lex  fori,  372-375 

not  required  by  loi  loci,  effect  of  using,  375 

contracts  for  transfer  of  immoyables,  376 

stamps,  377-381 
Bummarj,  389 
Legality  of  Contract,  381 

legality  of  performance,  ib, 
of  agreement,  385 
Summary,  390 
Essentials  of  Contract,  390 

Construction  and  interpretatioD,  392 

in  accordance  with  intention  of  parties,  392-397 

generally  by  lex  loci  cdebrationUf  393 
Nature  and  Incidents  of  Obligation,  401 

governed  by  law  contemplated  by  parties,  402 

in  contracts  of  affreightment,  by  law  of  flag,  415 

in  bottomry  bonds,  415 

authority  of  master  to  enter  into,  417-419 

sales  in  foreign  port,  420 

average  statements,  426-429 

bills  of  lading,  liability  under,  419 

contracts  for  carriage,  429 

fiUls  of  Exchange,  433 

indorsement  of,  433, 436-444 
assignability  of,  444, 511 
proposed  code  of  rules  for,  446 

interest  on  bills  of  exchange,  434 

agreement  to  accept,  445 

liability  of  acceptor,  434,  437 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  72 :  376, 437 
as  to  duties  of  holder,'437 
as  to  form,  376,  437 

agency,  448 

English  agent  of  foreign  merchant,  450 
Performance,  451 

payment  of  bills,  452 

contract  of  carriage,  453 

delivery  of  cargo,  454 

illegality  of  performance,  455 

adjustment  of  average,  456,  427-429 
Discluu^,  457 

by  lex  loci f  458 

bankruptcy  discharge  by  paramount  jurisdiction,  459 

English  bankruptcy,  461,  462 

discharge  of  surety,  463 
by  novation,  464 
Summary,  essentials,  465 

CORPORATION,  FOREIGN,  126-146 
artificial  personalty  of,  126 
how  far  reoognlBod,  ib, 
may  sue  as  plaintiffs,  127-129 
are  liable  to  be  sued  as  defendants,  129 
service  of  writ  upon,  132,  133 
when  created  by  subordinate  jurisdiction,  135 
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CORPORATION,  FOREIGN— cowiinwerf. 
discovery  by,  when  litigant,  145 
domioil  of,  137-144 

by  election,  144 
where  resident,  139-143 
double  domicil  of,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  138 

but  not  for  general  purposes,  143 
nationality  of,  144 

Scotch  corporatiors,  privileged  as  to  service,  132 
how  far  subject  to  Companies  Acts,  133 
winding-up  of,  133 
registration  of,  133 
pending  foreign  liquidation,  135 
actions  by,  when  restrained,  136 
how  far  subject  to  Revenue  Acts,  136 
when  chargeable  to  income  tax,  ib,,  140 
liability  of  members  of,  145 
Summary,  176 

COPYRIGHT,  torts  to,  500 

COUNTER-CLAIM,  right  to,  governed  by  lex  fori,  522 

CRIMES,  jurisdiction  as  to,  505-508 

CRIMINAL  OFFENCE  by  lex  loci,  not  necessarily  actionable,  48S,  493 

CURATORS,  foreign,  how  far  recognised  in  England,  79-83 
their  right  to  sue  in  England,  85*87 

CURRENCY,  rate  of,  expressed  in  contracts,  397 

CURTESY,  estates  by  the,  created  by  Ux  situs,  230 

CUSTOM,  local,  incorporated  into  contract,  393 
of  City  of  London,  as  to  feme  covert  trading,  513 
local,  proved  by  parol  evidence,  531 

DAMAGES,  measure  of,  by  lex  forif  494 

DEFENDANT,  must  be  justiciable,  349, 353 
joinder  of,  governed  by  lex  fori,  514 
but  not  liability  of,  513 

DELIVERY  OF  CARGO,  by  lex  loci,  454,  456 

DENIZATION,  by  patent,  16 

DENIZENS,  16 

DISCHARGE,  of  contract,  457 
of  surety,  463 
by  novation,  464 

(5ce'*CoNTaAOT.'0 

DISCOVERY,  by  litigant  corporations,  145 
by  litigant  States,  151,  164 

DISHONOUR  OF  BILL,  notice  of,  435-437 
(Seee  "BILLS  ofExchanob.") 

DISSOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE,  111-124 
(5te  "  DIVOBCK.") 

DISTRIBUTIONS,  Statute  of,  to  what  it  applies,  92 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSBTS, 

by  execntors  and  administrators,  311 
under  bankmptcy,  governed  by  lex  fori,  330 

DIVORCE,  111-124 

of  English  marriage  by  foreign  coart,  not  recognised,  1 1 1 

unless  where  the  parties  are  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

such  court,  1 1 3 
for  cause  insufficient  by  English  law,  1 13 
must  not  impose  disability  to  remarry,  no,  115 
by  vows  of  chastity,  113 
jurisdiction  of  English  Court  to  decree,  116 
requires  English  domicil,  1 16-119 

except  in  peculiar  cases  of  bond  fide  residence,  119  . 
judgment  of,  on  whom  binding,  577 
Sammary,  124 

DOCUMENTS,  foreign,  how  proved,  531, 532 
(See*'  Prooedube.  " ) 

DOMICIL,  52-70 
defined,  52 

distinguished  from  nationality,  19 
is  a  question  of  fact,  53 
of  origin,  53 
of  origin  follows  that  of  the  father,  53 

except  in  certain  cases,  53 

adheres  until  an  independent  domicil  is  acquired,  54 

reverts  in  transUuy  54 
by  acquisition,  54 

manner  of  acquiring,  by  factum  and  animust  54-5^ 

indicia  of,  5$-^,  62-64 

presumption  of  law  as  to,  60 

follows  residence  required  by  office,  61 

requires  voluntary  residence,  59 
mercantile,  67 
of  infant,  53,  63 
of  orphan,  53 
of  married  woman,  60,  61 
for  testamentary  purposes,  65 

election  of,  by  French  shareholder,  68,  144  -     - 

of  foreign  corporation.  137-140 
statutory  or  municipal,  66,  67 
of  consuls  and  ambassadors,  62,  181 
effect  on  capacity,  75,  359  aeq, 

marriage,  89  seq,  361 

movable  successions,  265-279 
(See  ''Pbopbbty.") 

marriage  contracts,  332  seq. 

contracts,  359 
Summary,  68 

DOUBLE  DOMICIL,  impossibflity  of,  55,  138 

■    ■  • 

DOWRY,  estates  in,  created  by  lex  situs,  230  . 

.    .  '     .  .  •   .  .  .  .'    .  .'  ■ 

DRAWER^  of  Bill  of  Exchange,  liability  of,  433 
(5<;e  "Bills  OF  SxoHAKGE.'') 
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ELECTION,  foreign  heir,  when  pnt  to,  226 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  meaning  of,  184 

ESSENTIALS,  of  contract,  390-467 
(&«**  Contract.") 
of  marriage,  depend  on  l€x  domicilii,  98 
(See  ^'Mabbiags.') 

ESTATE  DUTY,  309 

ESTOPPEL,  by  judgment,  550-572 

EVIDENCE,  admissibility  and  sufficiency  of,  depend  on  Ux  fori,  373, 

530 
statutes  to  facilitate  taking,  541 

of  foreign  documents,  531,  532 

law,  533-539 
statute  for  ascertaining,  544 

EXECUTION,  of  process,  generally  for  lex  fori,  520 
{See  *'Pboobdu&b.") 

EXECUTORS, 

right  and  title  of,  284,  290 

distribution  by,  31 1-3 14 

foreign  executor,  how  far  recognised,  285 

must  take  out  probate  or  administration  here,  ib, 

foreign  probate  followed,  287 

cannot  transfer  his  title,  289 

when  regarded  as  executor  de  son  tort,  292 

(See  '*  Pbopbbty,"  movablb,  buogbssion  to.) 

EXECUTOR  DE  SON  TORT,  292 

EXONERATION,  of  real  estate  situated  abroad,  226 

EXPATRIATION,  alleged  right  of,  5 

EXPERT,  to  prove  foreign  law,  who  is  sufficient,  536,  537 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY,  166 

FLAG,  law  of  the,  405-419 

FOREIGN  SUIT,  when  stayed,  581,  582 

FORMALITIES, 

of  contract,  371-389 
governed  by  Ux  loots  celebrationis,  ih, 
(See  "  CONTBAOTB.") 

FORMALITIES  OF  MARRIAGE,  governed  by  lex  loci  celebrationis,  98 

(S<;e*<MABBIAOB.") 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF,  matter  of  procedure  for  lex  fori,  372,  529 

FUNDS, 

settled  in  England,  liable  to  succession  duty,  301 

in  stocks  transferable  abroad,  not  liable  to  probate  duty,  295 

<jENERAL  average,  how  adjusted,  426-429 
York  and  Antwerp  rules  as  to,  429 

•GRECIAN  JURISPRUDENCE,  no  trace  of  private  international  law 

in,  XXV 
-GUARDIANS,  foreign,  bow  far  recognised  in  England.  82 
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HERITABLE  BONDS,  SCOTCH, 
are  real  estate,  209 
descend  to  Scotch  heir,  ib. 
when  defeated  by  collateral  secaritj,  210 
exoneration  of,  210,  226 

HIGH  SEAS,  torts  committed  on,  495 
crimes  committed  on,  505 

HOSTILE  CHARACTER  OF    PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN   TIME   OF 
WAR,  67 

HOTCHPOT,  Scotch  heir  of  English  intestate  not  compelled  to  bring 
land  into,  226 

HUBER,  comments  on  the  absence  of  private  international  law  from 
the  jarisprudence  of  Rome,  xxv 

HYPOTHECATION, 
of  ship  or  cargo,  417 
by  bottomry  bond,  415-417 

ILLEGALITY, 

of  contract,  381-390 
of  performance,  382,  455 

IMMOVABLES  (5«r  "Pbopebty.") 

INCAPACITY,  72 
theories  as  to,  ib. 

distingnished  from  prohibition,  72,  73 
to  act  or  contract,  73 
to  marry,  74.  99,  360-369 

INCIDENTS  OF  CONTRACT,  358-464 
(5c«  "Contract.") 

INCOME  TAX,  dedaction  of  premiums  when  paid  to  foreign  insurance 
company,  1 1 1,  235 

INDEPENDENCE  OF   SOVEREIGN  STATE,  for  the  judicial  cog- 
nisance of  the  Court,  159,  163,  164 

INDIAN  CORPORATION,  within  Companies  Act,  133 

INDORSEE  OF  BILL,  title  of,  436-444 

INDORSEMENT  OF  BILL,  what  sufficient,  433,  436-444 

INDORSER  OF  BILL,  liability  of,  433 
{See  "  Bill  of  Exchakob.") 

INFANT, 

domicil  of,  53,  63 

national  status  of,  17,  18 

incapacity  of,  how  far  tested  by  the  lex  loci  actus,  79 

how  far  by  lex  domieilii,  79 
guardianship  of,  82 
jurisdiction  of  lex  loci  over,  81 

INSURANCE,  marine,  proposed  code  of,  429  n 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  foreign,  deduction  of  premiums  from  in- 
come-tax returns,  III,  235 

INTENTION,  necessary  to  a  change  of  domicil,  55 
[See  *' Animus  Relinqubmdi.") 
(STee'^DomciL.") 
of  parties  to  contract,  392-402 
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INTEREST,  rate  of,  determiDed  by  Ux  corUractuft,  396,  434 

INTERPLEADER,  243 

foreign  claimant  io,  how  far  sabject  to  jarisdiction,  350- 

INTESTACY, 

as  to  immovables,  222-226 
as  to  movables,  282 

IRISH  PROBATES,  effect  of,  in  England,  291.  292 

JUDGMENTS, 

foreign,  how  proved,  531,  532 

obtained,  pendente  lUe,  5S0,  581 

inpenoTtafrtj  547-551 

mode  of  enforcing,  547 

no  merger  of  original  cause  of  action,  548 

mode  of  pleading,  548,  571-573 

examinable  for  excess  of  jarisdiction,  550 

or  want  of  notice  to  defendant,  554,  564 

or  fraud,  555 

but  not  for  mistake  of  law,  557,  561 

or  fact,  567-572 
when  defendant  bound  by.  550 
founded  on  local  Statute  of  Limitations,  no  bar,  516 
in  rem,  573 

conclusive  against  all  the  world,  574 
as  to  matter  decided  and  grounds  of  decision,  574,  576 
but  examinable  for  excess  of  jurisdiction.  550 

of  fraud,  555,  577 
on  status  of  persons,  577 
Summary,  582 

JUDICATURE  ACTS. 

effect  of,  on  assignability  of  choses  in  action,  261-263 
abolition  of  venue  by,  351 

practice  under,  as  to  service  out  of  jurisdiction,  200,  242,  345 
(See  "  Service  op  Writ.") 

JURISDICTION, 

as  to  immovables,  184-200 

{See  "  Property"  (immovable).) 
as  to  movables,  238 

{See  "Property  "  (movable).) 
as  to  contracts,  341-352 
as  to  torts,  471-487 

{See  '*  Contracts,"  "  Torts.") 
essential  to  validity  of  foreign  judgment.  550 

KING'S  PEACE,  offences  committed  beyond  the,  505-508 

LAW,  foreign,  how  proved,  533-539 
{See  ••  Procedure.") 

LEASEHOLDS,  English,  legitimacy  of  successor  to,  232-237 
LEGACIES  {Sec  "Wills,''  "Property.") 
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LEGACT  DUTY, 

estimated  accordiog  to  the  lex  domieilii  of  the  legate  ^  65,  29&-308, 
payable  to  government  of  doaiicil  without  regard  to  actqal  situatioa 
of  estate,  298 

LEGALITY  of  contract,  385-390 
of  performance,  381 

LEGATEE,  capacity  of,  depends  on  the  lex  domicilii,  65 

LEGITIMACY.  89-96 

for  purpose  of  succession  to  land,  by  lex  situt  and  lex  domicilii,  89 
of  Scotch  heirs,  90 

for  purposes  of  succession  to  movables,  depends  on  the  lex  domi- 
cilii of  the  successor,  91 
succession  to  chattels  real,  232-237 
estimating  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty,  94 
ntoder  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  92 
must  not  involve  recognition  of  incest,  93 
statutory  declaration  of,  96 
Summary ,  96 

LEGITIMATION 

per  tubaequem  m€Urim4>nium,  90 

depends  on  the  lex  dymieilii  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  90,  91 

LEX  CONTRACTUS,  358  $eq, 
eelebratumit,  359,  364,  381 
solutumia,  451 

{See  "  Contracts.") 

LEX  DOMICILII. 

how  far  it  determines  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  person,  73, 338 

legitimacy  of  legatee,  91 

governs  essentials  and  legality  of  marriage,  98 

no  effect  on  transfer  of  movables,  255 

governs  movable  successions,  265-295 

assignments  of  movables  on  maniage,  331 
subject  to  intention  and  agreement  of  parties,  335^337 

XEX  FORI, 

governs  procedure,  509  teq, 

priorities,  329,  515 

evidence,  529,  541 

prescriptions  and  limitations,  576 
except  where  opposed  by  lex  situs  with  respect  to  immovables, 

LEX  LOCI  ACTUS, 

effect  on  capability,  73,  337 

how  far  controlled  b^  lex  domieilii,  73,  358 

LEX  LOCI  CELEBRATIONIS, 
effect  on  capacity,  73,  358 
governs  forms  and  non-essentials  of  marriage,  98 
operation  on  marriage  contracts,  332-337 
contracts  generally,  358,  371,  393 

LEX  LOCI  SOLUTIONIS. 
(5c<r**  Contracts.") 

2    R 
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LEX  SITUS» 

governs  as  to  immovables,  181-232 

{See  ''Pbopbbtt"  (iiiiiovablb).) 
effect  of,  on  movables,  240 

transfer  of  movables,  251 

(See  "Pbopbbtt  (moyablb).) 

LIABILITY,  of  defendant,  not  created  bj  lex  fori,  514 

LIEN,  on  movables,  how  created,  259 

LIMITATION. 

Statutes  of,  affecting  immovable?,  205-208 

generally  governed  bj  lex  fori,  516 

judgment  founded  on  foreign  statute  of,  no  bar,  516 

LIS  ALIBI  PENDENS, 
when  a  good  plea,  579 

no  bar  when  prior  action  in  foreign  Court.  580 
foreign  judgment  pronounced  pendente  lite,  how  far  available,  580 

LUNACY,  foreign  declaration  of,  85.  87 

LUNATIC,  jurisdiction  over,  8j,  87 
foreign  curator  of,  88 
property  of,  83 
action  by  curator  of,  in  what  name  brought,  85,  87 

MARINE  Insurance,  proposed  code  of,  429  n 

MARITIME  LAW, 

general,  as  administered  in  England,  416  n,  421 
its  nature,  415.  416,  421 

MARRIAGE, 

capacity  for,  74.  360-369 

(5ce*' Capacity.") 
dissolution  of  {See  "  Divobce.") 
essentials  of,  depend  on  lex  domicilii,  98 
forms  of,  depend  on  the  lex  loci  oMynUionie,  98 
incestuous,  not  recognised,  93,  105 
validity  of,  98 

with  deceased  wife's  sister,  107,  108 
of  first-cousins,  107 
of  Mormons,  105 
of  Parsees,  105 
prohibition  of,  by  lex  domicilii,  100,  107 

by  law  of  forum  dissolving  former  marriage,  no,  115 
effect  of,  on  immovables,  230 

movables,  331 

{See  "  Pbopbbtt/*) 
contract,  332-337 
Summary,  in 

MARRIAGE  ACT,  ROYAL,  109 

MARRIED  WOMAN, 
her  right  to  sue,  512 
her  domicil,  when  distinct,  60 
her  national  statas,  17 
her  personal  property  331 

legacy  to,  paid  to  husband  where  no  equity  to  settlement  by  lex- 
domicilii,  512 
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MASTER  of  ship,  aatfaority  of,  417 

MEASURE, 

of  tortioixB  act,  487 
of  remedy,  491 
of  damages,  487 

MERCANTILE  DOMICIL.  67 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS,  limitation  of  liabUity  bj,  496-500 
MINORS, 

contracts  by,  73,  358 

marriage  of,  74,  360-369 

MISJOINDER,  of  party  to  action,  510-513 

MISTAKE,  of  law  or  fact,  no  gproand  for  impeaching  foreign  jadgment, 

557-572 
MOVABLES  (iS^^FBOPSBTT.") 

MUNICIPAL  LAW,  particular  application  of,  xxvii 

NATIONALITY, 
definition  of,  i 
distinct  from  domicil,  52 
how  determined  by  the  common  law,  i 
how  modified  by  statate,  2-21 
in  cases  of  anion  nnder  one  Crown,  9 
of  children,  17,  18 
of  wives,  17,  18 

on  cession  or  abandonment  of  territory,  8 
how  changed,  4,  5 
statutes  regulating,  3,  4-19 
Snmmaiy,  20 

NATURALISATION  OF  ALIENS, 

nnder  the  NataralLsation  Act,  1870 :  14-17 

iemble,  does  not  give  power  of  transmitting  nationality,  16 

in  British  possessions,  17 

privileges  conferred  by,  14,  16 

certificates  of,  14, 15 

{See  "Nationality/*) 

NATURALISATION  ACT  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14),  42-51 

NATURALISATION  LAWS  COMMITTEE,  1901,  report  of,  21 

NATURE  OF  IMMOVABLE  PROPERTY,  201-205 
(S«**Propkbtt.") 

NATURE  OF  MOVABLE  PROPERTY,  202,  238 
(5te  "Property.") 

NAVIGATION  RULES  OF   MERCHANT   SHIPPING  ACTS,  effect 
of,  496-500 

NEXT  OF  KIN,  determined  by  lex  domioUii,  91,  92 

NON-JOINDER  OF  PARTY  TO  ACTION.  510,  514 

NOTICE  OF  DISHONOUR,  what  sufficient,  437 
{See  '*  Bills  of  Exchange/') 

NOTICE  TO   DEFENDANT,  essential  to  validity  of  fcieii^n  jadg- 
ment,  554,  564 

NOVATION,  discharge  of  contract  by,  464 
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PACKED  PARCELS,  contract  by  railway  for  carriage  of,  385,  455 

PARTIES,  to  action,  510-514 
(See  "Pbocbdubb.") 

PARTNERSHIP,  foreign,  146 
service  of  writ  on,  146,  147 
jurisdiction  to  dissolve,  147 
bankruptcy  of,  147  - 

PATENTS,  torts  to,  502 

PENALTIES,  foreign  judgments  for,  549 

PERFORMANCE, 
of  contract,  451 
illegality  of,  381,  455 
{See  "  Contracts.") 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  by  what  law  decided,  405-415,  456 

PERSONS    {See    "Nationality,"    "Domicil/*    "Capacity," 
*•  Status.") 

PERSONAL  EQUITY,  enables  Court  to  affect  foreign  land,  185-195 

PERSONAL  LAW,  dependent  on  domicil,  not  on  nationality,  zxviii 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  {See  "  Movables.") 

PERSONAL  STATUS  {See  '•  Status.") 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  not  to  affect  colonial  land,  188 

PLAINTIFF,  right  of,  to  sue,  510 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE,  how  far  incorporates  foreign  law,  426-429 

POWERS  OF  APPOINTMENT  BY  WILL,  how  to  be  executed,  272-297 

PRESCRIPTION, 

as  to  immovables,  205-208 
generally,  516,  517 

PRESENTMENT  OF  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  sufficiency  of,  437 

PRIORITIES,  generally  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori,  329 

PRIVILEGIA,  109 

PROBATE,  280 

no  extra-territorial  effect,  285 
foreign,  when  followed,  281,,  287 
{See  **  Pbopbbty  "  (movable).) 

PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  DUTY,  294^298 
imposed  according  to  locality,  294 
{See  •*  Pbopbbty  "  (movablb).) 

PROCEDURE,  509-582 

generally  governed  by  lex  fori,  509 
parties  to  the  action,  510 

title  of  plaintiff,  510 

liability  of  defendant,  513 

liability  not  created  by  lex  fori,  514 
time  within  which  action  must  be  brought,  516 

English  Statutes  of  Limitations,  ib.^  517 
«uit  aiid  process,  520 

governed  by  lex  fori,  ib. 
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FnOQEDV^K—eorUinued. 
set-off,  522 
ezecation,  523 
service  of  writ  out  of  the  jnrisdictioo,  520-529 
in  oases  affecting  land,  200,  205 
movables,  242 
contraots,  345 
evidence,  529,  541 

requirements  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  529 
proof  of  foreign  facts,  530 

foreign  documents,  531,  532 
custom,  ib, 
judgments,  532 

law,  533-539 
Summary,  539 

PROCESS,  520 

iSee  '*  Frocbdubs.") 

PROFITS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANY,  when  liable  to  income-tax,  249 

PROHIBITION,  distinguished  from  capacitj,  72 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  assignability  of,  444,  511 
{See  '*  Bills  of  Exchangb.") 

PROPERTY,  184-338 

(A.)    IMMOVABLB,  1 84-23/ 

Jurisdiction  as  to,  181-206 

belongs  to  forum  sUus^  185 

indirectly  assumed  by  English  Courts,  185-195 

where  there  is  an  equity  to  be  enforced,  ib. 

arising  out  of  trust  or  contract,  ib. 

not  repugnant  to  lex  $Uu$,  196 

and  the  defendant  is  justiciable,  194 

examples  of  equities  enforced,  192 

actions  in  the  forum  situs,  when  restrained,  194 

no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  torts  to,  197 

how  far  affected  by  abolition  of  venue,  199,  200 

service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  writ  affecting,  200 

Summary,  200 
Nature  of,  201 

depends  on  lex  situs,  ib.,  202 

distinction  between  movables  and  personality,  202-205 
Prescription  and  limitation  of,  205-208 

depend  upon  the  lex  situs,  205 

when  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  206,  207 
Liabilities  of,  208-212 

governed  by  lex  situs,  208 

even  against  the  lex  domicilii  of  a  testator,  209 

subject  to  equities  arising  out  of  testator  s  intention,  210 

Summary  of  incidents  relating  to,  213 
Transfer  of,  inter  vivos,  213-216 

governed  by  lex  situs,  213 

capacity  to  transfer,  214 

formalities  of,  214 

restraints  upon,  215 
Succession  to,  by  will.  216 

governed  by  lex  situs  ib. 
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PROPERTY— <j<m«»n««i. 

aliter  as  to  proceeds  of,  when  sale  good  by  ItxtUua,  192 

subject  to  equities  affecting  devisee,  217 

arising  out  of  testator's  intention,  ib. 

issue   not  directed   to    trj  validity  of   will  of   foreign 
lands,  219 

legitimacy  of  devisee.  219 

foreign  lands  not  within  20&  21  Vict.  c.  77,  i6. 
Succession  to,  ab  intettato,  222 

requires  legitimacy  by  lex  situs  and  Ux  damiciUi^  89,  222 

governed  generally  by  l^x  situst  223 

liabilities  depend  on  lex  situs,  224 

right  to  exoneration,  226 

obligation  of  foreign  heir  to  elect,  226 

legitimacy  for  purpose  of  inheriting  leaseholds,  232-237 
Assignment  of,  on  bankruptcy,  227 

effect  of  English  Bankraptcy  Acts,  227.  228 

obligation  of  bankrupt  to  assign  foreign  land,  228 
Assignment  of,  on  marriage,  2301,  232 

lex  situs  prevails  against  lex  domieiliiy  ib. 
Alienation  of,  by  operation  of  law,  sommary,  231 

(B.)  MOVi^BLB, 

JarisdictioD,  as  to,  238 

chattels,  real  and  persoral,  ib. 

movables  and  personalty  distinguished,  202,  23S 

mobilia  seguuntur  personam,  239 

qualification  of  maxim  by  locality  in  fact,  240 

general  transmission  of  movables,  by  lex  domicilii,  241 

particular  alienations  inter  vivos,  by  lex  loci,  ib. 

English  practice,  242 

.service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  writ  affecting,  242 

local  jurisdiction  over,  instances  of,  243 

Admiralty  procedure  in  rem,  ib. 

distresp,  ib. 

interpleader,  ib. 

liability  of,  to  income-tax,  244 

arising  from  trade  or  business  in  England,  245 

deduction  of  insurance  premiums  from  income-tax,  250 

profits  of  foreign  insurance  companies,  249 

Summary,  250 
Transfer  of,  inter  vivos,  251-264 

by  Ux  loci  reisiUe,  251,  252 

effect  of  law  requiring  actual  delivery,  252.  261 

regulation  of,  by  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  253 

unsupported  by  lex  domicilii,  255 

creation  of  possessory  lien,  259 

assignment  of  choses  in  action,  261-264 

Summary,  264 
Succession  to.  265-314 

by  will,  265^ 

abintestato,  282 

regulated  by  forum  and  lex  domicilii,  266 

formalities  of  will  disposing  of,  268,  270 

capacity  of  testator,  270 

lex  dmnieUii,  alteration  in  after  death,  271 

construction  of  wills  of  movables,  277 
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TRO  PERT  V— cofrfmutfil. 

foreign  wills,  probate  of,  280 
foreign  grant  followed,  281, 287 
datj  of  personal  representative,  289 
Scotch  confirmation,  effect  of,  291 
right  and  title  of  personal  representative,  281,  286,  289 
probate  and  administration  duty,  294-298 
saccession  and  legacy  datj,  298-308 
estate  duty,  309 

distribation  by  ezecators  and  administrators,  31 1 . 
testamentary  powers,  execution  of,  272-277 
operation  of  power,  277 
Summary,  296 
Assignment  on  bankruptcy,  318-330 
effect  of  English  bankruptcy,  318 
essentials  of  jurisdiction,  319-321 
competing  with  foreign  process,  322 
effect  of  foreign  bankruptcy,  325,  326 
title  of  assignees,  327 
distribution  of  assets,  330 
Summary,  330 
Assignment  on  marriage,  331 
governed  by  lex  domieiliij  ib. 
subject  to  subsequent  operation  of  Uxfori,  ih.^  332 
agreement  and  intention  of  parties,  335-337 
capacity  to  execute  marrii^e  contract  or  settlement,  389 
chaoge  in  matrimonial  domicil,  effect  of,  337 
Summary,  338 

RAILWAY,  foreign,  law  governing  journey  on,  425, 452 

REGISTRATION  OF  CONTRACT,  effect  of  necessity  for,  by  foreign 
law,  464 

RELEASE, 

by  executor  or  administrator,  293 
executed  according  to  Ux  loci,  458 
of  surety,  463 

REMEDY, 

governed  by  lexfori^  520 
{See  "  Pbocedubb.") 
measure  of,  with  respect  to  torts,  494 

RENT-CHARGE,  on  foreign  land,  where  recoverable,  193 

RESIDENCE, 

to  affect  domicil,  must  be  permanent,  58-60 
indicia  of,  62-64 
involuntary,  59 

(5c«"DoiliciL.") 
hondjide,  when  sufficient  to  found  juiisdiction  for  divorce,  119 

RESTRAINING  foreign  action,  581,  582 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  not  suited  to  development  of  international  law, 
zxiU 

SALE  OF  IMMOVABLES,  213-216 
SALE  OF  MOVABLES)  251-264 
(iS»"PBOPBBTT.") 
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SALB  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO  IN  FOREIGN  PORT,  251-257 

SALVAGE,  how  adjasted,  398^426 

SCOTCH  HERITABLE  BONDS, 
pire  real  estate,  209 
descend  to  Scotch  heir,  ib, 
when  defeated  bj  collateral  security,  210 
exoneration  of,  226 

SCOTCH  PROBATES,  effect  of,  in  England,  291 

SERVICE  OF  WRIT, 

out  of  the  jarisdictioo,  345 
in  cases  affecting  land,  208 
movables,  242 
contracts,  345-349 
on  foreign  corporation,  132,  133 
on  head  officer  of  company,  133 

SET-OFF,  question  of  procedure  for  Uxfori^  522 

SETTLEMENT, 

of  English  property,  governed  by  English  law,  332 

English,  governed  by  English  law,  ih, 

marriage,  generally  governed  by  law  of  matrimonial  domicil,  332- 

335 

SHIP,  British,  what  is,  13 

cannot  be  owned  by  alien,  ih, 
sale  of,  in  foreign  port,  251 

SHIPMASTER, 

authority  of,  417 
contract  by,  416-418 

SHIPOWNER,  liability  of,  for  master's  contracts,  416 

SLAVES,  contract  for  sale  of,  387 

BLAVE  TRADE,  not  piracy  by  law  of  nations,  387 

SMUGGLING,  contract  in  aid  of,  384 

SOVEREIGNS,  FOREIGN, 

may  sue  in  English  Courts,  151 

represent  their  States,  151,  152 

not  usually  given  costs,  150 

when  ordered  to  give  security  for  costs,  151 

discovery  by,  151,  164 

not  liable  to  be  sued,  153 

unless  privilege  waived,  i(. 

by  submission  to  the  jurisdiction,  153-155 
but  not  by  trading  as  private  person,  156 
and  not  by  acting  in  a  private  capacity,  156,  157 
in  respect  of  English  land,  159 

agent  or  trustee  of,  160 

public  property  of,  not  liable  to  local  jurisdiction,  159 

independence  and  sovereignty  of,  is  for  the  Court's  judicial  cogni^ 
sance,  149,  159,  163 

obligations  of,  when  litigant,  164 

Summary,  177 
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.'SOVEREIGN  STATES. 
(See  "  States.'*) 


SOVEREIGNTY,  ACTS  OF,  create  no  civU  rights,  150,  488 

.STAMPS, 

on  contracts  and  other  instruments,  377-381 
on  bills  of  exchange,  379 

:STATES, 

recognition  of,  149-150^  163,  164 

are  bodies  politic,  148 

and  persons  within  Jadicatare  Acts,  150 

may  sue  in  English  Coarts,  151 

in  what  name,  152 

may  sue  in  English  Courts,  but  not  for  international  wrongs,  150 

not  usually  entitled  to  costs,  150 

but  compelled  to  give  discovery,  151,  164 
not  liable  to  be  sued,  153 

how  far  privilege  waived  by  trading  as  private  person,  156 
or  by  acquisition  of  English  land,  159 
or  by  acquiescence  in  the  jurisdiction,  153 
public  property  of,  exempt  from  jurisdiction,  159 
agent  or  trustee  of,  160 
Summary,  177 

(And  tee  '^Sovkbeigns.") 

«TATUS, 

elements  of,  xxviii,  xxix,  i,  52 

civil  and  political,  52 

distinguished,  ib, 

of  foreign  guardians  and  curators,  79,  80 

judgment  on,  effect  of,  577 

STATUTE  OF   DISTRIBUTIONS,  legitimacy  under,  tested   by  lex 
d<nnieUiif  92,  263 
to  what  it  applies,  92 

.STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS,  matter  of  procedure  for  the  lex  fori,  352,  52 

STATUTORY  DOMICIL,  objections  to»  66,  67 

iSUCCESSION, 

to  immovables  by  will,  216 

<ib  ifUestato,  222 
to  movables  by  will,  265 

ah  %fUe$UUo,  282 
duty,  298-308 

on  foreign  movables,  not  foreign  land,  298 

not  on  proceeds  of,  or  charges  on,  foreign  land,  16. 

rate  of,  depends  on  legitimacy  by  lex  domieilii,  65,  298,  308 

imposed  without  reference  to  local  situation  of  estate,  295. 300 

by  the  government  of  the  domicil,  ib, 
[See  "Property.") 

:SURETY,  release  of,  463 

SYNDICS  OF  FOREIGN  BANKRUPT,  their  right  to  sue,  317 
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TESTATOR,  hid  will  gOTeraei  bj  Ux  do/nicUii,  26S  teq, 
TITLE  TO  SUB, 

not  generally  affected  bj  lex  fori,  510  , 

of  adminSstrator,  281-289 

of  assignee  of  eho9e  in  acHon,  261-263 

of  syndics  of  foreign  bankrupt,  327 

TORTS,  483-503 

jorisdiction  over,  483-487 

to  foreign  land,  197,  483-484 
service  out  of  the  jarisdiction,  486 
measure  of  the  wrong  done,  487 

tested  by  Itx  fori  and  lex  fod,  ib. 

wrong  criminal,  but  not  actionable  by  lex  loci,  4B&- 
committed  beyond  any  municipal  jurisdiction,  493 
measure  of  the  remedy,  491 

by  lex  fori,  ib,,  492 

if  actionable  by  lex  fori,  493 
measure  of  damages,  494 
torts  on  high  seas,  i6.,  495 
under  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  496-500 

copyright^  500 

patents,  502 
Summary,  503 

TRANSFER, 

of  immovables,  213-216 
of  movables,  251-264 

(iSe«"PBOPERTT.'*) 

TRANSIT, 

complete,  necessary  to  a  change  of  domicil,  54-56 
if  incomplete,  causes  domicil  of  origin  to  revert,  54 

{See  "  Domicil,"  "  Abandonment.") 
by  sea  and  land,  contract  for,  429,  453 

TRANSITORY  ACTIONS,  nature  of,  343 

TRANSLATION, 

of  foreign  documents,  530 
of  wills,  288 

TRESPASS,' 

to  foreign  land,  no  jurisdiction  as  to,  197 

to  person,  ib. 
TRUSTEES,  must  be  within  the  control  of  the  Court,  194 
TRUSTS,  ENGLISH,  successions  under,  liable  to  duty,  303-3o6» 

TRUSTS. 

of  foreign  land,  not  enforceable,  185 

except  where  trustees  within  the  control  of  the  Court,  194.. 

TUTORS,  foreign,  how  far  recognised  in  England,  79,  80 

VENUE, 

origin  of,  343 
abolition  of,  345,  199 
Wills  Act  (1861),  340 

WILLS,  OF  IMMOVABLES, 
governed  by  lex  situs,  216 
subject  to  equities  affecting  devisee,  217 
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WILLS,  OF  IMM0VABLB8— cofatnued. 

validity  of,  not  directed  to  be  tried,  when  lands  withont  the  jaris- 
diction,  219 
{See  "  Pbopbbtt  "  (imiiovablb).) 

WILLS,  OF  MOVABLES,  265 
probate  of,  265 
forms  and  solemnities  of,  268 
interpretation  of,  277 
ezecntion  of,  268 
duty  on,  294 
validity  of,  266 
capacity  of  testator,  270 
lex  domicilii,  alteration  in  after  death,  271 
foreign  wills,  probate  of,  280 
foreign  grant  followed,  281,  287 
daty  of  ezecator,  289 
Scotch  confirmation,  effect  of,  291 
testamentary  power,  execution  by,  272-277 

{See  "  Pbopebtt"  (movablb)  and  "Exboutob.") 

YORK  AND  ANTWERP  RULES  OF  GENERAL  AVERAGE.  42S 
how  far  adopted  by  British  underwriters,  429 
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Evidence— 

Phipson.     1902 25 

Examination  of  Students- 
Bar  Examination  Journal  ...      6 

Indermaur.     1903  20 

Intermediate  LL. B      1889       ...     17 

Executive  Officers- 
Chaster.     1899    ..         10 

Executors — 

Walker  and  Elgood.     1905       ...     31 

Extradition — 

Clarke.     1903      1 1 

See  Magisterial  Law. 

Factories — 

See  Magisterial  Law. 

Fisheries — 

Moore.     1903      24 

See  Magisterial  Law. 

Foreign  Law — 

Argles.     1877      6 

Dutch  Law.     1887         31 

Foole.     1904       15 

Foreshore- 
Moore.     1888      23 

Forgery— 

Set  Magisterial  Law. 

Fraudulent  Conveyances — 

May.     1887         23 

Gaius  Institutes — 

Harris.     1899      ...     18 

Game  Laws — 

See  Magisterial  Law. 
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Glove  Law— 

Norton-Kyshe.     1901     24 

Guardian  and  Ward- 

Eversley.     1906 15 

Hackney  Carriages— 

See  Magisterial  Law. 
Hindu  Law — 

Mayne.     1900     23 

History — 

Taswell-Lannnead.     1905        ...    30 
Husband  and  Wife— 

Eversley.     1906 15 

infants — 

Eversley.     1906 15 

Simpson.     1890 28 

Injunctions — 

Joyce.     1877       21 

Insurance — 

Porter.     1904      25 

International  Law — 

Baty.     1900         7 

Clarke.     1903      11 

Cobbett.     1906 II 

Foqte.     1904       15 

I  nterrogator  ies — 

Peile.     1883        25 

Intoxicating  Liquors — 
See  Magisterial  Law. 

Joint  Stock  Companies — 

See  Companies. 

Judgments  and  Orders — 

Pemberton.     1887  25 

Judicature  Acts — 

Cunnins;ham     and      Mattinson. 

1 004  •••         ••.         ...        ...     73 

Indermaur.     1875  20 

J  urisprudence — 

Salmond.     1902 27 

Justinian's  Institutes- 
Campbell.     1892 10 

Harris.     1899      19 

Lands     Clauses     Consolidation 
Act- 
Lloyd.     1895       22 

Latin  Maxims.     1894        13 

Leading  Cases — 

Common  Law.     1903     20 

Constitutional  Law.  1901  ...  31 
Equity  and  Conveyancing.  1903  20 
International  Law.     1906         ...     11 

Leading  Statutes- 
Thomas.     1878 30 

Leases— 

Copinger.     1875 13 

Legacy  and  Succession— 

Hanson.     1904 17 

Legitimacy  and  Marriage — 
See  Private    International 
Law. 
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Licensing — 

Whiteley.     1905 

See  Magisterial  Law. 

Life  Assurance  - 

Buckley  <     1902 

Porter.     1904      

Limitation  of  Actions — 
Banning.     1906 

Local  Legislatures- 
Chaster.     1906 

Lunacy — 

Renton.     1897     

Williams.     1880 

Magisterial  Law — 

Greenwood  and  Martin.     1890...     17 
Maine  (Sir  H.),  Works  of- 

Evans'  Theories  and  Criticisms. 

lO^^O    !••  •••  ..•  •••        IS 

Maintenance  and  Desertion — 

Martin.     1896  23 

Marriage  and  Legitimacy — 

Foote.     1904      15 

Married  Women's  Property  Acts — 
Brown's  Edition  of  Griffith.  1891     17 

Master  and  Servant — 

Eversley.     1906 15 

Mercantile  Law— 

Campbell.     1891 10 

Duncan.     1886-7  14 

Hurst.     1906       19 

Slater.     1899      28 

See  Shipmasters. 

Mines — 

Harris.     1877      18 

Money  Lenders —   ' 

Bellot.     1906       7 

Mortmain — 

Bourchier-Chilcott,  1905  ...     11 

Nationality— 

See    Private    International 
Law. 

Negligence — 

Beven.     1895      7 

CampbelL     1879 10 

Negotiable  Instruments — 

Willis.     1901       32 

Newspaper  Libel — 

Elliott     1884      14 

Oaths- 
Ford.     1903         16 

Obligations- 
Brown's  Savi^y.     1872  ...    27 

Parent  and  Chila— 

Eversley.     1906 15 

Parliament — 

Taswell-Langmead.     1905        ...     30 
Thomas.     1901 31 

Partition — 

Walker.     1882    31 
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Passengers — 

5"^^  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

„  Railway  Law. 

Passengers  at  Sea- 
Kay.     1895  21 

Patents — 

Frost.     19C36        16 

Pawnbrokers — 

See  Magisterial  Law. 

Petitions  in  Chancery  and 
Lunacy — 
Williams.     1880 32 

Pilots- 
Kay.     1895         ..* 21 

Police  Guide — 

Greenwood  and  Martin.     1890...     17 

Pollution  of  Rivers — 

Higgins.     1877 19 

Practice  Books- 
Bankruptcy.     1904        6 

Companies  Law.     1902 9 

Compensation.     1895    ^^ 

Compulsory  Purchase.     1876    ...      9 

Conveyancing.     1883     13 

Damages.     1903 23 

Ecclesiastical  Law.     1902         ...     28 
Election  Petition.     1902  ...     24 

Eauity.     1905      29 

Injunctions.     1877  ...         ...     21 

Magisterial.     1890         17 

Pleading,  Precedents  of.     1 884 ...     13 
Railways  and  Commission.    1875      9 

Rating.     1886     9 

Supreme    Court    of    Judicature. 

X  ^^^3     •■•  •••  ••«  •••  m\M 

Precedents  of  Pleading — 

Cunningham  and  Mattmson.  1884     13 
Mattinson  and  Macaskie.     1884       13 
Primogeniture — 

Lloyd.     1877       22 

Principal  and  Agent — 

Porter.     1906      25 

Principal  and  Surety — 

Rowlatt.     1899 26 

Principles — 

Bnce  (Corporations).     1893     . ..  8 

Browne  (Rating).     1886           ...  9 

Deane  (Conveyancing).     1883  ...  13 

Harris  (Criminal  Law).     1904  ...  iS 

Houston  (Mercantile).     1866    ...  19 

Indermaur  (Common  Law).  1904  20 

Joyce  (Injunctions).     1877        •••  ^i 

Kingwood  (Bankruptcy).      1905  26 

Snell  (Equity).     1905     29 

Private  International  Law — 

Foote.     1904       15 

Probate- 
Hanson.     1904 17 

Harrison.     1891 19 
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Public  Worship — 

Brice.     1875       8 

Quarter  Sessions — 

Smith  (F.  J.).     1882      29 

Queen's  Bench  Division,  Practice 
of— 

Indermaur.     1901           20 

Questions  for  Students — 

Aldred.     1892     6 

Bar  ExamiDation  Journal.    1894  6 

Indermaur.     1887          21 

Waite.     1889      31 

Railways— 

Browne.     1875 9 

Godefroi  and  hhortt.     1869      ...  16 

Rating — 

Browne.     1886 9 

Real  Property — 

Deane.     1883      13 

Edwards.     1904 14 

Tarring.     1882 30 

Records- 
Inner  Temple.     1896-8 21 

Registration — 

Elliott  (Newspaper).     1884       ...  14 

Seager  (Parliamentary).     1881...  27 

Reports— 

Bellewe.     1869 7 

Brooke.     1873     •••         9 

Choyce  Cases.     1870     11 

Cooke.     1872      ...        ...         ...  12 

Cunningham.     1871       13 

Election  Petitions.     1902          ...  24 

Finlason.     1870 15 

Gibbs,  Seymour  Will  Case.   1877  16 

Kelyng,  John.     1873     ^^ 

Kelynge,  William.     1873          ...  22 
Shower    (Cases    in  Parliament). 

1 070  ..'.           ...           •*•           ...  2o 

Roman  Dutch  Law — 

Van  Leenwen.     1S87     ...         ...  31 

Berwick.     1902 7 

Roman  Law- 
Brown's    Analysis    of    Savigny. 

1 072  ...         ...         ...         ...  ^/ 

Campbell.     1892 ...  10 

Harris.     1899      18 

Salkowski.     1886           27 

Whitfield.     1886 27 

Salvage- 
Jones.    1870       ...        ...        ...  21 

Kay.     1895                     ^' 

Savings  Banks- 
Forbes.     1884     15 

Scintillae  Juris— 

Darling  (C.  J.).     1903 13 


Sea  Shore- 
Hall.     1888        

Moore.     1888      

Shipmasters  and  Seamen- 
Kay.     1895 

Societies — 

Set  Corporations. 

Stage  Carriages — 

6€e  Magisterial  Law. 

Stamp  Duties — 

Copinger.     1878 

Statute  of  Limitations — 

Banning.     1892 

Statutes — 

Hardcastle,  by  Craies.     1906   ... 

Marcy.     1893      

Thomas.     1878   ... 

Stoppage  in  Transitu — 

Houston.     1866 

Kay.     1895  

Succession  Duties — 

Hanson.     1904 

Succession  Laws — 

Lloyd.     1877       

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
Practice  of— 
Indermaur.     1905 

Telegraphs— 

Set  Magisterial  Law. 

Title  Deeds — 

Copinger.     1875 

Torts — 

Ringwood.     1906 

Tramways  and  Light  Railway 
Brice.     1902        

Treason — 

Kelyng.     1873    

Taswell-Langmead.     1905 

Trials— 

Bartlett,  A.  (Murder).     1886 
Queen  v.  Gumey,     1870 

Trustees — 

Easton.     1900     

Ultra  Vires — 

Brice.     1893        

Voluntary  Conveyances — 
May.     1887         

Water  Courses — 

Higgins.     1877 

Wills,  Construction  of— 

Gibbs,    Report    of     fVallace 
Attorney 'General,     1877 

Working  Classes,  Housing  of— 

Lloyd.  1895   
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Aid  red's  Contract  Law. 

Questions  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  With  Notes  to  the  Answers.  Founded  on 
"Anson,"  "Chitty,"  and  "Pollock."  By  Philip  Foster  Ai-dred,  D.C.L., 
Hertford  College  and  Gray's  Inn.     In  crown  8vo,  price  31.     1882. 


Argles'    Foreign    Mercantile    Laws   and 

Codes  in  Force  in  the  Principal  States  of 
Europe  and  America. 

By  Charles  Lyon-Caen,  Professeur  agreg^  k  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de  Paris ; 
Professeur  k  r£coIe  libre  des  Sciences  politiques.  Translated  by  Napoleon 
Argles,  Solicitor,  Paris.     In  8vo,  price  2J.,  sewed.     1877. 

Baldwin's  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Bills 
of  Sale. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  The  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883 — 1890 ;  General  Rules 
Forms,  Scale  of  Costs  and  Fees;  Rules  under  s.  122  of  1888;  Deeds  of  Arrange 
ment  Acts,  1887 — 1890;  Rules  and  Forms;  Board  of  Trade  and  Court  Orders 
Debtors  Acts,  1869,  1878;  Rules  and  Forms;  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878— 1891 
etc,  etc.  By  Edward  T.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at 
Law.     Ninth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  27J.  6</.,  cloth.     1904. 

.  ...  "  The  minate  care  with  which  this  work  is  always  revised  has  long  since  gained  the 
confidence  of  practitioners,  and  the  present  edition  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  its  predecessors 
in  this  respect.    The  index  has  also  been  enlarged." — Law  Ttmes. 

Banning's  Limitations  of  Actions. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Copious  References  to  English,  Irish,  and  American 
Cases,  and  to  the  French  Code,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Third  Edition.  By 
Archibald  Brown,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.,  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo,  price  i6f.,  cloth.     1906. 

"  The  work  is  decidedly  valuable."— J^aw  Timtx. 

"Mr.  Banning  has  adhered  to  the  plan  of  printing  the  Acts  in  an  appendix,  and  making  his 
book  a  conning  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  The  cases  have  evidently  been  investigated  with 
care  and  digested  with  clearness  and  intellectuality.'* — Law  youmal. 


Bar  Examination  Journal,  Vols.  IV.,  V., 

VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 

Containing  the  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  from  Easter  Term,  1878,  to 
Hilary  Term,  1892,  with  List  of  Successful  Candidates  at  each  examination,  Notes  on 
the  Law  of  Property,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Recent  Legislation  of  importance  to 
Students,  and  other  information.  By  A.  D.  Tyssen  and  W.  D.  Edwards, 
Barristers-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  i&r.  each,  cloth. 


Bar  Examination  Annual  for  1894. 

(In  Continuation  of  the  Bar  Examination' Journal )    By  W.  D.  Edwards,  LL.B., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.     Price  y. 
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Baty's  International  Law  in  South  Africa. 

Inclodtnf;  the  following  subjects : — Contraband  for  Neutral  Ports,  Suzerainty, 
Passage  of  Troops  over  Neutral  Territory,  Conduct  of  Warfare,  Annexation, 
Limited  Companies  in  the  War,  with  a  Comparative  Summary  of  the  Transvaal 
Conventions  of  1881  and  1884.  By  Th.  Baty,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
Demy  8vo.    55.  net.     190a 

"  Six  brief  essays  on  aspects  of  International  Law  are  here  presented  touching  the  points  arisii^ 
for  settlement  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  collocation  of  interesting  f^^(ments  and  carious  informa- 
tion is  a|q>arent,  but  principles  are  also  enunciated,  and  the  little  work  will  be  of  coosideiable  value 
at  the  present  epoch.  .  .  Persons  whose  ideas  of  legfitimate  warfare  have  been  shocked^  and 
confused  by  the  extraordinary  lansuaup  of  some  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  irrational 
attitude  of  part  of  the  Press,  will  find  m  this  book  food  for  thought  and  reflection ;  it  ought  to  be 
widely  read.^'—Zr«nr  Timts, 

"The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  most  interesting  and  readable  book  on 
an  important  subject.  No  Member  of  Parliament  should  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  war  unless  he 
has  read  Mr.  Baty's  book." — Law  Notes, 

"Mr.  Baty's  treatment  is  full,  clear,  and  fresh,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of 
International  Law.  The  concluding  chapters  on  '  Annexation '  and  '  Limited  Companies  in  the 
War '  are  particularly  good  as  well  as  logical.  Mr.  Baty  gives  an  interesting  and  useful  comparative 
summary  of  the  Trans^^ial  Conventions  of  18S1  and  1884.  — Lma  Journal, 

Bellewe.      Les   Ans   du    Roy  Richard  le 

Second. 

Collect'  ensembr  hors  les  abridgments  de  Statham,  Fitzherbert  et  Brooke.  Per 
Richard  Bbllbwe,  de  Lincolns  Inne.  1585.  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Edition.     In  8vo,  price  3/.  3^.,  bound  in  calf  antique.     1869. 

"  No  public  library  in  the  world,  where  English  law  finds  a  place,  should  be  without  a  copy  of 
this  edition  of  Bellewe." — Canadm  Lttw  JourMoi, 

Bellot.     Legal  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Bargains  with  Money-lenders. 

Including  the  History  of  Usury  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws,  with  Appendices, 
and  containing  a  Digest  of  Cases,  Annotated  ;  relating  to  Unconscionable  Bargains, 
Statutes,  and  Forms  for  the  use  of  Practitioners.  Second  Eklition,  enUuged. 
By  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.  A,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  587  pp. 
.  Price  2IJ.    1906. 

Berwick's   Voet's    Commentary    on    the 

Pandects. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of  an  English  Translation.  Comprising  all  the  titles  on 
Purchase  and  Sale — Letting  and  Hiring — Mortgages — Evictions — Warranty — and 
Allied  Subjects;  being  l3b.  XVIH.,  XIX.,  >OC.,  XXL,  and  Tit.  VIL  of 
Lib.  XHL  By  T.  Berwick,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Retired  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Colombo.    In  8vo,  price  24J.  6df.net,  or  rupees  18.5a    1902. 

Seven's  Negligence  in  Law. 

Being  the  Second  Edition  of  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Negligence,"  re-arranged 
and  re- written.  By  Thomas  Beven,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
author  of  **  The  Law  of  Employers'  Liability  for  the  negligence  of  servants  causing 
injury  to  fellow  servants.'*  Second  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo,  price  70J., 
cloth.     1895. 

"...  The  above  account  is  but  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Beven's  great  work.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
present  limits  to  gire  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics  which  are  included,  of  the  learning 
and  patience  with  which  they  are  discussed.  N^ligence  may  only  be  an  aspect  of  the  law ;  bat 
the  treatment  here  accorded  to  it  throws  into  prominence  a  host  of  questions  o(  the  utmost 
importance,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  By  his  contribution  to  the  due  understanding  of 
these  Mr.  Beven  has  placed  the  profession  unaer  a  lasting  obligation,  an  obligation  which  no  reader 
of  his  work  will  fail  to  realize.  "--•S'tf/ca/tfrx'  youmai. 
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Bibliotheca   Legum.     Catalogue   of   Law 

Books. 

Including  all  the  Reports  in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
with  a  Supplement  to  December,  I90|.  By  Henry  G.  Stevens  and  Robert  W. 
Haynes,  Law  Publishers.     In  i2mo  (nearly  500  pages),  price  2f.,  cloth  net. 

BIyth's  Analysis  of  Snell's  Principles  of 

Equity. 

Founded  on  the  Fourteenth  Edition.  With  Notes  thereon.  By  E.  E.  Blyth, 
LL.D.,  Solicitor.     Eighth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6s, ,  cloth.    1905. 

*'  Mr.  Bljrth's  book  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful  to  readers  of  Snell."— ^«ar  Timgs, 
^  This  is  an  admirable  analysb  of  a  sood  treatise ;  read  with  Snell,  this  Uttle  book  will  be  found 
very  profitable  to  the  student" — Lmmjcumml. 

Brice's  Law  Relating  to  Public  Worship. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Matters  of  Ritual  and  Ornamentation,  and  the  Means  of 
Securing  the  Due  Observance  Thereof.  And  containing  in  extenso,  with  Notes  and 
References,  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874;  The  Church  Discipline 
Act;  the  various  Acts  of  Uniformity;  the  Liturgies  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559, 
compared  with  the  Present  Rubric ;  the  Canons ;  the  Articles ;  and  the  Injunctions, 
Advertisements,  and  other  Original  Documents  of  Legal  Authority.  By  Seward 
Brice,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  8vo,  price 
2&r.,  cloth.     1875. 

Brice's  Ultra  Vires: 

Being  an  Investigation  of  the  Principles  which  Limit  the  Capacities,  Powers,  and 
Liabilities  of  Corporations,  and  more  especially  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  By 
Seward  Brice,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  London,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  one  of  His  Majesty^ 
Counsel.  Third  Edition.  Revised  Throughout  and  Enlarged,  and  containing  the 
United  States  and  Colonial  Decisions.     Royal  8vo,  price  3&r.,  cloth.     1893. 

**  It  is  the  Law  of  Corporations  that  Mr.  Brice  treats  of  (and  treats  of  more  fully,  and  at  the 
:saiiie^  time  more  scientifically,  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquaintedX  not  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent ;  and  Mr.  Brice  does  not  do  his  book  justice  by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title." — 
Lmw  JaumaL 

Brice's  Tramways  and  Light  Railways: 

Containing  The  Tramways  Act,  1870,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations Relating  to  Tramways,  with  Notes ;  and  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896, 
and  the  Boards  of  Trade  Rules  and  Regulations  relating  to  Light  Railways,  with 
Notes,  and  a  Full  Collection  of  Precedents.  By  Seward  Brice,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
London,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel,  Author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Ultra  Vires,"  &c.,  and  B.  J.  Leverson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  i&r.  net,  cloth.     1902. 

'*  The  Second  Edition  of  Brice  on  Xnimways  and  Light  Railways  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Leverson,  and  from  a  careful  penisal  of  the  contents  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
has  been  ably  done.  The  main  part  of  the  volume,  dealing  in  text-book  form  with  the  Law  of 
Tramwairs  and  Light  Railways,  contains  in  900  pages  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  nearly 
every  point  of  practical  interest.  The  value  of  tlie  book  is  increased  by  furnishing  the  statutes 
whidi  form  the  second  part  of  the  volume  with  cross  references  to  the  earlier  pages  mthe  work.  A 
full  list  of  clauses,  orders,  and  several  useful  forms,  complete  an  indispensable  hook.**— Lena  Times. 

Briggs'  Law  of  International  Copyright. 

With  Special  Sections  on  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
William  Briggs,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  In  8vo, 
price  16s.     1906. 
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Brooke's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the 

time   of    Henry   VIII.,     Edward    VI.,    and 
Queen  Mary. 

Collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridgement,  and  axsanged  under  years,  with  a  table, 
together  with  March's  Qohn)  Translation  ofBwyoiUB.^s  New  Cases  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  Vl.,  and  Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridg- 
ment, and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and  titles,  with  a  table 
of  the  principal  matters.  In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo.  Price  4/.  4x.,  calf 
antique.     1873. 


II 


Both  the  original  and  the  translation  having  long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  mitpajging  and  other 
enrors  in  March's  translation  making  a  new  and  corrected  edition  peculiarly  desirable,  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Hajmes  have  reprinted  the  two  books  in  one  volume,  uniftwm  with  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  series  of  Early  Reports."— C«fi*^  Law  Jffumal. 

Browne's    Practice    Before    the    Railway 

Commissioners    under   the    Regulation    of 
Railway  Acts,  1873  and  1874: 

With  the  Amended  General  Orders  of  the  Commissioners,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and 
Table  of  Fees  :  together  with  the  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  thelAW  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisions  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies,  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 
Bjr  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C.  In  one  volume,  8vo, 
price  iSj.,  cloth.     1875. 


Browne    on    the    Compulsory    Purchase 

of    the    Undertakings    of    Companies    by 
Corporations. 

And  the  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament.  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C.  In  8vo, 
price  7^.  6^.,  cloth.     1876. 

Browne  and  McNaughton's  Law  of  Rating 

of    Hereditaments    in   the    Occupation    of 
Companies. 

By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C.,  and  D.  N. 
McNaughton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  8vo, 
price  25J.,  cloth.     1886. 


Buckley  on  the  Companies  Acts. 

The  Law  and  Practice  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900 ;  and  The  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Acts,  1870  to  1872  ;  including  The  Companies  (Memorandum 
of  Association)  Act,  The  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  and  the  Directors'  Liability 
Act.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  containing  the  Statutes, 
with  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms,  to  Regulate  Proceedings.  Eighth  Edition. 
By  A.  C.  Clauson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrisler-at-Law.  In  royal 
8vo,  price  36^.,  cloth.     1902. 
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Cairns,    Lord,    Decisions    in    the    Albert 

Arbitration. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.  Kbillt,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Parts  I., 
II.,  and  III.,  price  25J.,  sewed.     1872. 

Campbell's  Compendium  of  Roman  Law, 

Founded  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian;  together  with  Examination  Questions 
Set  in  the  University  and  Bar  Examinations  (with  Solutions),  and  Definitions  of 
Leading  Terms  in  the  Words  of  the  Principal  Authorities.  Second  Edition.  By 
Gordon  Campbell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridp[e  ;  Author  of  "An  Analysis  of 
Austin's  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.'*  In  One  Vol.,  8vo, 
price  I2X.,  cloth.     1892. 

Campbell's    Sale    of    Goods    and    Com- 
mercial Agency. 

Second  Edition.  By  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  author  of  the  '*  Law  of  N^ligence,"  etc. 
Second  EUlition,  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  321. ,  cloth.     1891 

"An  accurate,  careful,  and  exhaustive  handbook  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  'The 
excellent  index  deserves  a  special  wwd  of  commendation." — Law  Quarterly  Review, 

"  We  can,  therefore,  repeat  what  we  said  when  reviewing  the  first  edition— that  the  book  is  a  con* 
tribatioii  of  value  to  the  subject  treated  of,  and  that  the  writer  deals  with  his  subject  carefully  and 
fully.  *—Law  JenmeU. 

Campbeirs  Law  of  Negligence. 

Second  Edition.  By  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar.     In  8vo,  price  121.,  cloth.     1879. 

Catalogue,    A,    of    the    Reports    in    the 

Various  Courts  of  the   United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Arran^d  in  Chronological  Order.  By  Stevens  &  Haynes,  Law  Publishers.  In 
small  4to,  price  2j.  net,  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large  margin,  for  the 
special  use  of  Librarians. 

Chaster' s  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 

of    Executive    Officers,   as    between    these 
Officers  and  the  Public. 

By  A.  W.  Chaster,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fifth  Edition.  In 
8vo,  price  ifr.     1899. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  a  legal  treatise  on  the  status  of  executive  officers,  and  BCr. 
Chaster  has  provided  much  valuable  material  on  the  subject."— Zaw /<wrM(/. 

Chapter's  Local  Legislatures. 

A  Scheme  for  full  L^slative  Devolution  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  Constitutional 
lines,  being  a  Supplement  to  *<  Executive  Officers."  By  A.  W.  Chaster,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  u.  net,     1906. 
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Chilcott'5,  Bourchier-,  Administration  of 

Charities. 

Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853- 1894,  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  and 
London  Government  Act,  1899.  By  Thomas  Bourchier-Chilcott,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  21  J.,  cloth.    1902. 

"The  learned  author  has  thoroughly  revised  the  whole  work,  and  has  brought  it  well  up  to  date. 
There  is  an  excellent  index,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  annotated  sUtutes.'^Ztfw  Timgt. 

"  The  work  is  a  useful  guide  in  matters  relating  to  chatiuble  tx\uXA.'*—S0licitar^  yaumoL 

" . .  .All  concerned  in  the  Administration  of  Charities  will  find  in  Mr.  Bourchier-Chilcott's  work 
a  dear  and  trustworthy  statement  of  their  powers  and  duties."— J^aw  JoumoL 

Chilcott's,  Bourchier-,  Law  of  Mortmain. 

Bv  Thomas  Bourchier-Chilcott,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Administration 
of  Charities."    In  demy  8vo,  price  I2j.  dd. 


If 


As  supplementary  to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  charities,  which  has  been  already 
dealt  with  bv  the  author,  this  work  is  now  published.  Both  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Acta 
of  x888  and  xSoz  are  exhaustively  annotated,  while  an  excellent  index,  an  item  of  no  small 
importance,  will  render  reference  an  easy  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  oook  that  should  prove 
disdnaly  useful  to  practitioners.*'— Z«i(f  Timti. 

Choyce's   Practice  of  the   High  Court  of 

Chancery. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.  And  the  Reports 
of  many  Cases  wherein  Relief  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed.  In  8vo, 
price  2/.  2^.,  calf  antique.     1870. 

"This  volume,  in  paper,  type  and  binding  (like  '  Bellewe's  Cases ')  is  a  fac-simile of  the  antique 
edition.    All  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  other." — Canada  Law  youmal. 

Clarke's  Law  of  Extradition 

And  the  Practice  thereunder  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
France;  with  the  Conventions  upon  the  subject  existing  between  England  and 
Foreign  Nations,  and  the  Cases  decided  thereon.  By  Sir  Edward  Clarkb,  Knt., 
K.C.,  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  1886-1892 ;  formerly  Tancred  Student  of 
Lincohi's  Inn.  Fourth  Edition.  Prepared  by  the  Author,  and  £.  Percival 
Clarke,  B.  A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  8vo,  price  25^.,  cloth.    1903. 

"Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  prepared  a  fourth  edition  of  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Extradidon  with  the  assistance  or  his  son,  Mr.  E.  Percival  Clarke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  is,  in  fact, 
mainly  responsible  for  it.  .  .  .  The  book  worthily  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject. "^jLow  Times. 

"A  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  is  welcomed,  and  the  joint  effort  of  the  author  and  his  sou 
fully  sustain  its  established  reputadon  as  the  most  audioritative  and  complete  work  on  its  subject." 
— Law  youmal. 

Cobbett'5  Leading  Cases  and  Opinions  on 

International  Law. 

Collected  and  Digested  from  English  and  Foreign  Reports,  Official  Documents, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  and  other  Sources.  With  Notes  and  Excursus,  containing 
the  Views  of  the  Text- Writers  on  the  Topics  referred  to,  together  with  Supple- 
mentary Cases,  Treaties,  and  Statutes;  and  Embodying  an  Account  of  some  of  the 
more  important  International  Transactions  and  Controversies.  By  Pitt  Cobbett, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Sydney,  N.S.  W.    Third  Edition  in  preparation,  in  8vo,  price       ,  cloth.     1906. 

"The  book  is  well  arranged,  the  materials  well  salected,  and  the  oommeats  to  the  point.  Mnch 
will  be  found  in  small  space  in  this  book." — Lmu  ycmmoL 

*'The  notes  are  concisely  written  and  trustworthy The  reader  will  learn  from  them  a 

great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  the  book  as   a  iriiole  teems  a  convenient  introdnctioD  to  fuller 
and  more  systematic  wotkM,"-^xf9rd  MmgaMimt, 
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Cooke's  (Sir  Q.)  Common  Pleas  Reports 

in   the   Reigns  of  Queen   Anne  and  Kings 
Qeorge  L  and  IL 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre's  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Narbs,  edited  by  Thomas 
TowNSEND  BucKNiLL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price 
3/.  3j.,  calf  antique.     1872. 

"  Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead  so  long  as  Stevens  and  Hasmes  are  willing  to 
continue  them  or  revive  them  when  dead.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  see  with  what  fiuaal 
accuracy  an  old  volume  of  Reporu  may  be  produced  by  these  modem  publishers,  whose  good  taste 
is  only  equalled  by  their  enterprise."— Ca«UMbs  Law  journal. 


Cooke  and  Harwood's  Charitable  Trusts 

Acts,  1853,  1855,  i860. 

The  Charity  Commissioners'  Jurisdiction  Act,  1862  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Chanties 
Acts;  together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities, 
including  the  Mortmsdn  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time.  Forms 
of  Decliurations  of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and 
a  very  copious  Index.  Second  Edition!  By  Hugh  Cooke  and  R.  G.  Harwood, 
of  the  Charity  Commission.     In  8vo,  price  idf.,  cloth.     1867. 


Copinger's  Law  of  Copyright 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art ;  including  that  of  the  Drama,  Music,  Engraving, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Desi^s ;  together  with  International  and 
Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto,  and  References  to  the 
English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  of  the 
Middle  Temple-,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Easton,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  Royal  8vo,  price  3df.,  cloth.     1904. 

*'  Mr.  Copinger's  book  is  very  comprehensive,  dealing  with  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and 
even  extending  to  copyright  in  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  all  the 
recent  authorities  noted  up  with  scrupulous  care,  and  there  is  an  unusually  good  index.  These 
are  merits  which  will,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  placing  of  this  edition  on  the  shelves  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  whose  business  is  concerned  with  copjrright ;  and  deservedly,  for  the  book  is  <Hie 
of  considerable  value." — Sciicitor^  y^ttmai. 


Copinger's  Tables  of  Stamp  Duties  from 
1815  to  1878. 

By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at- 
Law  ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art,'*  "  Index 
to  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  **  Title  Deeds,"  &c.  In  8vo,  price  2j.  d^.,  cloth. 
1878. 

Copinger's   Abolition  of   Capital  Punish- 
ment. 

Embracing  more  particularly  an  Enunciation  and  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of 
Law  as  applicable  of  Crimmals  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  Guilt.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo, 
price  is,  net,  sewed.     1876. 
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Copinger's  Title  Deeds: 

Their  Custody,  Inspection,  and  Production,  at  Law,  in  Equity,  and  in  Matters  of 
Conveyancing.  Including  Covenants  for  the  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested 
Copies ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  By  Walter  Arthur  Copingrr,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Copyright "  and  "  Index  to  Precedents  in  Con- 
ve3rancing.*'    In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  14X.,  cloth.     1875. 

Cotterell's  Latin  Maxims  and  Phrases. 


Literally  Translated.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  for  all  Legal  Examinations. 
Second  Edition.     By  J.  N.  Cotterbll,  Solicitor.     In  8vo,  price  4r.,  cloth.    1894. 

"  The  book  seems  admirably  adapted  as  a  book  of  reference  for  students  who  come  across  a  Latin 
maxim  in  their  reading." — Law  Journal, 

Cunningham   and    Mattinson's    Selection 

of  Precedents  of  Pleading 

Under  the  Judicature  Acts  in  the  Common  Law  Divisions.  With  Notes  explanatory 
of  the  different  Causes  of  Action  and  Grounds  of  Defence ;  and  an  Introductory 
Treatise  on  the  Present  Rules  and  Principles  of  Pleading  as  illustrated  by  the  various 
Decisions  down  to  the  Present  Time.  By  J.  Cunningham  and  M.  W.  Mattinson. 
Second  Eduion.  By  Miles  Walker  Mattinson,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  Stuart  Cunningham  Macaskie,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  price  28j.,  cloth.     1884. 

Cunningham's  Reports. 

Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II.;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Proposal  for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered 
to  the  Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Third  edition,  with  numerous 
Corrections.  By  Thomas  Townsend  Bucknill,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  1871, 
price  3/.  3^.,  calf  antique. 

Darling's  Scintillae  Juris  and  Meditations 

in  the  Tea  Room. 

By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Darling.  With  Colophon  by  the  late  Sir  Frank 
LocKWOOD,  Q.C.,  M.P.      Price  ^s.  net.     1902. 

"'Scintillae  Juris'  is  that  little  bundle  of  humorous  essays  on  law  and  cognate  matters  which, 
since  the  day  of  its  first  appearance,  some  years  ago,  has  been  the  delight  of  le^l  circles.  .  .  . 
It  has  a  quality  of  style  which  suggests  much  study  of  Bacon  in  his  lighter  vem.  Its  best  essays 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  Essays,  and  if  read  out,  one  by  one,  before  a  blindfolded  connoisstuty 
might  often  be  assigned  to  that  wonderful  book." — Daily  Nnos. 

Deane'5  Principles  of  Conveyancing. 

An  Elementary  Work  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Hknry  C.  Drank,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  sometime  Lecturer  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  i&r.,  cloth.     1883. 

De  Bruyn's  Opinions  of  Qrotius 

As  contained  in  the  HoUandsche  Consultatien  en  Advijsen.  Collated,  translated, 
and  annotated  by  D.  P.  db  Bruyn,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ebden  Essayist  of  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic.  With 
Facsimile  Portrait  of  HUGO  DB  Groot.  In  i  Vol.,  8vo,  price  40f.,  cloth. 
1894. 
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Duncan's  Mercantile  Cases  for  the  Years 
1885  and  1886. 

Being  a  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Courts  on  Matters 
Relating  to  Commerce.  By  James  A.  Duncan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-LAW.  In  8vo,  price  12s.  6d», 
cloth.     1886—7. 

Easton's  Law  as  to  the  Appointment  of 

New  Trustees. 

With  Appendices  containing  Forms  and  Precedents  and  Material  Sections  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891.  By  J.  M.  Easton,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  8vo,  price  ys.  6e/.,  cloth.     190a 

"...  Mr.  Ea&ton  has  devotiMl  great  ability  and  learning  to  a  treatise  on  this  one  subject,  and 
saved  all  who  may  in  future  be  wise  enough  to  consult  his  work  the  labour  of  searching  through  many 
other  more  ponderous  tomes  for  what  they  will  most  likely  find  here  more  fully  considered.  ^  Mr. 
Easton  has  not  only  carefully  examined  the  cases  to  discover  and  expound  what  has  been  decided, 
but  he  has  shown  great  ingenuity  in  imagining  what  difficulties  may  arise,  and  sagacity  in  applying 
principles  to  their  solution  The  book  is  very  complete,  and  contains  some  useful  precedents,  and 
the  material  sections  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891."— Z.aw 
Maganng  and  RtvUw. 

"  Into  one  compact  volume  the  author  has  collected  the  whole  of  the  information  cm  this  subject 
.  .  .  and  those  who  require  information  on  this  subject  will  find  Mr.  Easton's  book  a  valuable  aid.'* 
— Law  Timfs. 

"This  is  a  useful  book  on  an  important  subject,  the  law  of  which — ^thoush  often  supposed  to  be 
nmple-^is  in  reality  full  of  pitfalls.  .  .  .  Mr.  tlaston  has  done  his  work  well,  and  his  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  practically  exhaustive."— Zaw/tf«rMa/. 

"  Mr.  Easton  has  turned  out  a  treatise  of  extreme  practical  utility,  well  arranged,  exhaustive 
and  reliable."— •Sa/Mn£d(y  Review* 

Edwards'    Compendium    of   the    Law    of 

Property  in  Land. 

For  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  William  Douglas  Edwards, 
LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-LAw.  Just  published,  Fourth  Edition, 
price  20s.f  cloth.     1904. 

"  This  book  has  rapidly  become  popular,  and  may  now,  we  think,  fairly  claim  to  be  to  the  present 
generation  what '  Burton  s  Compendium'  was  to  our  forefathers."— Z.afi/  JoMmai. 


It 


.  .  .  Now,  however,  *  Edwards '  is  once  more  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Fourth  Edition  will  have  as  rapid  a  sale  as  the  two  first  editions.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  write 
at  length  about  the  excellencies  of  the  work. .  .  ,**—Law  Notes. 

"  Mr.  Edwards'  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property  is  marked  by  excellency  of  arrangement 

and  conciseness  of  statement We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  appearance  of  successive  editions, 

that  the  merits  of  the  book  are  t^^i>nci».ttd,'*—SoliciUrs*JffurHaL 

"  So  excellent  is  the  arrangement  that  we  know  of  no  better  compendium  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats." — Law  Times, 

**  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  works  published  on  Real  Property  Law.**— Zaw  Students* 
youmai, 

**  The  author  has  the  merit  of  being  a  sound  lawyer,  a  merit  perhaps  not  always  possessed  by 
the  authors  of  legal  text-books  for  students."— Z.«w  Quarteriy  Review. 

m 

Elliott's  Newspaper  Libel   and   Registra- 
tion Act,  1881. 

With  a  Statement  of  the  Law  of  Libel  as  Affecting  Proprietors,  Publishers,  and 
Editors  of  Newspapers.  By  G.  Elliott,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  8vo,  price  4/.  6a. ,  cloth.     18S4. 
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Evans'    Theories    and    Criticisms   of   Sir 

Henry  Maine. 

By  Morgan  O.  Evans,  Barrister-at-Law.  Contained  in  his  six  works,  *'  Ancient 
Law,"  "Earlv  Law  and  Customs,''  "Early  History  of  Institutions,"  "Village 
Communities,'^  "International  Law,"  and  "Popular  GoYernment,"  which  works 
have  to  be  studied  for  the  various  examinations.      In  8vo,  price  5^.,  cloth.     1896. 

Eversley's  Domestic  Relations. 

Including  Husband  and  Wife :  Parent  and  Child  :  Guardian  and  Ward :  Infants : 
and  Master  and  Servant.  By  William  Pinder  Eversley,  6.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  36J.,  cloth. 
1906. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Eversley's  useful  work.  There  is  a  convenience  in 
having  the  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats  collected  in  one  volume,  while  at  the  same  time  each 
is  handled  with  such  fulness  as  to  give  the  xtaAtx  all  the  information  he  could  expect  in  a  separate 
volume.^  Mr.  Eversley  states  the  law  with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness,  and  has  miule  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  relevant  statutes  amd  cases.  .  .  ^  Great  care  nas  been  taken  to  make 
the  present  edition  complete  amd  accurate,  and  a  very  full  index  adds  to  its  utUity.'*— ^0/Kv/«rr' 
ypumal, 

Finlason's  Queen  v.   Qurney  and  others 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  With 
Introduction,  containing  History  of  the  Case,  and  Examination  of  the  Cases  at  Law 
and  Equity  applicable  to  it.  By  W.  F.  Finlason,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo, 
price  lor.  6</.,  cloth.     187a 

Foote'5    Private    International    Jurispru- 
dence 

Based  on  the  Decisions  in  the  English  Courts.  By  John  Alderson  Foots,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Counsel;  Chancellor's  Legal  Medallist  and  Senior  Whewell 
Scholar  of  International  Law,  Cambridge  University,  1873  ;  Senior  Student  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law,  Inns  of  Court  Examination,  Hilary  Term,  1874. 
Third  Edition,  in  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  25/.     1904. 

*'....  Thu  excellent  work  on  private  international  law  u  now  well  known  throughout  the  Profearion, 
and  its  assistance  to  lawyers  who  have  to  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  that  arise  on  this  subject 
is  undoubted.  The  *  continuous  summary'  which  appears  throu^^hout,  and  is  reprinted  in  ex^uw 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  reader,  and  will  enable  him  to  get  a  good  grasp 
of  a  subject  which  is  both  difficult  and  complex."— ^I^aw  Timgt. 

Forbes'  Law  of  Savings  Banks  since  1878. 

With  a  Digest  of  Decisions  made  by  the  Chief  Registrar  and  Assistant  Registrars  of 
Friendly  Societies  from  1878  to  1882,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Law  relating  to 
Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  By  U.  A.  Forbes,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  i2mo,  price  6r.,  cloth.  The  complete  work  can  be  had, 
price  los,  6d,     1884. 

Forbes'    Statutory  Law   relating  to 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  (1863— 1891). 

Together  with  the  Treasury  Regulations  (1888— 1889),  and  the  Scheme  for  the 


joint  Author  of  "The  Law  Relating  to  Water."    In  demy  i2mo,  price  51.     1892. 
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Ford  on  Oaths,  for  use  by  Commissioners 

for  Oaths 

And  all  Persons  Authorised  to  Administer  Oaths  in  the  British  Islands  and  the 
Colonies,  containing  Special  Forms  of  Jurats  and  Oaths — Information  as  to 
Affidavits,  Affirmations  and  Declarations — Directions  for  the  Guidance  of 
Solicitors  Applying  to  be  Appointed  English  Commissioners  :  also  Tables  of  Fees, 
Statutes,  etc.,  and  general  Practical  Information  as  to  the  Powers,  Duties, 
Designation,  and  Jurisdiction  of  all  Official  and  other  Persons  authorised  to 
administer  Oaths,  as  affected  by  the  Commissioners  for  Oaths  Acts,  1889,  1890, 
1891,  and  other  Statutes,  and  by  Rules  of  Supreme  Courts  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
with  Notes  of  Recent  Decisions.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Frederick  Hugh  Short, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  King's  Bench  Division.  In  crown  8vo,  price 
3j.  6d.  net. 

Frost's    Law    and    Practice    relating    to 

Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  International  Convention,  Rules,  Forms,  and 
Precedents,  Orders,  etc.  By  Robert  Frost,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society ;  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-L4iw.  Third  Edition 
in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  36J.,  cloth.     19(36. 

"  It  is  about  seven  yean  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  Mr.  Frost's  work  on  Pat«it  Law, 
and  formed  the  opinion  that  its  success  would  be  secured  by  its  undoubted  merit  In  the  time  that 
has  elaraed  '  Frost  on  Patents '  has  taken  its  place  securely  as  the  leading  text  book  on  the  subject. 
...  To  all,  whether  lawyers  or  patent  agents,  who  require  assistance  in  the  law  of  patents, 
Mr.  Frost's  book  will  be  welcome  as  a  mine  of  valuable  and  accurate  mformation." — Law  Times ^ 
Nov.  5th,  1898. 

**  Mr.  Frost  has  in  this  second  edition  produced  a  most  admirable  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
Patent  Law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  well-directed  industry  from  the  pen  of 
one  versed  in  this  important  branch  of  the  law,  and  there  are  few  questions  arismg  in  patent  law 
and  practice  on  which  adequate  information  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  authorities,  will  not  be 
found  within  thU  volume.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Mr.  Frost  on  having  produced  a  very  important 
addition  to  our  law  text  books." — Law  JounuU^  Oct.  a9th,  1898. 

"When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  more  than  seven  years  ago,  we  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  it  in  favourable  terms,  and  the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed  may  be  repeated  with 
greater  emphasis  with  respect  to  this  second  edition,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  either  as  a 
statement  of  the  law  and  i>ractice  or  as  a  monument  of  the  author's  industry  and  accuracy.  .  .  .  The 
net  result  of  our  examination  of  the  book  is  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  one  for  which  the  profession  will 
very  properly  be  grateful." — Solicitors'  youmai,  Nov.  19th,  1898. 

"  Mr.  Frost's  style  is  clear  and  concise,  and  he  prints  most  of  the  classical  passages  in  the  judicial 
exposition  of  Patent  Law.  Science  knows  no  nationality,  and  so  we  find  here  adequate  notice  of  all 
really  important  Scottish  Patent  Cases.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  very  complete  and  practical  treatise  for 
the  working  lawyer." — Tke  Juridical  Review,  Oct.,  1898. 

Qibbs'  Case   of    Lord    Henry    Seymour's 

win  (Wallace  v.  The  Attorney-General). 

Reported  by  Frederick  Weymouth  Gibbs,  C.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  royal  8vo,  price  lOf.,  cloth.     1877. 


Qodefroi  &  Shortt's  Railway  Companies. 

Comprising  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  1868 ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1868 ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  the  other  material  Acts 
relating  to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  *  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
John  Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  ju., 
cloth.     1869. 
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Greenwood  &  Martin's    Magisterial    and 

Police  Guide: 

Being  the  law  relating  to  the  Procedure,  Jurisdiction,  and  Duties  of  Magistrates  and 
Police  Authorities,  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  the  country,  with  an  Introduction  show- 
ing the  General  Procedure  before  Magistrates  both  in  Indictable  and  Summaiy 
Matters.  By  Henry  C.  Greenwood,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  district  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries;  and  Temple  Chevalier  Martin,  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates  at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  London  ;  Author  of  '*  The  Law  of  Mainten- 
ance and  Desertion,"  "  The  New  Fonnulist,"  etc.  Third  Edition.  Including  the 
Session  52  &  53  Vict.,  and  the  cases  decided  in  the  superior  courts  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1889,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Temple  Chevalier  Martin.  In  8vo, 
price  32.r.,  cloth.     189O;. 

Griffith's     Married     Women's      Property 

Acts;  1870,  1874,  1882  and  1884. 

With  Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
Married  Women.  By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  and  Oxon.,  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Being  the  Sixth  Edition  of  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts.  By  the  late  J.  R.  Griffith,  B.A.  Oxon.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at'Law.     In  8vo,  price  91.,  cloth.     1891. 


Handbook  to  the  Intermediate  and  Final 

LL.B.  of  London  University. 

Pass  and  Honours.  Including  a  complete  Summary  of  *'  Austin's  Jurisprudence," 
and  the  Examination  Papers  of  late  years  in  all  branches.  By  a  B.A.,  LL.B. 
(Lond.).      Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6j.,  cloth.     1889. 

Hanson's  Death  Duties. 

Being  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Estate  Duty,  Finance,  Probate, 
L^;acy,  and  Succession  Duties.  Comprising  the  36  Geo.  III.  c.  52 ;  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  is ;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184;  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51  ;  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Acts,  43  Vict.  c.  14;  and  44  Vict,  c  12;  also  the  New  Estate  Duty 
Finance  Acts,  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30,  and  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28 ;  with  an  Introduction, 
Copious  Notes,  and  References  to  all  the  Decided  Cases  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  An  Appendix  and  a  full  Index.  By  Alfred  Hanson,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Comptroller  of  Legacy  and  Suc- 
cession Duties.  Fifth  Edition  by  Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  D.CL.  (Dean  of  the 
Arches),  and  F.  H.  L.  Errington,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  301. 
cloth.     1904. 

"  The  Fifth  Edition  of  this  deservedly  well-known  text  book  has  been  carried  out  with  much 
care,  and  many  improvements  by  Mr.  Errington,  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  being  now  otherwise  occupied 
with  official  duties  ....  And  by  way  of  a  more  complete  consecutiveness,  all  the  Acts  are 
printed  without  notes  at  the  end  of  this  i>art,  with  marginal  references  to  the  pages  at  which  the 
sections  are  treated  in  detail.  l*bis  arrangement  will  much  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
the  busy  man,  who  does  not  appreciate  that  form  of  original  research,  which  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  brains  of  experts  in  Bradshaw.  The  Amending  Acts  and  new  decisions  appear  to  be 
fully  incorporated,  and  will  combine  with  thtf  new  arrangement  to  make  the  book  most  acceptable  to 
the  ^xiAea&xfxn"— Solicitors*  Journal. 

*'  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Edition  of  Hanson  was  published,  and  the  profession 
will  welcome  this  new  edition  not  less  cordially  than  its  predecessors  ....  The  plan  of 
separating  the  sub-sections  of  the  Acts,  which  led  to  confusion,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  type  of  the  Statutes  and  the  notes  has  been  made  greater.  The  reputation  of  the 
work  of  a  leading  authority  on  a  complicated  subject  is  fully  maintained." — Law  JonmaL 

**....  Since  the  last  Edition  there  have  been  two  Amending  Acts  dealing  with  estate  duty,  and 
a  large  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  courts,  all  of  which  have  been  duly  incorporated  in  the  text. 
All  the  Acts  relating  to  estate  duty  have  been  printed  together  as  a  whole — a  convenient  arrange- 
ment   The  book  may  well  be  described  as  the  leading  work  on  the  Death  Duties." — Law  Times, 
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Hardcastle's  Construction   and    Effect  of 

statute  Law. 

With  Appendices  containing  Words  and  Expressions  used  in  Statutes  which  have 
been  judicially  or  statutabiy  construed,  and  the  Popular  and  Short  Titles  of  certain 
Statutes.  Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  F.  Craies,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume, 
royal  8vo,  price  2&r.,  cloth.     1906. 

**.^ .  .  .  Perhaps  a  book  of  this  kind  was  never  needed  so  much  as  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pass  enactments  that,  to  sa)r  the  least,  are  ill  drawn,  and  are  further 
complicated  by  legislation  by  reference.  Both  the  profesnon  and  students  will  find  this  work  of  great 
assistance  as  a  guide  in  that  difficult  branch  of  our  law,  namely  the  construction  of  Statutes." — 
Lam  Titnes. 

*'  This  new  edition  of  Hardcastle  bears  signs  of  the  painstaking  research  and  careful  arrangement 
which  we  expect  and  get  from  Mr.  Craies." — Ltna  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  carefully  edited  edition  of  a  work  of  considerable  value.  The  editor  having  prepared 
the  second  edition  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  we  find  throughout  the  book  the  recent  decisions 
and  dicta  on  the  subject  very  neatly  inserted." — Soiicitors*  JoumaL 

Harris'  Illustrations  in  Advocacy, 

With  an  Analysis  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.  (Lord  Brampton)  in  the 
Tichborne  Prosecution  for  Perjury.  (A  study  in  Advocacy.)  Also  a  Prefatory 
Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brampton.  By  Richard  Harris,  K.C.,  a 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Fourth  Edition,  re-written  by  the  Author.  i2mo. 
Price  7 J.  6</.,  cloth. 

Harris's  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

Intended  as  a  Lucid  Exposition  of  the  subject  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the 
Profession.  By  Seymour  F.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Ozon),  Author  of  "A 
Concise  Digest  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian."  Tenth  Edition.  By  C. 
L.  Atten  BOROUGH,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  20J., 
cloth.    1904. 

"This  Standard  Textbook  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  as  good  a  book  on  the  subject  as  the  ordinary 
student  will  find  on  the  library  shelves  ....  The  book  is  very  clearly  and  sunnly  written.  No 
previous  legal  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted,  and  everything  k  explained  in  sucn  a  manner,  that 
no  student  ought  to  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  subject.  .  .  ." — Solicitors* 
Journal, 

*'....  As  a  Student's  Textbook  we  have  always  felt  that  this  work  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  no  reason  for  altering  our  opinion " — Ltnu  Times, 

Harrises  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian. 

With  copious  References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns,  also  Chronological  and 
Analytical  Tables,  Lists  of  Laws,  &c.,  &c  Primarily  designed  for  the  use  of 
Students  preparing  for  Examination  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
By  Srymour  F.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "  Universities  and  Legal  Education.*' 
Third  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  6f.     1899. 

"  Thb  book  contains  a  summary  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  contained  in  the 
works  of  Gaius  and  Tustinian,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can  at  once  see  what  are  the 
ojunions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  on  each  point.  From  the  very  exact  and  accurate  references 
to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  original  writers.  The  concise  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  arranged  his  digest  will  render  it  roost  useful,  not  only  to  the  students 
for  whom  it  was  originally  written,  but  auo  to  those  persons  who,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to 
wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  Poste,  Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowlrage  of  Roman  Law." — Oxford  and  Camdri4g€  Undergraduates*  foumaL 

Harris's  Titles   to  Mines    in   the    United 

States. 

With  the  Statutes  and  References  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  relating  thereto. 
By  W.  A.  Harris,  B.A.  Oxon,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  of  the 
American  Bar.     In  8vo,  price  7j.  6^.,  cloth.     1877. 
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Harrison's  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Pro- 
bate and  Divorce. 

For  the  use  of  Students  for  Honours  Examination.     By  J.  Cartbr  Harrison, 
Solicitor.     Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  7^.  6d,,  cloth.     1S91. 

"  The  work  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  we  think  improved,  and  will  be  found  of  great  assis- 
tance to  students.*'— .^fv  Students'  younuU, 


&    Rfngwood's    Bankruptcy  Act, 

1883. 

With  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided  under  the  Act ;  the  Consolidated  Rules  and 
Forms,  1886 ;  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  so  far  as  applicable  to  Bankruptcy  Matters, 
with  Rules  and  Forms  thereunder ;  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882  ;  Board  of 
Trade  Circulars  and  Forms,  and  List  of  Official  Receivers ;  Scale  of  Costs,  Fees, 
and  Percentages,  1886 ;  Orders  of  the  Bankruptcy  Judge  of  the  High  Court ;  and  a 
Copious  Index.  By  William  Hazlxtt,  Esq.,  Senior  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  Richard  Ringwood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition,  by  R.  Ringwood,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  crown  8vo,  price 
I2S,  en,,  cloth.     1887. 

Wiggins'    Pollution    and    Obstruction    of 

Water  Courses. 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summary  of  the  Various  Sources  of  Rivers  Pollution.  By 
Clement  Higgins,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
one  volume,  8vo,  price  I2J.,  cloth.     1877. 

Houston's  Stoppage  in  Transitu,  Reten- 
tion, and  Delivery. 

By  John  Houston,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo,  price  lOf.  6^.,  cloth.     1866. 

Hudson's  Law  of  Building  and  Engineer- 
ing Contracts, 

And  of  the  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors  and  Valuers, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Precedents,  Annotated  by  means  of  reference  to  the  Text  and 
to  Contracts  in  use,  and  an  Appendix  of  Unreported  Cases  on  Building  and 
Engineering  Contracts.  By  Alfred  A.  Hudson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  '  Third  Edition  preparing. 


Hurst  &  Cecil's  Principles  of  Commercial 
Law. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Annotated  by  means  of  references  to  the  Text. 
Second  Edition.  By  Joseph  Hurst,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
one  volume,  8vo,  price  los.  6^.,  cloth.     1906. 

*'  Their  compeDdittm,  we  believe,  will  be  found  a  really  useful  volume,  one  for  the  lawyer  and 
the  business  man  to  keep  at  his  elbow  and  which,  if  not  giving  them  all  that  they  require,  will 
place  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  treasures  of  the  Law  whidi  lie  in 
larger  and  more  exhaustive  works,  "^^ow  Timts, 

"The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  w(»-kj  they  tell  us  in  their  prefiioe,  is  to  state,  within  a 
moderate  compass,  the  principles  of  commercial  law.  Very  considerable  pains  have  obviously  been 
expended  on  the  task  and  the  book  is  in  many  respects  a  very  serviceable  one."— Xow  JcunuU. 
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Indermaur's    Principles  of   the   Common 

Law. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  Tenth  Edition.  By  John 
Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  **  A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,"  **  Epitomes  of  Leading  Cases,"  and  other  Works  ;  and  Charles  Thwaitks, 
Solicitor.     In  8vo,  2Qr.     1904. 

"  That  invaluable  students'  manual,  Indermaur's  '  Principles  of  the  Common  Law,'  has  entered 
upon  a  tenth  edition  in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Thwaites, 
the  learned  author  has  incorporated  recent  cases,  and  generally  revised  the  work  in  his  usual  skilful 
fashion." — Law  Times. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  tenth  edition  of  '  Indermaur  on  Common  Law '  shows  that  the  work  has 
esfablkhed  for  itself  a  safe  ■^o^x^'CfSi"  Solicitors^  Jottmal. 

Indermaur's  Manual  of   the    Practice    of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

In  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  Divisions.  Ninth  Edition.  Intended  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  John  Indrrmaur,  Solicitor.  In  8vo, 
price  15J.,  cloth.     1905. 

"  The  eiffhth  edition  of  Indermaur's  '  Manual  of  Practice '  (London :  Stevens  and  HaynesX 
chiefly  called  for  by  reason  of  the  Order  XXX.,  has  also  been  partly  rewritten  and  improved  in 
arrangement  and  detail.  While  porimarily  designed  for  students,  we  may  mention  that  it  will  be  found 
ausemlcompanionto  the  White  Book." — Latv  Timts. 

'*  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  good,  and  references  are  given  to  the  leading  decisions.  Copious 
references  are  also  given  to  the  rules,  so  that  the  work  forms  a  convenient  guide  to  the  larger 
volumes  on  practice.  It  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  deal  clearly  and  concisely  with  an  important 
and  complicated  subject." — SoliciUnrs*  youmai. 

Indermaur's  Leading    Conveyancing  and 

Equity  Cases. 

With  some  short  notes  thereon,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  John  Indermaur, 
Solicitor,  Author  of  **An  Epitome  of  Leading  Common  Law  Cases.**  Ninth 
Edition  by  C.  Thwaites.     In  8vo,  price  6j.,  cloth.     1903. 

"The  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class — Students — for  whom  it  is 
especially  intended.  Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  known  as  the  *  Student's  Friend.'  "^-Canada  Law 
Journal, 

Indermaur's  Leading  Common  Law  Cases; 

With  some  short  notes  thereon.  Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  **  Smith's 
Leading  Cases."  By  C.  Thwaites,  Solicitor.  Ninth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6j., 
cloth.     1903. 


Indermaur's  Articled  Clerk's  Guide  to  and 

Self  -  Preparation  for  the  Final  Examination. 

Containing  a  Complete  Course  of  Study,  with  Books  to  Read,  List  of  Statutes, 
Cases,  Test  Questions,  &c.,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who 
read  by  themselves.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor.  Sixth  Edition,  8vo,  price 
6j.,  cloth.     1894. 

"In  this  edition  Mr.  Indermaur  extends  his  counsels  to  the  whole  period  from  the  Intermediate 
examination  to  the  Final.  His  advice  is  practical  and  sensible :  and  if  the  coarse  of  study  he 
reconunends  is  intelligently  followed,  the  articled  clerk  will  have  laid  in  a  store  of  legal  knowledge 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  Final  Examination." — Solicitcrt'  Jonrnal, 

Indermaur's  Judicature  Acts, 

And  the  rules  thereunder.  Being  a  book  oi  Questions  and  Answers  intended 
for  the  use  of  Law  Studenti.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor.  In  8vo,  price  dr., 
cloth.     1875. 
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Indermaur's  Guide  to  Bankruptcy, 

Being  a  Complete  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  shape  of  Questions 
and  Answers,  and  comprising  all  Questions  asked  at  the  Solicitors'  Final  Examina- 
tions in  Bankruptcy  since  the  Bsmkruptcy  Act,  1883,  and  all  important  Decisions 
since  that  Act.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Com- 
mon Law,"  &c.  &c.     Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5^.  6</.,  cloth.     1887. 

Indermaur's  Law  of  Bills  of  Sale, 

For  the  use  of  Law  Students  and  the  Public  Embracing  the  Acts  of  1878  and 
1882.  Part  L— Of  Bills  of  Sale  generally.  Part  IL— Of  the  Execution,  Attesta- 
tion, and  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Part  IIL — Of  the 
Effects  of  Bills  of  Sale  as  against  Creditors.  Part  IV. — Of  Seizing  under,  and 
Enforcing  Bills  of  Sale.  Appendix,  Forms,  Acts,  &c.  By  John  Indermaur, 
Solicitor.     In  i2mo,  price  51.  ddT.,  cloth.     1882. 

Inderwick's  Calendar  of  the  Inner  Temple 

Records. 

Edited  by  F.  A.  Inderwiok,  Q.C.  Vol.  L,  21  Hen.  VIL  (1505)— 45  Eli*. 
(1603).  Vol.  IL,  James  I.  (1603)— Restoration  (1660).  Vol.  IIL,  12  Charles  II. 
(1660) — 12  Anne  (17 14).  Imperial  8vo.  Roxburghe  binding.  1896.  20f.  per 
vol.  net. 

Jones'  Law  of  Salvage, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts ;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  &c.  B^  Edwyn 
Jones,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-I^w.  In  crown  8vo,  price  lor.  m.,  cloth. 
1870. 

Joyce's  Law  and  Practice  of  Injunctions. 

Embracing  all  the  subjects  in  which  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common  Law  have 
jurisdiction.  By  William  Joyce,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ^Barrister-at-Law.  In  two 
volumes,  royal  8vo,  price  70;.,  cloth.     1872. 

Joyce's    Doctrines   and    Principles  of  the 

Law  of  Injunctions. 

By  William  Joyce,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  royal 
8vo,  price  30/.,  cloth.     1877. 

Kay's  Shipmasters  and  Seamen. 

Their  Appointment,  Duties,  Powers,  Rights,  Liabilities,  and  Remedies.  By  the 
late  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Supplement 
comprising  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  the  Rules  of  Court  made  thereunder, 
and  the  (proposed)  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  By  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barristers-at-Law.     In  royal  8vo,  price  46J.,  cloth.     1895. 
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It  has  had  practical  and  expert  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  while  the  case  law  is 
brought  down  to  a  very  late  date.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  index." — 
Lttw  Times. 
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Kay's  Merchant  Shipping:  Act,   1894. 


With  the  Rules  of  Coart  made  thereimder.  Being  a  Supplement  to  KAY'S  LAW 
RELATING  TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN.  To  which  are  added  the 
(prop<Med)  Regulations  for  Prerentiug  Collisions  at  Sea.  With  Notes.  By  Hon.  J. 
W.  Mamsfikld,  M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Ddncan,  B.  A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers- 
at-Law.     In  rojial  8vo,  price  lOf.  6d,,  cloth.     1895. 

Kelyng:'s  (5ir  John)  Crown  Cases. 

Kblyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  ot 
King  Charles  11.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others ;  to  which  are 
added.  Three  Modem  Cases,  viz.,  Armstrong  and  Lisle,  the  King  and  Plnnuner, 
the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Thurd  Edition,  cfftUainiug  several  additiamal  Cases 
never  before  printed^  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceedings 
in  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  The  whole  carefully  revised 
and  edited  by  Richard  Loveland  Lovbland,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  4/.  41.,  calf  antique.     1873. 

"We  look  upon  tlus  TolDme  as  one  of  the  moet  iraporumt  and  ivlnable  of  the  noiqiie  reprints  of 
MesBs.  Stevens  and  Haynes.  Little  do  we  know  of  tne  mines  of  Iqgal  wealth  that  lie  buried  in  the 
old  law  books.  Bttt  a  carefnl  examimuion,  either  of  the  reporu  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the 
Tolume  now  before  ns,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  food  service  rendered  by  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Haynes  fo  the  professioa.  .  .  .  Shoald  occasion  arise,  the  Crown  procecntor,  as  well  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  wiU  find  in  this  volume  a  comi^te  vmae  mgcum  td  the  law  of  high  treason  and 
proceedings  in  relation  thereto.''-~Ca«MU^  Lmw  ycumal. 


Kelynge's  (W.)  Reports. 


Kblyngk's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c,  from 
the  3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  bis  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time 
Lord  King  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  First 
Edition.    Third  Edition.     In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo,  price  4/.  41.,  calf  antique. 

1873. 

Lloyd's  Law  of  Compensation  for  Lands, 

Houses,  &c. 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  and  other  Acts,  wiUi  a  full  collection  of 
Forms  and  Precedents.  By  Eyre  Lloyd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  T.  Brooks,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
8vo,  price  21J.,  cloth.     1895. 

*'  In  providing  the  legal  profession  with  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Conrts  of  Law 
and  Efinity  upon  the  ranous  statutes  relating  to  the  Law  of  Compensation,  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  has 
long  since  lefk  all  competitors  in  the  distance,  and  his  book  may  now  be  considered  the  standard 
wonc  upon  the  subject.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Llojrd's  book  is  generally  known,  and  its  lucidity  is 
appreciated ;  the  present  quite  fiilfik  all  the  promises  of  the  preoeding  editions,  and  contains  in 
addition  to  c^er  matter  a  complete  set  of  forms  under  the  Artuans  and  Labourers  Act,  1875.  and 
specimens  of  Bills  of  Costs,  which  will  be  found  a  novel  feature  extremely  useful  to  l^al 
practitiooen."— 7fa/ficr  o/the  Peace. 

Lloyd's   Succession    Laws    of    Christian 

Countries. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  as  it  exists  in  England.  By 
Eyre  Lloyd»  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  oVo,  price  7x.,  cloth.     1877. 
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Marcy's    Epitome   of    Conveyancing 

Statutes, 

Extending  from  13  Edw.  I.  to  the  End  of  55  and  56  Victorise.  Fiah  Edition,  with 
Short  Notes,  fiy  George  Nichols  Marcy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  crown  8vo,  price  I2J.  6^.,  cloth.     1893. 

Martin's  Law  of  Maintenance  and  Deser- 
tion, and  the  Orders  of  the  Justices  thereon. 

Second  Edition,  including  the  Law  of  Affiliation  and  Bastardy.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms,  including  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married 
Women's)  Act  of  1895.  ^Y  Temple  Chevalier  Martin,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court,  Editor  of  the  "  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,"  &c.,  and 
George  Temple  Martin,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo, 
price  9x.,  cloth.     1896. 

May's     Statutes     of     Elizabeth     a2:ainst 

Fraudulent  Conveyances. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  1878  and  1882  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary  Dispositions  of 
Properly.  By  the  late  H.  W.  May,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford).  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlaiged,  by  S.  Worth ington  Worthington,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Editor  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Acts," 
5th  edition,  by  the  late  }.  R.  Griffith.     In  royal  8vo,  price  30X.,  cloth.     1887. 

Mayne's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damag:es. 

Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  by  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  and  His  Honour  Judge  Lumlby  Smith,  K.C.  In  8vo, 
price  28r.,  cloth.      1903. 

*'  It  wourd  be  superfluons  to  sa]^  more  of  this  notable .  book  than  that  this  is  the  seventh  edition, 
and  that  its  originid  author  and  ms  co-editor,  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  of  the  City  of  London  Court, 
have  written  the  preface  to  this  issue  of  it,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  issue  of  the  first.  The  last 
edition  was  in  x8m,  and  the  present,  carefully  reviseci  and  corrected,  brings  up  to  date  all  the 
English  and  Irish  decisions  bearing  on  the  Law  of  Damages." — Saturdav  Reuirw. 

.  .  .  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Mayne's  treatise  to  the  professloa  is  obvious  when  one  remembers 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  litigation  is  concerned  with  recovery  of  money,  frequently  in  the  shape  of 
Damages." — /risA  Lam  Times, 

Mayne's    Treatise    on    Hindu    Law    and 

Usage. 

By  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Damages,"  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo,  30;.  net. 
1900. 

Moore's  History  of  tlie  Foresliore  and  the 

Law  relating  thereto. 

With  a  hitherto  unpublished  Treatise  by  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Hale's  *<  De  Jure  Maris,*' 
and  the  Third  Edition  of  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Ric^hts  of  the  Crown  in  the  Sea-shore, 
with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  relating  to  Fisheries.  By  Stuart  A  MooRB, 
F.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  medium  8vo,  price 
381.,  cloth  ;  or  in  half-rox  burgh,  42J.     1888. 

"  Mr.  Moore  has  written  a  book  of  great  importance  which  should  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  subject  in  the  littu  marit,  or  fonnhore  of  the  kingdom.  .... 
The  Protessifui,  not  to  say  the  general  public,  owe  the  learned  author  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
providing  ready  to  hand  such  a  wealth  ot  materials  for  founding  and  building  up  ar:guments. 
Mr.  Stuart  Moore  has  written  a  woric  which  must*  unless  hu  contentions  are  utterly  unfounded,  at 
once  become  the  standard  text-book  on  the  law  of  the  Sea-share,"~Z4nv  Timgt, 
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Moore'5  History  and  Law  of  Fisheries. 

By  Stuart  A.  Moorb,  F.S.A.,  and  Hubert  Stuart  Moork,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.     In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  2IJ.     1903. 

Contents  :  Part  I.— Introduction.— Chapter  I.  Of  the  evidence  as  to  fisheries 
in  the  Domesday  Book;  II.  Of  putting  rivers  in  defence;  III.  Of  presum|>- 
tions  with  regard  to  fisheries ;  IV.  Of  the  presumption  of  ownership  ot  the  soil 
by  the  owner  of  the  fishery ;  V.  Of  the  origin  and  subdivision  of  fisheries ;  VI. 
Of  the  different  kind  of  fisheries  ;  VII.  Of  the  various  descriptions  of  fisheries  in 
ancient  records ;  VIII.  Incorporeal  fisheries  in  tidal  water ;  IX.  Incorporeal 
fisheries  in  non-tidal  water ;  X.  Of  fishery  appurtenant  to  or  parcel  of  a  manor ; 
XI.  Of  fishery  appurtenant  to  a  particular  tenement ;  XII.  Copyhold  fisheries. 
XIII.  Of  fisheries  in  gross ;  XIV.  Of  divided  fisheries  and  the  Royal  draught ;  XV. 
Of  fisheries  in  ponds  and  lakes  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil ;  X  VI.  Of  fisheries  in 
canals  and  artincial  watercourses ;  XVII.  Of  fishery  in  relation  to  navigation ; 
XVIII.  Of  fishing  paths  ;  XIX.  Of  the  public  right  of  fishery  and  its  Umits ;  XX. 
Of  boundaries  of  fisheries ;  XXI.  Of  change  in  the  coarse  of  a  river,  and  its  efiect 
upon  the  ownership  of  the  fishery  therein  ;  XXII.  Of  grants  of  fisheries ;  XXIII. 
Of  evidence  of  title  to  fisheries ;  XXIV.  Of  evidence  of  possession  of  fisheries  in 
proving  title  ;  XXV.  Of  the  effect  of  user  by  the  public  and  others  adverse  to 
the  owner  of  a  fishery ;  XXVI.  Of  the  powers  of  an  owner  of  a  fishery  to  lease  and 
license,  Ac.  ;  XXVII.  Of  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  fisheries.  Part  II. 
Statute  Law  RELATING  to  Fisheries. — I.  Summary  of  legislation  relating  to  fish 
and  fisheries ;  II.  Regulation  of  sea  fisheries ;  III.  Registration  and  discipline  of  sea 
fishing  boats  ;  IV.  Statutory  provisions  relating  to  fisheries  generally ;  V.  Statutory 
provisions  relating  to  floating  fish  ;  VI.  Statutory  provisions  relating  to  shell  fish ; 
Vll.  Regulation  of  salmon  -and  fresh- water  fisheries ;  VIII.  Powers  of  Boards  of 
Conservators ;  IX.  Water  bailiff ;  X.  Statutory  provisions  as  to  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  salmon  and  fresh  water  fish ;  XI.  Close  seasons ;  XII.  Licenses ; 
XIII.  Sale  and  exportation  of  fish.  Appendices:  Statutes  with  notes  relating 
thereto ;  Sea  and  Salmon  Acts  ;  List  of  Sea  and  Salmon  Fishery  Districts ;  Orders  in 
Council  as  to  registration  of  sea  fishing  boats ;  List  of  fisheries  referred  to  in 
Domesday  Book  ;  List  of  fisheries  referred  to  in  notes  of  ancient  records  in  the 
Author's  collection  ;  Index. 

Norton-Kyshe's     Law      and      Privileges 

relating    to     the     Attorney- General    and 
Solicitor- General  of  England. 

With  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Periods,  and  a  Series  of  King's  Attorneys  and 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors-General  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  w>th  of 
Victoria.  By  J.  W.  Norton-Kyshb,  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
8vo,  price  \os,  6d.  net     1897. 

Norton-Kyshe's  Law  and  Customs  relat- 
ing to  Gloves. 

Being  an  Exposition  Historically  viewed  of  Ancient  Laws,  Customs,  and  Uses  in 
respect  of  Gloves  and  of  the  Symbolism  of  the  Hand  and  Glove  in  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings. With  Illustrations.  By  J.  W.  Norton-Kvshe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     In  crown  8vo,  Jr.  net,  cloth.     1901. 

O'Malley  &  Hardcastle's  Reports   of    the 

Decisions  of  the  Judges  for  the   Trial  of 
Election  Petitions,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868.  By  Edward  Loughlin 
O'Malley  and  Henry  Hardcastle.  Vol.  IV.  Pait  III.  and  all  after  are 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Sandars  and  A.  P.  P.  Keep,  Barristers-at-Law.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  v.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  5/.  Js. 
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Peile's  Law  and  Practice  of  Discovery  in 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Orders,  &c.,  and  an  Addenda  giving  the  Alterations 
under  the  New  Rules  of  Practice.  By  Clarknce  J.  Pbilr,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister ^at- Law.     In  8vo,  price  I2J.,  cloth.     1883. 

Pemberton's     Judgements,     Orders,     and 

Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Chiefly  in  respect  to  actions  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division.  By  LoFTUS 
Leigh  Pembkrton,  one  of  the  registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  ;  and 
Author  of  "The  Practice  in  Equity  by  way  of  Revivor  and  Supplement."  Fourth 
Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  40;.,  cloth.     1889. 

Pemberton's  Practice  of  Equity  by  Way 

of  Revivor  and  Supplement. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  .^ppendix  of  Bills.  By  Loftus  Leigh  Pemberton, 
of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  Omce.     In  royal  8vo,  price  lOf.  6</.,  cloth.     1867. 

Phipson's  Law  of  Evidence. 

By  S.  L.  Phipson,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
in  crown  8vo,  price  14J.,  cloth.     1902. 

"  This  valuable  book  of  reference  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act,  1898,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  it  in  the  Law  of  Evidence." — Cambridft  Review, 

"  Mr.  Phipson's  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  an  important  and  difficult  subject.  That 
it  is  appreciated  by  the  profession  is  obvious,  or  it  would  not  in  ten  years  have  reached  a  third 
t/dxCxon.*— Oxford  Magazine. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  happy  medium  between  a  book  of  the  type  of  Stephen's  Dif|;est,  and  the 
large  treatises  upon  the  subject,  and  owing  to  its  excellent  arrangement  is  one  that  is  well  suited 
botn  to  practitioners  and  students." — Law  Times. 

Porter's  Laws  of    Insurance:    Fire,  Life, 

Accident,  and  Guarantee. 

Embodying  Cases  in  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American,  and  Canadian  Courts. 
By  Jambs  Biggs  Porter,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law;  assisted  by 
w.  Feilden  Craies,  M.A.,  and  Thomas  S.  Little,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barristers-at-Law.     Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  2ij.,  cloth.     1904. 

"  The  successive  editions  of  this  book  which  have  been  called  for  shew  that  the  profession 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  haWng  the  law  as  to  the  various  forms  of  assurance,  except  Marine 
Insurance  which  forms  a  branch  auite  by  itself,  collected  in  one  volume.  .  .  .  llie  work  is  clearly 
written,  and  this  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  recent 
csae%." —Soticit^/  Journal, 

Porter.   A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Principal 

and  Agent. 

By  James  Biggs  Porter,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  lor.  6df.,  cloth.     1905. 

Renton's  Law  and  Practice  in  Lunacy. 

With  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890-91  (Consolidated  and  Annotated) ;  the  Rules  of 
Lunacy  Commissioners ;  the  Idiots  Act,  1886 ;  the  Vacating  of  Seats  Act,  1886 ; 
the  Rules  in  Lunacy;  the  Lancashire  County  (Asylums  and  other  powers)  Act,  1891 ; 
the  Inebriates  Act,  1879  and  1888  (Consolidated  and  Annotated);  the  Criminal 
Lunacy  Acts,  1 800-1884;  and  a  Collection  of  Forms,  Precedents,  &c  By  A. 
Wood  Renton,  Barrister-at-Law.   In  one  Volume,  royal  8vo,  price  50^.  net.    1897. 
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Ringwood'5  Principles  of  Bankruptcy. 

Embodying  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890,  and  the  Leading  Cases  thereon  ; 
Part  Of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869;  The  Bankruptcy  Appeals  (County  Courts)  Act, 
1884;  The  Bankruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure)  Act,  1887;  The  Preferential  Pay- 
ments  in  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1888  and  1897:  with  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Schedules  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883 ;  The  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  1890,  and 
1891 ;  the  Rules  as  to  the  Committal  of  Judgment  Debtors,  and  as  to  Administration 
Orders ;  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Bankruptcy  Judge  ;  a  Scale  of  Costs,  Fees,  and 
Percentages  ;  The  Bills  of  Sale  AcU,  1878,  1882,  1890,  and  1891,  and  the  Rules 
thereunder  ;  The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887 ;  and  the  Rules  thereunder. 
By  Richard  Ring  wood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bariister-at-Law ;  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ninth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  lox.  61/.,  doth. 
1905- 

*'  We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  student's  book.  We  have  written  iavoarably  of 
it  in  renewing  prenoos  editions,  and  every  ^ood  word  we  have  written  we  would  now  reiterate 
and  perhaps  even  more  sa  .  .  .  In  oondusioa,  we  conpatulate  Mr.  Ringwood  on  this  editioo, 
and  have  no  hentation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  capitad  student's  book."— X«i»  ShidtnU  JourMol. 

"  This  edition  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  first,  and  although  chiefly  written  for  the 
use  of  studenu,  the  work  will  be  found  nsefiil  to  the  practitioner."— Z«w  Timus. 

"  The  author  deals  with  the  whole  history  of  a  bankruptcy  from  the  initiid^  act  of  bankruptcy 
down  to  the  di«charge  of  the  bankrupt,  and  a  cursory  penml  of  his  work  gives  the  impression 
that  the  book  will  prove  useful  to  practitioners  as  well  as  to  students.  The  appendix  also  contains 
much  matter  that  will  be  useful  to  practitioners,  including  the  Schedules,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules 
of  1886,  1890  and  1891,  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  Bills  of  Sale,  and  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  bearing  upon  the  subject.    The  Index  is  cofuous."—  Acceuntanfs  Ma^^mmiu, 


Ringwood's  Outlines  of  the  Law  of  Torts. 

Prescribed  as  a  Textbook  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland.  By 
Richard  Ringwood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at- Law ;  author 
of  *' Principles  of  Bankruptcy,"  etc.,  and  Lecturer  on  Common  Law  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.     Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  loj.  6^.,  cloth.     1906. 

"  We  have  sdways  had  a  great  liking  for  this  work,  and  are  very  pleased  to  see  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  £dition  that  it  is  appreciated  by  students.  We  consider  tnat  for  the  ordinary  student  who 
wants  to  take  up  a  separate  work  on  Torts,  this  is  the  best  book  he  can  read,  icx  it  is  clear  and 
explanatory,  ana  has  good  illustrative  cases,  and  it  is  all  contained  in  a  very  modest  compass. 
.  .  .  This  Edition  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  is,  we  think,  in  many  respects 
improved."— Z«w  Studints'  ypumml. 

"  The  work  is  one  we  well  recommend  to  law  students,  and  the  able  way  in  which  it  is  written 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  author." — Law  Timtt*. 


Rowlatt's  Law  of  Principal  and  Surety, 

By  S.  A.  T.  RowLATT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  idr.     1899. 

"...  Here  will  be  found  all  the  rights  and  liabilides  of  the  surety,  his  defences^  his  rdeases, 
the  efliect  of  bankruptcy,  and  so  on;  and,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  index  forms  a  most 
excellent  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the  text.  .  .  .  We  can  quite  believe  that  this  text>book  WiU 
take  a  respectable  place  among  legal  authorities." — Law  Times. 

"  He  brings  out  fully  in  sdl  its  ramifications  the  nature  of  the  law  of  guarantee.'* — Saturday 
Review. 

*'  Few  branches  of  the  law  are  more  important  or  difficult  than  that  relating  to  sureties.  The 
latest  addition  to  le^  literature  is  a  treatise  bv  Mr*  S.  A.  T.  Rowlatt  on  '  The  Law  of  Principal 
and  Surety.'  which  deals  with  the  subject  both  exhaustively  and  ably.  The  work  is  excellent 
in  style  and  arrangement,  and  ought  to  prove  very  useful  to  every  lawyer  who  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  xtr— Globe. 

"  There  are  too  many  works  on  most  branches  of  the  English  Law,  and  too  many  writers  eager  to 

lake  books  on  almost  every  legal  subject,  however  small.     It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  fact  that 

a  subject  so  important  as  the  Law  ot  Sureties  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  there  being  only 


make  books  on  almost  every  legal  subject,  however  small.     It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  fact  that 

Law  ot  Sureties  has  been  comparatively  tm   " 
one  recent  won'k  of  repute  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject.     For  this  rnson  we  welcome    Mr. 


Rowlatt's  treatise,  which  has  solid  merits  that  ought  to  msure  success.  The  book  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  difltoilt  task.** 
— Law  /ournal 
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Salkowski's    Institutes    and    History    of 

Roman  Private  Law. 

With  Catena  of  Texts.  By  Dr.  Carl  Salkowski,  Professor  of  Laws,  Konigsberg. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  £.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  In  8vo,  price  32^., 
cloth.     1886. 

Salmond's  Jurisprudence;  or,  Theory  of 

the  Law. 

By  John  W.  S almond,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at  Law;  author  of  "Essays  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Legal  liistory."     In  demy  8vo,  price  i8j.,  net,  cloth.     1902, 

Salmond's  Essays  in  Jurisprudence   and 

Legal  History. 

By  John  W.  Salmond,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  a  Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Zealand.      In  crown  8vo,  price  dr.,  cloth.     1891. 

Savigny's    Treatise    on     Oblig:ations     in 

Roman  Law. 

By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A,,  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- Law.     In  8vo,  1872,  price  Js.  6d,,  cloth.     1872. 

Scott'5  Abstract  Drawing. 

Containing  Instructions  on  the  Dravdng  of  Abstracts  of  Title,  and  an  Illustrative 
Appendix.    By  C.  E.  Scott,  Solicitor.     In  crown  8vo,  price  41.  6d,,  cloth.     1892. 

^  "  This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  the  framing  of  abstracts  of 
title  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  contains  a  number  of  useful  rules,  and  an  illustrative  appendix." — 
Linv  Timts, 

"  A  handy  book  for  all  articled  clerks."— JLaw  Siudeni/  youmai. 

"  Solicitors  who  have  articled  clerks  would  save  themselves  much  trouble  if  they  furnished  their 
clerks  with  a  copy  of  this  little  book  before  putting  them  on  to  draft  an  abstract  of  a  heap  of  title 
deeds."  —Zaw  Notts, 

**  The  book  ought  to  be  perused  by  all  law  students  and  articled  clerks."— J?/</  Tu^e. 

Seager's  Law  of  Parliamentary  Registra- 
tion. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Full  Index.  By  J.  R.  Skager,  Registration 
Agent.     In  crown  8vo,  price  4^.,  cloth.     1 88 1. 

Sliort  &  Mellor's  Practice  on  tlie  Crown 

Side  of  the  Queen's  Bencli  Division  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice. 

(Founded  on  Corner's  Crown  Office  Practice),  including  Appeals  from  Inferior 
Courts ;  with  Appendices  of  Rules  and  Forms.  By  F.  H.  Shor  1,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  Office,  and  Francis  Hamilton  Mellor,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- Law.  In 
8vo,  price  30;.,  cloth.     189a 
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Short's  Crown  Office    Rules  and  Forms, 

1886. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1S83, 
relating  to  the  Practice  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  ;  including 
Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts,  Tables  of  Court  Fees,  Scales  of  Costs  ;  together  with 
Notes,  Cases,  and  a  Full  Index.  By  F.  H.  Short,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
Office.     In  8vo,  price  I2f.,  cloth.     1806. 

Short's  Taxation  of  Costs  in  the  Crown 
Office. 

Comprising  a  Collection  of  Bills  of  Costs  in  the  Various  Matters  Taxable  in  that 
Office,  induding  Costs  upon  the  Prosecution  of  Fraudulent  Bankrupts  and  on 
Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts  ;  together  with  a  Table  of  Court  Fees,  and  a  Scale  of 
Costs  usually  allowed  to  Solicitors,  on  the  Taxation  of  Costs  on  the  Crown  Side  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  By  Fredk.  H.  Short, 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Crown  Office.     In  8vo,  price  lOir.,  cloth.     1879. 

Shower's  Cases  in  Parliament 

Resolved  and  Adjudged  upon  Petitions  and  Writs  ot  Error.  Fourth  Edition. 
Containing  additional  cases  not  hitherto  reported.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Richard  Loveland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law  ;  Editor 
of  "Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,"  and  **  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Seashore."    In  8vo,  price  4/.  4r.,  best  calf  binding.     1876. 

Simpson's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 

Infants. 

By  Archibald  H.  Simpson,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  By  £.  J.  Elgood, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  7,1s. ^  cloth. 
1890. 

Slater's  Law  of  Arbitration  and  Awards. 

With  Appendix  containing  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration,  and  a  collection 
of  Forms  and  Index.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Joshua  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.     Crown  8vo,  price  dr.  6^.,  cloth.     1905. 

Slater's  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law. 

By  Joshua  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  price  6«.,  cloth.     1899. 

Smith's  Law  and  Practice  in  tlie  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. 

For  the  use  of  Students.  By  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  author  of 
**  A  Summary  of  Company  Law  "  and  *'  A  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in 
Admiralty."     Fifth  Edition,  in  8vo,  %s,     1902. 

*'  His  object  has  been,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  prefisoe,  to  give  the  student  and  ^neral  reader  a  fair 
outline  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  eccleuastical  law,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  of  the 
Courts  by  which  it  is  enforced,  and  the  procedure  by  which  these  Courts  are  regulated.  We  think 
the  book  well  fulfils  its  object.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  a  profuse  ctutioa  of  authorities  for 
the  propositions  contained  in  it." — Bar  Examinatian  JournaL 
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Smith's  Law  and  Practice  in  Admiralty. 

For  the  use  o.  Students.  By  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  author  of 
''  A  Summary  of  Company  Law."    Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  lOf.,  cloth.    1S92. 

"The  book  is  well  arranged^  and  forms  a  good  introdoction  to  the  subject.*'— i5'0/rV//^r«'  yourttal, 
"  It  b,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  well  and  carefully  written  little  work,  and  should  m  in  the 
hands  of  everv  student  who  u  takins  op  Admiralty  Law  at  the  FintU." — Law  Students  yeurnal, 

"  Mr.  Smitn  has  a  happy  knack  of  compressinff  a  Iwrge  amocmt  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  compASS. 
The  iMresent  work  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satisfaction  equal  to  that  with  which  his  previous 
'  Summary'  has  been  meL" — Oxfind and  Camhridgg  UruUrgraduaies'  youmal. 

Smith's  Quarter  Sessions  Practice. 

A  Vade  Mecum  of  General  Practice  in  Appellate  and  Civil  Cases  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  By  Frederick  James  Smith,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  Recorder  of  Mai^ate.     In  Royal  i2mo,  price  20f.,  cloth.     1882. 

Smith's  Short  Practical  Company  Forms. 

By  T.  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  "  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Companies,"  etc.,  assisted  by  Roland  E. 
Vaughan  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  8x., 
cloth.     1896. 

"  This  collection  of  Company  Forms  shoald  certainly  prove  of  service  to  secretaries,  directors, 
and  others  interested  in  the  practical  working  of  companies.  .  .  .  The  forms  themselves  are  short 
and  to  the  point." — Law  Timts, 

Smith's  Summary  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies' Law. 

By  T.  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Ninth  Edition, 
in  8vo,  price  8j.  cloth.     1906. 

"  The  author  of  this  handbook  tells  us  that,  when  an  articled  student  reading  for  the  final 
examination,  he  felt  the  want  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  wherein  could  be  found  the  main 
Drindples  of  a  law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  .  .  .  Law  students  may  well  read  it ;  for 
Mr.  Smith  has  very  wisely  been  at  the  pains  of  giving  his  authority  for  all  his  statements  of  the  law 
or  of  practice,  as  applied  to  joint-stock  company  business  usually  transacted  in  soliciturs'  chambers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  has  by  his  little  book  offered  a  fresh  inducement  to  students  to  make  themselves 

at  all  events,  to  some  extent— acquainted  with  company  law  as  a  separate  bnmch  of  study."* — Law 
Tttnes. 

"These  pages  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  *  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible  a  general 
view  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  affecting  companies.'  The  work  b  excellently 
printed,  and  autlu>rities  are  cited  ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  very  language  of  the  statutes  copied.    The 

8 Ian  is  good,  and   shows  both  grasp  and   neatness,  and,  both  amongst  students  and  laymen, 
Ir.  Smith's  book  oiuht  to  meet  a  ready  sale." — Law  JournoL 

"  The  book  is  one  m>m  which  we  have  derived  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  we  can 
heartily  and  con^entiously  recommend  it  to  our  rraders." —  Oxford  tmd  Cambridgt  Undtrgra^ 

Sv ^Vwvw^Fw      J^ %Fa9'w  ^Mvww 

Sneirs  Principles  of  Equity. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  Edmdnd  H.  T.  Snkll, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,   Barrister-at-Law.     Fourteenth  Edition.    By  Archibald 


Story's  Commentaries   on    Equity  Juris- 
prudence. 

Second  English  Edition,  from  the  Twelfth  American  Edition.  By  W.  E.  Grigsby, 
LL.D.  (Lond.),  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  royal  8vo,  iioo  pages,  price  451.,  cloth.     1892. 

"  It  b  high  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Story,  and  to  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Grigsby,  that  another 
edition  should  have  been  called  for.  .  .  .  The  work  has  been  rendered  more  perfect  by  additional 
Indices." — Law  Ttmis, 
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Tarring' s  Chapters  on  the  Law  relating 

to  the  Colonies. 

To  which  are  appended  Topical  Indexes  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  on 
Appeal  from  the  Colonies,  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  Cases 
relating  to  the  Colonies  decided  in  the  English  Courts  otherwise  than  on  Appeal  from 
the  Colonies.  By  Charles  James  Tarring,  M. A.,  sometime  Jud|;e  of  H.B.M.'s 
Consular  Court,  Constantinople,  and  H.M.'s  Consul ;  late  Chief  tustice  of  Grenada, 
W.  Indies;  Author  of  ''British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East,"  "A  Turkish 
Grammar,"  &c     Third  Edition,  much  enlarged,  in  8vo,  price  2ii.,  cloth.     1906. 

Contents  :— Table  of  Cases  Cited— Table  of  Statutes  Cited.  Introductoiy :  Defi- 
nition of  a  Colony. — Chapter  I.  The  laws  to  which  the  Colonies  are  subject : 
Section  i.  In  newly-discovered  countries;  Section  2.  In  conquered  or  ceded 
countries;  Section  3.  Generally. — Chapter  II.  The  Executive;  Section  I.  The 
Governor  (A.  Nature  of  his  office,  power,  and  duties — B.  Liability  to  answer  for 
his  acts:  I.  Civilly — I.  (a.)  In  the  courts  of  his  Government,  b.  In  the  English 
courts.  2.  For  what  causes  of  action.  II.  Criminally) — Section  2.  The  Executive 
Council.  Chapter  III.  The  Legislative  Power :  Section  i.  Classification  of 
Colonies ;  Section  2.  Colonies  with  responsible  government ;  Section  3.  Privileges 
and  powers  of' colonial  Legislative  Assemblies.  Chapter  IV.  The  Judiciary  and 
the  Bar.  *  Chapter  V.  Appeals  from  the  Colonies.  Chapter  VI.  Imperial  Statutes 
relating  to  the  Colonies.  Section  I.  Imperial  Statutes  relating  to  the  Colonies 
in  general ;  Section  2.  Subjects  of  Imperial  Legislation  relating  to  the  Colonies 
in  general ;  Section  3.  Imperial  Statutes  relating  to  particular  Colonies.  Topical 
Index  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the  Colonies,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Index  of  some  Topics  of  English  Law 
dealt  with  in  the  Cases.  Topical  Index  of  Cases  relating  to  the  Colonies  decided 
in  the  English  Courts  otherwise  than  on  appeal  from  the  Colonies.  Index  of 
Names  of  Cases.     Appendix  I.     Appendix  II.     General  Index. 


Tarring's  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in 

the  East. 

With  Topical  Indices  of  Cases  on  Appeal  from,  and  relating  to,  Consular  Courts  and 
Consuls ;  also  a  Collection  of  Statutes  concerning  Consuls.  By  C.  J.  Tarring, 
M.A.,  Chief  Justice  of  Grenada.     In  8vo,  price  7j.  6iL,  cloth.    1887. 

Tarring's  Analytical  Tables  of  the  Law  of 

Real  Property. 

Drawn  up  chiefly  from  Stephen's  Blackstone,  with  Notes.  By  C.  J.  Tarring,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister -at-Law.     In  royal  8vo,  price  5^.,  cloth.     1882. 

'*  Great  care  and  considerable  skill  have  been  shown  in  the  compilation  of  these  tables,  which 
will  be  found  of  much  service  to  students  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property." — Zotv  Timts. 

Taswell-Langmead's    English    Constitu- 
tional History. 

From  the  Teutonic  Invasion  to  the  Present  Time.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for 
Students  and  others.  By  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmbad,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincojn's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  Vinerian  Scholar  in  the  University  and  late  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University  College,  London.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  throughout,  with  Notes.  By  Philip  A.  Ashworth,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Translator  of  Gneist*s  **  History  of  the  English  Constitution."  In  8vo,  price  151., 
cloth.     1905. 

Thomas's  Leading:  Statutes  Summarised. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  Bacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  author  of  '*  Leading 
Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  Briefly  Stated. "  In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  9x.,  cloth.  187& 
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Thomas's  Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional 
Law. 

Briefly  Stated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  Bacon 
Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition  by  C.  L.  Attenborough,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  enlarged,  price  dr.,  cloth.     1901. 

Thwaites's  Articled  Clerk's  Guide  to  the 

Intermediate  Examination, 

As  it  now  exists  on  Stephen's  Commentaries.  Containing  a  complete  Scheme  of 
Work,  Notes  and  Test  Questions  on  each  Chapter  :  List  of  Statutes.  Also  a  com- 
plete Selected  Digest  of  the  whole  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  set  at  the 
Examinations  on  those  parts  of  "  Stephen  "  now  examined  on,  up  to  January, 
1902.  Intended  for  the  use  of  all  Articled  Clerks  who  have  not  yet  passed  the 
Intermediate  Examination.  Charles  Thwaltes,  Solicitor.  In  8vo,  price  \os. 
net,  cloth.     1902. 

Trial  of  Adelaide  Bartlett  for  Murder. 

Complete  and  Revised  Report.  Edited  by  Edward  Bbal,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.  In  8vo, 
price  lor.,  cloth.     1886. 

Van    Leeuwen's    Commentaries    on    the 

Roman -Dutch  Law« 

Revised  and  Edited  with  Notes  in  Two  Volumes  by  C.  W.  Decker,  Advocate. 
Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  by  J.  G.  KOTz£,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Transvaal.  With  Facsimile  Portrait  in 
the  Edition  by  Decker  of  1780.     In  2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  90J.,  cloth.     1887. 

Waite's  Questions  on  Equity. 

For  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Founded  on  the  Ninth  Edition  of  Snell's 
**  Principles  of  Equity."  By  W.  T.  Waite,  Barrister-at-Law,  Holt  Scholar  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.     In  8vo,  price  2j.,  sewed.     18S9. 

Walker's  Compendium  of  the  Law  relat- 
ing to  Executors  and  Administrators. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Annotated  by  means  of  References  to  the  Text. 
By  W.  Gregory  Walker,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Edgar  J.  Elgood, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition  by  E.  J.  Elgood,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 
In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  2IJ.,  cloth.     1905. 

"  We  highly  approve  of  Mr.  Walker's  airangeaieiit.  ....  The  Notes  are  full,  and  as   ar  as  we 

have  been  able  to  ascertain,  carefully  and  acctirately  compiled We  can  commend  it  as 

bearing  on  its  face  evidence  of  skilful  and  carefol  labour,  and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  for  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  much  esteemed  and  valued  Williams." — 
Law  Timts, 

*'  Mr.  WiUker  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  power  of  treating  it  succincdy  ;  for 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  Williains,  however  satisfactory  as  an  authority,  are  necessarily  inconvenient 

for  reference  as  well  as  expensive On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  boc^  a  good 

and  useful  one." — Lina  JourmU, 

Walker's  Partition  Acts,   1868  &  1876. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition  and  of  Sale,  in  Lieu  of  Partition.  With  the 
Decided  Cases,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Judgments  and  Orders.  Bv  W. 
Gregory  Walker,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barnster-at-Law.  Second  Emtion, 
in  8vo,  price  8j.,  cloth.     1882. 
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Walker    &    Elgfood's    Administration    of 

Deceased  Persons  by  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

With  an  Addenda  giving  the  alterations  effected  by  the  New  Rules  of  1883,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Orders  and  Forms,  Annotated  by  References  to  the  Text.  By  W. 
Gregory  Walker  and  Edgar  J.  Elgood,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristers-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  price  151.,  cloth.     1883. 

Wertheimer's  Law  relating  to  Clubs. 

By  the  late  John  Werthbimer,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition,  by  A.  W. 
Chaster,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  crown  8vo,  price  71.  6</.,  cloth.    1903. 

**  A  convenient  handbook^  drawn  up  with  great  jadcnent  and  perspicuity." — Morning  Pott, 
"  Both  useful  and  interestmg  to  those  interested  m  dub  management." — Ltew  Timos. 
"This  b  a  very  neat  little  book  on  an  intexesting  subjecL    The  law  is  accurately  and  well 
expressed." — Law  Journal. 

Westbury's     (Lord)     Decisions     in     the 

European  Arbitration. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.  Rbilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  I., 
price  7^.  6</.,  sewed. 

Whiteford's  Law  relating  to  Charities, 

Especially  with  reference  to  the  validity  and  construction  of  Charitable  Bequests  and 
Conveyances.  By  Fbrdinand  M.  Whitbford,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     In  8vo,  price  6s,,  cloth.     1 878. 

Whiteley's  Licensing  Act,  1904. 

By  George  Cecil  Whitblby,  M.A.  Cantab.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Editor  of  the  Third  Edition  of  *•  Whiteley's  Licensing  Laws,"  and  Author 
of  •*  The  Licensing  Act,  1902."     Price  5 J.  net. 

Williams'     Petition     in     Chancery     and 

Lunacy. 

Including  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  Lands  Clauses  Act,^  Trustee  Act,  Winding-up 
Petitions,  Petitions  Relating  to  Solicilu  s,  InfiEuits,  etc,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Forms  and  Precedents.  By  Sydney  £.  Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one 
volume,  8vo,  price  i&r.,  cloth.     1880. 

Willis's  Negotiable  Securities. 

Contained  in  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures.  Delivered  by  William  Willis,  Esq. ,  K.  C, 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price 
7 J.  6d.f  cloth.     1 901. 

*'  No  one  can  fail  to  benefit  by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume." — Irish  Law  Time*. 

"  We  heartily  commend  them,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  everybody— lawyer  and  commercial 
man  alike."— 7*/  Accountant. 

"  Mr.  Willis  is  an  authority  second  to  none  on  the  subject,  and  in  these  lectures  he  summarizes 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  his  confreres,  but  of  the  lay  public  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through 
close  study  and  lengthy  experience." 

Willis's  Law  of  Contract  of  Sale. 

Contained  in  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures.  Delivered  by  William  Willis,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Counsel.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  In  8vo, 
price  7 J.  6^.,  cloth.     1902. 

Wilshere's    Analysis    of    Taswell-:  Lang- 
mead's  Constitutional  History. 

By  A.  M.  WiLSHERE,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  crown  8vo, 
price  y.  net.     1905.       
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Fifth  EditioH^  in  (hie  Volume^  8po,  clnih,  30 j., 

HANSON'S    DEATH     DUTIES ;    being   the  fifth  edition  of  the    Probate, 

Legacy  and  Successiou  Duties  Acts.  Comprising  86  Geo.  8,  c.  52 ;  45  Geo.  3,  c  28  ; 
55  Geo.  8,  c  184;  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51  ;  The  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Acts, 
43  Vict.  c.  14,  and  44  Vict,  c  12  ;  also  the  New  Estate  Duty  Finance  Acts,  57  k  58  Vict.  c.  80, 
and  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28  ;  with  an  Introduction,  copious  Notes  and  Refei'ences  to  all  the 
decided  Cases  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  an  Appendix  and  a  full  Index.  By 
Alfhed  Hanson,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Letiacy  and  Succession  Duties.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
Sir  Lewis  T,  Dibdin,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  and  F.  H.  L.  Eriiinoton,  M.A.,  Barristers-at-Law. 

Novo  Published.     Third  Edition,  royal  8t?o,  price  88«.,  clolh^ 

THE    LAW   OF  THE   DOMESTIC    RELATIONS;    including  Husband  and 

Wife  ;  Parent  and  Child  ;  Guardian  and  Ward  ;  Infants  ;  and  Master  and  Servant.  By 
William  Pinder  Eversley,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Sueth  Edition,  8im>,  price  2l5.,  cloth-, 

LLOYD'S  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION   FOR  LANDS,   HOUSES,  &c., 

under  the  Lauds  Clauses  and  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  other  Acts  ;  with  a  full  Collection  of  Forms  and 
Precedents.     Sixth  Edition.     By  W.  J.  Brooks,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  English  Edition.    In  royal  8vo,  price  45^.,  cloth^ 

STORY'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  EQUITY  JURISPRUDENCE.     Second 

English  Edition,  from  the  12th  American  Edition.  By  W.  £.  Grigsby,  LL.D.  (Lond.), 
B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  %vo,  price  30«.,  cUth, 

THE  PRACTICE  ON  THE  CROWN  SIDE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  BENCH 

DIVISION  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  (founded  on  Comer's  Crown  Office 
Practice),  including  Api)eals  from  Inferior  Courts.  With  Appendices  of  Uules  and  Forms.  By 
FiiEDRRiCK  Hugh  Short,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  Author  of  "  Taxation  of  Costa  in 
the  Crown  Office,"  and  Editor  of  "Crown  Office  Rules  and  Forms,  1886;"  and  Francis 
Hamilton  Mellor,M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  Northern  Circuit,  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  One  Volume^  medium  8vo,  price  88«.,  cloth, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FORESHORE,  and  the  law  relating  thereto,    with  a 

hitherto  unpublished  treatise  by  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Hale's  *'De  Jure  Maris,"  together  with  the 
Third  Edition  of  HALL'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN  IN  THE  SEA- 
SHORE. With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  relating  to  Fisheries.  By  Stuart  A.  Moore,  F.S.  A., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8ro,  price  20a.,  cloUi, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  LAW  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LAND;  fortheUwof 

Students  and  the  Profession.  Fourth  Edition.  With  an  Addenda  giving  the  Land  Transfer 
Act,  1897,  with  References  to  the  Text.  By  William  Douolas  Edwards,  LLB.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  royal  8ro,  price  30*.,  cloth, 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    STATUTES    OF    ELIZABETH    AGAINST 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES ;  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882  ;  and  the  LAW 
OF  VOLUNTARY  DISPOSITIONS  OF  PROPERTY.  By  the  late  H.  W.  May,  B.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  rewritten,  by  S.  W. 
WORTHINGTON,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  15arrister-at-Law. 

Fifth  Edition,  crown  8ro,  cloth,  125.  6rf., 

MARCrS  EPITOME  OF  CONVEYANCING  STATUTES,  Kxtending  from 

13  Edw.  I.  to  the  End  of  55  k  56  Victoria?.  Fifth  Edition  with  Short  Notes.  By  Geoboe 
Nichols  Maiscy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrieter-at-Law. 

In  tie  Press.     Fourth  Edition^  in  d>vo,  price      ».,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CCNSTRUCTION  AND  EFFECT  OF  STATUTE 

LAW  With  Appendices.  Fourth  Editio/i.  By  W.  F.  Cuaies,  of  llie  Inner  Temple, 
Barristcj  -at-  Law. 

Tenth  Edition,  in  %vo,  price  20s.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES   OF  THE  COMMON   LAW.     intended  for  the  Use  of  Students 

and  the  Profession.    Tenth  Edition.     Hy  the  Author  and  Charles  Tiiwaitks,  Solicitor. 

Fourth  Edition  J  in  %vo,  price  12s.,  cloth, 
THE   LAW  OF   FIXTURES.     In  the  principal  relation  of  landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  in  all  other  or  general  relations  ;  showing  also  the  precise  effects  of  the  various  modem 
statutes  upon  the  subject,  and  incorporating  the  principal  American  Decisions.    By  Archibald 
Brown,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Tenth  Edition,  in  %vo,  price  20s.,  ctoth, 

HARRIS'    PRINCIPLES   OF   CRIMINAL    LAW.     intended  as  a  lucid  Expo- 

sition  of  the  Si  bject  for  the  Use  of  Stu«lents  and  the  Profession.  Tenth  Edition.  By  C.  L. 
Atti:nboiioug]i,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banister-ut-Law. 
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Second  Edition,  in  8ro,  prit^  7«.  6d,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  NEGOTIABLE  SECURITIES.  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Couucil  of  Legal  Education.     By  His  Honour  Judge  Willis. 

In  royal  %w,  price  21s.  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LAW  OF  FISHERIES.     By  Stuabt  a.  Moobb  and 

Hubert  S.  Moore,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristere-at-Law. 

Just  pMisfied.    Second  Eiition,  in  Svo,  price  10s.  Qd,,  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  With  an  Appendix  of  statutes, 
Annotated  by  means  of  Referonces  to  the  Text.  By  Joseph  Hurst  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.    Second  Edition,  by  Joseph  Hurst. 

Second  Edition,  in  Svo,  price  22s.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  &  PRACTICE  RELATING  TO  INFANTS. 

By  Archibald  H.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  by  £.  J.  Elgood, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  royal  %vo,  price  40«.,  cloth, 

THE  JUDGMENTS,  ORDERS,  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 

•  COURT,  CHIBPLY  IN  respect  to  Actions  assigned  to  the  CHANCERY  DIVISION. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Loftus  Leigh  Pembbrton,  one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  and  Author  of  *'The  Practice  in  Equity  byway  of  Revivor  and  Supplement." 

In  One  large  Vol.,  8ro,  price  325.,  chth, 

INSTITUTES   AND   HISTORY    OF    ROMAN   PRIVATE   LAW;   with 

CATENA  OF  TEXTS.  By  Dr.  Carl  Salkowski,  Professor  of  Laws,  Konigsbei^.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  E.  £.  Whitfield,  M.  A.  Oxon. 

Second  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  price  12s,  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT,  1883;  With  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided 
under  the  Act.  The  Bankruptcy  Rules  and  Forms,  1886  ;  County  Court  Rules  and  Forms 
as  to  the  Committal  of  Judgment  Debtors  ;  Judicial  Orders  and  Regulatious  ;  Board  of  Trade 
Orders,  Forms,  &c. ;  Scales  of  Costs,  Fees  and  Per-Centages,  1886 ;  the  Debtors  Act,  1869 ; 
the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882  ;  the  Bankruptcy  (Agricultural  Labourers'  Wages)  Act, 
1886 ;  and  a  copious  Index.  By  William  HAZLirr,  Esq.,  Senior  Registrar  in  Bankrui)tcy, 
and  Richard  Ringwood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  price  lOs.,  cloth, 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE   LAW  AND   PRACTICE  IN  ADMIRALTY. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  list  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Admiralty  ;  an  Epitome  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts ;  Admiralty  Rules  and  Forms  ;  the  County  Court  Rules  and  Forms 
relating  to  Auniiralty ;  Fees  paid  and  allowed  in  the  Admiralty  Division ;  and  Forms  of 
Bottomry  and  Respondentia  Bonds.     By  T.  Eustace  Smith,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Editton,  in  Svo,  price  \Ss.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES    OF    CONVEYANCING.     An  Elementary  Work  for  the  use  of 

Students.  By  Hei^ry  C.  Deane,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lecturer  to  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Third  Edition,  in  8t'0,  price  Z28.,  cloth, 

A  MAGISTERIAL  AND  POLICE  GUIDE:  Being  the  Statute  Law  relating 
to  the  Procedure,  Jurisdiction,  and  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Police  Authorities  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  in  the  Country.  With  an  Introduction,  showing  the  General  Procedure  before 
Magistrates  both  in  Indictable  and  Summary  Matters.  By  Henrt  C.  Greenwood, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  District  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  Temple  Chrvallier 
Martin,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  London.  Third  Edition, 
including  the  Session  52  &  53  Vict.,  and  the  Cases  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts  to  the  End 
of  the  Year  1889,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Temple  Chbvallikr  Martin. 

Second  Edition,  in  Sro,  price  25s.,  cloth, 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON    THE    LAW    RELATING   TO   THE 

RATING  OF  RAILWAY,  GAS,  DOCK,  HARBOUR,  TRAMWAY,  BRIDGE,  PIER, 
AND  OTHER  CORPORATIONS,  TO  THE  RELIKF  OF  THE  POOR.  By  J.  H.  Balfour 
Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C. 

Ninth  Edition^  iyi  8 wo,  price  15«.,  Ci.oth, 

A   MANUAL  OF  THE    PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME   COURT   OF 

JUDICATURE  IN  the  QUEEN'S  BENCH  and  CHANCERY  Divisions.  Intended  for  the 
Use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.     Ninth  Edition.     By  Charlbs  Thwaitks,  Solicitor. 

Ninth  Edition,  in  Svo,  price  6s.,  cloth.     Just  puhlisJied. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  LEADING  COMMON  LAW  CASES :  With  some  short 

Notes  thereon:  chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  "Smith's  Leading  Cases."  Ninth  Edition.  By 
CUARLE8  TiiWAiTEs,  Solicitor. 


Ninth  Edition^ 

AN   EPITOME   OF   LEADING  f 

ANCING  ;  With  short  Notes  thereon.  J 


AND   CONVEY- 

Thwaites,  Solicitor. 


